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THE  REPORT 

OF  THE 

COMMITTEE  OF  THE  PRIVY  <X)UNCIL  ON 

EDUCATION  IN  SCOTLAND  TO  THE  KING'S  MOST 

EXCELLENT  MAJESTY  IN  COUNCIL, 

for  the  Year  1905-06. 


May  it  please  Yotjb  Majesty, 

We,  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Your  Majesty's  Priyy 
Coundl  on  Education  in  Scotland,  humbly  submit  to  Your 
Majesty  this  the  Thirty-third  Annual  Report  of  our  proceedings 
under  the  Education  (Scotland)  Acts,  1872  to  1901. 


SUMMART  OF  STATISTICS  RELATING  TO  SCHOOLS  ON  THE  Day  ■ohools. 

Annual  Grant  List. 

During  the  year  ended  Slst  August^  1905,  the  estimated 
increase  of  population  was  11  per  cent,  while  the,  number  of 
schobus  on  the  roisters  of  schools  imder  inspection  increased 
by  1*34  per  cent,  with  an  increase  of  2*07  per  cent  in  the  average 
attendance. 


The  following  table  shows  the  figures  in  a  form  which  will 
enable  them  to  be  easily  compared  with  the  corresponding 
statistics  of  the  three  preceding  years : — 


1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1906. 

SehoUn  on  Bc^giston  (at  end  of 
•choolyear)      .... 
Arwa^  attendanoe    - 

to  flohoUMB  on  Rosters  - 

768,028 
649,IM)1 

8411 

786,473 
669,289 

86-21 

793,492 
682,269 

86-98 

804,162 
696,381 

86*60 

lofuiU,  ».e.,  ichoiarB  under  seven, 
oBBflgkten     .       .       .       - 

165,707 

166,416 

156,869 

159,801 

Older  sebolars,  i.e,,  scholars  above 
■even,  on  KegiBters  • 

612,891 

629,057 

636.63 

^44,361 

9032.    876.— Wt.  27320.    6/06.    Wy.  &S.    4527r. 
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Of  the  804,162  scholars  on  the  register — 

768,142  were  children  of  school  age  (,5-14) ; 

13,205  were  under  5  years  of  age ; 
146,596  were  between  5  and  7  years  of  age ; 
159,801  were  under  7  years  of  age  (infeuits); 
279,463  were  between  7  and  10 ; 
342,083  were  between  10  and  14; 

14,465  were  between  14  and  15 ;  and 
8,350  were  above  15. 


Of  the  same  scholars,  696,881  were,  on  an  average,  in  daily 
attendance  throughout  the  year. 


Of    every    100   of  the   average  number    of    scholars    in 
attendance — 

L  51  were  boys; 

49  were  girls, 
ii.  19  were  in&nts,  i,e.,  below  7  years  of  age ; 

36  were  between  7  and  10 ; 

45  were  above  10. 


In  the  average  attendance  ^ven  in  the  foregoing  tables 
there  is  included  not  only  that  m  the  ordinary  day  schools,  but 
also  that  in  121  Higher  (rrade  Schools  or  Departments,  having 
on  the  registers  at  end  of  the  school  year,  the  names  of  14,420 
scholars,  of  whom 

875  were  under  thirteen ; 
3,999  were  between  thirteen  and  fourteen ; 
4,189  were  between  fourteen  and  fifteen ; 
2,808  were  between  fifteen  and  sixteen ; 
1,605  were  between  sixteen  and  seventeen,  and 

944  were  over  seventeen. 

The  average  number  of  scholars  in  attendance  in  these  schools 
during  the  past  year  was  14,508,  while  the  average  number  on 
the  Ik^ters  was  16,291. 


The  following  Table  shows  the  growth,  during  the  past  three 
years,  in  the  number  of  Higher  Grade  Schools  or  Departments, 
the  number  of  scholars  on  the  Registers,  and  the  averagq 
attendance, 
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Higher  Grade  Schools  or  DsPARTMEKra 


Year. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

Number  of  Schools. 

86 

74 

121 

Number  of  Scholabs  on  Rbqisters 

AGBD:— 

Under  13 

13  to  14 

14  to  15 

16  to  16 

16  to  17 

Over  17 

85 

1.274 

1,597 
1,000 

483 

216 

533 

2,833 

2,980 
2,064 

972 

555 

875 
3,999 

4,189 

2,808 

1,605 
944 

Trtfttl 

>  i.AfU« 

9,927 

14,420 

Ayxbaob  Attendancs  at  :— 

Ist  year's  Gonrae 

2Dd  year's  Course 

CoaiBes  beyond  2nd  year 

2,663 
1,223 

662 

6,660 
2,137 

1,302 

7,937 
4,340 

2.231 

Total 

4.648 

10,107 

14,508 

Instraction  sapplementarj^  to  that  of  the  day  school  is  now 
provided  for  under  the  Continuation  Class  Code.  For  mrticulars 
as  to  the  operations  under  this  Code  see  Section  IX.  of  the 
Report. 

Another,  and  a  separate,  head  of  the  Parliamentary  grant  Training 
consists  of  the  payments  made  to  eight  Training  Colleges,  and  Colleges. 
four  Local  Committees  for  the  training  of  Kind's  Students,  from 
which  the  supply  of  certificated  teachers  is  mainly  drawn.  The 
number  of  King's  Scholars  in  these  colleges  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  current  session  was  1,395,  whilst  the  number  of  King's 
Students  in  training^  was  333.  The  report  upon  these  institutions 
by  H.M.  Senior  Chief  Inspector,  Mr.  Scougal,  and  the  detailed 
statistics  relating  to  them,  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

The  following  table  shows,  in  a  comparative  form,  the  rate  of  i^ate  of  pro- 
progress  since  the  Act  of  1872.  It  has  been  pointed  out  in  previous  ffressaince 
Reports,  that  before  the  year  1872,  when  the  Education  Act  was  "^*^ 
nassed,  the  Department  had  no  statistics  which  coidd  be  tested 
m>m  year  to  year,  and  from  which  a  conclusive  inference  could  be 
drawn  as  to  the  state  of  education  throughout  the  country.   Only 
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a  limited  number  of  schools  sought  inspection;  and  while  the 
inquirioEt  of  the  Education  Commission  led  them  to  the  con- 
clusion that  a  lai^e  number  of  the  schools  not  under  inspection 
were  not  in  an  efficient  condition,  the  Department  had  no  means 
of  acquiring  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
educational  provision  of  the  country  was  defective  or  unsuitable. 
It  is  only  since  1872  that  it  has  been  possible  to  exhibit  the  results 
in  a  statistical  form,  and  to  dnaw  reliable  inferences  as  to  the 
progress  of  education. 


Years 

1872. 

1880. 

1890. 

1900. 

1904. 

1905. 

Estimated  Population 

3,395,802 

3,705,314 

4,109,275 

4,324,944|4,621,311 

4,672,145 

Number  of  Schools  — 

Day  SchoolB 

Higher  Grade  Schools  - 

1,979 

3^064 

3,076 

3,104 
31 

3,115 

74 

3.123 
121 

Accommodation— 
Day  Schools 
Higher  Grade  Schools- 

281,688 

602,054 

714,865 

893,842 
9,292 

948,667 
18,965 

963,151 
28,267 

AvssAGB  Number  on 
THE     Registers 
during  Year— 

Day  schools 

Higher  Grade  schools  • 



534,428 

664,466 

758,287 
3,271 

780.877 
10,453 

787,492 
16.291 

Average  Attendance 

. 

Day  schools  - 

Higher  Grade  schools  - 

213^9 

404,618 

512,690 

626,089 
2»949 

672,162 
10,107 

681,873 
.    14,508 

Number  of— 

Certificated  Teachers  - 
Assistant           „ 
Pnpil 

King's     SohoUn     in 

Training  Colleges  • 

King's  Students  (Art. 

^566 
1^642 

729 

5,330 
444 

4,582 

892 

7.746 
1,320 
3,883 

861 

10,845 
2,418 
3,926 

1,250 

110 

12.801 
2,718 
4,182 

1.387 

263 

13.604 
2.718 
4,191 

1,395 

333 

of  Edaca- 

tionsl 

System. 


Resonrcee  for  The  resources  upon  which  our  educational  system  is  maintained 
MMntenance  may  be  classified  as  local  and  imperial,  the  local  contributions 
consisting  chiefly  of  voluntarysubscriptionsand  of  rates.  Of  these, 
the  voluntary  subscriptions  in  support  of  day  schools  reported 
on  last  year  amount  to  36,5031.  The  expenditure  from  rates 
upon  the  annual  maintenance  of  schools,  apart  fi!om  any  repay- 
ment of,  or  interest  upon,  loans  for  providing  them,  amounts  to 
649,6611.  This  does  not,  of  course,  represent  the  full  expenditure 
from  the  rates  on  education. 

During  the  year  1904-1905,  as  we  learn  from  the  Accountant 
in  Edinburgh,  whose  report  has  not  yet  been  issued,  the  total 
amount  raised  from  the  education  rate  was  approximately 
1,134,242Z.  78.  2(2.,  which  necessitated  an  average  rate  of  10'77 
pence  instead  of  11*49  pence  in  1903-1904. 
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Another  item  which  formerly  constituted  a  laige  part  of 
the  local  contributions,  viz.,  the  school  nenoe,  has  imdergone^ 
mnce  1st  October  1889,  a  yeiy  material  modification.  This 
item  is  now  replaced,  as  regards  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  its  amount,  by  the  fee  grants  under  the  Parliamentaiy  Vote 
and  by  sums  aecruing  unoer  the  Local  Taxation  (Customs  and 
Excise)  Act,  1890,  Am,  under  the  Education  and  Local  Taxation 
(Scotkmd)  Act,  1892.  The  effect  of  these  changes  is  discussed 
in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  Report. 

The  amoimt  of  Parliamentary  grants  to  day  schools  under  in- 
spection  has  increased  from  810,3612.  4a.  6d  to  846,6962^  16s.  7(2., 
while  the  rate  of  grant  for  each  scholar  in  average  attendance 
has  increased  from  li:  8s.  10^  to  IL  4s.  5d 

Thecostof  "maintenance"  per  child  inaverage  attendance  was : — 

In  public  schools       -        -    31.    3s.  lid 
In  voluntary  schools  -        -    22. 10s.  9^ 


Towards  which  there  was  contributed:— 

taYohBtMrMm 

£    9.      d. 

£     «.     d 

By  ratepayers    .        .        - 

.    1    1    2i 

^ 

„   subscribers   -        - 

•  r                — «• 

0    7    4| 

„   ud  grant  toVoluntary  Schools         — 

0    80 

„   ranoral  aid  grant  - 
„  fee  grant      - 

-    0    3    7J 

0    8    5 

•    0  12    0 

0  11    2f 

„     MHJo*  ■  ' 

Children's,  pence,  &a- 

-    0    1    OJ 

0    2    Of 

„  endowment  -        -        - 

■    0    0    4 

0    0  Hi 

„   miscellaneous  receipts  - 

-    0    0    51 

0    0    Si 

Secondary EducationCommitteesO    0    9 

0    0    3i 

Total    .    . 

-  £1  19    ^ 

10    0} 

The  sum  of  223,1812.,  voted  by  Parliament  as  a  General  Aid 
Grant  for  ihe  year  ending  31st  March,  1906,  has  been 
distributed  in  terms  of  our  Minute  of  16th  February,  1906. 
The  table  below*  shows  the  amount  granted  to  various 
descriptions  <tf  schools  for  the  year  ended  Slst  March,  1905, 
under  the  terms  of  the  Minute  ot  25th  April,  1904. 


•  Table. 

Tablb  aliowini;  the  anumnt  paid  by  the  Scotch  Education  Department  in 
leepeet  of  Uie  Genena  Aid  Gimnt  for  the  year  ended  Slst  March,  1906. 

BwtlonL 
ofUMMimiM. 
£     g.  d. 

Tomamcenof  vohintaiy  ichooLi:— 

Church  of  Scotland  -                        90  0  0 
United  Free  Chnrch        -       -          — 
Epifloopal  Chnxch    •       •               470  0  0 
BMnan^alholleCararch-               290  0  0 

SwtiOD  II.  of                 nvk**! 

£     $.    d.          £      9.  d. 
80,891  14    0    105,983    8    0 

494  17    0          684  17    0 
289    8    0          269    8    0 

1,633    7    0        2,103    7    0 
10,006  19    0      10,296  19    0 

1^0    2    6       1,730    2    6 

Total       .       •  17,401 14  0 

103.566    7    6    120,968    1    6 

uiyiiizKU  uy  ^.-jOOV  Iv^ 

8  ftfil>OtiT. 

Proceeding  to  deal  separately  and  in  greater  detail  with  the 
questions  to  which  these  statistics  relate,  we  may  first  consider 
tne  extent  to  which,  and  the  manner  in  which,  adequate  school 
accommodation  has  been  provided,  partly  before  the  passing  of 
the  Act  of  1872,  and  partly  imder  the  system  instituted  by  tliat 
Act;  next,  the  attendance  of  scholars  at  the  schools  so  pro- 
vided; thirdly,  the  standard  of  instruction  which  has  been 
maintained ;  and,  lastly,  the  teaching  power  now  available  and 
the  means  for  recruiting  or  developing  that  power. 


I. — School  Supply. 

The  following  table  shows  the  classification  of  schools  on  the  Annual  Grant 
List  in  the  last  three  years  as  compared  with  that  of  1872 :— 


1872. 

1903. 

1904. 

, 

2,798 

2,834 

l,311t 

20 

18 

523 

4 

6 

46 

66 

66 

22 

192 

196 

-t 

74 

69 

1,902 

3»149 

3,189 

1906. 


Public 

Chnioh  of  Scotland 

Free  Church        .... 

Episcopal 

Roman  Catholic .       -        -       - 
Undenominational  and  other  schools 

Total    - 


20 

6 

66 

201 

69 


3»244 


t  Including  parish  (now  public)  schools,  vested  in  the  school  boards  by 
section  23  of  the  Act  of  1872. 
{  Included  with  Church  of  Scotland  and  Free  Church  prior  to  1879. 


School 
places. 


School 

Building 

Grants. 


The  schools  on  the  annual  grant  list,  which  in  1872  provided 
for  281,688  scholars,  or  for  8*3  per  cent,  of  the  population,  were 
in  1905  sufficient  for  991,418  scholars,  or  21*22  per  cent  of  the 
population. 

Of  the  total  increase  of  709,730  seats  in  schools  under  inspec- 
tion, we  reckon  that  about  230,000  have  been  required  to  meet 
the  growth  of  the  population  during  the  last  33  vears.  Making 
allowance  for  cases  where  accommodation  may  have  been  pro- 
vided, somewhat  in  excess  of  present  requirements,  with  a  view 
to  future  needs,  we  still  assume  that  a  very  large  part  of  the  rest 
of  this  increase  (according  to  the  calculation  which  was  made 
in  1882,  upwards  of  274,(X>0)  is  the  measure  of  the  deficiency  in 
inspected  schools  at  the  passing  of  the  Education  Act. 

Confining  our  statistics,  as  we  are  obliged  to  do,  to  those  of 
the  schools  established  before  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1872,  to 
which  grants  were  made  by  the  Education  Department,  and  to 
those  suhsequentlv  provided  by  school  boards  and  voluntary 
agencies,  under  tne  supervision  of  the  Department,  we  find 
that  between  1839,  when  the  administration  oi  the  Parliamentary 
vote  was  entrusted  to  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education 
and  31st  December  1886,  when  the  lust  building  grants  were 
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paid,  giants  to  the  amount   of  687,3662.  were  paid  in  aid  of 

erecting  1,004  residences  for  teachers,  and  of — 

building  1,402  new  schools  for  -        7  284,806  scholars,  and 
enlarging  or  improving  498  schools  for    53,615         „ 

or  for    338,421  scholars  in  all. 

For  72,081  of  these  scholars  accommodation  was  provided 
before  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1872  by  voluntary  effort,  aided 
by  school  building  grants,  in  422  new  and  128  improved  schools ; 
at  a  cost  to  the  promoters  of  230,1222.  149.  8|d,  and  to  the 
State  of  109,4111.  39.  l|d;  and  at  the  rate  of  about  42. 149.  2d. 
per  scholar. 

After  the  passing  of  the  Education  Act  of  1872  building 
grants  were  made  only  to  school  boards,  in  respect  of  public 
schools,  and,  upon  applications  lodged  before  31st  December, 
1873,  grants  to  the  amount  of  577,9552.  were  paid  to  sch*jol 
boards  for  the  erection  of  980  new,  and  the  enlargement  or  im- 
provement of  370  old  schools,  and  for  766  teachers'  residences. 
With  the  aid  of  these  grants,  met  by  local  expenditure  from  the 
rates,  to  the  amount  012,097,8832.,  accommodation  was  provided 
for  266,340  children,  at  a  cost  of  72.  179.  6d.  per  scholar  from  the 
rates,  and  of  22.  39.  5cL  from  the  Parliamentary  grant ;  or  at  a 
total  rate  of  102.  O9.  llcL  per  scholar. 

The  contribution  from  the  rates  was  not  drawn  from  the  Lmub. 
current  income  of  school  boards.  In  order  to  meet  the  expen- 
diture upon  the  supply  of  school  accommodation,  independent 
of  that  which  was  met  by  the  Parliamentary  grant,  school  boards 
were  empowered  under  section  45  of  the  Act  of  1872  to  borrow 
money  upon  the  security  of  the  rates.  Until  August  1878, 
when  the  tenure  of  ofBce  by  the  Board  of  Education  expired, 
applications  to  borrow  reqmred  the  sanction  of  that  K>ard; 
and  during  that  period  loans  raised  with  such  sanction  amounted 
to  2,398,8022.  89.  9d,  Since  Aurast  1878  the  duty  of  sanctioning 
such  loans  devolved  ui>on  me  Department,  and  we  have 
accordingly  sanctioned  since  then*  loans  to  the  amount  of 
7,204,7552.  I89.  6d  The  total  sum  of  the  loans  sanctioned  by 
the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Department,  amounting  to 
9,603,5582.  79.  .3c2.,  thus  represents  the  expenditure  chargeable 
to  the  school  rates  from  1872  to  the  Slst  January  last,  in  pro- 
viding school  accommodation.  The  total  amount  borrowea  by 
school  boards  up  to  15th  May,  1905,  as  appearing  in  their  balance 
sheets,  was  9,077,9652.  159.  3d.  Of  this  sum  3,420,8212.  79.  9d. 
has  been  repaid  up  to  that  date,  leaving  a  debt  of  5,657,1442.  79. 6  J. 
As  will  be  seen  by  comparison  vdth  the  preceding  paragraph, 
2,097,8832.  of  the  amount  of  loans  sanctioned  represents  the  con- 
tributions from  school  boards  towards  the  provision  of  schools 
which  were  aided  by  building  grants  from  this  Department,  while 
7,505,6752.  represents  expenditure  upon  school  accommodation 
provided  by  school  boards  without  any  aid  from  school 
building  grants. 

*  To  Slst  January  last. 
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From  these  various  resourcjes,  sch6ol  accommodation  t6  tli6 
amoimt  of  991,418  places,  showing  an  increase  of  252  per 
cent  in  the  last  33  years,  has  been  supplied  to  meet  the  reqiure- 
ments  of  the  country;.  The  building  grants  having  ceased, 
the  only  assistance  which  can  now  be  given  to  localities  which 
have  to  provide  additional  accommodation  is  that  afforded  by 
loans,  which  render  it  possible  to  spread  the  expenditure  fieom 
rates  over  a  period  of  years.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  the  pro- 
vision thus  made  has  now  placed  us  on  a  level  with  the  preseat 
requirements,  we  may  conclude  that  future  effort  will  h^ 
necessary,  in  ordinary  cases,  only  to  maintain  the  supply  of 
schools  already  provided,  and  to  meet  gradual  and  normal 
increase. 

We  have  next  to  consider  what  number  of  children 
ought  to  be  daily  in  attendance  at  scdiooL  The  children 
between  5  and  14  (which  is  the  school  age  under  the  Scotch 
Education  Acts)  constituted  in  1901  1938  per  cent,  of  the  total 
population,  ana  are  now  estimated  to  amount  in  Scotland  tp 
905,686.  From  this,  however,  a  certain  deduction  must  be  made 
on  account  of  children  who  are  ^ucated  otherwise  than  in  State^ 
aided  schools.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  with  acpuracy  the 
number  of  such  children  an4  this  difficulty  is  increased  by  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  information  with  respect  to  many  private 
schools. 

We  must  make  further  deductions  on  account  of  sickness, 
weather,  distance  fiom  school,  and  other  reasonable^ excuses  for 
irregulax  attendance ;  while  some  deduction  must  also  be  made 
on  account  of  the  non-attendance  in  rural  districts  of  children 
of  tender  years  for  which  reasons  more  or  less  plausible  may  be 
adduced.  On  a  reasonable  calculation,  we  consider  that  the 
requirements  may  be  fairly  reckoned  as  involving  the  provision 
of  school  seats  for  rather  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  total  popu-^ 
lation,  and  that  such  a  provision  would  be  fully  occu[»ed  if  all 
who  ought  to  be  at  school  each  day  actually  were  there.  The 
estimated  population  in  1905  was  4,672,145,  one-sixth  of  which  is 
778,691.  Tne  actual  supply  is  in  excess  of  this  by  about 
213,000  places  reckoned  according  to  the  minimum  requirements 
imder  the  Code.  Considerii^  that,  for  many  reasons,  school 
boards  and  other  managers  mid  it  expedient  to  provide  more 
than  the  minimum  rate  of  accommodation  prescribed  by  the 
Code,  we  do  not  think  this  is  beyond  the  requirements.  In 
certain  cases,  no  doubt  from  miscalculation,  or  owing  to  a 
shifting  of  population,  the  accommodation  is  in  excess  of  what 
is  needed ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  one  or  two 
largo  towns,  the  requirements  may  not  yet  have  been  fully  met 
by  the  efforts  of  the  school  boards.  On  the  whole,  however,  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  the  supply  is  fairly  distributed 
throughout  the  country,  and  that  it  may  now  be  held  to  b^ 
virtually  complete,  except  in  view  of  increasing  population. 

We  publish  in  the  Appendix : — 

Returns  of  the  loans  sanctioned  imder  Section  45  of  the 
Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1872,  for  the  erection  or  enlargement 
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of  schooK  of  the  sale  of  public  schools  sanctioned  under 
Section  36  of  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1872,  of  the  transfer 
of  Schools  sanctioned  under  Sections  38  and  39  of  the  Education 
(Scotland  Act),  1872,  as  well  as  of  the  ^ants  made  to  sunplement 
the  rates  of  poor  and  populous  districts  (Section  67  oi  the  Act 
of  1872,  as  amended  by  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  1897). 

XL — School  AtteTidance. 
Widi    our   present   estimated    population    there  might  be  Numboron 
934,429  (1  in  5)  on  the  registers,  and  778,691  (1  in  6)  in  average  ^^^^^ 
daily  attendance.*    But  our  returns  show  only  804,162  children  attonfanoe. 
on  the  roisters  of  all  the  schools  upon  the  annual  grant  list 
and  696,^1  in  average  attendance  in  respect  of  these  schools. 

In  other  words,  for  every  100  children  who  might  be  on  the 
registers,  for  whom  some  100  school  s^ts  have  been  provided,,  we 
have  only  86  scholars  on  the  roisters,  and  75  in  daily  attendance. 
We  think  that,  without  unduly  straining  the  compulsory  clauses, 
a  considerable  addition  might  be  made  to  the  number  in  average 
attendance.  Even  with  necessary  deductions,  such  as  those  to 
which  we  have  referred  above,  ana  allowing  for  the  absence  from 
school  of  children  wholly  or  partially  exempted!  from  school 
attendance  in  terms  of  Section  3  of  the  Education  (Scotland) 
Act,  1901,  it  follows  that  there  might  be  over  a  hundred 
thousand  scholars  more  than  at  present  on  the  registers  of  aided 
schools. 

The  following  Betiurn  gives  particulars  for  certain  years  of 
the  scholars  in  average  attendance,  and  the  numbers  on  the 
Registers  of  all  schools  m  receipt  of  Annual  Grants,  and  shows 
the  proportion  which  they  bear  to  the  estimated  population  of 
the  Country,  together  with  the  percentages  of  the  scholars  in 
average   attendance    to    the    total    n\um)ers   on    the    School 


1884-6.t 

1800-1. 

1900-1. 

1902-8. 

1908-4. 

1904-6. 

of  ^fekooig   on   lAtf  Annual 
QrmUlM      .       .       .       . 

471,176 

640,028 

686,874 

.660.289 

682,269 

606.831 

S.  ErtimiitodpoimlaUoii 

8,897,277 

4,088,108 

4,472,108 

4,671,080 

4,62U11 

4,672,146 

S.  SdioianonUieSchoolSMlaten 

612,094 

680,680 

767,421 

786,478 

798,492 

804,162 

12-08 

18-88, 

14-28 

14-64 

1476 

14-90 

„            (8)to(2)  . 

16-70 

16-87 

17-16 

1718 

17-17 

17-21 

(l>to(«)  , 

76-97 

,      79-84 

82-92 

8621 

86-98 

86-60 

t  lint  jmx  for  whkh  fl^arM  «fe  oow  sTailAble. 

Hese  figures  represent  a  distinct  advance  on  thos^  for  the 
preceding  year.  The  i)ercentage  of  average  attendance  to  the 
numbw  on  the  register  is  the  b^t  on  recora. 

*  Weftro  here  following  the  proportion  that  has  been  accepted  in  the  past, 
and  propoae  to  oonakkr  very  carefolly  how  far  it  ia  m  aooordaace  with  preeeiit 
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During  the  past  year  returns  as  to  school  attendance,  not  only 
in  the  state-aided  schools  but  also  in  Higher  Class,  Private,  and 
other  schools  within  their  districts,  have  been  called  for  firom  the 
School  Boards.  Although  these  returns  may  not  in  every  case 
be  absohitely  accurate  and  complete,  the  result  of  the  enauiry,  as 
summarised  in  the  following  table,  is  of  great  interest  ana  value. 
The  figures  relate  to  the  twelve  months  ended  31st  December, 
1904. 


Number 
of  GhUdren 
between  the 

Estimated 

Population 

in  1904. 

Number  of 

Scholars 

on  Registers 

in  all 

Schools. 

Average 

Attendance 

in  all 

Schools. 

Children  exempted  in 

terms  of  the  Education 

(Scotland)  Act,  1901. 

ages  of  :— 

Condition- 
ally. 

Without 
Conditions. 

5    and     7 

7      „      12 

12      „     14 

192,293 
481,467 
183,716 

157.828 
464,765 
176,333 

131,977 
410,795 
154,807 

6,942 

1,907 

6      „      H 
over  14 

857,475 

798,926 
=■9317  per 
oent  of  pop- 
School    age 
(5tol4yeara) 

35,741 

697,579 
31,638 

Total  Number 
of  ChUdien. 

834,667 

729,217 
=87 -37  per 
oent.  of  No. 
on    Regis- 
ters. 

Relief  of 
fees. 


In  connection  with  this,  it  may  be  convenient  again  to 
recapitulate  the  steps  by  which  fees  have  been  almost  entirely 
relieved  in  State-aided  schools.  By  the  provisions  of  the 
Local  Government  Act  of  1889,  a  large  sum  was  made  avail- 
able for  the  relief  of  fees.  Regulations  stating  the  conditions 
under  which  this  sum  would  be  distributed  were  contained 
in  a  Minute  issued  by  the  Department  on  26th  Au^st  of 
that  year.  These  regulations  came  into  force  on  1st  October 
following,  and  from  that  date  fees  were  relieved,  in  all  but  excep- 
tional cases,  for  scholars  in  all  the  compulsory  standards  of  the 
Code.  The  Local  Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise)  Act,  1890, 
applied  a  further  sum  ot  40,000i.  towards  this  purpose.  By  a 
Minute  of  11th  June  1891,  the  conditions  under  which  the 
amounts  so  available  were  distributed  were  so  tar  varied  as  to 
substitute  an  age  limit  (5-14)  in  place  of  the  previous  limit  to 
scholars  who  h^  not  passed  the  5th  Standard,  and  in  the  Code 
for  1894  that  age  limit  was  extended  (3-15).  In  1892  a  change 
was  made,  whereby  a  sum  was  voted  by  Parliament  in  lieu  of  the 
sum  available  under  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1889.  In  1905 
the  sum  so  voted  was  350,857Z.  During  the  year  ended  31st 
March  1906,  besides  the  sum  of  40,000^.  available  under  section  2 
(ii.)  of  the  Local  Taxation  Act,  189D,  a  further  sum  of  27,777i.  was 
available  under  section  2  (6)  of  the  Education  and  Local  Taxation 
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Aocoont  (ScotUnd)  Act,  1892«  The  capitation  grant  paid  in 
relief  of  fees  is  at  the  rate  of  lis,,  of  which  lOs.  is  met  from 
the  Parliamentary  Orant  and  is.  from  the  sums  otherwise 
available. 

The  table  below*  shows  the  amount  granted  to  various 
descriptions  of  schools  for  the  year  ended  Slst  March  1905. 
The  following  is  an  approximate  stat^nent  as  to  the  extent  ot 
the  relief  granted : — 

Number  of  scholars  on  registers  of  schools 
on  annual  grant  list  between  3  and  16 
years  of  age 


Deduct  approximate  number  in  fee-paying 
schools  and  in  schools  not  claiming  the 
grant  in  relief  of  fees        .... 


795,809 


16,750 


Extent  of  relief  granted  by  the  Code      -     779,059 

These  iSgures  show  that,  except  for  a  comnaratively  insignifi* 
cant  numl^r  of  schools  and  scholars,  free  eaucation  practically 
prevails  throughout  the  State-aided  schools  in  Scotland 

in. — Suhjecte  of  Instrvietion,  Jtc. 

The  main  subjects  of  instruction  are  reading,  writing,  and  maIh 
arithmetic*.       But  while  these  subjects    naturally   form    the  Subjeett. 
staple  of  work  of  the  school,  it  has  never  been  the  practice 
in  Scotch  schools  to  confine  the  instruction,  even  in  the  more 
elementary  stages,  to  those  subjects.    It  has  been  found  that  a 
reasonable  infusion  of  other  subjects,  while  adding  to  the  interest  AaxilUry 
of  the  work,  stimulating  the  intelligence  and  developing  the  Bnbjecu. 
capabilities  of  the  children,  tends  to  further  rather  than  to  retard 
progress  in  the  essential  subjects.  But  these  subjects,  while  rarely 
or  never  to  be  omitted,  are  to  be  regarded  as  auxili^  only.  They 
are  valuable  for  the  discipline  they  afford,  and  the  variety  of  means 
they  offer  for  exercising  the  intelligence  oi  the  children,  rather 
than  for  the    amount  of   positive    knov4edge  or   proficiency 
acquired,  though  that  may  be  not  inconsiderama 


*  Tablk. 

Tablb  showing  the  amount  paid  by  the  Scotch  Education  Department  in 
Belief  of  School  Fees  for  the  year  ended  Slst  March,  1905. 

£      9.   d.         £       s.   d. 
To  school  boards  for  pnbUc  schools  •  900,906  15    0     360,305  15    0 


To  maoagen  oi  Toluntary  schools  :-^ 

Chnreh  of  Seotland 
United  Free  Chorch     - 
Episoopal  Chnrcfa  - 
Bomaa  Catholic  Chnreh 
Undenominattoiial 


1,978    4  0 

1,077  12  0 

6,423    8  0 

39,878    0  0 

3,489  18  0 


52,846  17    0 
£413^152  12    0 
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The  auxiliaiy  subjects,  as  described  in  Article  19  of  the 
Code,  are:  —  Fhysical  exercises,  singing,  drawing,  nature 
knowledge,  geography,  history,  and,  for  girls,  sewing.  Certain 
of  these  subjects,  e.g.y  nature  knowlrage,  geography,  his- 
tory, may  be,  and  ought  to  be,  made  to  subserve  in  large 
de^e  tne  purposes  of  the  main  instruction  in  English  and 
arithmetic,  and  instruclS<m  in  the  former  cIjUs  of  subjects 
need  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  attainment  of  due  proficiency 
in  Ae  latter.  Drawing,  if  properiy  taught,  is  a  valuaole  instru- 
ment for  nature  study,  and  may  indeed  be  reckoned  as  part  of 
the  same  subject  Other  subjects,  e^.^  physioal  exwcises  and 
singing,  while  less  intimately  allied  with  tlie  main  instruction, 
are  essential  concomitanta  of  it,  while  se¥mi^  is  a  8id3J,ect  in 
which  some  degree  of  expertness  must  be  acquired  during  school 
life,  if  it  is  to  be  acquired  at  all. 

For  these  reasons  we  regard  the  foregoing  subjects,  each  in  due 
measure,  and  with  due  regard  to  the  age  of  the  pupil,  as  integral 
parts  of  the  curriculum  in  the  elementary  stages  of  every  school, 
and  we  would  regret  if,  whether  from  the  lack  of  duly  qualified 
teachers  or  other  causes,  any  part  of  thiscomprehensive  discipline 
fifcotild  have  to  be  omitted.  .    ' 

The  subjects  in  which  the  lack  of  expert  teachers  is  most 
felt  are  physical  exercises  and  drawing,  but  this  defect  is  being 
gmdualli^  remedied  through  the  a£;ency  of  the  classes  for  the 
mrther  instruction  of  teachers,  which  have  been  established 
under  Article  91  (d)  of  the  Code.  After  allowing  sufficient  time 
for  the  operation  of  these  classes  to  have  its  due  effect,  we  hold 
that  no  school  should  continue  to  be  recognised  as  efficient  whose 
staff  13  not  specially  qualified  in  respect  of  some  one  or  other 
of  its  members  to  give  efficient  instruction  in  all  the  branches 
of  the  normal  curriculum. 

Inquiry  into  ^  Royal  Commission  was  appointed  in  1902  to  enquire 
Physical  into  the  opportunities  for  physical  training  now  available  in  the 
Training.  State-aided  day  schools  and  other  educational  institutions  of 
Scotland,  and  to  suggest  means  by  which  such  training  might  be 
made  to  conduce  to  the  welfare  of  the  pupils,  and,  further,  how 
such  opportunities  might  be  increased  by  continuation  classes  and 
otherwise,  so  as  to  develop,  in  their  practical  application  to  the 
requirements  of  life,  the  faculties  of  those  who  nave  left  the  day 
schools,  and  thus  to  contribute  towards  the  sources  of  national 
strength.    That  Commission  made  its  Report  in  March,  1903. 

As  was  suggested  by  the  Commission,  a  Committee-  was 
appointed  to  araft  a  suitable  course  of  physical  exercises  for 
schools,  and  the  Report  of  this  Committee,  together  with  the 
Svllabus  of  Physical  Exercises  prepared  bv  them,  was  issued  in 
March,  1904.  School  Authorities  were  mmished  with  a  copy 
of  thia  Syllabus  and  their  special  attention  was  drawn  to  Uie 
terms  of  the  Report. 
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Grants  for  instruction  in  drawing;  were  made  under  Article  Drawing. 
19.  B.  4.  to  2,917  schools  out  of  3,244,  but  this  does  not  represent 
the  complete  number  of  schools  in  which  some  amount  of 
instruction  in  drawing  was  given.  The  grant  was  withheld  (or 
was  not  claimed)  ixi  some  cases,  either  because  of  the  insufficient 
amount  of  instruction  eiven  or  because  the  character  of  the 
instruction  was  not  such  as  to  warrant  the  payment  of  a  grant 

Singing  is  taught  in  3,202  schools,  out  of  3,244,  and  in  all  Siagiiig. 
but  69  of  these  cases  it  was  taught  from  notes.    From  the 
reports  of  our  Inspectors  we  may  reasonably  hope  that  even 
this  small  residuum  of  schools  in  which  singmg  is  not  taught, 
or  is  taught  incompletely^  will  be  further  reduced. 


The  other  auxiliary  subjects  (nature  knowledge,  geography, 
bistory,  and  needlework)  are  practically  universal  in  all  schools 


Othv 
8iibJ«cti. 

which'  possess  the  complete'  organisation  of  junior  and  senior 
divisiona  The  character  of  the  instruction  in  these  subjects 
will  be  gathered  from  the  Inspectors'  divisional  reports;  but 
generally  we  have  to  express  our  satisfaction  with  the  progress 
made,  while  the  various  points  of  criticism  containea  in  the 
reports  will  receive  our  attention  with  a  view  to  effecting 
further  improvement 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  savings  banks  have  been  established  SaVingt 
in  118  schools,  the  amount  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  depositors  ^"^^  "* 
(12,471  in  number)  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  being  4,220{.,  ubnuieft. 
and  that  there  are  school  libraries  in  1,278  schools,  with  an 
aggr^;ate  of  286,007  books. 

For  convenience  of  reference,  it  may  be  well  again  to  GetMnl 
recapitulate  the  alterations  in  the  system  upon  which  ^•^'mw. 
grants  have  been  made  in  recent  years.  By  an  important 
change  introduced  into  the  Code  in  1886,  that  large  part  of 
every  school  which  consisted  of  scholars  below  the  3rd 
Standard  was  relieved  of  individual  examination,  its 
efficiency  being  judged  by  a  collective  test  The  change  was 
introdu<>9d  as  an  experiment  It  was  afterwards  carried  out  on 
a  wider  scale,  so  tnat  individual  examination  ceased  to  form 
the  basis  of  any  payment  for  the  ordinary  standard  work  of  the 
school  In  the  Keport  for  1897-98  further  changes  were 
foreshadowed,  which  have  since  been  carried  intio  effect 
The  main  features  of  these  chaimes  were  the  fixing  of  a 
standard  of  attainment  (that  of  the  l^rit  Certificate)  which  might 
fEurly  be  r^rded  as  the  satis&ctory  outcome  of  an  Elementary 
School  Course;  the  giving  still  greater  freedom  to  Managers 
and  Teachers  in  the  determination  of  the  steps  by  which 
that  standard  shall  be  attained,  subject  to  such  general 
provisions  as  shall  secure  sufficient  breadth  in  the  education 
«ven;  and  the  defining  of  a  normal  curriculum  for  an 
l^ementary  School,  in  which  provision  is  made  for  the  teaching 
of  Drawing,  and  also  for  such  study  of  the  common  objects  ana 
natural  features  of  the  neighbourhood  as  may  be  a  preliminary 
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or  concomitant  of  the  more  definite  study  of  Elementary  Science 
and  Geography.  A  change  in  the  method  of  inspection  has  also 
been  developed,  the  main  principle  of  which  is  that  insi>ection 
should  not  regulate  teachmg  but  vice  verad,  though  it  voll  still 
be  the  business  of  the  Inspector  to  animadvert  on  deficiencies 
in  the  curriculum. 

The  passing  of  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1901, 
rcnderea  it  desirable  that  a  further  step  should  be  made  in 
educational  organization.  Certain  changes,  which  are  all  in 
the  line  of  recent  developments,  were  accordingly  made  in 
the  Code  of  1903.  The  natiure  of  these  changes  may  be 
briefly  summarized  as  follows : — Under  the  condition  of  things 
which  existed  prior  to  this  Act,  the  Merit  Certificate  was 
properly  described  as  the  Leaving  Certificate  of  the  Elementary 
School,  and  as  there  was  no  secmity  for  the  further  continuance 
at  school  of  pupils  who  had  obtained  this  Certificate,  it  was 
desirable  that  the  standard  of  attainment  in  elementary  subjects 
required  for  the  Certificate  should  be  fixed  as  high  as  was 
reasonably  possible,  and  no  provision  was  made  for  the  system- 
atic instruction  of  pupils  beyond  this  stage,  except  in  the  case  of 
those  pupils  who  took  up  the  study  of  secondary  subjects.  But 
under  the  new  condition  of  things  it  was  found  that  laige  numbers 
of  pupils  for  whom  instruction  in  secondarv  subjects  is  not 
suitable  obtained  the  Merit  Certificate  a  consiaerable  time  before 
they  were  entitled  to  leave  school  The  provision  of  suitable 
courses  of  instruction  for  such  pupils  became  imperativa 
The  steps  which  we  proposed  to  taice  to  that  end  were,  in  the 
first  place,  brought  before  the  public  for  discussion  and  sugg^es- 
tion  in  Circular  374,  and  have  smce  been  definitely  embodied  in 
Article  21  of  the  Code  (Supplementary  Courses)  and  the  relative 
Schedules  V.  and  VL  Connected  with  this  change,  and  arising 
directly  out  of  it,  was  another  of  similar  importance.  It  was  desir- 
able that  the  Merit  Certificate  should  continue  as  before  to  mark 
the  successful  completion  of  the  whole  course  of  the  Elementary 
School  proper.  For  that  purpose  it  was  necessary  that  it  should 
record  not  merely  the  pupil's  attainments  at  the  time  of  entering 
on  a  Supplementary  Course,  but  also  the  value  of  the  work 
which  he  had  done  subsequently  while  in  the  Supplementary 
Course.  It  could,  therefore,  no  longer  be  required  as  an  indication 
of  the  pupil's  fitness  to  enter  upon  such  a  course  or  to  begin  the 
studies  proper  to  a  secondary  school  or  a  higher  grade  scnool  or 
department.  For  these  purposes  a  standard  of  proficiency  was 
indicated  in  Article  29  ot  the  Code,  which,  while  on  the 
same  lines  as  the  former  requirement  of  the  Merit  Certificate, 
takes  account  of  the  fact  that  the  pupil's  studies  of  elementarv 
subjects  will,  in  all  these  cases,  be  in  some  measure  continued, 
ana  is,  therefore,  more  elastic  in  character.  It  was  also 
decided,  after  careful  consideration,  that  the  question  of  the 
pupil's  fitness,  according  to  this  standard,  to  enter  upon  a 
higher  course  of  studies,  should  no  longer  be  determined  by  the 
results  of  a  single  examination,  but  by  the  whole  character  of  his 
work  during  the  preceding  school  course,  and,   particularly, 
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during  the  six  months  preceding  his  possible  transference,  during 
which  the  Headmaster  of  the  school  would  bo  charged  with  a 
special  responsibility  for  observing,  testing,  and  reporUng  to  His 
Majesty's  Inspector  the  attainments  of  the  respective  candidates. 
It  is,  of  course,  the  duty  of  His  Majesty's  Inspector  to  ascertain 
that  this  responsibility  is  in  all  cases  properly  discharged. 

One  effect  aimed  at  in  these  changes  is  an  improvement 
in  school  organization,  resulting  from  tne  transfer  at  an  earlier 
age  to  secondary  or  higher  grade  schools  of  those  pupils  who 
^desire,  and  are  fit  to  enter  upon,  the  work  of  sucn  schools, 
*  while,  in  the  case  of  those  who  remain  in  the  elementary  schools, 
further  instruction  in  elementary  subjects  can  be  given  in  such 
form  as  to  have  a  higher  practical  value  for  the  work  of  life 
Towards  the  close  of  tne  summer  session  of  1905.  43,438  candi- 
date were  approved  by  the  Inspectors  under  Article  29  of  the 
C5ode  for  enrolment  in  Supplementary  Courses  or  Higher  Grade 
Departments,  and  7,558  were  awarded  a  Merit  Certificate  under 
the  Code. 

One  further  consequence  of  the  change  in  organization  Higher 
already  described  has  been  a  remarkable  increase  in  the  number  Onde 
of  Hi/her  Grade  departments.  These  have  increased  from  3(>  ^'l^'.^^ta^ 
in  operation  during  the  session  1902-3  to  133  at  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  present  session.  Under  the  conditions  creat^l 
by  the  Act  of  1901,  these  departments  are  no  longer  required  to 
discharge  the  function  of  giving  something  of  the  nature  of  a 
specialized  education  to  pupils  who  will  leave  school  at  a  com- 
paratively early  age.  That  function,  so  &r  as  it  is  necessary,  is 
how  discharged  by  the  Supplementary  Courses.  The  Higher 
Grade  departments  are  therefore  free  to  continue  a  stage  further 
the  general  education  of  that  considerable  body  of  ]>upils,  who, 
under  the  new  conditions,  may  be  expected  to  remain  at  school 
till  15  or  16.  Hence  the  courses— predominantly  scientific  or 
predominantly  commercial — ^which  tormerly  characterized  these 
departm^its  will,  we  hope,  tend  to  disappear  and  be  replaced  by 
a  course  of  general  education  in  which  the  study  of  English  ana 
one  or  more  languages  will  be  balanced  by  a  sufficient  but  not 
excessive  discipline  in  Mathematics  (including  Arithmetic), 
Science  and  Drawing,  all  specialization  on  commercial  or  tech- 
nical lines  being  postponed  tmtil  the  pupils  have  reached  the 
stage  of  the  Intermediate  Certificate.  During  the  past  year  in 
the  Higher  Grade  Schools  or  Departments,  payments  were 
made  under  Article  142  of  the  Code  in  respect  of  an  average 
attendance  of  14,508,  of  which  7,937  represented  the  attendance 
of  scholars  in  the  first  year's  stage  of  tne  various  courses,  4,340 
in  the  second,  and  2,231  beyond  the  second ;  4,661  scholars, 
were  paid  for  at  the  higher  rate  on  account  ojp  exceptional 


Fuller  details  as  to  the  principles  upon  which  the  present 
organization  of  education  in  Scotland  is  cased,  in  so  far  as  that 
organization  is  affected  by  r^ulations  of  the  Department,  will  be 
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found  in  the  "  Explanatory  Memorandum  "  which  accompanied  a 
selection  of  circular  letters  of  the  Department  published  in  May, 
1904. 

IV. — Teaching  Power. 

Namber  of  The  number  of  schools  under  inspection  in  1905  was  3,244  with 

•loaciMirs.        ^^  average  attendance  of  696,381  children.    The  Staff  provided 
for  the  instruction  of  these  scholars  was  made  up  as  follows : — 

Total  No. 
of  Teaehen. 

1.  Certificated  Teachers  (Art.  42).— 

(a)  Trained,  Male  3,805,  Female  5,242=9,047  \      ,«  ^nr 
(6)  Untrained  „      875,        „      3,584=4,459/  "  ^"^'^^^    * 

2.  Provisionally  Certificated  Teachers  (Art.  60) — 

Male  11,  Female  87 98 

3.  Assistant  Teachers  (Art.  79). — 

Qualified  under — 

(a)  Art.  79  (a)  Male  87,  Female  1,265  =  1,352] 

(b)  „    79(6)    „     28,      „  17=      45    -     2,718 

(c)  „     79(c)    „     90,      „        1,231-1,321] 

4.  Female    Assistants  (Art.  32   (c)  3)  -        -        -         172 

5.  Pupil  Teachers  (Art.  70).— 


(a)  In  1st  year  Male  194,  Female  800=    994 
(6)    „   2nd   „       „      164,       „       805=    969 

(c)  „    3rd   „        „      183,       „       958  =  1,141  f 

(d)  „    4th    „       „     135,       „       952  =  1,087] 


I 


4,191 


6.  Stipendiary  Monitors  (Art.  70  (h)  and  (i))  -  12 

Total  number  of  Teachers  of  all  grades         -    20,697 

From  the  above  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  13,506 
certificated  teachers  (as  against  2,406  employed  in  1869)  were 
employed,  or  a  proportion  of  one  certificated  teacher  for 
every  52  children.  But  if  the  number  of  teachers  qualified 
under  Article  79  be  included,  there  is  a  proportion  (exclusive  of 
pupil  teachers  and  imqualified  assistants)  of  one  qualified  teacher 
for  every  43  children,  a  proportion  which  might,  however,  with 
advantage  be  improved,  especially  as  regaras  the  suppljr  of 
certificated  trained  teachers.  We  are  glad  to  note  that  indica- 
tions of  a  tendency  towards  improvement  in  this  respect  are 
not  wanting.  A  comparison  with  the  figures  of  last  year  shows 
the  number  of  certificated  teachers  actually  employed  to  have 
increased  by  811  (Male  131,  Female  680),  whilst  the  number  of 
assistant  teachers  has  remained  stationary  and  the  provisionally 
certificated  teachers  under  Art  60  have  decreased  oy  8 — a  nett 
increase  of  803  qualified  teachers.  The  increase  in  average 
attendance  during  the  same  period  has  been  14,112,  which — 
following  the  proportion  referred  to  above,  of  one  teacher  for 
every  43  children — would  account  for  only  328  of  the  additional 
teachers,  leaving  475  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  more  liberal 
staffing  arrangements  adopted  by  school  managers. 

Besides  providing  the  811  additional  certificated  teachers 
referred  to  above,  the  wastage  resulting  from  the  retirement 
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of  teacherB  from  active  service  has  to  be  made  good,  and  it  is 

important  to  consider  whether  the  additions  to  the  body  of 

certificated  teachers  during  the  past  year  have  been  sufficient 

for  these  purposes.     In  order  to  arrive  at  trustworthy  figures  as 

regards  the  waste  of  teaching  power,  careful  enquiry  as  to  the 

cause  of  leaving  has  been  made  in  all  cases  where  certificated 

teachers  have  relinquished  their  appointments,  and  a  summary 

of   the   results  of   this  enquiry  during  the  year   1905  —  so 

tsLT  as  teachers  who  are  not  known  to  have  taken  up  fresh 

engagements  in  Scotland  are  concerned — ^wiU  be  found  in  the 

following  table : — 


Reasons  for  Leaving. 


Death 

Retired 

•m-health 

Change  of  profession 

Gone  to  iSooth  Africa         .... 

Gone  abroad  (elsewhere  than  Sonth  Africa) 

Gone  abroad  to  stndy  .... 
t  Appointment  in  England   .... 

Appointment  in  a  Higher-class  School 

IKsmiseed 

Marriage    -       • 

Domestic  reasons 

Gone  to  University 

Reason  not  known 

Total    .... 


Number  of  Certificated 
Teachers  who  left. 


Females. 


22 
9 

66» 
17 
18 
U 

45 
1 

1 

201 

12 

4 
18 


418 


It  is  evident  that  the  whole  of  the  584  teachers  included  in 
this  statement,  as  well  as  the  36  referred  to  in  the  footnote,  are, 
for  the  time  being,  lost  to  the  teaching  profession,  but  many  of 
them  will,  no  doubt,  eventually  re-enter  it.  Enquiries  have 
shown  the  number  of  such  cases  of  re-entry  during  the  past 
year  to  have  been  approximatelv  100,  and  the  nett  loss  may 
therefore  be  estimated  at  520.    This  number  added  to  the  811 

*  Of  these,  3  Males  and  6  Females  received  Disablement  AUonranoes. 
t  These  figores  do  not  inclada  36  teaohers  (2  Males  and  84  Females)  who 
completed  their  training  this  year  and  have  obtained  appointments  in  England. 
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additional  certificated  teachers  already  reterred  to,  gives  a  total 
deficiency  of  1,331  to  be  made  good,  It  will  be  seen  from 
the  figures  given  below  that  the  nxmiber  of  new  certificated 
teachers  recognised  during  the  past  year,  viz.,  1,169,  falls 
short  of  this  number  by  162,  and  it  would  therefore  seem  that 
the  present  output  of  certificated  teachers,  whilst  not  in  excess 
of  the  requirements,  fairly  meets  the  needs  of  the  country  under 
existing  circumstances. 

Sources  of  It  is  well  to  recapitulate  the  sources  from  which  the  existing 

bupply.  supply  has  been  drawn,  and  is  now  annually  recruited 

In  the  earliest  years  of  administration  imder  the  Act,  it  was 
necessary  to  make  special  arrangements  for  the  recognition  of 
those  actually  engaged  in  teaching,  and  the  Code  accordinglv  bo 
provided.  Certificates  were  granted  (under  Article  66)  to  teachers 
who  were  in  charge  of  parish  schools,  and  who  gave  proof  of 
fair  professional  sKilL  The  Education  Act  actually  gxtmted  to 
such  teachers  the  status  of  certificated  teachers,  and  to  this  we 
added  the  grant  of  a  parchment  certificate  upon  a  favourable 
report  from  an  Inspector.  Further,  by  Article  59,  which  became 
a  lapsed  article  in  1879,  certificates  were  granted  to  teachers 
who,  in  other  than  parochial  schools,  had  served  with  success  for 
several  years,  and  satisfied  the  Inspector  as  to  their  professional 
skill.  The  total  number  of  certificates  thus  granted  was  553  to 
male  and  138  to  female  teachers.  Hie  supply  of  new  teachers 
from  these  sources  has,  of  course,  now  come  to  an  end.  and  there 
must  be  a  constant  diminution  in  the  number  of  those  whose 
certificates  have  been  thus  obtained. 

Teachers  Another  class  of  teachers  are   those  who  hold  provisional 

Oe^ificatodf  certificates  granted  on  certain  conditions  to  pupil-teachers  and 
others  in  terms  of  Article  60  of  the  Code.  These  qualify  the 
holder  to  take  charge  of  a  small  school  with  less  than  60  chil- 
dren in  average  attendance,  a  somewhat  lower  Qualification  being 
accepted  as  sufficient  for  the  charge  of  a  school  with  an  average 
attendance  of  not  more  than  40  scholars.  We  consider  that 
such  teachers  may,  for  a  few  years,  serve  in  small  schools  with 
advantiiffe  to  themselves,  and  at  a  smaller  cost  than  the  salarv 
of  a  fully-trained  teacher  would  involve.  The  number  of  suet 
teachers,  however,  shows  a  tendency  to  diminish.  We  find  from 
our  returns  that,  during  last  year,  98  teachers  of  these  grades 
were  actually  in  charge  of  such  schools  in  place  of  106  so  in 
charge  in  the  previous  year. 

Setting  aside  these  necessarily  limited  sources  of  supply  we 
find  that  the  general  sources  from  which  the  body  of  certificated 
teachers  may  be  recruited,  are  to  be  found  in  those  who  have 
successfully  completed  their  period  of  training  as  Students  in 
Training  Colleges,  or  as  King  s  Students,  and  m  the  successful 
candidates  at  the  annual  examination  for  certificates,  conducted 
under  the  directions  of  the  Department.  During  the  past  year 
1,169  teachers  were  thus  added  to  the  body. 
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The  number  includes  students  in  training  collies,  University  Additioiis 
King's  Studente  imder  Article  96,  graduates  under  Articles  47  J^  ^ 
IL  (c)  and  48  (b)  of  the  Code,  and  acting  teachers,  as  shown 
in  the  following  table : — 


Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

BtadentB  in  training  oolleges 

Sing's  Students  (Art  96) 

Graduates  nnder  Art.  47  IL  (c)        .       .       .       . 

.,    48(*) 

Acting  teachers 

123 

54 

15 

5 

6 

482 
51 
23 
16 

306 

606 

106 

38 

20 

401 

Totals 

203 

966 

1,169 

Teachers. 


This  shows  a  decrease  as  compared  with  last  year,  when  the 
numbers  were  223  males  and  1,053  females,  or  1,276  in  all. 

Turning  again  to  the  whole  existing  supply  of  teachers,  we  Proportioa 
find  that  of  4,680  male  teachers,  81*30  per  cent,  had  been  ^'^'•^'^ 
students  in  training  colleges  or  King's  Students,  while  of  8,826 
female  teachers,  59^39  per  cent,  had  received  a  similar  traininis^. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  of  the  minority,  especial^ 
in  the  case  of  the  male  teachers,  many  have  obtained,  otnerwise 
thaji  in  the  training  colleges,  a  training  of  a  very  valuable  sort. 
Many  of  both  sexes,  who  enter  the  examination  as  acting  teachers, 
have  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  duties  of  their  profession  by 
serving  as  pupil-teachers,  and  afterwards  as  assistants,  under 
teachers  of  large  experience  and  skill.  Of  the  whole  number  of 
teachers  again,  we  find  that  1,515  are  graduates  (1,833  male  and 
182  female),  while  many  have  been  partially  educated  at  the 
universities,  and  have  also  acquired  experience  by  service  in 
schools.  In  the  case  of  imiversity  graduates,  the  examination 
is  confined  to  those  subjects  which  bear  directly  on  the  practical 
duties  of  a  teacher,  or  which  are  not  included  in  the  university 
curriculum. 

The  training  colle^,  however,  continue  to  constitute  the  chief  Training 
source  of  the  teachu^  supply,  and  we  found  it  expedient  in  ^^^R^ 
1898  and  in  1900  considerably  to  increase  the  number  of  recog* 
nised  students.    These  coU^es,  which  are  eight  in  number,  are 
now  recognised  for  1,412  students. 

We  estimate  very  highly  the  plan  of  adding  some  attendance  at  AttencUnce 
universityclasses  to  theordinary  curriculum  of  thetrainingcolle^es.  cL«w*!*"*'^^ 
This  plan  was  first  proposed  by  the  Code  of  1873,  under  which 
the  fees  of  students,  who,  aftef  giving  proot  of  their  qualitieations, 
attended  university  classes,  wore  adniittod  as  part  of  the  legiti- 
mate expenditure  of  training  colleges.  Advantage  has  ^en 
taken  of  t^e  opportunity  to  a  large  extent      The  number  of 
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students  who  are  attending  university  classes  during  the  presen 
year  is  shown  in  the  following  table : — 


COLLBOE. 

Total  number  of  King's 
Scholars  in  training. 

Nomber  of  King's  Scholars 
attending  the  University. 

Males. 

Females 

Total. 

Males. 

Females 

Total. 

Aberdeen  C.S. 

„       U.F.C.    .       . 
Edinbargh  C.S. 

U.F.C.         - 

„         Episcopal      - 
Glasgow  C.S. 

„      U.F.C.     .       . 

„      K.C.         .       . 

14 
35 

71 
90* 

09 
81 

116 
95 
149 
134t 
72 
181 
169 
119 

130 
130 
220 
224 
72 
250 
250 
119 

11 
21 
43 
43 

48 
81 

4 

6 

58 

32 

36 

7 

15 

27 

101 

75 

72 

m 

7 

Totals      - 

360 

1,085 

1,395 

247 

167 

414 

*  Including  two  students  under  Article  95  (ft.), 
t  Including  one  student  under  Article  95  (.6). 

These  statistics  show  that  not  a  few  of  the  future  Scotch 
teachers  are  acquiring  some  higher  culture  in  a  sphere  larger 
than  that  of  any  institution  devoted  to  purely  professional 
training,  and  we  believe  that  this  will  greatly  help  in  maintaining 
the  high  standard  which  has  always  been  a  traditional  charac- 
teristic of  Scottish  education. 


Cnndidates 
for  admission 
to  the 
Training 
Colleges — 
pupil- 
teachers 


Seeing  that  the  training  colleg:es  are  the  source  from  which 
most  of  our  teachers  are  drawn,  it  is  interesting  to  inquire  whence 
the  candidates  for  admission  to  the  training  colleges  chie^y 
c#me. 

Last  year  there  were  4,191  pupil-teachers  of  all  years,  1,087 
of  whom  were  in  the  last  year  of  their  engagement.  In 
December,  1905,  957  pupil-teachers  and  ex-pupil-teachers  were 
presented  at  the  examination  for  admission  to  the  training 
colleges,  of  which  number  439  passed  the  examination  in  the 
first  01  second  class.  There  were  also  presented  274  candidates 
who  had  not  been  pupil-teachers,  of  whom  70  qualified  for  ad- 
mission. In  addition,  531  candidates  (389  pupil-teachers  and  142 
non-pupil  teachers),  having  passed  the  qualifying  examinations 
mentioned  in  Articles  70  (d)  6  (a),  70  (d)  6  (b\  95  (a)  2,  95  (a) 
3,  96  (a)  and  96  (6)  of  the  Code,  were  eligible  for  admission 
without  further  examination.    It  appears  that  it  is  the  pupil- 
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teacher  dass  from  which  the  great  majority  of  our  students 
come,  and  the  training  and  qualifications  of  the  pupil-teachers 
must  thus  exercise  a  determining  influence  upon  the  future 
teachers  who  come  from  training  collies. 

The  Code  now  restrictstthe  examinations  of  pupil-teachers  to  an 
examination  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  and  another  at  the 
dose  of  their  engagement,  whilst  those  who  have  been  successful 
at  the  Leaying  Certificate  Examination  are  on  certain  conditions 
exempted  even  from  these  tests  (see  Article  70  (d)  5  and  6). 
It  has  been  found  advisable,  however,  to  take  steps  to  secure 
that  certain  subjects  of  prime  importance  in  the  trainmg  of  future 
teachers  should  receive  r^ular  attention  throughout  the  pupil- 
teacher  course. 

The  table  below  gives  particulars  of  the  King's  Scholars  in 
training,  October,  1905. 


NuMBKB  OF  Kn^a's  Sgholabs  in  T&aikikg,  October,  1905. 


WbolMTtlMen 
PapUToMbmn. 

Who  hftTt  no!  been 
PnpUTeaohen. 

Total!. 

T«r. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

KntTear 

SeoondTctt 

TlitadY6tf(AittcI«83(tf))      •       " 

188 
182 
28 

422 

81 

600 

608 

64 

80 
27 
8 

68 
62 
6 

88 
79 
13 

108 
169 
81 

480 
618 
86 

048 
077 
67 

Totab     •       • 

298 

919 

1,212 

66 

116 

180 

868 

1.084 

1,882* 

^  There  an  In  addition  three  etodenta  under  Article  95  (6)  at  Edinburgh  IT.F.C.  Training  Oollege, 
makfaig  a  total  of  1.806  King's  Scholan  as  oompared  with  1,887  last  year— an  addition  of  8. 


But  there  is  another    source    from  which  the    supply    of 
trained  teaches  may  be    kept  up.      In  the  Code  for  1895 
important   changes   were  introduced,  by   which    it   is    made 
possible  for  the  universities   to  share  even  more  fiilly  in  the 
training  of  teachers.    That  Code  provided  for  a  new  class,  called 
King's  students,  who  receive  the  chief  part  of  their  instruction  at  Kinff^i 
the  universities,  while  otherwise  they  are  under  the  supervision  ^^"""JJI^* 
of  a  Local  Committee  responsible  for  their  professional  training.       ' 
Advantage  is  being  taken  of  this  new  provision  to  an  increasing 
extent. 

Particulars  of  the  King's  students  in  training  during  the  year 
1904-05  will  be  found  in  table  6  of  Part  III  of  the  Appendix, 
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whilst  the  following  table  shows  the  number  during  the  present 
session : — 

Number  of  King's  Students  in  Teainino,  Octobek,  1905. 


Who  have  been 
Papil  Teachers. 

Who  have  not  been 
PapU  TeMsben. 

Totals. 

Yew. 

1 

& 

1 

1 

b 

1 

1 

1 

1 

First  Yew 

Second  Year 

Tlilrd  Year  (Article  83(c))      -       - 

18 
17 

1 

71 
66 
20 

89 
73 
21 

16 
11 
6 

66 
41 

21 

72 
62 
26 

34 

28 
0 

127 
97 
41 

161 
126 
47 

Total* 

86 

147 

183 

32 

118 

150 

68 

266 

333 

The  total  of  333  students  shows  an  increase  of  70  over  last  year. 

Course  of  The  need  for  teachers  of  the  very  highest  attainments,  particu- 

TraiuuiK.  larly  in  Science  and  in  Modem  Languages,  has  been  emphasized 
by  the  establishment,  under  the  C^e  of  1899,  of  Higher  Grade 
departments,  in  which  special  attention  will  be  given  to 
these  subjects,  and  we  are  of  opinion  that  for  the  supply 
of  such  teachers  we  must  look  to  the  special  class  of  University 
King's  Scholars  and  Students.  It  accordingly  became  necessary 
to  take  steps  to  define  more  exactly  the  course  of  instruction 
to  be  pursued  by  these  University  King's  Scholars,  and,  while 
making  provision  for  their  practice  in  teaching,  and  for  their  due 
proficiency  in  certain  non-university  subjects,  to  ensure  that  as 
far  as  possible  their  studies  should  be  of  a  University  standard. 
As  a  step  in  this  direction  it  was  enacted  in  the  Coae  for  1901 
that  all  University  King's  Scholars  or  Students  shall  have  passed 
the  University  preliminary  examination  or  hold  leaving  certificates 
exemptii^  them  therefrom  before  admission  to  University  classes 
as  part  ottheir  course  of  training. 

As  regards  the  remaining  King's  Scholars  also,  the  recent 
alterations  in  the  Code,  in  particular  the  introduction  of  Drawing 
as  a  comoulsory  subject  and  the  institution  of  the  new  subject  of 
Nature  Knowledge,  would  have  rendered  necessary  some  re- 
adjustment of  tne  Training  College  Syllabus.  Tne  changes 
foreshadowed  in  the  report  for  1901  were,  after  careful  consider- 
ation, adopted,  and  will  be  found  embodied  in  Article  43  of 
the  Code  and  Circular  329,  while  the  corresponding  changes  in 
the  method  of  examination  are  explained  in  the  Circulars  and 
other  papers  re-printed  in  Part  III.  of  the  Appendix. 

A  further  step  in  the  direction  of  raising  the  standard  of 
general  education  among  future  teachers,  and,  iucidentalh^  of 
enlarging  the  opportunities  for  training,  was  taken  in  Their 
Lordships'  Minute  of  the  30lh  January,  1905,  establishing  Com- 
mittees for  the  training  of  teachers  in  connection  with  the 
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tTniyersitieB.  The  C!omimttees  under  this  Minute  have  now 
be^i  constituted  and  it  may  be  expected  that  they  will  be  in  a 
position  to  take  charge  of  the  training  of  students  in  the  coming 
session. 

The  average  salary  of  a  schoolmaster  (whether  principal  or  q^^I*®*^ 
assistant)    is    now    151i.  7s.  6d.,    whereas    in    1870   it   was  ^*"^ 
1012.  16a.  7(2. ;  that  of  a  schoolmistress  was  then  552.  149.  2df., 
and  is  now  772.  88.  8c2.     Besides  this,  1,562  masters  and  557 
mistresses  are  provided  with  residences  free  of  rent. 

Further  particulars  as  to  teachers'  salaries  will  be  found  in 
tables  12  and  13  of  Part  II.  of  the  Appendix. 

V. — Pensions. 

We  have  received,  during  the  year  ended  at  Michaelmas,  Code 
1905, 24  applications  on  behalf  of  teachers  in  Scotland,  satisfying  Penaiona. 
the  conditions  of  the  Minutes  of  26th  June  and  16th  July,  1875, 
16th  June,  1884,  and  27th  March,  1899,  and  have  awarded  2 
pensions  of  30Z.,  4  of  252.,  and  2  of  202. 

Since  the  practice  of  granting  pensions  was  resumed  in  1875, 
we  have  dealt  with  861  Scotch  applications.  We  have  awarded 
65  pensions  of  302.,  159  of  25L,  250  of  202.,  1  of  15L,  and  11  of 
102.,  and  83  gratuities  to  the  amount  of  2,0732.  lOs. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  following  pensions  have  been  awarded 
under  the  Minute  of  16th  June,  1884,  which  extended  the  original 
limits  of  Article  118  of  the  Code  in  iavour  of  teachers 
employed  before  August,  1851 ;  viz.,  46  of  30i.,  78  of  252.,  and 
137  of  202. 

We  may  also  call  attention  to  the  more  liberal  condition  as  to 
pensions  under  the  Code,  to  which  we  obtained  the  sanction  of  the 
Tr^usury  in  1899,  under  which  any  teacher  who  was  at  work 
before  1872  is  eligible,  instead  of  those  only  who  began  work 
before  1862. 

During  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1905  *  annual  superannua-  iMlowances 
tion  aUowances,  amounting  to  399Z.  128.  2d,  were  granted  under  gn^^er  the 
Sections  1  (2)  (rf)  and  5  (2)  {a)   of  the  Elementary  School  tioSTt?"''' 
Teachers  (Superannuation)  Act,  1898,  to  12  teachers  (11  men  and 
1  woman)  who  had  attained  the  age  of  65  years,  or  any  later 
age  to  which  their  certificates  may  have  been  extended  under 
Section  1  of  the  Act.    Since  1st  April,  1899,  when  the  Act  came 
into  force,  118  teachers  (91  men  and  27  women)  have  been 
granted  superannuation  allowances  amounting  to  3,779{.  ils.  9(2. 

During  the  same  year  disablement  allowances,  amounting  to  Disablement 
5042.  18«.  Id  were  granted  under  Section  2  of  the  Act  to  Allowancoi. 
19  teachers  under  65  years  of  age  (8  men  and  11  women)  who 
satisfied  the  Treasurv  that  they  had  become  i)ermanently 
incapable,  owing  to  in&rmity  of  niind  or  body,  of  being  efficient 
teacners  in  elementary  schools.  Since  1st  April,  1899,  the  sum 
of  3,4602.  12s.  Id.  in  inspect  of  these  allowances  has  been  granted 
to  129  teachers  (51  men  and  78  women). 

•  The  figares  for  the  year  ending  31st  March,  ISOS,  will  be  given  when  thU 
Report  18  re-issued  with  the  Appendix. 
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Contriba-  In  addition  to  the  superannuation  allowance,  a  teacher,  on 

tionsiinder     attaining  the  a^e of  65  years, is  entitled  to  the  annuityin  respect 

Sm^erannna-    of  his  contributions  to  the  deferred  annuity  JFiind.    The  rate  of 

tion  Act.         contribution  up  to  31st  March,  1901,  was  36.  per  annum  for  men 

and  21,  per  annum  for  women.    On  the  1st  of  April  of  that  year 

the  rate  of  contribution  for  men  teachers  in  Scotland  was  increased 

under  Section  1  (2)  (6)  and  (3)  of  the  Act,  to  3Z.  Ss,  per  annum, 

and  on  the  1st  of  April,  1902,  to  3Z.  108,  per  annum  under  Treasury 

Warrant  dated  19th  February,  1902.    Between  the  Ist  of  April, 

1899,  when  the  Act  came  into  force,  and  the  31st  of  March,  1905,* 

the  sum  of  119,340^.  ISa,  lid,  has  been  paid  to  the  National 

Debt  Commissioners  for  the  purposes  of  the  fund,  the  respectiye 

contributions    of   men    and    women    teachers    amounting    to 

62,259Z.  188.  5d,  and  57,081Z.  0«.  6d. 

Extension  of      The  certificates  of  11  men  teachers*  were  extended  under 

Certificates.     Section  1  of  the  Act,  which  provides  that  ^a  teacher's  certificate 

shall  expire  on  his  attaining  the  aee  of  65  years  unless  the 

Department,  on  account  of  his  special  fitness,  allows  his  service 

to  continue  for  a  further  limited  time. 

VL — Blind  and  Deaf-mute  GhiMren. 

We  have  referred  in  previous  years  to  the  fietct  that  by  the 
Education  of  Blind  and  Deaf-mute  Children  (Scotland)  Act, 
1890,  provision  has  been  made  to  secure  the  education  of  such 
children.  The  payments  by  School  Boards  sanctioned  under 
the  Act  run  as  a  rule  from  lOL  to  20^.  In  some  cases  an 
amount  for  transit  has  also  been  sanctioned.  A  lower  amount 
has  been  sanctioned  in  those  cases  in  which  the  parent  can 
afford  to  contribute  a  certain  amount,  but  caimot  bear  the  whole 
expense,  or  in  which  part  of  the  cost  has  been  contributed  from 
private  sources. 

In  connection  with  this,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  recent 
enterprise  has  shown  that,  by  a  wise  and  liberal  expenditure,  and 
by  careful  attention  to  the  best  methods  of  instruction,  the 
faculties  of  such  children  can  be  cultivated  to  a  degree  previously 
thought  impossible,  and  that  their  lot  in  life  may  thus  oe  greatly 
raised.  We  are  prepared  to  consider  any  jjroposal  which  a  school 
boanl  may  think  it  right  to  make  to  incur  the  expenditure 
necessary  to  procure  for  these  afflicted  children  such  complete 
find  systematic  training  as  is  provided  in  institutions  equipped 
with  the  most  effective  and  modem  apparatus,  and  with  an  ample 
and  specially  trained  staff.  This  cannot,  of  course,  be  given 
except  at  a  cost  higher  than  the  scale  we  have  indicated, 
but  school  boards  may  very  properly  consider  that  in  such  cases 
it  may  be  wise  to  act  liberally.  Care  must,  however,  be  taken  to 
secure  that  the  institution  chosen  is  in  a  position  to  give  an 
education  corresponding  with  the  scale  of  costs. 

*  The  figures  for  the  year  ending  Slat  March,  1906,  will  be  given  when  this 
Keport  is  re-imued  with  the  Appendix.  By  an  oversight  (which  is  now 
ooriected)  the  figures  for  1904  remained  unaltered  when  the  1905  Report  was 
re-issued. 
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Fourteen  institutions  not  otherwise  on  the  annual  grant  list,  and 
17  ordinary  annual  grant  schools,  with  special  provision  for  the 
instruction  of  blind  and  deaf-mute  children,  are  under  inspection 
by  the  Department  in  various  parts  oi  Scotland.  Grants  at  the 
rate  of  3i.  Sa.  in  each  case  were  paid  during  the  year  ended  3l8t 
August^  1905,  on  account  of  858  scholars  whose  attainments  in 
elementary  or  class  subjects  were  found  to  be  satisfactory,  and 
a  further  grant  of  21.  2a.  in  each  case  was  allowed  on  account  ot 
847  of  these  scholars  who  had  made  satisfactory  progress  in 
some  course  of  manual  instruction.  In  the  case  of  15  other 
scholars  the  grant  of  21.  28.  only  was  paid. 

The  Code  contains  special  provision  for  defective  and  epileptic  Defective 
children  by  which  it  is  hoped  that  school  managers  will  be  ^"4  EpUeptic 
enabled    to    deal   more  effectively  with  such  cases,  while  not  ^^^^"^ 
permitting  their  instruction  to  interfere  with  the  arrangements 
made  for  the  ordinary  scholars.    During  the  past  year  we  find 
that  classesfor  these  children  were  established  in  eight  schools,  and 
were  attended  by  343  scholars,  for  whom  a  grant  of  9312  I5a.  2d. 
was  claimed  under  Article  20(11.). 

YU.—Highla'iid  Schools. 

The  condition  of  education  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands  Special 
continues  to  eomge  our  attention.    In  previous  reports  we  have  Attendance 
referred  to  the  JCnute  of  1884  by  whicli  specially  liberal  grants  ^'^^• 
were  offered  to  the  schools  in  these  districts,  on  such  terms  as 
seemed  likely  to  increase  the  attendance.    The  conditions  of  this 
Minute  were  fulfilled  by  673  out  of  701  schools  inspected  during 
the    past   year  in    the   specified  counties,  and  extra  grants 
amoimting  to  10,8522.  138.,  have  been  paid  under  its  provisions 
during^ the  year. 

This  Minute  offered  another  advantage  to  these  counties  in  an  Grant  for 
increased  grant  to  certain  schools  for  higher  or  specific  subjects.  Higher 
It  has  been  felt  that  in  such  districts  it  was  expedient  to  give  instruction, 
special  opportunities  for  higher  instruction,  and  it  was  in  order  to 
help  school  boards  to  rive  such  opportunities  that  grants  of  10«. 
instead  of  48.  were  offered  for  each  pass  in  a  higner  subject  in 
certain  central  schools. 

Care  was  taken  in  introducing  the  new  system  of  payments 
in  1899  to  preserve  these  special  advantages  to  the  districts  in 
question,  and  under  Articles  22  and  147  an  additional  sum  of 
2,6642.  I6s.  has  been  paid  in  respect  of  an  average  attendance  of 
7,824  scholars. 

Further,  as  a  result  of  the  Minute  above  referred  to,  special  Q^^nt  for 
encouragement  is  offered  to  the  use  of  Gaelic  as  a  means  of  Gaelic-speak- 
instruction,  and  to  the  training   of  Gaelic-speaking    teachers,  jjjg  Pupil- 
Arrangements  have  now  been  made  whereby  a  test  of  a  literary  ^®*°"®" 
knowledge  of  Gaelic  wiU  be  set  in   the  Leaving  Certificate 
Examination,  and  the  results  of  this  experiment  will  be  watched 
with  interest. 
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Inspection. 


We  have  previously  described  how  the  difficulties  in  the 
adniinistration  of  the  Education  Acts  in  these  districts  were 
found  in  1888  to  have  increased  so  seriously  as  to  threaten  the 
very  existence  of  the  schools,  and  how,  altnough  unwilling  to 
impair  local  responsibihty,  or  to  interfere  with  local  administra- 
tion, we,  nevertheless,  felt  ourselves  compelled,  in  the  interests 
of  the  districts  themselves,  to  come  to  their  assistance.  The 
circumstances  of  each  locality  then  formed  the  subject  of  long, 
minute,  and  anxious  consideration ;  and,  as  a  result,  under  a 
Minute  of  21st  December  1888,  certain  terms  were  offered 
to  school  boards  which  were  in  circumstances  of  hopeless  financial 
embarrassment,  under  which  the  Department  associated  itself 
with  the  local  authorities  in  the  management  of  schools  and 
provided  some  financial  assistance.  A  chief  inspector  was 
appointed  to  the  special  charge  of  these  districts,  and  we  believe 
that  greater  order  and  vigour  have  been  imparted  to  educational 
administration,  and  that  the  financial  position  of  the  school 
boards  has,  in  great  measure,  been  restored  to  a  sound  basis. 
Applications  to  come  under  the  arrangement  proposed  in  the 
Minute  were  received  from  15  school  boards;  and  of  these 
applications,  13  were  actually  sanctioned.  We  have  received 
the  most  emphatic  testimony  from  the  localities  of  the  benefit 
which  has  followed  the  introduction  of  the  scheme  which  we 
then  promulgated.  * . 

But  this  Minute  was  based  upon  the  allocation  of  certain  sums 
which  were  available  under  tne  Probate  Duties  (Scotland  and 
Ireland)  Act,  1888,  and  when  these  sums  ceased  to  be  available 
it  became  necessary,  if  the  arrangement  under  which  so  much 
benefit  had  accrued  to  the  localities  was  to  be  continued,  to  pro- 
vide other  sources  from  which  the  pecuniary  assistance  necessary 
was  to  be  given.  This  we  were  enabled,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Treasury,  to  do  by  inserting  in  the  Estimates  a  sum  of  4,000t 
for  special  grants  to  these  districts.  The  result  has  been 
eminently  satisfactory.  In  the  case  of  six  school  boards — those 
of  StenschoU,  South  Uist,  Kilmuir,  Barra,  Bracadale  and  Snizort 
— the  provisional  arrangement  has  been  terminated,  the  boards 
having  attained  a  satisfactory  condition  of  financial  and 
administrative  efficiency.  For  the  purposes  of  the  seven  school 
boards  —  (Lewis)  Barvas,  Lochs  and  Uig;  Harris;  (Skye) 
Duirinish,  Strath  and  Sleat — still  retained  under  a  Minute  of 
4th  March,  1895  (which  modified  the  Minute  of  21st  December, 
1888),  a  sum  not  exceeding  l,500i.  was  allocated  in  the 
Minute  providing  for  the  distribution  of  the  General  Aid 
Grant.  Thougn  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  local  resources 
are  sufficient  to  meet  in  each  year  the  present  burdens 
in  the  case  of  these  seven  boards,  it  is  hoped  tnat,  before  long, 
local  responsibility  may  in  the  case  of  some  if  not  all,  of  these 
boards  be  fiilly  restored. 

VIIL — Secondary  and  Technical  Education. 
In  previous  reports  we  have  referred  to  the  results  of  the 
insnection  of  higner  schools^  which  was  first  unde^rtaken  after 
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the  re-organization  of  this  Department  in  1885.  We  have 
ab^eady  noted  considerable  improvement  in  the  condition  of  many 
of  these  schools,  the  first  inspcMstion  of  which  had  not  shown  them 
to  be  in  a  very  satisfiEU^tory  condition ;  and  we  are  glad  to  say 
that  their  efficiency  continues  to  be  maintained.  But  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  there  are  still  cases  where  the  work  of  teachers  is 
handicapped  through  the  failure  of  School  Boards  to  provide 
suitable  premises  and  equipment.  The  number  of  schools 
under  inspection  is  now  109,  32  being  higher  class  public 
schools,  24  endowed  schools,  and  53  schools  under  voluntary 
managers  who  have  invited  the  inspection  of  the  Department. 

By  the  passing  of  the  Education  and  Local  Taxation  Account  Mainteoance 
(Scotland^  Act  in  1892,  an  annual  sum  of  60,000i.  became  available  "^^^^     ■, 
for  seconaary  education  in  Scotland.    The  cost  of  the  inspection  ^  BurffUimU 
of  higher  class  schools,  and  of  the  LeavineCertificate  Exammation,  C^nty 
is  mainly  met  from  thjs  source,  and  for  the  year  1905-1906  a  sum  Coinmittees. 
of  4,7002.  was  taken  for  that  purpose.      The  question  of  the 
method  of  distribution  by  which  the  available  balance  might 
most  effectually  contribute  to  the  educational  benefit  of  each 
locality  was  referred  by  the  Minute  of  1st  May  1893,  to  Burgh 
and    County  Committees,  who   administer  tne  share  of   the 
grant  £EJling  to  their  respective  districts  in  accordance  with 
schemes  previously  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment.     This  arrangement  has  been  continued  by  subsequent 
Minutes  and  the  regulations  now  in  force  are  set  forth  in  the 
Minute  of  10th  June,  1897,  as  amended  by  that  of  30th  April, 
1900.     That  Minute  provides  for  an  extended  representation  of 
those  local  authorities  who  are  willing  to  entrust  to  the  Committee 
the  administration  of  sums  which  are  at  their  disposal  for  purposes 
of  technical    education,  and  the  authorities  of  12  counties,  9 
burghs,  and  21  police  bui^hs  have   taken   advantage  of  this 
provision,  and  passed  special  resolutions,  in   accordance  with 
which  a  sum  of  7,851i.  13«.  2d.  was  this  year  handed  over  to  the 
Secondary  Education  Committees  for  distribution. 

A  synopsis  of  the  schemes  which  have  been  approved  for  the  SyDopsis  of 
distribution  of  the  grant,  and  particulars  of  the  actual  amounts  Schemes . 
received  and  expended  bv  the  committees,  under  each  head, 
during  the  vear  ended  15th  May,  1904,  and  the  number  of  schools 
and  individual  scholars  for  whose  benefit  these  payments  were 
made,  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  and  a  similar  return  of 
particulars  relating  to  the  year  ending  15th  May,  1905,  will  be 
made  in  the  separate  report  on  Secondary  ilducation  to  be 
issued  next  Autunm. 

Speaking  generally,  we  find  that  out  of  a  total  grant  for 
the  year  enoed  31st  March,  1906,  of  55,300i.,  together  with  any 
balance  in  the  hands  of  the  committees  from  the  grants  of 
former  years,  about  20,0002.  has  been  assigned  in  subsidies 
to  higher  class  schools,  and  about  23,000£.  in  subsidies  to 
higher  departments  of  State-aided  schools.  These  subsidies  are 
in  certain  cases  conditional  upon  the  provision  of  free  places  for 
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Grants  under 
the  Minute 
of  27th  April 


bursars  and  other  scholars.  The  larger  portion  of  what  remains 
is  ^dlocated  for  bursaries  and  travelling  expenses.  It  is  satis- 
factory to  find  that  an  increasing  number  of  Committees  are 
making  provision  for  the  payment  of  subsidies  to  schoob  in  the 
shape  of  a  definite  proportion  of  the  deficiency  as  shown  by  the 
school  accounts  at  tne  end  of  the  school  or  financial  year. 

Under  the  provisions  ot  Section  2  (4)  of  the  Local  Taxation 
Account  (Scotland)  Act,  1898,  a  further  sum  is  available  for 
purposes  of  Secondary  or  Technical  (including  Agricultural) 
Education  in  Scotland,  and  in  terms  of  the  Minute  of  27  th  April, 
1899,  as  amended  by  the  Minute  of  15th  June.  1899,  the  sum 
available  for  the  year  1904-1905  was  allocated  as  follows : — 

Inspection    of     Higher     Class     Schools,    and  £       «.    d. 

Leaving  Certificate  Examination    -        -        -  2,000    0    0 

Agricultural  Education 2,000    0    0 

Grants  to  Higher  Class  Secondary  and  Technical 

Schools  (Paragraph  3) 81,100    0    0 

Fund  established  under  Paragraph  6  of  Minute-  2,689  11  11 


Total 


-    87,789  11  11 


Grants  amounting  to  22,0272.  Oa.  lOd  have  been  made  from 
the  fund  established  under  paragraph  6  of  the  Minute  towards 
the  provision  of  new  buildmgs  in  connection  with,  and  the 
establishment  of,  institutions  K>r  giving  secondary  and  technical 
education.  This  leaves  a  balance  of  19,4832.  198.  4(Z.  standing 
to  the  credit  of  the  fund.  Details  of  the  grants  under  paragraph 
3  and  paragraph  6  will  be  found  in  the  Report  on  Secondary 
Education  which  was  issued  in  December  last,  and  which  will  w 
found  in  the  Appendix. 

In  determining  the  grants  under  paragraph  3  to  Higher  Class 
Schools,  a  fixed  sum  was  first  awarded  to  each  school,  and  this 
was  supplemented  by  an  amount  which  varied  according  to  the 
average  attendance  of  pupils  over  12  years  of  age,  ancf  (in  the 
case  of  Higher  Class  rublic  Schools)  tne  proportion  which  the 
expenditinre  from  rates  upon  the  school  bore  to  the  valuation 
of  the  district.  No  grant  m  excess  of  750Z.  was  allowed,  and  the 
grants  to  schools,  which  would  otherwise  have  received  less  than 
350/.  were  augmented  to  that  sum.  In  accordance  with  the 
Minute  of  14th  June,  1901,  the  sum  of  38,151/.  19s.  8d.  available  for 
1905-1906  will  be  distributed  in  terms  of  the  previous  Minutes. 


Leaving 

Certificate 

Examination. 


Previous  reports  have  exjjlained  very  fully  the  scheme  of  a 
Leaving  Certincate  Examination  in  connection  with  the  inspection 
of  higher  schools,  which  was  held  for  the  first  time  in  1888.  We 
undertook  this,  after  careful  consultation  with  the  Universities 
and  with  the  authorities  of  Secondary  or  Higher  Class  Schools,  and 
we  are  glad  to  find  that  the  results  fiilly  confirm  our  belief  that 
such  a  scheme  was  generally  desired.  We  used  great  care,  in 
framing  the  regulations;  to  provide  for  such  a  fair  and  uniform 
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lest,  and  such  strict  method  in  the  conduct  of  the  examina- 
ti'^n,  as  are  necessary  to  ensure  public  confidence  in  its  sound- 
ness ;  and  the  best  proof  that  such  confidence  has  been  secured 
is  afford^  by  the  £Etcts  that  the  number  of  schools  participating 
in  the  examination,  which  was  29  .in  1888,  was  last  year  393 
(including  301  State-aided  schools) ;  that  the  number  of  candi- 
dates, which  was  972  in  1888,  was  last  year  13,577  ;  and  that  the 
total  number  of  papers  taken,  which  was  4,300  in  1888,  was  last 
year  49,809.  Pupil-teachers  were  also  presented  from  435 
schools  from  which  no  ordinary  pupils  were  presented.  Further 
details,  with  r^ard  to  last  year's  examination,  will  be  found  in 
the  Report  on  Secondary  Education  issued  in  December  last. 

A  large  number  of  university  and  professional  authorities 
accept  certificates  of  pass  at  this  exammation  in  lieu  of  such 
prehminary  examinations  as  are  held  imder  their  direction.* 

In  connection  with  the  transfer  of  the  administration  of  Initoiction 
Science  and  Art  Grants  in  Scotland  to  this  Depaifment,  an  ^j  j^^ 
opportunity  has  been  afforded  for  making  certain  desirable 
changes  in  the  organization  of  Secondary  Education  in  the 
country.  The  subjects  of  the  Science  and  Art  Directory  have 
hitherto,  like  the  specific  subjects  already  referred  to,  been  taught 
without  much  regard  to  the  general  curriculum  of  the  school, 
and  very  largely  without  any  definite  aim  or  purpose  beyond  that 
of  bringing  additional  ^nts  to  the  school.  In  considering  the 
organization  of  instruction  in  Science  and  Art,  and  of  Secondary 
Education  generally,  a  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  such 
instruction  as  forming  part  of  a  scheme  of  general  education 
such  as  is  given  in  Secondary  Schools  or  Secondary  Depart- 
ments, and  me  teaching  of  isolated  subjects  to  pupUs  who  nave 


*  AmongBt  these  we  may  name : 

The  Lords  of  Council  and  Session  (for  the  pnrposes  of  the  Law  Agents 
Act); 

The  University  of  Oxford  ; 

The  UniTersity  of  Cambridge ; 

The  Joint  Board  of  the  Scottish  Universities  for  the  Preliminary  Examina- 
tion; 

The  University  of  London ; 

Tlie  General  Aledical  Council ; 

The  Rojral  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh ; 

The  Army  Council  t  (as  qualifying  for  attendance  at  the  Competitive 
Examination  for  entrance  to  the  Kegular  Army) ; 

The  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain ; 

The  Society  of  Solicitors  before  the  Supreme  Courts ; 

The  Chartered  Accountants  of  Scotland ; 

The  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers ; 

Girton  College,  Cam^dge ;  and 

Royal  Holloway  College,  Englefield  Green,  Surrey. 

t  The  Array  Council  desire  it  to  be  known  that  in  the  case  of  Schools  in 
Scotland,  the  Certificates  of  the  Scotch  Education  Department  are  the  ocly 
Certificates  of  the  kind  which  receive  their  recognition.  For  deti^ed  oonditioos 
see  Circular  Letter  No.  392  (Army  Certificates). 
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already  completed  their  school  career,  and  who,  while  engaged  in 
some  business  or  industry,  desire  to  take  up  the  study  of  some 
special  subject  in  which  they  are  interested  or  which  they  find 
useful  in  connection  with  their  daily  occupation.  Such  special 
study  is  usually  pursued  in  evening  classes. 

In  Schools  The  lines  of  organization  of  Secondary  Education  in  day 

wndw  the        schools  are  fixed  by  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act  of  1872,  which 
^  distin^ishes  between  those  public  or  other  schools  which  may 

share  m  the  Parliamentary  Urant,  and  those  others  defined  in 
the  Act  as  "  Higher  Class  Schools  "  which  may  not.  It  has 
been  thought  more  in  accordance  with  sound  administration 
that  all  forms  of  instruction  in  the  former  class  of  schools 
should  be  aided  from  the  Parliamentary  Grant,  and  accord- 
ingly in  the  Code  of  1899  and  succeeding  Codes  provision  has  been 
made  for  the  payment  of  very  substantia  grants — obtained  in  part 
from  the  commutation  of  Science  and  Art  ^ants  formerly  paid  to 
these  schools — on  account  of  the  instruction  in  a  certain  limited 
number  (rf  schools,  known  as  Higher  Grade  Schools,  of  the  pupils 
who  have  shown  their  fitness  for  more  advanced  instruction,  the 
curriculum  of  these  Schools  including  a  reasonable  but  not 
excessive  infusion  of  the  subjects  for  which  Science  and  Art 
grants  were  fonnerly  paid.  The  recent  development  in  the 
curriculum  of  Higher  Grade  Schools,  which  has  oeen  rendered 
possible  by  the  passing  of  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1901, 
IS  referred  to  on  page  17  of  this  report. 

In  Higher  Higher  class  schools  are,  as  already  stated,  not  eligible  to  share 

Class  Schools  j^j  ^)^q  Parliamentary  Grant,  but  some  of  them  have,  in  the  past, 
been  in  receipt  of  considerable  sums  of  var3dng  amount  from 
the  Science  and  Art  Vote  on  account  of  instruction  in  a  variety 
of  special  subjects  according  to  the  syllabuses  of  the  Science  and 
Art  Directory.  Certain  otners  have  received  aid  from  this  Vote 
in  a  different  form,  namely,  as  Schools  of  Science,  the  Grants  to 
which  were  for  the  most  part  paid  on  a  general  curriculum 
embracing  a  definite  amount  of  instruction  in  specified  branches 
of  Science  and  Art.  It  is  oiur  desire  to  foster  instruction 
in  Science  and  Art  in  higher  class  schools,  and  in  other  similar 
schools  not  in  receipt  of  grant  under  the  provisions  of  the  Code, 
in  every  possible  way  consistent  with  a  due  regard  to  the 
general  aims  of  these  schools,  and  to  that  end  the  regulations 
contained  in  our  Minute  of  30th  May,  1903,  have  been  devised, 
and  have  met  with  general  approval,  53  schools  having  applied 
for,  and  having  been  accorded,  recognition  during  the  last  year. 
In  46  of  these  the  curriculum  included  Drawing  in  addition  to 
Science,  in  28  Educational  Handwork  is  taught,  while  in  23 
schools  subjects  of  Practical  Household  Economy  are  taken, 

IX. — Continuation  Gldsaea, 
Continnatioii      The  further  instruction  in  special  subjects  of  pupils  who  had 
Classes.  already  completed  their  day  school  course,  waa,  until   1901, 

conducted  under  two  sets  of  Depart.mental  regulations,  viz.,  diQ 
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proTisioDS  of  the  Code  for  Evening  Continuation  Schools,  and 
the  Science  and  Art  Directory.  For  reasons  set  forth  in  previous 
reports  these  have  been  replaced  by  an  uniform  set  of  regulations 
embodied  in  the  Continuation  Class  Code,  which  takes  cognizance 
of  all  forms  of  specialised  instruction,  from  the  most  elementary 
to  that  given  m  those  specially  selected  central  institutions 
whidi  may  be  described  as  industrial  imiversities. 

The  following[  table  shows  the  number  of  approved  separate 
centres  for  Contmuation  Classes  and  the  main  divisions  of  classes, 
in  respect  of  the  five  sessions  dining  which  the  Continuation 
Class  C!ode  has  been  in  operation : — 


SeaidoiL 

Separate 
Centres. 

Divisiond  of  Ctasses. 

I. 

IL 

III. 

IV. 

1901-1902   - 
1900-1908    -        -       - 
1903-1904    - 
1904-1905    . 
1905-1906    - 

-  774 

483 

622 

45 

120 

738 

447 

585 

56 

93 

734 

437 

600 

60 

121 

761 

441 

644 

75 

116 

748 

405 

634 

96 

115 

Ten  Institutions  have  been  exempted  from  the  provisions 
of  the  Code — under  the  powers  conferred  by  Article  87 — ^and 
these  are  working  under  special  minutes  (applicable  to  each 
institution)  to  which  the  consent  of  the  Treasury  has  been  given. 
viz.: — ^Aberdeen  Gordon's  College  and  Gray's  School  of  Art, 
Aberdeen  and  North  of  Scotland  College  of  Agriculture,  Dundee 
Technical  Institute,  Edinburgh  and  East  of  Scotland  College  of 
Agriculture,  Edinbui^h  Heriot-Watt  College,  Glasgow  and  West 
otScotland  Technical  College,  Glasgow  Atnenseum  Commercial 
Collie,  Glasgow  School  of  Art,  Leith  Nautical  College,  and  the 
West  of  Scotland  Agricultural  College.  The  character  of  the 
instruction  will  be  gathered  from  the  Keports  on  these  important 
institutions  to  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

It  is  observed  that  while  Continuation  Classes  were  conducted 
by  310  School  Boards  in  1902-03,  and  315  in  1904-05,  and  while 
such  Mana«[ers  number  324  in  the  current  session,  the  manage- 
ment by  other  local  bodies  has  fallen  from  57  in  1902-03  to  41  in 
1905-06.  Generous  support  in  aid  of  Continuation  Classes  is 
given  by  various  Town  and  County  Councils  and  Secondary 
Education  Committees,  and  it  may  further  be  noted  that  six 
County  Coimcils  and  one  Secondary  Education  Committee  have 
assumed  the  direct  management  of  classes,  much  useful 
work  bdng  overtaken. 
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With  regard  to  separate  centres,  whUe  the  number  increased 
from  734  in  1903-04  to  761  in  1904-05,  it  has  this  session  fallen 
to  748.  Of  the  748  centres,  132  are  new,  which  shows  that 
recognised  classes  at  145  centres,  existing  in  1904-06,  have  been 
dropped.  The  instability  of  the  classes  in  rural  districts  would 
appear  to  be  primarily  responsible  for  these  fluctuations.  It 
may  be  of  interest  to  record  that,  whereas  the  County  of  Lanark 
easily  heads  the  list  with  137  centres,  followed  by  Fife  89, 
Ayr  61,  Stirling  51,  Edinburgh  50,  Renfrew  49,  and  Aberdeen  47, 
there  are  no  less  than  16  coimties  with  fewer  than  10  centres, 
and  of  these,  Inverness,  which  had  14  centres  in  1904-05,  has 
now  only  5.  Sutherland,  which  in  1904-05  was  the  only 
county  in  Scotland  in  which  there  was  not  a  single  class  re- 
cognised under  the  provisions  of  the  Continuation  Class  Code, 
now  contains  2  such  centres.  It  is  also  matter  for  regret  that, 
at  38  centres,  where  it  was  proposed  to  institute  classes,  the 
proposals  fell  through,  either  before  any  actual  meetings 
of  the  classes,  or  after  a  trial  of  a  few  weeks.  This  may  be 
due  to  varying  circumstances,  such  as  remoteness  of  district, 
but  it  would  appear  to  be  in  a  large  measure  attributable 
to  the  fact  that  young  people  in  various  localities  do  not 
reaUzo  the  value  of  the  opportunities  offered  for  educational 
advancement.  In  the  case  of  60  centres  (53  being  in  rural 
districts)  we  have  sanctioned,  where  good  reason  has  been  shown, 
a  shortened  session,  instead  of  the  normal  period  of  20  weeks. 
The  average  session  so  allowed  has  been  of  15  weeks'  duration. 

The  preparatory  classes  under  Division  I.  for  the  completion 
of  general  elementary  education,  which  are  intended  to  serve  a 
temporary  purpose  only,  show  a  slight  reduction  in  number. 
We  look  forward-  to  the  time,  when,  as  a  result  of  a  more 
thorough  previous  general  education  in  the  day  school,  pupils 
will  be  in  a  position  to  profit  by  the  specialized  instruction 
provided  under  the  other  divisions  of  the  Code  without 
imdergoing  any  preliminary  preparatory  training. 

The  number  of  classes  established  for  specialized  instruction 
imder  Division  II.  is  slightly  below  the  number  recognised 
last  session.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  gratifying  to  record 
that  the  classes  placed  under  Division  III.  have  increased 
in  number  and  importance.  Greater  interest  has  been 
shown  in  submitting  schemes  of  work  more  adapted 
to  local  needs,  and  there  is  a  marked  tendency  towards  an 
improved  correlation  of  work.  In  some  cases  an  improvement 
is  observable  in  a  more  satisfactory  organization  of  classes 
within  burghs,  both  as  between  those  under  the  same  manage- 
ment and  those  under  different  management.  The  adoption 
in  all  large  centres  of  a  co-ordinated  system  of  instruction 
for  Continuation  Class  pupils  from  the  time  of  leaving  the 
day  school  is  desirable  in  the  interests  alike  of  the  students 
and  of  education.  It  may  be  noted  that  Gaelic  and  Navigation 
are  each  taught  at  7  centres  respectively,  while  classes  in 
Agriculture  are  held  at  12  centres,  and  in  Horticulture  at  3. 
It  is  our  aim  to  bring  the  instruction  given  in  Continuation 
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Classes  in  the  two  latter  subjects  into  proper  relation  with 
the  work  of  the  Central  Agricultural  Colleges,  within  whose 
sphere  of  operations  the  classes  may  be  situated. 

Attendance  at  the  Auxiliary  or  Recreative  Classes  under 
Division  lY.  shows  little  change  from  one  session  to  another. 
Of  such  classes,  those  for  Physical  Trainiujg  appear  to  be  the  most 
popular.  But  it  is  disappointing  to  find  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
mr  too  many  of  the  students  to  overlook  the  obvious  advantages 
of  attending  also  classes  of  a  strictly  educational  character.  We 
trust  that  school  managers  will  do  all  in  their  power  to 
encours^e  such  attendance. 

For  pupil  teachers  85  special  courses  in  Drawing  and  32  in 
Science  are  provided  at  difiPerent  centres.  In  tne  case  oi 
Certificated  and  Assistant  Teachers  also,  16  classes  (14  being  in 
Drawing)  have  been  specially  recognised  as  equivalent  to 
courses  conducted  under  Article  91  (d)  of  the  Day  School 
Code,  for  the  purpose  of  the  award  of  marks  at  the  Acting 
Teachers'  Examination. 

Grants  for  Local  Scholarships,  amounting  to  7661  lOs.  have 
been  made  in  aid  of  the  provision  of  22  Senior  Scholarships  and 
247  Junior  Scholarships.  Further  particulars  of  these  will  be 
found  in  the  Appendix. 

Beports  on  Continuation  Classes  by  His  Majesty's  Chief 
Inspectors  of  Schools,  and  the  detailed  statistics  relating  to  the 
classes  on  account  of  which  grants  have  been  paid  in  the 
financial  year  ended  31st  March,  1906,  will  be  published  in  the 
Appendix. 

In  view  of  the  fiEict  that  under  the  Code  of  Regulations  Residue 
for  Continuation  Classes  one-fourth,  and  in  the  case  of  parishes  Grant  and 
in  certain  Highland  counties  one-eighth,  at  least  of  the  expen-  ^sa^^"  ^^^ 
diture  upon  such  classes  must  be  found  locally,  it  becomes  "^  ^^"' 
important  to  consider  what  aid  may  be  expected  for  these  classes, 
and  also  for  the  central  institutions  referred  to  in  the  Code,  from 
the  residue  grant  allotted  to  Town  and  County  Councils  under 
the  Local  Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise)  Act,  1890.  The  sum 
allotted  varies  in  amount,  and  though  under  the  Local  Taxation 
Act  of  1898  it  is  relieved  of  certain  prior  charges  by  which  it  was 
liable  to  be  decreased,  the  grant  has  declined  since  1900 
(when  a  sum  of  87,600i.  3«.  Od.  was  paid),  consequent  upon  a 
reduction  of  the  receipts  from  the  Customs  and  Excise  Duties. 
In  the  years  1903,  1904,  and  1905,  the  amounts  available  were 
72,970?.  17a.  3d,,  68,968Z.  12«.  lid,  and  61,915i.  8».  4d,  respec- 
tively.  The  Return  which  will  be  submitted  to  Parliament  for 
the  year  1904-1905  deals  with  the  sum  of  68,968i.  12».  Ud,  the 
grant  distributed  in  respect  of  the  year  ended  15th  May,  1905. 
Of  this  amount  16,2297.  198.  2d.  was  allocated  by  local  authori- 
ties to  the  reUef  of  rates,  while  52,402i.  2«.  10a.  was  allocated 
for  purposes  of  technical  education,  representing  about  76  per 
cent  of  the  total  sum  available,  as  compared  with  74  per  cent. 
in  the  preceding  year. 
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This  sum  of  52,4022.  2d.  lOd,  was  augmented  from  unexpended 
balances  and  other  sources  to  the  sum  of  65,166{.  ISs.  lid  of 
which  56,768Z.  38.  6Jd  was  expended  during  the  year,  leaving  a 
balance  (reserved  for  purposes  of  technical  education)  of 
8,398i.  168.  4i^d.  as  against  last  year's  balance  of  9,8942.  08.  Id. 
It  would  appear  that  the  sum  at  present  reserved  for  technical 
education  might,  if  carefully  applied,  of  itself  go  far  to  siipply 
the  local  contribution  necessary  under  the  Continuation  Class 
Code. 

But  this  sum  is  verv  unequally  distributed.  While  certain 
local  authorities  contribute  generously  to  the  support  of  classes 
recognised  imder  the  Continuation  Class  Code,  others  expend 
the  whole  of  then'  funds  upon  relief  of  rates.  Moreover,  a 
perusal  of  the  Return  raises  doubts  as  to  whether  the  money 
reserved  for  technical  education  has  always  been  applied  to  the 
best  advantage.  It  is  necessary  to  discriminate  between 
instruction  of  an  elementary  nature  or  designed  mainly  to  afford 
a  pleasant  evening  occupation  to  the  pupils,  and  the  sound 
framing  in  technical  subjects  which  can  only  be  given  in  courses 
such  as  those  under  Division  III.  of  the  Code,  which  are 
prolonged  over  several  years.  Though  these  classes  may 
possibly  be  attended  by  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
students  the  instruction  given  in  them  may  reasonably  be 
expected  to  be  of  greater  economic  value  to  the  nation.  Above 
all,  it  is  desirable  that  more  adequate  support  should  be 
given  to  technical  colleges  and  other  central  institutions, 
which,  by  carrying  technical  art  and  agricultural  education  to 
the  highest  possible  point,  may  be  expected  in  a  pre-eminent 
degree  to  have  a  decisive  effect  upon  the  manumctures  and 
industries  of  the  country. 


X. — Ag'ncvZtvA^e. 

Affricultural  We  have  already  explained  that  the  support  given  to  each 
Collegea.  Institution  of  this  kind  from  Imperial  and  National  fimds, 
must  be  to  a  large  extent  depenaent  upon  the  appreciation 
of  its  work  in  the  various  locahties  concerned,  as  evidenced  by 
continued  local  support.  We  think  that  the  most  effective  way 
of  securing  such  support,  as  well  as  of  ensuring  that  the  work  of 
each  Institution  shall  take  the  direction  most  likely  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  benefit  to  the  locality,  is  to  entrust  its  executive 
management  to  a  body  of  Governors  thoroughly  representative 
of  the  most  enlightened  opinion  on  amcultural  subjects  among 
both  farmers  and  land-owners.  To  tne  bodies  of  Governors  so 
constituted,  we  should  loc»k  for  advice  in  all  that  concerns  agri- 
cultural education  in  the  districts  affected.  We  have  now 
three  such  organisations  affecting  wide  districts  of  Scotland, 
and  affording  aid  to  the  agriculture  of  the  district  in  the  form 
best  suited  to  it 

Instniction  While  we  do  not  think  it  feasible  or  desirable  to  make 
^Teachenin  practical  instruction  in  Agriculture  part  of  the  curriculum  of 
Agncnitnre.    j^^i  gchools  in  general,  we  think  it  possible  to  give  to  th^ 
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Studies  of  the  more  advanced  pupils  in  many  of  these  schools 
such  a  direction  as  shall  foster  their  interest  in  rural  life  and 
give  them  some  insight  into  the  scientific  principles  which 
underlie  the  practice  of  Agriculture.  Wlien  it  is  desired  that 
opportunity  should  be  afioraed  to  teachers  in  suitable  localities 
to  qualify  themselves  more  fully  to  give  instruction  of  this 
nature,  advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  provisions  of  Article 
91  (cQ  of  the  Code,  and  we  are  of  opinion  that  such  classes  for 
the  instruction  of  teachers  in  matters  appertaining  to  Agricul- 
ture should  as  a  rule  be  held  at  the  central  Agricultural  Institu- 
tions and  should  be  under  the  general  direction  of  the  Managers 
thereof.  But  the  funds  for  uie  maintenance  of  such  classes 
should  be  provided  in  the  manner  specified  in  Article  91  (d)  of 
the  Day  School  Code.  The  object  of  the  grants  to  the 
Agricultural  Colleges  is  in  the  first  place  to  foster  the  scientific 
study  of  Agriculturo  to  the  highest  possible  degree  by,  it  may 
be,  a  comparatively  select  body  of  students,  and  in  the  second 
place,  by  making  the  results  of  scientific  research  known  as 
widely  as  possible  among  the  farming  community  by  suitable 
agencies,  to  ensure  that  this  expenditure  of  public  funds  shall 
be  a  direct  benefit  to  the  agriculture  of  the  country.  The 
application  of  the  funds  to  any  purpose  less  germane  to  the 
prmcipal  object  must  be  jealously  guarded  agamst. 

As  was  indicated  in  the  Report  for  1902-1903,  the  sum  of 
2,0002.  required  for  Agricultural  Education  no  longer  appears  as 
a  separate  Sub-head  on  the  Estimates,  arrangements  having  been 
maoe  for  the  payment  of  grants  proportioned  to  the  approved 
expenditure  on  the  principles  laid  down  in  Article  87  ot  the 
Continuation  Class  Code.  Details  as  to  the  work  overtaken 
and  the  grants  paid  to  the  Agricultural  Colleges  in  respect  of 
the  year  1904-1905,  will  be  published  in  the  Appendix. 

XL — The  Royal  Scottish  Museum,  Edinburgh. 

It  is  satisfiwjtory  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  number  of  The  Royal 
visitors  to  the  Museum  continues  to  be  very  large,  and  was  for  Scottish 
the  past  year   considerably  in  excess  of  the  average  of  the  ^^?^™v 
previous  five  years.    The  large  attendance  on  Sunday  afternoons,      "^  ^^  ' 
when  the  Museum  is  open  for  three  hours,  shows  how  greatly 
this  privilqa^e  is  appreciated  by  the  public. 

The  special  fSa^^ilities  afforded  to  groups  of  students  visiting  the 
Museum  under  the  direction  of  teachers  or  instructors  continue 
to  be  largely  taken  advantage  of.  The  usefulness  of  the  Museum 
in  this  direction  would  be  greatly  enhanced  by  the  provision  of 
a  lecture-room,  and  of  smtable  accommodation  for  those  who 
wish  to  make  a  closer  study  of  the  specimens  than  is  possible  in 
the  public  galleries.  It  is  hoped  that  it  may  be  found  possible 
to  arrange  in  the  near  future  for  such  an  extension  of  the 
Museum  as  would  afford  the  accommodation  required  for  these 
and  other  urgent  needs, 
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The  attention  of  His  Majesty'^  Office  0  Works  has  been  called- 
to  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  ventilation  of  the  Museum^ 
concerning  which  numerous  complaints  have  been  received 
from  the  public. 

In  the  Natural  History  Department  of  the  Museum,  the 
zoological  type  collection  has  been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of 
dissections  from  most  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  animal 
kingdom.  The  donations  made  to  this  department  in  the  course 
of  the  year  were  unusually  numerous  and  important,  and 
included  a  magnificent  series  of  Antarctic  Seals,  representing 
nearly  all  the  known  species,  presented  by  Mr.  Bruce,  the  leader 
of  the  recent  Scottish  Antarctic  Expedition. 

The  most  notable  additions  to  the  Art  and  Ethnographical 
Department,  made  partly  by  ^ft  and  partly  by  purchase,  con- 
sisted of  objects  illustrative  oi  the  arts  of  Tibet  brought  home 
by  members  of  the  expedition  to  Lhasa.  An  important  collect 
tion  of  over  200  pieces  of  wrought  iron,  embracing  examples 
from  the  14th  to  tne  19th  century,  formed  by  Sir  Thos.  Gibson- 
Carmichael,  Bart.,  has  been  placed  on  loan  in  the  Museum,  and 
affords  an  exceptional  opportunity  for  study  to  the  designers  in 
this  material  wno  visit  the  Museum.  The  nucleus  of  a  collec- 
tion new  to  the  Museum  has  been  provided  by  the  beouest  by 
the  late  Rev.  J.  A.  Dunbar-Dunbar  of  Sea  Park  and  Kihloss  of  a 
very  valuable  collection  of  postage  stamps. 

In  the  Technological  Department  several  important  models 
have  been  added  to  the  Machinery  Hall,  and  great  progress  has 
been  made  with  the  scheme  lor  illustrating  nilly,  by  means  of 
models  and  specimens,  the  metallurgy  of  iron  and  the  mining 
of  coal  as  practised  in  this  country. 

The  additions  to  the  Museum  Library  by  donation  and  pur- 
chase numbered  447  volumes.  The  number  of  readers  for  the 
year  was  considerably  in  excess  of  the  number  for  any  former 
year, 

(Signed)  CREWE. 

JOHN  SINCLAIR. 

J.  STRUTHERS,  Seoreta/ry, 

Scotch  Education  Department, 
the  30th  day  of  April,  1906. 
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THE  REPORT 

OF  THE 

COMMITTEE  OF  THE  PRIVY  COUNCIL  ON 

EDUCATION  IN  SCOTLAND  TO  THE  KING'S  MOST 

EXCELLENT  MAJESTY  IN  COUNCIL, 

For  the  Tear  1906-06. 


May  rr  please  Your  Majesty, 

We,  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Your  Majesty's  Privy 
Council  on  Education  in  Scotland,  humbly  submit  to  Your 
Majesty  this  the  Thirty-third  Annual  Report  of  our  proceedings 
under  the  Education  (Scotland)  Acts,  1872  to  1901. 


SUMMABY  OF  STATISTICS  BELATINa  TO  SCHOOLS  ON  THE  D«y  schoolt. 

Annual  Grant  List. 

During  the  year  ended  Slst  August,  1905,  the  estimated 
increase  of  population  was  11  per  cent.,  while  the  number  of 
scholars  on  the  roisters  of  schools  under  inspection  increased 
by  1-34  per  cent,  with  an  increase  of  207  per  cent,  in  the  average 
attendance. 


The  following  table  shows  the  figures  in  a  form  which  will 
enable  them  to  be  easily  compared  with  the  corresponding 
statistics  of  the  three  preceding  years : — 


• 
1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

lQt\R 

Scholars  on  ReguiteiB  (at  end  of 
•choolyear)      .... 

Arerage  attendance    - 

Pereentase  of  average  attendance 
to  Boholars  on  Registers  • 

768,528 
649,501 

8411 

785.473 
669,289 

85-21 

*    11 

804,162 
696,381 

86-60 

Infants,  Le.,  schoJ^rs  npder  seveni 
(^Registers     .       .       ,       . 

155,707 

156,416 

156,859 

159,801 

pidar  scbolan, «.«.,  scholars  above 
seven,  on  Be^psters  •       « 

Q12,891 

§29,057 

§3«,«3 

644.361 

^IW, 
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Of  the  804,162  scholars  on  the  register — 

768,142  were  children  of  school  age  ^5-14) ; 

13,205  were  under  5  years  of  age ; 
146,596  were  between  5  and  7  years  of  age ; 
159,801  were  under  7  years  of  age  (in&nts) 
279,463  were  between  7  and  10 ; 
342,083  were  between  10  and  14; 

14,465  were  between  14  and  15 ;  and 
8,350  were  above  15. 


Of  the  same  scholars,  696,381  were,  on  an  average,  in  daily 
attendance  throughout  the  year. 


Of    every    100    of   the    average   number    of    scholars     in 
attendance — 

L  51  were  boys ; 
49  were  girls, 
ii  19  were  infents,  i.e.,  below  7  years  of  age ; 
36  were  between  7  and  10 ; 
45  were  above  10. 


le 
SoboolB 
ander 
Inspecition. 


In  the  average  attendance  ^ven  in  the  forgoing  tables 
there  is  included  not  only  that  m  the  ordinary  day  schools,  but 
also  that  in  121  Higher  Grade  Schools  or  Departments,  having 
on  the  r^i^isters  at  end  of  the  school  year,  the  names  of  14,420 
scholars,  of  whom 

875  were  imder  thirteen ; 
3,999  were  between  thirteen  and  fourteen ; 
4,189  were  between  fourteen  and  fifteen ; 
2,808  were  between  fifteen  and  sixteen ; 
1,605  were  between  sixteen  and  seventeen,  and 

944  were  over  seventeen. 


The  average  number  of  scholars  in  attendance  in  these  schools 
during  the  past  year  was  14,508,  while  the  average  number  on 
the  Itegisters  was  16,291. 


The  following  Table  shows  the  growth,  during  the  past  three 
years,  in  the  niunber  of  Higher  Grade  Schools  or  DepartmcBts 
the  number  of  scholars  on  the  Registers,  and  the  average 
attendance. 
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HiQHEB  Grade  Schooi^s  or  Departments. 


Year. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

Number  of  Schools. 

36 

74 

121 

Number  of  Scsolars  on  Reqistebs 

AOED  :— 

Under  13 

13  to  14 

14tol5    - 

15  to  16 

16  to  17 

Over  17 

85 

1.274 

1,597 
1,000 

483 

216 

533 

2,833 

2,980 
2,054 

972 

555 

876 

3,999 

4,189 
2,808 

1,605 

944 

Total 

4,655 

9,927 

14,420 

Average  Attendance  at:~ 

Ist  year's  Course 

2nd  year's  Coarse  -     '  - 

ConrBes  beyond  2nd  year 

2,663 
1,223 

662 

6,650 
2,137 

1,302 

7,937 
4,340 

2,231 

Total 

4,548 

10,107 

14,508 

Instruction  supplementary  to  that  of  the  day  school  is  now 
provided  for  imd!er  the  Continuation  Class  Code.  For  mrticulars 
as  to  the  operations  under  this  Code  see  Section  IX.  of  the 
Report. 

Another,  and  a  separate,  head  of  the  Parliamentary  grant  Training 
consists  of  the  payments  made  to  eight  Training  Colleges,  and  Colleges. 
four  Local  Committees  for  the  training  of  King's  Students,  from 
which  the  supply  of  certificated  teachers  is  mainly  drawn.  The 
number  of  King's  Scholars  in  these  colleges  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  current  session  was  1,895,  whilst  the  number  of  King's 
Students  in  training  was  333.  The  report  upon  these  institutions 
by  ELM.  Senior  Chief  Inspector,  Mr.  Scougal,  and  the  detailed 
statistics  relatii^  to  them,  will  be  foimd  in  the  Appendix. 

The  following  table  shows,  in  a  comparative  form,  the  rate  of  i^te  of  pro- 
progresssince  the  Actof  1872.  It  has  been  pointed  out  in  previous  gress  since 
Keports,  that  before  the  year  1872,  when  tne  Education  Act  was  ^^^^ 
passed,  the  Department  had  no  statistics  which  could  be  tested 
from  year  to  year,  and  from  which  a  conclusive  inference  could  be 
drawn  as  to  the  st^te  of  education  throughout  the  country.   Only 
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a  limited  number  of  schools  sought  inspection ;  and  while  the 
inquiries  of  the  Education  Commission  led  them  to  the  con- 
clusion that  a  lai^e  number  of  the  schools  not  imder  inspection 
were  not  in  an  emcient  condition,  the  Department  had  no  means 
of  acquiring  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
educational  provision  of  the  coimtry  was  defective  or  unsuitable. 
It  is  only  since  1872  that  it  has  been  possible  to  exhibit  the  results 
in  a  statistical  form,  and  to  draw  reliable  inferences  as  to  the 
progress  of  education. 


Yean 

1872. 

1880. 

1890. 

1900. 

1904. 

1905. 

Estimated  Population 

3,395,802 

3,706,314 

4,109,275 

4,324,944|4,621,311 

4,672,145 

Number  of  Schools  — 

Day  Schools 

Higher  Grade  Sch  ols  • 

1,979 

3,064 

3,076 

3,104 
31 

3,115 
74 

3,123 
121 

ACCOMMODATION— 
Day  Schools 
Higher  Grade  Schools - 

281,688 

602,054 

714,865 

893,842 
9,292 

948,657 
18,965 

963,151 
28,267 

Average  Number  on 
THE     Registers 
DURING  Year— 

1 

Day  schools 

Higher  Grade  schools  - 



634,428 

664,466 

753,287 

3,27J 

780.877 
10,453 

787.492 
16,291 

Average  Attendance 

Day  schools  - 

Higher  Grade  schools  - 

213,649 

404,618 

512,690 

626,089 
2,949 

672,162 
10,107 

681,873 
14,506 

Number  of— 

Certificated  Teachers  - 
Assistant           „ 
PupO 

Kin^s      Scholars     in 

Training  Ck>11eges  - 

King's  Students  (Art. 

2»566 

3,642 

729 

6,330 
444 

4,582 

892 

7,745 
1,320 
3,883 

861 

10,845 
2,418 
3,926 

1,250 

110 

12,801 

2,718 
4,182 

1,387 

263 

13,604 
2,718 
4.191 

1,395 

333 

tional 
System, 


HeMninee  for  '^'^  resources  upon  which  our  educational  system  is  maintained 
Maintenance  may  be  classified  as  local  and  imperial,  the  local  contributions 
of  Edaca-  consisting  chiefly  of  voluntary  subscriptions  and  of  rates.  Of  these, 
the  Yolimtary  subscriptions  in  support  of  day  schools  reported 
on  last  year  amount  to  36,5032.  The  expenditure  from  rates 
upon  the  annual  maintenance  of  schools,  apart  from  any  repay- 
ment of,  or  interest  upon,  loans  for  providing  them,  amounts  to 
649,6612.  This  does  not,  of  course,  represent  the  full  expenditure 
from  the  rates  on  education. 

During  the  year  1904-1906,  as  we  learn  from  the  Accountant 
in  Edinburgh,  whose  renort  has  not  yet  been  issued,  the  total 
amount  raised  from  tne  education  rate  was  approximately 
1,134,2422.  7s.  2d,  which  necessitated  an  average  rat^  of  Viy{ 
penoo  iwteftd  pf  J I '49  penop  ip  190S-J904, 
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Another  item  which  formerly  constituted  a  largd  part  of 
the  local  contributions,  viz.,  the  school  pence,  has  unoerg^e, 
since  Ist  October  1889,  a  very  material  modification.  This 
item  is  now  replaced,  as  regards  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  its  amount,  by  the  fee  grants  under  the  Parliamentary  Vote 
and  by  sums  accruing  under  the  Local  Taxation  (Customs  and 
Excise)  Act,  1890,  and  under  the  Education  and  Local  Taxation 
(Scotland)  Act,  1892.  The  effect  of  these  changes  is  discussed 
in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  Report. 

The  amount  of  Parliamentary  grants  to  day  schools  under  in- 
spection has  increased  from  810,361i.  4«.  6d  to  845,696i.  16«.  7d., 
while  the  rate  of  grant  for  each  scholar  in  average  attendance 
has  increased  from  IL  3^.  lO^d  to  12.  48.  5d. 

The  cost  of  "  maintenance"  per  child  in  average  attendance  was : — 

In  public  schools        -        -    3i.    3«.  lid. 
In  voluntary  schools  -        -    21,  10«.  9^^. 

Towards  which  there  was  contributed : — 


In  Pablio  Schools. 


£     8. 

d. 

£      8. 

d. 

By  ratepayers    -        -        - 

-    1     1 

H 

— 

„   subscnbers   -        -        . 

— 

0    1 

H 

„   aid  grant  to  Voluntary  Schools         — 

0    3 

0 

„   eeneral  aid  grant  - 
„   fee  grant      - 

-    0    3 

n 

0    3 

5 

-     0  12 

0 

0  11 

2f 

„   fees- 

Children's  pence,  &c.- 

-     0     1 

0* 

0    2 

Oi 

„   endowment  -        -        - 

-     0    0 

4 

0    0 

IH 

„   miscellaneous  receipts  - 

-    0     0 

5* 

0    0 

8i 

Secondary  Education  Committees  0    0 

9 

0    0 

n 

Total    -    - 

-  £1  19 

_4i 

1     9 

_0i 

In  VolonUry  Schools. 


The  sum  of  223,181i.,  voted  by  Parliament  as  a  General  Aid 
Grant  for  ihe  year  ending  31st  March,  1906,  has  been 
distributed  in  terms  of  our  Minute  of  16th  February,  1905. 
The  table  below*  shows  the  amoimt  granted  to  various 
descriptions  of  schools  for  the  year  ended  3l8t  March,  1 905, 
under  the  terms  of  the  Minute  of  25th  April,  1904. 

•  Table. 

Tablb  flhowinf;  the  amount  paid  by  the  Scotch  Education  Department  in 

respect  of  the  General  Aid  Grant  for  the  year  ended  3Ist  March,  1905. 

Section  I.  Section  II.  of  qvvf  .1 

of  the  Minuce.  the  Minute.  ^^'^ 

£     8.  d,  £     s.    d.  £      8.  d. 

To  sdiool  boards  for  public  schoola-  16,09114  0       89,891  14    0    105,983    8    0 
To  managera  of  voluntary  schools : — 
Church  of  Scotland  • 
United  Free  Church 
Episcopal  Church 


Roman  Catholic  Church 
Undenominational   • 


90  0  0  494  17  0  584  17  0 

—  269    8  0  269  8  0 

470  0  0  1,633    7  0  2,103  7  0 

290  0  0  10,006  19  0  10,296  19  0 

460  0  0  1,270    2  6  1,730  2  6 


Total       .        -  17,401 14  0     103,666    7    6    120,968    1    6 
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Proceeding  to  deal  separately  and  in  greater  detail  with  tho 

auestions  to  which  these  statistics  relate,  we  may  first  consider 
lie  extent  to  which,  and  the  manner  in  which,  adequate  school 
accommodation  has  been  provided,  partly  before  the  passing  of 
the  Act  of  1872,  and  partly  imder  the  system  instituted  by  tliat 
Act;  next,  the  attendance  of  scholars  at  the  schools  so  pro- 
vided; thirdly,  the  standard  of  instruction  which  has  been 
maintained ;  and,  lastly,  the  teaching  power  now  avaflable  and 
the  means  for  recruiting  or  developing  that  power. 


I. — School  Supply. 

The  following  table  shows  the  classification  of  schools  on  the  Annual  Grant 
List  in  the  last  three  years  as  compared  with  that  of  1872 : — 


1872.        1903.        1904.        1905. 


Public 

Church  of  Scotland     -        -        -        - 

Free  Church 

Episcopal 

Roman  Cath<dio 

Undenominational  and  other  schools  • 

Total    - 


l,311t 

623 

46 

22 


2,793 

20 

4 

66 

192 

74 


2,834 

18 

6 

66 

196 


1,902 


3,149 


3fl69 


20 

6 

66 

201 

69 


3,244 


t  Including  parish  (now  public)  schools,  vested  in  the  school  boards  by 
section  23  of  the  Act  of  1872. 
X  Included  with  Church  of  Scotland  and  Free  Church  prior  to  1879. 


School 
places. 


School 

Building 

Grants. 


The  schools  on  the  annual  grant  list,  which  in  1872  provided 
for  281,688  scholars,  or  for  8-3  per  cent  of  the  population,  were 
in  1905  sufficient  for  991,418  scholars,  or  21  22  per  cent,  of  the 
population. 

Of  the  total  increase  of  709,730  seats  in  schools  under  inspec- 
tion, we  reckon  that  about  230,000  have  been  required  to  meet 
the  growth  of  the  population  during  the  last  38  voars.  Making 
allowance  for  cases  where  accommodation  may  nave  been  pro- 
vided, somewhat  in  excess  of  present  requirements,  with  a  view 
to  future  needs,  we  still  assume  that  a  very  large  part  of  the  rest 
of  this  increase  (according  to  the  calculation  which  was  made 
in  1882,  upwards  of  274,000)  is  the  measure  of  the  deficiency  in 
inspected  schools  at  the  passing  of  the  Education  Act 

Confining  our  statistics,  as  we  are  obliged  to  do,  to  those  of 
the  schools  established  before  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1872,  to 
which  grants  were  made  by  the  Mucation  Department,  and  to 
those  subsequentlv  provided  by  school  boaros  and  voluntary 
agencies,  imder  the  supervision  of  the  Department,  we  find 
that  between  1839,  when  the  administration  of  the  Parliamentary 
vote  was  entrusted  to  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education 
and  31st  December  1886,  when  the  last  building  grants  were 

uiyiiiZKU  uy  VjJv^vJpt  ix^ 
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paid,  grants  to  the   amount    of  687,366^.  were  paid  in  aid  of 

erecting  1,004  residences  for  teachers,  and  of— 

building  1,402  new  schools  for  -        -  284,806  scholars,  and 
enlarpiing  or  improving  498  schools  for    53,615         „ 

or  for    338,421  scholars  in  all. 

For  72,081  of  these  scholars  acconMnodation  was  provided 
before  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1872  by  voluntary  effort,  aided 
by  school  building  grants,  in  422  new  and  128  improved  schools ; 
at  a  cost  to  the  promoters  of  230,122Z.  14s.  S^d.,  and  to  the 
State  of  109,411i.  3«.  1  Jd ;  and  at  the  rate  of  about  4i.  148.  2d 
per  scholar. 

After  the  passing  of  the  Education  Act  of  1872  building 
grants  were  made  only  to  school  boards,  in  respect  of  pubUc 
schools,  and,  upon  applications  lodged  before  31st  December, 
1873,  grants  to  the  amount  of  577,955^.  were  paid  to  school 
boards  for  the  erection  of  980  new,  and  the  enlargement  or  im- 
provement of  370  old  schools,  and  for  766  teachers'  residences. 
With  the  aid  of  these  grants,  met  by  local  expenditure  from  the 
rates,  to  the  amoimt  012,097,883?.,  accommodation  was  provided 
for  266,340  children,  at  a  cost  of  72.  17^.  6d,  per  scholar  from  the 
rates,  and  of  21.  Sa.  5d.  from  the  Parliamentary  grant ;  or  at  a 
total  rate  of  102.  08.  lid.  per  scholar. 

The  contribution  from  the  rates  was  not  drawn  from  the  Loaiif. 
current  income  of  school  boards.  In  order  to  meet  the  expen- 
diture upon  the  supply  of  school  accommodation,  independent 
of  that  which  was  met  oy  the  Parliamentary  grant,  school  boards 
were  empowered  under  section  45  of  the  Act  of  1872  to  borrow 
money  upon  the  security  of  the  rates.  Until  August  1878, 
when  the  tenure  of  office  by  the  Board  of  Education  expired, 
applications  to  borrow  required  the  sanction  of  that  Board; 
and  during  that  period  loans  raised  with  such  sanction  amounted 
to  2,398,8022.  88.  9d.  Since  August  1878  the  duty  of  sanctioning 
such  loans  devolved  u{)on  tne  Department,  and  we  have 
accordingly  sanctioned  since  then*  loans  to  the  amoimt  of 
7,204,7552.  188.  6d  The  total  sum  of  the  loans  sanctioned  by 
the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Department,  amounting  to 
9,603,5582.  78.  3c2.,  thus  represents  the  expenditure  chargeable 
to  the  school  rates  from  1872  to  the  31st  January  last,  in  pro* 
viding  school  accommodation.  The  total  amount  borrowea  by 
school  boards  up  to  15th  May,  1905,  as  appearing  in  their  balance 
sheets,  was  9,077,9652.  168.  3c2.  Of  this  sum  3,420.8212.  78.  9d. 
has  been  repaid  up  to  that  date,  leaving  a  debt  of  5,657,1442.  78.  6(1, 
As  will  be  seen  by  comparison  with  the  preceding  paragraph, 
2,097,8832.  of  the  amount  of  loans  sanctioned  represents  the  con- 
tributions from  school  boards  towards  the  provision  of  schools 
which  were  aided  by  building  grants  from  this  Department,  while 
7,505,6752.  represents  expenditure  upon  school  accommodation 
provided  by  school  boards  without  any  aid  from  school 
building  grants. 

*  To  Slst  January  last. 
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From  these  various  resources,  school  accommodation  to  the 
amount  of  991,418  places,  showing  an  increase  of  252  per 
cent  in  the  last  33  years,  has  been  supplied  to  meet  the  requure- 
raents  of  the  country.  The  building  grants  having  ceased, 
the  only  assistance  which  can  now  be  given  to  localities  which 
have  to  provide  additional  accommodation  is  that  aflfordod  by 
loans,  which  render  it  possible  to  spread  the  expenditure  from 
rates  over  a  period  of  years.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  the  pro- 
vision thus  made  has  now  placed  us  on  a  level  with  the  present 
requirements,  we  may  conclude  that  future  effort  will  be 
necessary,  in  ordinary  cases,  only  to  maintain  the  supply  of 
schools  already  provided,  and  to  meet  gradual  and  normal 
increase. 

We  have  next  to  consider  what  number  of  children 
ought  to  be  daily  in  attendance  at  school.  The  children 
between  5  and  14  (which  is  the  school  age  under  the  Scotch 
Education  Acts)  constituted  in  1901  19"38  per  cent,  of  the  total 
population,  ana  are  now  estimated  to  amount  in  Scotland  to 
905,686.  From  this,  however,  a  certain  deduction  must  be  made 
on  account  of  children  who  are  educated  otherwise  than  in  State- 
aided  schools.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  with  accuracy  the 
number  of  such  children  and  this  difficulty  is  increased  by  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  information  with  respect  to  many  private 
schools. 

We  must  make  further  deductions  on  account  of  sickness, 
weather,  distance  from  school,  and  other  reasonable  excuses  for 
irregular  attendance ;  while  some  deduction  must  also  be  made 
on  account  of  the  non-attendance  in  rural  districts  of  children 
of  tender  years  for  which  reasons  more  or  less  plausible  may  be 
adduced.  On  a  reasonable  calculation,  we  consider  that  the 
requirements  may  be  fairly  reckoned  as  involving  the  provision 
of  school  seats  for  rather  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  total  popu- 
lation, and  that  such  a  provision  would  be  fully  occupied  if  all 
who  ought  to  be  at  school  each  day  actually  were  there.  The 
estimated  population  in  1905  was  4,672,145,  one-sixth  of  which  is 
778,691.  Tne  actual  supply  is  in  excess  of  this  by  about 
213,000  places  reckoned  according  to  the  minimum  requirements 
under  tne  Code.  Considering  that,  for  many  reasons,  school 
boards  and  other  managers  mid  it  expedient  to  provide  more 
than  the  minimum  rate  of  accommodation  prescribed  by  the 
Code,  we  do  not  think  this  is  beyond  the  requirements.  In 
certain  cases,  no  doubt  from  miscalculation,  or  owing  to  a 
shifting  of  population,  the  accommodation  is  in  excess  of  what 
is  needed ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  one  or  two 
large  towns,  the  requirements  may  not  yet  have  been  fuDy  met 
by  the  effi)rts  of  the  school  boards.  On  the  whole,  however,  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  the  supply  is  fairly  distributed 
throughout  the  country,  and  that  it  may  now  be  held  to  be 
virtually  complete,  except  in  view  of  increasing  population. 

We  publish  in  the  Appendix : — 

Returns  of  the  loans  sanctioned  imder  Section  45  of  the 
Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1872,  for  the  erection  or  enlaigement 
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of  schools,  of  the  sale  of  public  schools  sanctioned  under 
Section  36  of  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1872,  of  the  transfer 
of  Schools  sanctioned  under  Sections  38  and  39  of  the  Education  . 
(Scotland  Act),  1872,  as  well  as  of  the  ^nts  made  to  supplement 
the  rates  of  poor  and  populous  districts  (Section  67  ot  the  Act 
of  1872,  as  amended  by  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  1897). 

II. — School  Attendance, 

With    our    present    estimated    population    there  might  be  Number  on 
934,429  (1  in  5)  on  the  registers,  and  778,691  (1  in  6)  in  average  HegUtemaiid 
daily  attendance.*     But  our  returns  show  only  804,162  children  atSnfa 
on  the  registers  of  all  the  schools  upon  the  annual  grant  list 
and  696,381  in  average  attendance  in  respect  of  these  schools. 

In  other  words,  for  every  100  children  who  might  be  on  the 
registers,  for  whom  some  100  school  seats  have  been  provided,  we 
have  onlv  86  scholars  on  the  registers,  and  75  in  daily  attendance. 
We  think  that,  without  unduly  straining  the  compulsory  clauses, 
a  considerable  addition  might  be  made  to  the  number  in  average 
attendance.  Even  with  necessarv  deductions,  such  as  those  to 
which  we  have  referred  above,  and  allowing  for  the  absence  from 
school  of  children  wholly  or  partially  exempted  from  school 
attendance  in  terms  of  Section  3  of  the  Education  (Scotland) 
Act,  1901,  it  follows  that  there  might  be  over  a  hundred 
thousand  scholars  more  than  at  present  on  the  registers  of  aided 
schools. 

The  foDowing  Return  gives  particulars  for  certain  years  of 
the  scholars  in  average  attendance,  and  the  numbers  on  the 
Reg^ters  of  all  schools  m  receipt  of  Annual  Grants,  and  shows 
the  proportion  which  they  bear  to  the  estimated  population  of 
the  Country,  together  with  the  percentages  of  the  scholars  in 
average  attendance  to  the  total  numbers  on  the  School 
Roisters: 


1884-6.t 

1800-1. 

1900-1. 

1902-8. 

1906-4. 

1904-6. 

of  Sdkoob    on    iht  AnntuU 
OrmntLiH       .       .       .       . 

471,176 

640,028 

686,874 

669,280 

682,269 

696,831 

8.  btimfttod  popolaUon 

8,807,277 

4,088,103 

4,472,108 

4,671,080 

4,621,811 

4,672,146 

S.  SclK>l«n  on  the  School  Begliten 

612,094 

680,580 

767,421 

786,478 

798,492 

804,162 

Percentoffeoi  a)to(2)  - 

1208 

18-88 

14-28 

14-64 

1476 

14-90 

(8)to(2)   . 

15-70 

16-87 

17-16 

17-18 

17-17 

17-21 

(l)to(8)  . 

76ir7 

7»'34 

82-92 

85-21 

86*98 

86-60 

t  Flnt  yeu  for  which  flffurei  are  now  available. 

These  figures  represent  a  distinct  advance  on  those  for  the 
preceding  year.  The  percentage  of  average  attendance  to  the 
number  on  the  roister  is  the  best  on  record. 

*  We  are  here  following  the  proportion  that  has  been  accepted  in  the  past, 
and  propoee  to  coniider  very  carefully  how  far  it  is  in  accordance  with  present 
einmoietances. 
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During  the  past  year  returns  as  to  school  attendance,  not  only 
in  the  state-aiaed  schools  but  also  in  Higher  Class,  Private,  and 
other  schools  within  their  districts,  have  been  called  for  from  the 
School  Boards.  Although  these  returns  may  not  in  every  case 
be  absolutely  accurate  and  complete,  the  result  of  the  enquiry,  as 
summarised  in  the  following  table,  is  of  great  interest  and  value. 
The  figures  relate  to  the  twelve  months  ended  31st  December, 
1904. 


Number  . 
of  Children 
between  the 

Estimated 

Population 

in  1904. 

Number  of 
Scholars 

on  Registers 

ino^^ 

Schools. 

Average 

Attendance 

in  all 

Schools. 

Children  exempted  in 

terms  of  the  Eaucation 

(Scotland)  Act,  1901. 

ages  of  :— 

Condition- 
ally. 

Without 
Conditions. 

5    and     7 

7      „      12 

12      „      14 

192,293 
481,467 
183,715 

157,828 
464,765 
176,333 

131,977 
410,795 
154,807 

6,942 

1,907 

6      „      14 

over  14 

857,475 

798.926 
-9317  per 
cent,  of  pop- 
ulation    of 
School    age 
(5tol4yearfl) 

35,741 

697,579 
31,638 

Total  Number 
of  Children. 

834,667 

729,217 
=  87-37  per 
cent,  of  No. 
on    Regis- 
ters, 

In  connection  with  this,  it  may  be  convenient  again  to 
recapitulate  the  steps  by  which  fees  have  been  almost  entirely 
relieved  in  State-aided  schools.  By  the  provisions  of  the 
Local  Government  Act  of  1889,  a  large  sum  was  made  avail- 
able for  the  relief  of  fees.  Regulations  stating  the  conditions 
imder  which  this  sum  would  be  distributed  were  contained 
in  a  Minute  issued  bv  the  Department  on  26th  August  of 
that  year.  These  regulations  came  into  force  on  1st  October 
following,  and  from  that  date  fees  were  relieved,  in  all  but  excep- 
tional cases,  for  scholars  in  all  the  compulsory  standards  of  the 
Code.  The  Local  Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise)  Act,  1890, 
applied  a  further  sum  ot  40,000i.  towards  this  purpose.  By  a 
Minute  of  11th  June  1891,  the  conditions  imder  which  the 
amounts  so  available  were  distributed  were  so  fer  varied  us  to 
substitute  an  age  limit  (5-14)  in  place  of  the  previous  limit  to 
scholars  who  had  not  passed  the  5th  Standard,  and  in  the  Code 
for  1894  that  age  limit  was  extended  (3-15).  In  1892  a  change 
was  made,  whereby  a  sum  was  voted  by  Parliament  in  lieu  of  the 
sum  available  under  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1889.  In  1905 
the  sura  so  voted  was  350,857i.  During  the  year  ended  31st 
March  1906,  besides  the  sum  of  40,000^.  available  under  section  2 
(ii.)  of  the  Local  Taxation  Act,  1890,  a  further  sum  of  27,777i.  was 
available  under  section  2  (6)  of  the  Education  and  Local  Taxation 
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Account  (Scotland)  Act,  1892.  The  capitation  grant  paid  in 
relief  of  fees  is  at  the  rate  of  12«.,  of  which  IQs.  is  met  f^o^l 
the  Parliamentary  Qrant  and  2«.  from  the  sums  otherwise 
ayailable...     . 

The  table  below*  shows  the  amount  granted  to  various 
descriptions  of  schools  for  the  year  ended  31st  March  1905. 
The  following  is  an  approximate  statement  as  to  the  extent  ot 
the  relief  granted : — 

Number  of  scholars  on  registers  of  schools 
on  annual  grant  list  between  3  and  15 
years  of  age 796,809 


Deduct  approximate  number  in  fee-paying 
schools  and  in  schools  not  claiming  the 
grant  in  relief  of  fees        .        .        -        . 


16,750 


Extent  of  relief  granted  by  the  Code      -     779,059 

These  figures  show  that,  except  for  a  comparatively  iosignifi- 
cant  number  of  schools  and  scholars,  free  education  practically 
prevails  throughout  the  State-aided  schools  in  Scotland. 

III. — SvhjectB  of  Instructiony  &c. 

The  main  subjects  of  instruction  are  reading,  writing,  and  Main 
arithmetic       But  while  these  subjects    naturally    form    the  Subjects, 
staple  of  work  of  the  school,  it  has  never  been  the  practice 
in  Scotch  schools  to  confine  the  instructioUi  even  in  the  more 
elementary  stages,  to  those  subjects.    It  has  been  found  that  a 
reasonable  infusion  of  other  subjects,  while  adding  to  the  interest  Auxiliary 
of  the  work,  stimulating   the  intelligence  and  developmg  the  Subjecte. 
capabilities  of  the  children,  tends  to  further  rather  than  to  retard 
progress  in  the  essential  subjects.   But  these  subjects,  while  rarely 
or  never  to  be  omitted,  are  to  be  regarded  as  auxiliary  only.  They 
are  valuable  for  the  discipline  they  afford,  and  the  variety  of  means 
they  offer  for  exercising  the  intelligence  of  the  children,  rather 
than  for  the    amount  of   positive    knowledge  or   proficiency 
acquired,  though  that  may  be  not  inconsiderable. 


♦  Tablb. 

Table  showing  the  amount  paid  by  the  Scotch  Education  Department 
Relief  of  School  Fees  for  the  year  ended  Slst  March,  1905. 

£       9,    d.  £       s,    d. 

To  school  boards  for  public  schools  -   360,305  15    0     360,305  15    0 

To  managers  of  voluntary  schools : — 

Church  of  Scotland 
United  Free  Church     - 
Episcopal  Church  • 
Roman  Catholic  Church 
Undenominational 


1,078    4    0 

1,077  12    0 

6,423    3    0 

39,878    0    0 

3,489  18    0 

62,846  17    0 

£413,152  12    0 
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The  auxiliaty  subjects,  as  described  in  Article  19  of  tke 
Code,  are :  —  rhysical  exercises,  singing,  drawing,'  nature 
knowledge,  geography,  history,  and,  for  girls,  sewing.  Certain 
of  these  subjects,  e.g.,  nature  knowlOTge,  geography,  his- 
tory, may  be,  and  ought  to  be,  made  to  subserve  in  large  . 
degree  the  purposes  of  the  main  instruction  in  English  and 
arithmetic,  and  instruction  in  the  former  class  of  subjects 
need  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  attainment  of  due  proficiency 
in  the  latter.  Drawing,  if  properly  taught,  is  a  valuable  instru- 
ment for  nature  study,  and  maj  indeed  be  reckoned  as  part  of 
the  same  subject.  Other  subjects,  e.q,,  physical  exercises  and 
silking,  while  less  intimately  allied  with  the  main  instruction, 
are  essential  concomitants  of  it,  while  sewing  is  a  subject  in 
which  some  degree  of  expertness  must  be  acquu-ed  during  school 
life,  if  it  is  to  TO  acquired  at  all. 

For  these  reasons  we  regard  the  foregoing  subjects,  each  in  due 
measure,  and  with  due  regard  to  the  age  of  the  pupil,  as  int^ral 
parts  of  the  curriculum  in  the  elementary  stages  oi  every  school, 
and  we  would  regret  if,  whether  from  the  lack  of  duly  (qualified 
teachers  or  other  causes,  any  part  of  this  comprehensive  discipline 
should  have  to  be  omitted. 

The  subjects  in  which  the  lack  of  expert  teachers  is  most 
felt  are  physical  exercises  and  drawing,  but  this  .defect  is  being 
gradually  remedied  through  the  agency  of  the  classes  for  the 
further  instruction  of  teachers,  which  have  been  established 
under  Article  91  {d)  of  the  Code.  After  allowing  suflScient  time 
for  the  operation  ot  these  classes  to  have  its  due  effect,  we  hold 
that  no  school  should  continue  to  be  recognised  as  efficient  whose 
staff  13  not  specially  qualified  in  respect  of  some  one  or  other 
of  its  members  to  give  efficient  instruction  in  aU  the  branches 
of  the  normal  curriculum. 

Inquiry  into  ^  Royal  Commission  was  appointed  in  1902  to  enquire 
Pliysical  into  the  opportunities  for  physical  training  now  available  in  the 
Training.  State-aided  day  schools  andf  other  educational  institutions  of 
Scotland,  and  to  suggest  means  by  which  such  training  might  be 
made  to  conduce  to  the  welfare  of  the  pupils,  and,  further,  how 
such  opportunities  might  be  increased  by  continuation  classes  and 
otherwise,  so  as  to  develop,  in  their  practical  application  to  the 
requirements  of  life,  the  faculties  of  those  who  have  left  the  day 
schools,  and  thus  to  contribute  towards  the  sources  of  national 
strength.     That  Commission  made  its  Report  in  March,  1903, 

As  was  suggested  by  the  Commission,  a  Committee  was 
appointed  to  draft  a  suitable  course  of  physical  exercises  for 
schools,  and  the  Report  of  this  Committee,  together  with  the 
Svllabus  of  Physical  Exercises  prepared  by  them,  was  issued  in 
March,  1904.  School  Authorities  were  furnished  with  a  copy 
of  this  Syllabus  and  their  special  attention  was  drawn  to  tne 
terms  of  the  Report. 
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Grants  for  instruction  in  drawing  were  made  under  Article  Drawing. 
19.  B.  4.  to  2,917  schools  out  of  3,244,  but  this  does  not  represent 
the  complete  number  of  schools  in  which  some  amount  of 
instruction  in  drawing  was  given.  The  grant  was  withheld  (or 
was  not  claimed)  in  some  cases,  either  because  of  the  insufficient 
amount  of  instruction  given  or  because  the  character  of  the 
instruction  was  not  such  as  to  warrant  the  pa3rment  of  a  grant. 

Singing  is  taught  in  3,202  schools,  out  of  3,244,  and  in  all  Singing, 
but  69  of  these  cases  it  was  taught  from  notes.    From  the 
reports  of   our  Inspectors  we  may  reasonablv  hope  that  even 
this  small  residuum  of  schools  in  which  singmg  is  not  taught, 
or  is  taught  incompletely,  will  be  further  reduced. 

The  other  auxiliary  subjects  (nature  knowledge,   geography,  other 
history,  and  needlework)  are  practically  universal  in  all  schools  Snbjecta. 
which   possess  the  complete  organisation  of  junior  and  senior 
divisions.    The  character  of  the  instruction  in  these  subjects  ' 
will  be  gathered  from  the  Inspectors'  divisional  reports;   but 
generally  we  have  to  express  our  satisfaction  with  the  progress 
made,  while  the  various  points  of  criticism  containea  in  the 
reports    will    receive  our  attention    with  a  view  to  eflfecting 
further  improvement. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  savings  banks  have  been  established  Savings 
in  118  schools,  the  amount  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  depositors  banks  and 
(12,471  in  nimiber)  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  bemg  4,220J..  ^Wes. 
and  that  there  are  school  libraries  in  1,278  schools,  with  an 
aggregate  of  286,007  books. 

For  convenience  of  reference,  it  may  be  well  again  to  General 
recapitulate  the  alterations  in  the  system  upon  which  Review, 
grants  have  been  made  in  recent  years.  By  an  important 
change  introduced  into  the  Code  in  1886,  that  large  part  of 
every  school  which  consisted  of  scholars  below  the  3rd 
Standard  was  relieved  of  individual  examination,  its 
efficiency  being  judged  by  a  collective  test  The  change  was 
introduced  as  an  experiment.  It  was  afterwards  carried  out  on 
a  wider  scale,  so  tnat  individual  examination  ceased  to  fonn 
I  he  basis  of  any  payment  for  the  ordinary  standard  work  of  the 
school  In  the  Report  for  1897-98  further  changes  were 
foreshadowed,  which  have  since  been  carried  intiO  effect. 
The  main  features  of  these  changes  were  the  fixing  of  a 
standard  of  attainment  (that  of  the  Merit  Certificate)  which  might 
fairly  be  regarded  as  the  satisfectory  outcome  of  an  Elementary 
School  Course;  the  giving  still  ^ater  freedom  to  Managers 
and  Teachers  in  the  determination  of  the  steps  by  which 
that  standard  shall  be  attained,  subject  to  such  general 
provisions  as  shall  secure  sufficient  breadth  in  the  education 
given;  and  the  defining  of  a  normal  curriculum  for  an 
Elementary  School,  in  which  provision  is  made  for  the  teaching 
of  Drawing,  and  also  for  such  study  of  the  common  objects  and 
Dfttijr^l  fefttvifes  of  tbe  nelghbovjrhoo^  ^  majr  be  a  prelimmary 
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or  concomitant  of  the  more  definite  study  of  Elementary  Sciwce 
and  Geography.  A  change  in  the  method  of  inspection  has  also 
been  developed,  the  main  principle  of  which  is  that  insjjection 
should  not  regulate  teachmg  but  vice  verad,  though  it  will  still 
be  the  business  of  the  Inspector  to  animadvert  on  deficiencies 
in  the  curriculum. 

The  passing  of  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1901, 
rendered  it  desirable  that  a  further  step  should  be  made  in 
educational  organization.  Certain  changes,  which  are  all  in 
the  line  of  recent  developments,  were  accordingly  made  in 
the  dode  of  1903.  *  The  nature  of  these  changes  may  be 
briefly  summarized  as  follows : — Under  the  condition  of  things 
which    existed    prior  to  this  Act,  the  Merit  Certificate  was 

Sroperly  described  as  the  Leaving  Certificate  of  the  Elementary 
chool,  and  as  there  was  no  securitj^;  for  the  further  continuance 
at  school  of  pupils  who  had  obtained  this  Certificate,  it  was 
desirable  that  the  standard  of  attainment  in  elementary  subjects 
required  for  the  Certificate  should  be  fixed  as  hign  as  was 
reasonably  pjossible,  and  no  provision  was  made  for  the  system- 
atic instruction  of  pupils  beyond  this  stage,  except  in  the  case  of 
those  pupils  who  took  up  the  study  of  secondary  subjects.  But 
under  the  new  condition  of  things  it  was  found  that  large  numbers 
of  pupils  for  whom  instruction  in  secondarv  subjects  is  not 
suitable  obtained  the  Merit  Certificate  a  considerable  time  before 
they  were  entitled  to  leave  school  The  provision  of  suitable 
courses  of  instruction  for  such  pupils  became  imperative. 
The  steps  which  we  proposed  to  take  to  that  end  were,  in  the 
first  place,  brought  before  the  public  for  discussion  and  sugges- 
tion in  Circular  374,  and  have  smce  been  definitely  embodied  in 
Article  21  of  the  Code  (Supplementary  Courses)  and  the  relative 
Schedules  V.  and  VI.  Connected  with  this  change,  and  arising 
directly  out  of  it,  was  another  of  similar  importance.  It  was  desir- 
able that  the  Merit  Certificate  should  continue  as  before  to  mark 
the  successful  completion  of  the  whole  course  of  the  Elementary 
School  proper.  For  that  purpose  it  was  necessary  that  it  should 
record  not  merely  the  pupd*s  attainments  at  the  time  of  entering 
on  a  Supplementary  Course,  but  also  the  value  of  the  work 
which  he  had  done  subsequently  while  in  the  Supplementary 
Course.  It  could,  therefore,  no  longer  be  required  as  an  indication 
of  the  pupil's  fitness  to  enter  upon  such  a  course  or  to  berin  the 
studies  proper  to  a  secondary  school  or  a  higher  grade  scnool  or 
department.  For  these  purposes  a  standard  of  proficiency  was 
inaicated  in  Article  29  of  the  Code,  which,  while  on  the 
same  lines  as  the  former  requirement  of  the  Merit  Certificate, 
takes  account  of  the  fact  that  the  pupil's  studies  of  elementary 
subjects  will,  in  all  these  cases,  bo  in  some  measure  continued, 
and  is,  therefore,  more  elastic  in  character.  It  was  also 
decided,  after  careful  consideration,  that  the  question  of  the 
pupil's  fitness,  according  to  this  standard,  to  enter  upon  a 
nigher  course  of  studies,  should  no  longer  be  determined  by  the 
results  of  a  single  examination,  but  by  the  whole  character  of  his 
work  during  the  preceding  school  course,  and,    particularly. 
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during  the  six  months  preceding  his  possible  transference,  during 
which  the  Headmaster  of  the  school  would  be  charged  with  a 
special  responsibility  for  observing,  testing,  and  reportmg  to  His 
Majesty's  Inspector  the  attainments  of  the  respective  candidates. 
It  is,  of  course,  the  duty  of  His  Majesty's  Inspector  to  ascertain 
that  this  responsibility  is  in  all  cases  properly  discharged. 

One  effect  aimed. at  in  these  changes  is  an  improvement 
in  school  organization,  resulting  from  the  transfer  at  an  earlier 
^e  to  secondary  or  higher  grade  schools  of  those  pupils  who 
desire,  and  are  fit  to  enter  upon,  the  work  of  such  schools, 
while,  in  the  case  of  those  who  remain  in  the  elementary  schools, 
further  instruction  in  elementary  subjects  can  be  given  in  such 
form  as  to  have  a  higher  practical  value  for  the  work  of  life 
Towards  the  close  of  the  summer  session  of  1905,  43,438  candi- 
dates were  approved  by  the  Inspectors  under  Article  29  of  the 
Code  for  enrolmeut  in  Supplementary  Courses  or  Higher  Grade 
Departments,  and  7,558  were  awarded  a  Merit  Certificate  under 
the  Code. 

One  further  consequence  of  the  change  in  organization  Higher 
already  described  has  been  a  remarkable  increase  in  the  number  Grade 
of  Higher  Grade  departments.  These  have  increased  from  36  ^^^,^^« 
ID  operation  during  the  session  1902-3  to  133  at  the  begin-  ***^ 
ning  of  the  present  session.  Under  the  conditions  create 
by  the  Act  of  1901,  these  departments  are  no  longer  required  to 
discharge  the  function  of  giving  something  of  the  nature  of  a 
specialized  education  to  pupils  who  will  leave  school  at  a  com- 
paratively early  age.  That  function,  so  far  as  it  is  necessary,  is 
now  discnarged  by  the  Supplementary '  Courses.  The  Higher 
Grade  departments  are  therefore  free  to  continue  a  stage  further 
the  general  education  of  that  considerable  body  of  pupils,  who, 
under  the  new  conditions,  may  be  expected  to  remain  at  school 
till  15  or  16.  Hence  the  courses— predominantly  scientific  or 
predominantly  commercial — which  lormerly  characterized  these 
departments  will,  we  hope,  tend  to  disappear  and  be  replaced  by 
a  course  of  general  education  in  which  the  study  of  English  and 
one  or  more  languages  will  be  balanced  by  a  sufiScient  but  not 
excessive  discipline  in  Mathematics  (including  Arithmetic), 
Science  and  Drawing,  all  specialization  on  commercial  or  tech- 
nical lines  being  postponed  until  the  pupils  have  reached  the 
stage  of  the  Intermediate  Certificate.  During  the  past  year  in 
the  Higher  Grade  Schools  or  Departments,  payments  were 
made  imder  Article  142  of  the  Code  in  respect  of  an  average 
attendance  of  14,508,  of  which  7,937  represented  the  attendance 
of  scholars  in  the  first  year's  stage  of  the  various  courses,  4,340 
in  the  second,  and  2,231  beyond  the  second ;  4,661  scholars, 
were  paid  for  at  the  higher  rate  on  account  of  exceptional 
eflSciency. 

Fuller  details  as  to  the  principles  upon  which  the  present 
organization  of  education  in  Scotland  is  oased,  in  so  far  as  that 
organization  is  affected  by  regulations  of  the  Department,  will  be 
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found  in  the  "  Explanatory  Memorandum  "  which  accompanied  a 
selection  of  circular  letters  of  the  Department  published  in  May, 
1904, 

IV. — Teaching  Power. 

Namber  of  The  number  of  schools  under  inspection  in  1905  was  3,244  with 

Toaohora.        ^n  average  attendance  of  696,381  children.    The  Staflf  provided 
for  the  instruction  of  these  scholars  was  made  up  as  follows : — 

Total  No, 
of  Tctxchcn, 

1.  Certificated  Teachers  (Art.  42).— 

(a)  Tramed,  Male  3,805,  Female  5,242=9,0471      ,«  K^ft 
(6)  Untrained  „      875,        „      3,584=4,459/  "  ^"^'^^ 

2.  Provisionally  Certificated  Teachers  (Art.  60) — 

Male  11,  Female  87 98 

3.  Assistant  Teachers  (Art.  79). — 

Qualified  under — 
(a)  Art.  79  (a)  Male  87,  Female  1,265  =  1,352] 
(6)    „    79(6)    „     28,      „  17=     45    -     2,718 

(c)    „    79(c)    „     90,      „        1,231 -1,321  J 

4.  Female    Assistants  (Art.  32   (c)  3)  -        -        -         172 

5.  Pupil  Teachers  (Art.  70).— 

(a)  In  1st  year  Male  194,  Female  800=    994] 

{b)    „   2nd   „       „      164,       „       805=    969         .,q. 

(c)  „    3rd    „        „      183,       „       958  =  1,141  f"     ^'"^^^ 

(d)  „    4th   „        „     135,       „       952  =  1,087  J 

6.  Stipendiary  Monitors  (Art.  70  (h)  and  (i))  -  12 

Total  number  of  Teachers  of  all  grades         -    20,697 

From  the  above  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  13,506 
certificated  teachers  (as  against  2,406  employed  in  1869)  wero 
employed,  or  a  proportion  of  one  certificated  teacher  for 
every  52  children.  But  if  the  number  of  teachers  qualified 
under  Article  79  be  included,  there  is  a  proportion  (exclusive  of 

})upil  teachers  and  unqualified  assistants)  of  one  qualified  teacher 
or  every  43  children,  a  proportion  which  might,  however,  with 
advantage  be  improved,  especially  as  regards  the  sujppl^r  of 
certificated  trained  teachers.  We  are  glad  to  note  that  mdica- 
tions  of  a  tendency  towards  improvement  in  this  respect  are 
not  wanting.  A  comparison  with  the  figures  of  last  year  shows 
the  number  of  certificated  teachers  actually  employed  to  have 
increased  by  811  (Male  131,  Female  680),  whilst  the  niunber  of 
assistant  teachers  has  remained  stationary  and  the  provisionally 
certificated  teachers  under  Art  60  have  decreased  oy  8 — a  nett 
increase  of  803  qualified  teachers.  The  increase  in  average 
attendance  during  the  same  period  has  been  14,112,  which — 
following  the  proportion  referred  to  above,  of  one  teacher  for 
every  43  children — would  account  for  only  328  of  the  additional 
teachers,  leaving  475  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  more  liberal 
Btafling  aiTangements  adopted  by  school  managers. 

Besides  providing  the  811  additional  certificated  teachers 
r©ferre4  \o  above^  th§  wastage  resulting  from  tj^e  retirement 
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of  teachers  from  active  service  has  to  be  made  good,  and  it  is 
important  to  consider  whether  the  additions  to  the  body  of 
certificated  teachers  during  the  past  year  have  been  sufficient 
for  these  purposes.  In  order  to  arrive  at  trustworthy  figures  as 
regards  the  waste  of  teaching  power,  careful  enquiry  as  to  the 
cause  of  leaving  has  been  made  in  all  cases  where  certificated 
teachers  have  relinquished  their  appointments,  and  a  summary 
of  the  results  of  this  enquirv  during  the  year  1905  —  so 
far  as  teachers  who  are  not  Known  to  have  taken  up  freah 
engagements  in  Scotland  are  concerned — will  be  found  in  the 
following  table : — 


Reiuoiii  for  Leaving. 


Death 

Retired 

•nihealth 

Change  of  profession 

Gone  to  Sonth  Af  riea        .... 

Gone  abroad  (elsewhere  than  South  Africa) 

Gone  abroad  to  study  .... 
t  Appointment  in  England  .       -       -       . 

AppoiaioMnt  in  a  Higher-class  School 

Dismissed 

Marriage 

Domestic  reasons 

Gone  to  UaiTenity    -       .       .       •       . 

Reason  not  known 

Total    -       .       -       - 


Number  of  OerUfieatMi 
Teachers  who  left. 


Females. 


28 

9 

M* 

17 
18 
14 

45 

1 

1 

901 

12 

4 
18 


418 


It  ifl  evident  that  the  whole  of  the  584  teachers  included  in 
this  statement,  as  well  as  the  36  referred  to  in  the  footnote,  are, 
for  the  time  being,  lost  to  the  teaching  profession,  but  many  of 
them  will,  no  ooubt,  eventually  re-enter  it.  Enquiries  have 
shown  the  number  of  such  cases  of  re-entry  during  the  past 
year  to  have  been  approximately  100,  and  the  nett  loss  may 
therefore  be  estimated  at  520.    This  number  added  to  the  811 

*  Of  these,  3  Males  and  6  Females  receired  Disahlement  Allowances, 
t  These  fignres  do  not  indado  36  teachers  (2  Males  and  34  Females)  who 
completed  their  training  this  year  i^d  have  obtofned  appointments  in  England. 
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additionai  certificated  teachers  already  relerred  to,  gives  a  totel 
deficiency  of  1,331  to  be  made  good,  It  will  be  seen  from 
tlie  figures  given  below  that  the  number  of  new  certificated 
tochers  recognised  during  the  past  year,  viz.,  1,169,  falls 
short  of  this  number  by  162,  and  it  would  therefore  seem  that 
the  present  output  of  certificated  teachers,  whilst  not  in  excess 
of  the  requirements  Jairly  meets  the  needs  of  the  country  under 
existing  circufnstances. 

Sources  of  It  is  well  to  recapitulate  the  sources  from  which  the  existing 

Supply.  siipply  has  been  drawn,  and  is  now  annually  recruited. 

In  the  earliest  years  of  administration  under  the  Act,  it  was 
necessary  to  make  special  arrangements  for  the  recognition  of 
those  actually  engaged  in  teaching,  and  the  Code  aocordinglv  so 
provided  dertincates  were  granted  (under  Article  66)  to  teachers 
who  were  in  charge  of  parish  schools,  and  who  gave  proof  of 
fair  professional  skill.  The  Education  Act  actually  granted  to 
such  teachers  the  status  of  certificated  teachers,  and  to  this  we 
added  the  grant  of  a  parchment  certificate  upon  a  favourable 
report  from  an  Inspector.  Further,  by  Article  59,  which  became 
a  lapsed  article  in  1879,  certificates  were  granted  to  teachers 
who,  in  other  than  parochial  schools,  had  served  with  success  for 
several  years,  and  satisfied  the  Inspector  as  to  their  professional 
skill.  The  total  number  of  <5ertificates  thus -granted  was  56d'to 
male  and  138  to  female  teachers.  The  supply  of  new  teachers 
from  these  sources  has, 'of  course,  now  come  f>o  an  end,  and  there 
must  be  a  constant  diminution  -in  the  number  of  those  whdse 
certificates  have  been  thus  obtained. 

Tewchere  Anot>her  class  of  teachers  are   those  who  hold  provisional 

CertiSwSSf  certificates  granted  on  certain  conditions  to  pupil-teachers  and 
others  in  terms  of  Article  60  of  the  Code.  These  qualify  the 
holder  tQ  take  charge  of  a  small  school  with  less  than  60  chil- 
dren in  average  attendance,  a  somewhat  lower  qualification  being 
accepted  as  sufficient  for  the  charge  of  a  school  with  an  average 
attendance  of  not  more  than  40  scholars.  Wo  oeo^d^r  thnX. 
such  teacher^  niay,  for  a  few  years,  serve  in  small  schools  with 
advantage  to  themselves,  and  at  a  smaller  cost  than  the  salarv 
of  a  fully-trained  teacher  would  involve.  The  number  of  sucn 
teachers,  however,  shows  a  tendency  to  diminish.  We  find  from 
our  returns  that,  during  last  year,  98  teachers  of  these  grades 
wefe  actually  in  charge  of  such  schools  in  place  of  106  so  in 
charge  iA  the  previous  year. 

Setting  aside  these  necessarily  limited  sources  of  suwly  we 
find  that  the  general  sources  from  which  the  body  of  oertmcated 
teachers  may  be  recruited,  are  to  be  found  in  those  who  hava 
fluccessfuUv  completed  their  period  of  ti^ainin^  as  Students  ii|j 
Training  Uolleges,  or  as  lyings  Students,  aod  w  thefiucoesafal 
candidate^  at  the  annual  examination  for.  certifilcates,^  conduoted- 
under  the  directions  of  the  Department.  During  th^  past  year 
1,169  teachers  were  thus  addea  to  the  body. 
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The  number  includes  students  in  training  coIl^;e8,  Uniyerdity .  Additions 
King's  Students  under  Article  96,  graduates  under  Articles  47  ^^*"«  ^^* 
IL  (c)  and  48  (6)  of  the  Code,  and  acting  teachers,  as  shown  ^^^' 
in  the  following  table : — 


Male. 

Penkale. 

ToUl. 

Stadento  in  training  ooUeget    ..... 

King's  Stadents  (Art  96) 

GradnateB  nnder  Art.  47  II*  (e) 

,,    48(6)     ■        -        •       '•        - 
Acting  teachers 

123 

54 

15 

'       6 

6 

482 
51 
23 
15 

395 

605 

105 

38 

20 

401 

Totals       -       - 

203 

066 

1.169 

This  shows  a  decrease  as  compared  with  last  year,  when  the 
numbers  were  223  males  and  1,053  females,  or  1,276  in  all. 

Turning  again  to  the  whole  existing  supply  of  teachers,  we  Proportioo 
find  that  of  4,680  male  teachers.  81-30  per  cent,  had  been  ofTnined 
students  in  training  coUeges  or  King's  Stuaents,  while  pf  8.826  'T'*^**'*- 
female  teachers,  59*39  per  cent  had  received  a  similar  training. 
It  must  not  be'^forgotten,  however,  that  of  the  minority,  especialfy 
in  the  case  of  the  male  teachers,  many  have  obtained,  otnerwise 
than  in  the  training  colleges,  a  training  of  a  very  valuable  sort. 
Many  of  both  sexes,  who  enter  the  examination  as  acting  teachers, 
^ve  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  duties  of  their  prolession  by 
serving  as  pupil-teachers,  and  afterwards  as  a^sistants^  unqier 
teachers  of  large  e:q)erience  and  skill  Of  the  wUole  number  of 
teachers  again,  we  find  that  1,515  are  graduates  (.V,3^d  male  a^d 
182  female),  while  many  have  been  partiidly  educated  at  the 
universities,  and  have  also  acquired  experience  by  service  in 
schools.  In  the  Qia^  of  university  graduates,  the  examinatipn 
is  confined  to  those  subjects  which  b^r  directly  on  the  practical 
duties  of  a  teacher,  or  which  are  not  included  in  tlie  tiniverislty 
curriculum.  '  "  '       "     '  '  ^''  ' 

The  training  colleges,  however,  continue  to  constitute  the  chief  Training 
source  of  the  teachm^  supply,  and  we  found  rt  expedient  in  CoUeip:e«. 
1898  and  in  I960  considembly  to  increase'  the  number  ot  recog- 
nised students.    Th^  colle^,  which  are  eight  in  number,  are 
now  recognised  for  1,412  students. 


We  estimate  very  highly  the  plaii  of  adding  some  attendance  at  Attendance 
tmiversity  classes  to  theordinary  ciurriculum  of  the  trainingcolle^.  fi^^*^*^ 
ThisjpUo)  was  first  proposed  by  the  Code  of  1878,  imder  which  ^^^•**^ 
the  fees  of  students,  who,  after  giving  i>root  of  their  qualifications, 
attended  university  classes,  were  acufiitted  as  part  of  the  legiti- 
mate e^cpenditure  of  training  colleges.    Advantage  has   teen 
|;aken  of^the  opportunity  t9  a  large  exteEit     The  number,  of 
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Students  who  are  attending  university  classes  during  the  present 
year  is  shown  in  the  following  table : — 


CojAjsaiL 

Total  number  of  King's 
Scholars  in  indning. 

Nnmber  of  King's  Scholara 
attending  the  University. 

Males. 

Females 

Total. 

Males. 

Females 

Total. 

Aberdeen  G.S. 

14 

116 

130 

11 

4 

15 

„        U.F.C.    -       . 

35 

95 

130 

21 

6 

27 

Edinbargh  C.S.       • 

71 

149 

220 

43 

58 

iOl 

U.F.C.         - 

90* 

134t 

224 

43 

32 

76 

„         Episcopal      - 

— 

72 

72 

— 

— 

— 

Glasgow  C.S. 

89 

181 

250 

48 

24 

72 

„      U.F.C.     .       ^ 

81 

169 

260 

81 

36 

117 

.,      KC.         .       . 

— 

119 

119 

— 

7 

7 

Totals      - 

3G0 

1,035 

1,395 

247 

167 

414 

*  Including  two  students  under  Article  95  (6.). 
t  Including  one  student  under  Article  95  (.6). 

These  statistics  show  that  not  a  few  of  the  future  Scotch 
teachers  are  acquiring  some  higher  culture  in  a  sphere  larger 
than  that  of  any  institution  devoted  to  purelj  professional 
training,  and  we  believe  that  this  will  greatly  help  m  maintaining 
the  hi^  standard  which  has  always  been  a  traditional  charac- 
teristic of  Scottish  education. 

Candidates         Seeing  that  the  training  colleges  are  the  source  from  which 
^Nr^imission  ^^^  ^j  ^^j.  teachers  are  dwiwn,  it  is  interesting  to  inquire  whence 
Tra^g        the  candidates  for  admission  to  the  training  colleges  chiefly 
Colleges—      come, 
papil. 

teachers.  j^^  y^^.  there  were  4,191  pupil-teachers  of  all  years,  1,087 

of  whom  were  in  the  last  year  of  their  engagement  In 
December,  1905,  957  pupil-teachers  and  ex-pupil-teachers  were 
presented  at  the  examination  for  admission  to  the  training 
colleges,  of  which  number  439  passed  the  examination  in  the 
hrst  01  second  class.  There  were  also  presented  274  candidates 
who  had  not  been  pupil-teachers,  of  whom  70  qualified  for  ad- 
mission. In  addition,  531  candidates  (389  pupil-teachers  and  142 
non-pupil  teachers),  having  passed  the  qualifying  examinations 
mentioned  in  Articles  70  (d)  6  (a),  70  (3)  6  (6V  95  (a)  2,  95  (a) 
3,  96  (a)  and  96  (b)  of  the  Code,  were  eligible  for  admission 
without  further  examination.    It  appears  that  it  is  the  pupil- 
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teaeher  class  from  which  the  great  majority  of  our  students 
come,  and  the  training  and  quaufications  of  the  pupil-teachers 
must  thus  exercise  a  determining  influence  upon  the  future 
teachers  who  come  from  training  colleges. 

The  Code  now  restrictscthe  examinations  of  pupil-teachers  to  ap 
examination  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  and  another  at  the 
close  of  their  engagement,  whilst  those  who  have  been  successful 
at  the  Leaving  (^rtificate  Examination  are  on  certain  conditions 
exempted  even  from  these  tests  (see  Article  70  (d)  5  and  6). 
It  has  been  found  advisable,  however,  to  take  steps  to  secure 
that  certain  subjects  of  prime  importance  in  the  trainmg  of  future 
teachers  should  receive  regular  attention  throughout  the  pupil- 
teacher  course. 

The  table  below  gives  particulars  of  the  King's  Scholars  in 
tFaining,  October,  1905. 


*  NuMBKB  OF  King's  Scholars  in  Training,  October,  1905. 


Who  bAve  been 
Papil  Teachers. 

Who  have  not  been 
PapllTeachen. 

Totob. 

Tmt. 

1 

£ 

H 

1 

£ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

VmiTMr 

SeeowlYfltf 

HiMTw  (Article  83(c))      -       • 

138 

m 

28 

422 
406 
81 

580 
608 
54 

80 
8 

58 
52 

6 

88 
70 
13 

168 
150 
81 

480 
518 
86 

648 
677 
67 

TOUls     -       - 

293 

010 

1,212 

66 

115 

180 

35S 

1,084 

1,882* 

*  There  ue  in  addition  three  etadente  under  Artf  ele  05  (b)  at  Bdinbergh  CJ.F.C.  Training  College, 
BuJkii«  a  total  of  M05  Ung^s  Scholan  as  compiu^  with  1,387  last  year— an  addition  of  8. 


But  there  is  another    source    from  which  the   simply    of 
trained  teachers  may  be    kept  up.     In  the  Code  fer  1895 
important   changes  were  introdu(^,  by  which    it   is    made 
possible  for  the  universities   to  share  even  more  fiilly  in  the 
training  of  teachers.    That  Code  provided  for  a  new  class,  called 
Eing^s  students,  who  receive  the  chief  part  of  their  instruction  at  Kins's 
the  universities,  while  otherwise  they  are  under  the  supervision  Studentfl, 
of  a  Local  Committee  responsible  for  their  professional  training,  ^^^'  ^ 
Advantage  is  being  taken  of  this  new  provision  to  an  increasing 
extent. 

Particulars  of  the  King's  students  in  training  during  the  year 
1904-05  will  be  foimd  in  table  6  of  Part  III.  of  the  Appendix, 
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whilst  the  Mtowing  table  shows  the  number  during  the  present' 
sessMMi: — 

'  Number  of  King's  Students  in  Training,  Octobbb,  1905. 


Ymr. 


Who  have  been 
Papir 


Who  have  not 
Papa 


r 


ToUls. 


FlntTetf-  •       • 

SedonaVetir     - 

Thlid  Tenr  (Aitlde  88  («)) 


ToUlM 


147 


188 


U8 


150 


84 


07 
41 


125 
47 


The  toUl  ol  888  stndente  ibowi  an  IncreMO  of  70  over  iMt  year. 

The  need  for  teachers  of  the  very  highest  attainments,  particu- 
larly in  Science  and  in  Modem  Lsjiguages,  has  been  emphasized 
by  the  establishment,  under  the  CSie  of  1899,  of  Higher  Grade 
departments,  in  which  special  attention  will  be  given  to 
these  subjects,  and  we  are  of  opinion  that  for  the  supply 
of  such  teachers  we  must  look  to  the  special  class  of  University 
King's  Scholars  and  Students.  It  accordingly  became  necessary 
to  take  steps  to  define  more  exactly  the  course  of  instruction 
to  be  pursued  by  these  University  King's  Scholars,  and,  while 
making  provision  for  their  practice  in  teaching,  and  for  their  due 

Eroficiency  in  certain  non-University  subjects,  to  ensure  that  as 
ir  as  possible  their  studies  should  be  of  a  University  standard. 
As  a  sten  in  this  direction  it  was  enacted  in  the  Coae  for  1901 
that  all  University  King's  Scholars  or  Students  shall  have  passed 
the  University  preliminary  examination  or  hold  leavingcertificates 
exemptii^  them  therefrom  before  admission  to  University  classes 
as  part  oftheir  course  of  trainiEig. 

As  regards  the  remaining  King's  Scholars  also,  the  recent 
alterations  in  the  Code,  in  particular  the  introduction  of  Drawing 
as  a  compulsory  subject  and  the  institution  of  the  new  subject  of 
Nature  Knowledge,  would  have  rendered  necessary  some  re-, 
adjustment  of  the  Training  College  Syllabus.  The  changes 
foreshadowed  in  the  report  lor  1901  Were,  after  careful  consider- 
ation, adopted,  and  will  be  found  embodied  in  Atticle-  4^  of 
the  Code  and  Circular  329,  while  the  corresponding  changes  in 
the  method  of  examination  are  expUined  in  the  Circulars  'and 
other  papers  re-printod  in  Part  III,  of  the  Appendix. 

A  further  step  in  the  direction  of  raising  the  standard  of, 
generaireducation  among  future  teachers,  and,  incidentally,  of 
enlarging  the  opportumties  for  training,  was  taken  in  llieir 
Lord3nips'  Minute  of  the  30th  January,  1905,  establishij^  Com-: 
tiiittees  for  the  training        teachers  in  connection  with  the 
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Universities.    The  Comipittees  under  this  Mi]:kute  have  now 
been  constituted  and  it  may  be  expected  that,  they  will  be  m  a 
position  to  take  charge  of  the  training  of  studeuts  in  the  coming' 
session. 

The  aveiBge  saktry  of  a  schoohnaster  (whether  principal  or  Teaclien 
assistant)    is    now    151L  7«.  6d.,    whereas    in    1870    it   was  S*'^®*- 
1012.  169.  7(2. ;  that  of  a  schoolmistress  was  then  551.  149.  2d., 
and  is  now  772.  88.  8c?.     Besides  this,  1,562  masters  and  557 
nustrasses  are  provided  with  residences  free  of  tent. 

Further  particulars  as  to  teachers'  salaries  will  be  found  in 
tables  12  and  13  of  Part  II.  of  the  Appendix. 

We  have  received,  during  the  year  ended  at  .Michaelmas,  Cod« 
1906,  24  applications  on  behalf  of  teachers  in  Scotland,  satisfying  ?«»<»•• 
the  conditions  of  the  Minutes  of  26th  June  and  16th  July»  1875, 
16th  June,  1884,  and  27th  March,  1^39,  and  Mve  awarded  2 
pensions  of  302.,  4  of  252.,  and  2  of  202. 

Since  the  practice  of  granting  pensions  was  resmned  in  1875, 
we  have  dealt  with  861  Scotch  applications.  We  have  awarded 
65  pensions  of  302.,  159  of  252.,  250  of  202.,  1  of  152.,  and  11  of 
102.,  and  83  gratuities  to  the  amount  of  2,0732.  \0s. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  followmg  pensions  have  been  awarded 
under  the  Minute  of  16th  June,  1884,  which  extended  the  original 
limits  of  Article  118  of  the  Code  in  favour  of  teacheis 
employed  before  August,  1851 ;  viz.,  46  of  302.,  78  of  2&L,  and 
137  of  202. 

We  may  also  call  attention  to  the  more  liberal  condition  as  tp 
pensions  under  the  Code,  to  which  we  obtained  the  sanction  of  the 
T^reasuiy  in  1899,  under  which  any  teacher  who  was  at  work 
before  1872  is  eligible,  instead  of  those  only  who  began  worl^ 
before  1862. 

During  the  year  ended  31st  March,  1906,  annual  superannua-  AIlowaiice« 
tion  allowances,  amounting  to  852?,  148.  Od.,  were  granted  under  5^^*'  ^^^ 
Sections  1  (2)  (d)  and  5  (2)  (a)  of  the  Elementary  School  tioST "t""**' 
Teachers  (Superannuation)  Act,  1898,  to  26  teachers  (21  men  and 
'5  women  >  wno  had  attained  the  age  of  65  years,  or  any  later 
1^  to  which  their  certificates  may  Tiave  been  extended  under 
Section  1  of  the  Act.    S>ince  1st  April,  1899,  when  the  Act  cam^ 
into  force,  144  teachers  (il2  men  and  32  women)  have  hem 
granted  Superannuation  allowances  amounting  to  4,6322.  58.  9c2. 

During  the  same  year  disaUement  allowances,  amounting  to  Disablement 
6772.  is.  Id,  were  granted  under  Section  2  of  the  Act  to  Allowancea. 
23  teachers  under  65  years  of  age- (11  men  and  12  women)  who 
satined. the  Treasurv  that  they  had  become  i>ermanently 
incapable*  owing  to  infirmity  of  mind  or  body,  of  being  efficient 
teacA0rs  in  dieinentMy  schools.  Since  1st  April,  1899,  the  sum 
of  4,1372.  168.  2(2.1^.  respect  of  these  allowances  has  been  granted' 
to  152  teachers  (62  men  and  90  women). 
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Gontribn^  In  addition  to  the  superannuation  allowance,  a  teacW,  OH 

tiona under     attaining  the.ageof  65  years, is  entitled  to  the  annuitym  respect 

St^wrannnA'    of  his  contributions  to  the  deferred  annuity  fund.    The  rate  of 

tioo  Act.         contribution  up  to  31st  March,  1901,  was  SI.  per  annum  for  men 

and  2L  per  annum  for  women.    On  the  1st  of  April  of  that  year 

the  rate  of  contribution  for  men  teachers  in  Scotland  was  increased 

under  Section  1  (2)  (b)  and  (3)  of  the  Act,  to  SL  58.  per  annum, 

and  on  the  1st  of  April,  1902,  to  3{.  108.  per  annum  under  Treasury 

Warrant  dated  19tn  February,  1902.    Between  the  1st  of  April, 

1899,  when  the  Act  came  into  force,  and  the  31st  of  March,  1906, 

the  sum  of  145,2922.  ISs.  6d.  has  been  paid  to  the    National 

Debt  Commissioners  for  the  purposes  of  tne  fund,  the  respectiye 

contributions    of  men    and    women    teachers    amounting    to 

74,9692.  78.  Od,  and  70.3232.  lis.  6d. 

Extension  of      The  certificates  of  15  teachers  (11  men  and  4  women)  were 

Certificate    extended  under  Section  1  of  the  Act,  which  provides  that  a 

teacher's  certificate  shall  expire  on  hiB  attaining  the  age  of  65 

years  unless  the  Department,  on  account  of  his  sneciaf  fitness, 

allows  his  service  to  continue  for  a  further  limited  time. 


VI. — Blind  and  Deaf-mute  Children, 

We  have  referred  in  previous  years  to  the  fact  that  by  the 
Education  of  Blind  ana  Deaf-mute  Children  (Scotland)  Act, 
1890,  provision  has  been  made  to  secure  the  education  of  such 
chil(ken.  The  payments  by  School  Boards  sanctioned  under 
the  Act  run  as  a  rule  from  102.  to  202.  In  some  cases  an 
amount  for  traiisit  has  also  been  sanctioned.  A  lower  amount 
has  been  sanctioned  in  those  cases  in  which  the  parent  can 
afford  to  contribute  a  certain  amount,  but  cannot  bear  the  whole 
expense,  or  in  which  part  of  the  cost  has  been  contributed  from 
pnvate  sources. 

In  connection  with  this,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  recent 
enterprise  has  shown  that,  by  a  wise  and  liberal  expenditure,  and 
by  careful  attention  to  the  best  methods  of  instruction,  the 
faculties  of  such  children  can  be  cultivated  to  a  degree  previously 
thought  impossible,  and  that  their  lot  in  life  may  thusl^  greatly 
raiseo.  We  are  prepared  to  consider  any  proposal  which  a  school 
boani  may  think  it  right  to  make  to  incur  the  expenditure 
necessary  to  procure  for  these  afflicted  children  such  complete 
and  systematic  training  as  is  provided  in  institutions  equipped 
with  tne  most  effective  and  modem  apparatus,  and  with  an  ample 
and  specially  trained  staff.  This  cannot,  of  course,  be  given 
except  at  a  cost  higher  than  the  scale  we  have  indicated, 
but  school  boards  may  very  properly  consider  that  in  such  cases 
it  may  bo  wise  to  act  liberally.  Care  must,  however,  be  taken  to 
secure  that  the  institution  chosen  is  in  a  position  to  give  ai) 
^ucation  corresponding  with  the  scale  of  crsts. 
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Fourteen  iBstitutioDs  not  otherwise  on  the  annual  grant  Ikt,  and 
17  ordinary  annual  grant  schools,  with  special  proTision  for  the 
instruction  of  blind  and  deaf-mute  children,  are  under  inspeotion 
by  the  Department  in  various  parts  ot  Scotland.  Grants  at  the 
rate  of  31.  3s.  in  each  case  were  paid  during  the  year  ended  31st 
August,  1905,  on  account  of  838  scholars  whose  attainments  in 
elementary  or  class  subjects  were  found  to  be  satisfiftctory,  and 
a  further  grant  of  21.  2a,  in  each  case  was  allowed  on  account  ot 
847  of  these  scholars  who  had  made  satisfiM^tory  progress  in 
some  course  of  manual  instruction.  In  the  case  of  16  other 
scholars  the  grant  of  2^  28.  only  was  paid. 

The  Code  contains  special  provision  for  defective  and  epileptic  IMeetivD 
children  by  which  it  is  hoped  that  school  managers  will  be  gJKj^gpife 
enabled  to  deal  more  effectively  with  such  cases,  while  not 
permitting  their  instruction  to  interfere  with  the  arrangements 
made  for  the  ordinaiy  scholars.  Durinje;  the  past  year  we  find 
that  classesfor  these  cnildren  were  established  in  eight  schools,  and 
were  attended  bv  343  scholars,  for  whom  a  grant  of  9312  ISs.  2d. 
was  claimed  under  Article  20(11.). 

YIL—HighlMul  SekoaU. 

The  condition  of  education  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands  ?P?^^,^ 
continues  to  engage  our  attention.  In  nrevious  reports  we  have  gJ^JUJ^**** 
referred  to  the  liunute  of  1884  by  whicn  specially  liberal  grants 
were  offered  to  the  schools  in  these  districts,  on  such  terms  as 
seemed  likely  to  increase  the  attendance.  The  conditions  of  this 
Minute  were  fulfilled  by  673  out  of  701  schools  inspected  during 
the  past  year  in  the  specified  counties,  and  extra  grants 
amounting  to  10,8522.  13^.,  have  been  paid  under  its  provisions 
during  the  year. 

This  Minute  offered  another  advantage  to  these  counties  in  an  Onni  fur 
increased  grant  to  certain  schools  for  m^her  or  specific  subjecta  jj^lj^ion. 
It  has  been  felt  that  in  such  districts  it  was  expedient  to  give 
special  opportunities  for  higher  instruction,  and  it  was  in  order  to 
help  school  boards  to  eive  such  opportunities  that  grants  of  lOa. 
instead  of  48.  were  offered  for  each  pass  in  a  higher  subject  in 
certain  central  schools. 

Care  was  taken  in  introduciiur  the  new  system  of  payments 
in  1899  to  preserve  these  special  advantages  to  the  districts  in 
question,  and  under  Articles  22  and  L47  an  additional  sum  of 
2,6642.  168.  has  been  paid  in  respect  of  an  average  attendance  of 
7,824  scholars. 

Further,  as  a  result  of  the  Minute  above  referred  to,  special  Gnuit  for 
enooura^ment  is  offered  to  the  use  of  Qaelic  as  a  means  of  ^■•p^'S'*^" 
instruction,  and  to  the  training   of  Gaelic-speaking   teachers.  T«Mhen 
Arrangements  have  now  been  made  whereby  a  test  of  a  literary 
knowledge  of  Ghielic  will  be  set  in  the  Leaving  Certificate 
Examination,  and  the  results  of  this  experiment  will  be  watched 
with  interest. 
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Special 
ABOstsnce 
to  certain 
Boards. 


Inspection. 


We  have  previously  described  how  the  diflSculties  in  the. 
administration  of  the  Education  Acts  in  these  districts  were 
found  in  1888  to  have  increased  so  seriouslv  as  to  threaten  the 
very  existence  of  the  schools,  and  how,  although  unwiHing  to 
impair  local  responsibility,  or  to  interfere  with  local  administra- 
tion, we,  nevertheless,  felt  ourselves  compelled,  in  the  interests 
of  the  districts  themselves,  to  come  to  their  assistanca  The 
circumstances  of  each  locality  then  formed  the  subject  of  long, 
minute,  and  anxious  consideration;  and^  as  a  result,  under  a 
Minute  of  21st  December  1888,  certain  terms  were  offered 
do  school  boards  which  were  in  circumstances  of  hopeless  financial 
embarrassment,  under  which  the  Department  associated  itself 
with  th^  local  authorities  in  the  management  of  schools  and 
provided  some  financial  assistance.  A  chief  inspector  was 
appointed  to  the  special  charge  of  these  districts,  and.  we  belieye 
that  greater  order  and  vigour  have  been  im{)arted  to  educational 
administration,  and  that  the  financial  position  of  the  school 
boards  has^  ux  great  measure,  been  restored  to  a  soimd  basis. 
Applications  to  come  under  the  arrangement  .proposed  in  the 
Minute  were  received  from  15  school  boards ;  and  of  these 
applications,  13  were  actually  sanctioned.  We  have  received 
the  most  emphatic,  testimony  from  .the  localities  of  the  benefit 
whid)  has  foUowed  the  intro4ncti(»x  of  the  schrai0  which  we 
then  promulgated. 

But  this  Minute  was  based  upon  the  allocation  of  certain  sums 
which  were  available  under  the  Probate  Duties  (Scotland  and 
Ireland)  Act,  1888,  and  when  these  sums  ceased  to  be  available 
it  became  necessary,  if  the  arrangement  under  which  so  much 
benefit  had  accruea  to  the  localities  was  to  be  continued,  to  pro- 
vide other  sources  from  which  the  pecuniary  assistance  necessary 
was  to  be  given.  This  we  were  enabled,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Treasury,  to  do  by  inserting  in  the  Estimates  a  sum-  of  4,0002. 
for  special  grants  to  these  districts.  The  result  has  been 
eminently  satisfactory.  ^  In  the  case  of  six  school  boards— those 
of  Stenscholl,  South  Uist,  Kilmuir,  Barra,  Bracadale  and  Snizort 
— the  provisional  arrangement  has  been  terminated,  the  boards 
having  attained  a  satisfactory  condition  of  financial  and 
administrative  efl&ciency.  For  the  purposes  of  the  seven  school 
boards  —  (Lewis)  Barvas,  Lochs  ana  Uig;  Harris;  (Skye) 
Duirinidi,  Strath  and  Bleat — still  retained  under  a  Minute  of 
4th  March,  1895  (which  modified  the  Minute  of  21st  Decemb^^ 
1888),  a  sum  not  exceeding  1,5002.  was  allocated  .  in  the 
Minute  providing  for  the  distribution  of  the  General  Aid 
Grant.  Though  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  local  resources 
are  sufiicient  to  meet  in  each  year  the  present  burdens 
in  the  easb  of  these  seven  boards;  it:  is  hoped  tnat,  befote  long, 
local  responsibility  may  in  the  case  of  some  if  not  ail;  of  these 
boards  be  fully  restorecL 

YIIl.-^S^cortda/ry  and  Tedlmicid  Education:      :       • 

In  previous  reports  we  have  referred  to  the  resiifUf  of  the 
inspection  of  higner  schools,  which  was  first  undertaken  afbel^ 
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the  re-oigahization  of  this  Depadrtmeiit  in  188fi.  .'  We  hxvi 
already  noted  considerable  improTdment  in  the  <k)nditioil  of  iimxif 
of  these  schools,  the  first  inspection  of  which  had  not  shown  them 
to  be  in  a  very  satisfaictory  condition ;  and  we  are  glad  to.  say 
that  their  efficiency  continues'  to  be  maintained.  But  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  there  are  still  oases  where  the  work  of  teachers  is 
handicapped  through  the  failure  of  School  Boards  to  provide 
suitable  premises  und    equipment.      The    numlier  of  SQh<)ols  i  • 

under  inspection  is  now   1()9^    32  beine   higher  class  public  ' 

schools,  24  endowed  jschooK  oiid  53  schools  under  voluntary 
managers  who  have  invited  the  inspection  of  the  Department .  • 

By  the  passing  of  the  Education  and  Local  Taxation  Account  Mamtenanoe 
(Scotland)  Act  in  1892,  an  am^ual  sum  of  66,OOOZ.  became  available  -jGrwjte 
for  secondary  education  in  Scotland.    The  cost  of  the  inspectioti  Sy"ttrgir][^ 
of  higher  class  schools,  and  of  the  LeavingCertificate  Examination,  county 
is  mainly  met  from  this  source,  and  for  the  year  1905-1906  a,  sunl  Ccmimittees. 
of  4,70(M.  was  taken  for  that  purpose.      The  question  of  the 
meUiod  of  distributfon  by  which  the  available  balance  mighjb 
most  effectually  contribute  to  the  edtlcational  benefit  of  ^ch 
locality  was  referred  by  the  Minute  of  1st  Mav  1893,  to  Bur^h 
and    County  Cominittees,  who   administer  the  share  of   tne 
grant  falling  to  their  respective  districts   in  accordance  with 
schemes  previously  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  Bepsart- 
ment      This  arrangement  has  been  continued  by  subsequent 
Minutes  and  the  regulations  now  in  force  are  set  forth  in  the 
Minute  of  10th  June,  1897,  as  amended  by  that  of  30th  April, 
1900.     That  Minute  provides  for  an  extended  representation  of 
those  local  authorities  who  are  willing  to  entrust  to  the  Committee 
the  administration  of  sums  which  are  at  their  disposal  for  purposes 
of  technical   edud^tibn,  and  the  authorities  of  12  counties',  .9 
burghs,  and  21  police  burghs  have   taken   advantage  of  this 
^  '  ^         '  '*  *      accordance  with 
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provision,  and  piissed  special  resolutions,  in   accoi 

which  a  smli  of  7,8$li.  13«.  2d,  was  this  year  handed  oyer  t^'  th^ 

Secondary  Educati6n  Committees  for  distribution.  ■        ., 

A  synopsis  of  the  schemes  which  have  been  approved  for  the  SynopBis  of 
distribution  of  the  grant,  and  particulars  of  the  actual  amo^ntd  Schemes . 
received  and  expended  bv  the  committees,  under  each  head; 
during  the  Vei^  ended  l^th  May,  1904,  and  the  niimber  of  sehbolid 
and  indiviaual  *i°(cholars  for  whose  benefit  these  payments  werd 
made,  will  be  found  in  the  Appeiidi:!^,  and  a  similar  return  of 
particulats  relating  to  the  year  ending  15th  Ma^,  1905,  will  be 
made  in  the  sefi^raie  report  on  Seebndary  l^ucation  to  be 
issued  next  Autumn. 

Speaking  generally,,  we  find   that  out  of  a  total  grant  for       ^ 
the  year  ended  Slst  March,  1906,.  of  55,300i.,  together  with  any  . 
balance  in  »the  haoaids  of.  the  comm^t^^ees  from  the  grants  of 
former'  yeais>  about  20,000!.  has  been  assign^  in    subsidies, 
to*  higher:  q|a^Vschools,  aj;idabputjM^  in    {subsidies  Jio 

higher  departments  pf  State-aided  schools.     These  subsidies  are. 
Jn  certain  cases  conditional  upon  the  provision  of  free  places  for 
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bursars  and  other  scholara  The  lareer  portion  of  what  remains 
is  allocated  for  bursaries  and  traveUing  expenses,  it  is  satis- 
factory to  find  that  an  increasing  number  of  Committees  are 
making  provision  for  the  payment  of  subsidies  to  schools  in  the 
shape  of  a  definite  proportion  of  the  deficiency  as  shown  by  the 
school  accounts  at  tne  end  of  the  school  or  financial  year. 

Grants  ander      Under  the  provisions  ot  Section  2  (4)  of  the  Local  Taxation 

^f  ItS^AwU   ^^^^^^^  (Scotland)  Act,  1898,  a  further  sum  is  available  for 

im  purposes  of  Secondary  or  Technical  (including  Agricultural) 

Education  in  Scotland,  and  in  terms  of  the  Minute  of  27th  April, 

1899,  as  amended  by  the  Minute  of  15th  June.  1899,  the  sum 

available  for  the  year  1904-1905  was  allocated  as  follows : — 

Inspection    of     Higher     Class     Schools,    and  £       8.  d. 

Leaving  Certificate  Examination    ...  2,000    0  0 

Agricultural  Education  -  .  -  -  -  2,000  0  0 
Grants  to  Higher  Class  Secondary  and  Technical 

Schools  (Paragraph  3) 81,100    0  0 

Fund  established  under  Pari^;raph  6  of  Minute-  2,689  11  11 

Total    -    -    -    37,789  11  11 

Grants  amounting  to  22,027{.  0^.  lOd.  have  been  made  from 
the  fund  establishea  under  paragraph  6  of  the  Minute  towards 
the  provision  of  new  buildings  in  connection  with,  and  the 
establishment  of,  institutions  tor  giving  secondary  and  technical 
education.  This  leaves  a  balance  of  19,483J^.  198.  4(2.  standing 
to  the  credit  of  the  fund.  Details  of  the  grants  under  paragraph 
8  and  paragraph  6  will  be  found  in  the  Report  on  Secondary 
Education  which  was  issued  in  December  last,  and  which  will  w 
found  in  the  Appendix. 

In  determining  the  grants  under  paragraph  8  to  Higher  Class 
Schools,  a  fixed  sum  was  first  awarded  to  each  school,  and  this 
was  supplemented  by  an  amount  which  varied  accordmg  to  the 
average  attendance  of  pupils  over  12  years  of  a^,  and  (in  the 
case  of  Higher  Class  FubJic  Schools)  the  proportion  which  the 
expenditure  from  rates  upon  the  school  bore  to  the  valuation 
of  the  district.  No  gjant  m  excess  of  760Z.  was  allowed,  and  the 
grants  to  schools,  which  would  otherwise  have  received  less  than 
850/.  were  augmented  to  that  sum.  In  accoidance  with  the 
Minute  of  14th  June,  1901 ,  the  sum  of  88,151/.  19«.  %d,  available  for 
1905-1906  will  be  distributed  in  terms  of  the  previous  Minutes. 

living  Previous  reports  have  exi>lained  very  fiilly  the  scheme  of  a 

c  Vriiticat  •  Leaving  Certincate  Examination  in  connection  with  the  inspection 
Ifixamiuaiion.  ^f  higher  schools,  which  was  held  for  the  first  time  in  1888.  We 
imdertook  this,  after  careful  consultation  with  the  Universities 
and  with  the  authorities  of  Secondary  or  Higher  Class  Schools,  and 
we  are  glad  to  find  that  the  results  fully  confirm  our  belief  that 
such  a  scheme  was  generally  desired.  We  used  great  care,  in 
fi-aiuing  the  regulations,  to  provide  for  such  a  fitir  and  uniform 
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lest,  and  such  strict  method  in  the  conduct  of  the  examina- 
tion, as  are  necessary  to  ensure  public  confidence  in  its  sound- 
ness ;  and  the  best  proof  that  such  confidence  has  been  secured 
is  afforded  hy  the  &cts  that  the  number  of  schods  participatix^; 
in  the  examination,  which  was  29  in  1888,  was  kst  year  893 
(including  301  State-aided  schools) ;  that  the  number  of  candi- 
dates, which  was  972  in  1888,  was  kst  year  13,577  ;  and  that  the 
totaJ  number  of  papers  taken,  which  was  4,300  in  1888,  was  last 
year  49,809.  Pupu-teachers  were  also  presented  from  435 
schools  from  which  no  ordinary  pupils  were  presented  Further 
details,  with  r^ard  to  last  year's  examination,  will  be  foimd  in 
the  Report  on  Secondary  Education  issued  in  December  last. 

A  large  number  of  university  and  professional  authorities 
accept  certificates  of  pass  at  this  exammation  in  lieu  of  such 
preliminary  examinations  as  are  held  under  their  direction.* 

In  connection  with  the  transfer  of  the  administration  of  ^''^^^J;!^ 
Science  and  Art  Grants  in  Scotland  to  this  Department,  an  l^^dXrtT 
opportunity  has  been  afibrded  for  making  certain  desirable 
changes  in  the  organization  of  Secondary  Education  in  the 
country.  The  subjects  of  the  Science  and  Art  Directory  have 
hitherto,  like  the  specific  subjects  already  referred  to,  been  taught 
wiUiout  much  r^ard  to  the  general  curriculum  of  the  school, 
and  very  largely  without  any  definite  aim  or  purpose  beyond  that 
of  bringing  additional  grants  to  the  school  In  considering  the 
ommization  of  instruction  in  Science  and  Art,  and  of  Secondarv 
Education  generally,  a  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  sucn 
instruction  as  forming  part  of  a  scheme  of  general  education 
such  as  is  given  in  Secondary  Schools  or  Secondary  Depart- 
ments, and  the  teaching  of  isolated  subjects  to  pupils  who  nave 


*  Amongst  these  we  may  name : 

The  Lords  of  Coancil  and  Session  (lor  the  purposes  of  the  Law  Agents 
Act); 

The  UniTenity  of  Oxford ; 

The  University  of  Cambridge ; 

The  Joint  Boiurd  of  the  Scottish  UniTersities  for  the  Preliminary  Examina- 
tion; 

The  UnivenitY  of  London ; 

The  General  Medical  Coancil ; 

The  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinhnrgh ; 

The  Army  Coancil  t  (as  qualifying  for  attendance  at  the  Competitive 
Examination  for  entrance  to  the  Keflnilar  Army) ; 

The  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain ; 

The  Society  of  Solicitors  before  the  Supreme  Courts ; 

The  Charteied  Accountants  of  Scotland ; 

Tlie  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers ; 

Girton  College,  Cambridge ;  and 

Koyal  Hollovay  CoU^e,  EngleBeld  Green,  Surrty. 

t  The  Army  Coancil  desire  it  to  be  known  that  in  tl  e  case  of  SchcK>]H  in 
Scotland,  the  Certificates  of  the  Scotch  Education  Department  are  the  ocly 
Certificates  of  the  kind  which  receive  their  recognition.  Foi  detailed  com.  itions 
see  Cireolar  Letter  No.  392  (Army  Certificates). 
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already  completed  their  school  career,  and  who,  while  engaged  in 
some  business  or  industry,  desire  to  take  up  the  study  oi  some 
special  subject  in  which  they  are  interested  or  which  they  find 
useful  in  connection,  with  thdr  daily  occupation.  Such  special 
study  is  usually  pursued  in  evening  classes. 

inSohooU  The  lines  of  organization  of  Secondary  Education  in  day 

gnder  the       schools  are  fixed  by  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act  of  187?,  which 
^  distin^ishes  between  those  public  or  other  schools  which  may 

share  in  the  Parliamentary  Grants  and  those  others  defined  in 
the  Act  as  *'  Higher  Class  Schools "  which  may  npL-  It  has 
been  thought  more  in  accordance  with  s<$Und  administration 
that  all  forms  of  instruction  in  the  former  class  of  schools 
should  be  aided  from  the  Parliamentary  Grant,  and  aec<»xl- 
ingly  in  the  Code  of  1899  and  succeeding  Codes  provision  has  been 
made  for  the  payment  of  very  substantial  grants — obtained  in  port 
from  the  commutation  of  Science  and  Art  grants  formerly  paid  to 
these  schools — on  account  of  the  instruction  in  a  certain  limited 
number  of  schools,  known  as  Higher  Grade  Schools,  of  the  pupils 
who  have  shown  their  fitness  for  more  advanced  instruction,  the 
curriculum  of  these  Schools  including  a  reasonable  but  not 
excessive  infusion  of  the  subjects  for  which  Science  and  Art 
grants  were  formerly  paid.  The  recent  development  in  the 
curriculum  of  Higher  Grade  Schools,  which  has  oeen  rendered 
possible  by  the  passing  of  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1901, 
IS  referred  to  on  page  15  of  this  report. 

In  Hi^er  ,  Higher  class  schools  are,  as  already  stated,  not  eligible  to  share 
Class  Schools  jj^  ^^^  Parliamentary  Grant,  but  some  of  them  have,  in  the  past, 
been  in  receipt  of  considerable  sums  of  varying  amount  nrom 
the  Science  and  Art  Vote  on  account  of  instruction  in  a  variety 
of  special  subjects  according  to  the  syllabuses  of  the  Science  and 
Art  Directory.  Certain  others  have  received  aid  from  this  Vote 
in  a  difierent  form,  namely,  as  Schools  of  Science,  the  Grants  to 
which  were  for  the  most  part  paid  on  a  general  curriculum 
embracing  a  definite  amount  of  instruction  in  specified  branches 
of  Science  and  Art.  It  is  our  desire  to  foster  instruction 
in  Science  and  Art  in  higher  class  schools,  and  in  other  similar 
schools  not  in  receipt  of  grant  under  the  provisions  of  the  Code, 
in  every  possible  way  consistent  with  a.  due  regard  to  the 
general  aims  of  these  schools,  and  to  that  end  the  regulations 
contained  in  our  Minute  of  30th  May,  1903,  have  been  devised, 
and  have  met  with  general  approval,  53  schools  haying  applied 
for,  and  having  been  accorded,  recognition  during  the  last  year. 
In  46  of  these  the  curriculum  includes  Drawing  in  addition  to 
Science,  in  28  Educational  Handwork  is  taught,  while  in  23 
schools  subjects  of  Practical  Household  Economy  are  taken. 

IX. — ContinuoUion  Classes. 
Contuiiiation      The  further  instruction  in  special  subjects  of  pupils  who  had 
ClaMes.  already  completed  their  day  school  course,  was,  until   1901, 

conducted  under  two  sets  of  Departmental  regulations,  viz.,  dbe 
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provisions  of  the  Code  for  Evening.  Continuation  Schools,  and 
the  Science  and  Art  Directory.  For  reasons  set  forth  in  previous 
reports  these  have  heen  replaced  hy  an  uniform  set  of  regulations 
embodied  in  the  Continuation  C}ass  Code,  which  takes  cognizance 
of  all  forms  of  specialised  instruction,  from  the  most  elementary 
to  that  given  m  those  specially  selected  central'  institutions 
which  may  be  described  as  industrial  imiversities. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  approved  separate 
centres  for  Contmuation  Classes  and  the  main  divisions  of  classes, 
in  respect  of  the  five  sessions  during  which  the  Continuation 
Class,  Code  has  been  in  operation : — 


'    Soteion. 

Separate 
Centr«B. 

DivisumM  of  CUmms. 

L 

IL 

in. 

IV. 

1    , 

1908-196S    -     '  -        - 
190a>1904    . 

1905-1906    -        -  '     - 

774 

4S3 

022 

45 

120 

738 

447 

585 

M 

93 

734 

4S7 

eoD 

•» 

m 

7et 

441 

644 

76 

116 

74S 

405 

634 

96 

115 

Teh  fiistitutions^'have  beeii  exempted  from  the  provisions 
of  the^Gode — und^r  the  po'^ets  cdriferred  by  Article  87 — and 
these  ate  wot^ih^  under  special  minutes  (applicable  to  each, 
institution)  to  which  the  consent  of  the  Treasury  has  been  given, 
viz. !— Aberdeen  fJordon^s  College  and  Gray's  School  of  Art," . 
Aberdeen  and  North  x)f  Scotland  College  of  Agriculture,  Dundee 
Technical  Institute/ fildinbui^h  Atid  E&kl  of  Scotland  College  of 
A^culturOi  Edinburgh  Heriot-Wi^tt^  College,  Glasgow  and  West 
oT Scotland  Techhical  College,  Glasgow  AUienBdum  Commercial 
College,  Glasgow  Scliool  of  Art,  Leith  Nautical  College,  and  the 
West  of  Scotland  -Agncultunu  College.  The  character  of  the 
instruction  wiU 'be  gathered  from  the  Keports  on  these  important 
institutions  to  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

It  is  ob^iVed  that  While  Cbntinuation  Classes  were  conducted 
by  310  School  Boards  in  1902-^03,  and  315  in  1904-05,  and  while 
such  Manie^ers  number  324  in  the  current  session,  the  manage- 
mdnt  by  other  local  bodies  has  fallen  frcHU  57  in  1902-03  to  41  in 
1905'4)6.  Generous  support  in  aid  of  Continuation  Classes  is 
given  by  various  Town  and  County  Councils  and  Secondary 
Education  Committees,  and  it  may  further  be  noted  that  six 
County  Councils  and  one  Secondary  Education  Committee  have 
assumed'  the  direct'  Uian^gement  oiF  classes,  much  useful 
wv)rk'beiiig  oVeirtakraa.  *      .    . 
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With  r^rd  to  separate  centres,  while  the  number  increased 
from  734  in  1903-04  to  761  in  1904-05,  it  has  this  session  fallea 
to  748.  Of  the  748  centres,  132  are  new,  which  shows  that 
recognised  classes  at  145  centres,  existing  in  1904-05,  have  beea 
dropped.  The  instability  of  the  classes  in  rural  districts  would 
appear  to  be  primarily  responsible  for  these  fluctuations.  It 
may  be  of  interest  to  record  that,  whereas  the  County  of  Lanark 
easily  heads  the  list  with  137  centres,  followed  by  Fife  89, 
Ayr  61,  Stirling  51,  Edinburgh  50,  Renfrew  49,  and  Aberdeen  47, 
there  are  no  less  than  16  counties  with  fewer  than  10  centres, 
and  of  these,  Inverness,  which  had  14  centres  in  1904-05,  has 
now  only  5.  Sutherland,  which  in  1904-05  was  the  only 
county  in  Scotland  in  which  there  was  not  a  single  class  re- 
cognised under  the  provisions  of  the  Continuation  Class  Code, 
now  contains  2  such  centres.  It  is  also  matter  for  regret  that, 
at  38  centres,  where  it  was  proposed  to  institute  classes,  the 
proposals  fell  through,  either  before  any  actual  meetings 
of  the  classes,  or  after  a  trial  of  a  few  weeks.  This  may  be 
due  to  varying  circumstances,  such  as  remoteness  of  district, 
but  it  womd  appear  to  be  in  a  large  measure  attributable 
to  the  &ct  that  young  people  in  various  localities  do  not 
realize  the  value  of  the  opportunities  offered  for  educational 
advancement.  In  the  case  of  60  centres  (53  being  in  rural 
districts)  we  have  sanctioned,  where  good  reason  has  be^n  shown, 
a  shortened  session,  instead  of  the  normal  period  of  20  weeks. 
The  average  session  so  allowed  has  been  of  15  weeks'  duration. 

The  preparatory  classes  under  Division  I.  for  the  completion 
of  general  elementary  education,  which  are  intended  to  serve  a 
temporary  purpose  only,*show  a  slight  reduction  in  number. 
We  look  forwiurd  to  the  time,  when,  as  a  result  of  a  more 
thorough  previous  general  education  in  the  d£^  school,  pupils 
will  be  in  a  position  to  profit  by  the  specialized  instruction 
provided  under  the  other  divisions  of  th#  Code  without 
undergoing  any  preliminary  preparatory  training. 

The  number  of  classes  established  for  specialized  instruction 
imder  Division  II.  is  slightly  below  the  number  recognised 
last  session.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  gratifying  to  record 
that  the  classes  placed  under  Division  III.  have  increased 
in  number  and  importance.  Greater  interest  has  been 
shown  in  submitting  schemes  of  work  more  adapted 
to  local  needs,  and  there  is  a  marked  tendency  towards  an 
improved  correlation  of  work.  In  some  cases  an  improvement 
is  observable  in  a  more  satisfactory  organization  of  classes 
within  burghs,  both  as  between  those  under  the  same  manage- 
ment  and  those  under  different  management.  The  adoption 
in  aU  large  centres  of  a  co-ordinated  system  of  instruction 
for  Continuation  Class  pupils  from  the  time  of  leaving  the 
day  school  is  desirable  in  the  interests  alike  of  the  students 
and  of  education.  It  may  be  noted  that  Gaelic  and  Navigation 
are  each  taught  at  7  centres  respectively,  while  classes  in 
Agriculture  are  held  at  12  centres,  and  in  Horticulture  at  3. 
It  is  our  aim  to  bring  the  instruction  given  in  Continuation 
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in  the  two  latter  subjects  into  proper  relation  with 
the  work  of  the  Central  Agricultural  CloB^es,  within  whose 
sphere  ot  operations  the  classes  may  be  situated 

Attendance  at  the  Auxiliaiy  or  Recreative  Classes  under 
Division  lY.  shows  little. change  from  one  session  to  another. 
Of  such  classes,  those  for  Ph^ical  Training  appear  to  be  the  most 
popular.  But  it  is  disappointing  to  find  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
tar  too  many  of  the  students  to  overlook  the  obvious  advantages 
of  attending  also  classes  of  a  strictly  educational  character.  We 
trust  that  school  managers  will  do  all  in  thdr  power  to 
encourage  such  attendance. 

For  pupil  leachers  85  special  courses  in  Drawing  and  32  in 
Science  are  provided  at  different  centres.  In  tne  case  ot 
Certificated  and  Assistant  Teachers  also,  16  classes  (14  being  in 
Drawing)  have  been  specially  recogmsed  as  equivalent  to 
courses  conducted  under  Article  91  {d)  of  the  Day  School 
Code,  for  the  purpose  of  the  award  of  marks  at  the  Acting 
Teachers'  Examination. 

Grants  for  Local  Scholarships,  amounting  to  7662. 10s.  have 
been  made  in  aid  of  the  provision  of  22  Senior  Sdiolarships  and 
247  Junior  Scholarships.  Further  particulars  of  these  will  be 
found  in  the  Appendix. 

Reports  on  Continuation  Classes  by  ESs  llajesty's  Chief 
Inspectors  of  Schools,  and  the  detailed  statistics  relating  to  the 
classes  on  account  of  which  G^rants  have  been  paid  in  the 
financial  year  ended  31st  Marcn,  1906,  will  be  published  in  the 
Appendix. 

In  view  oi  the  feu^t  that  under  the  Code  of  Regulations 
for  Continuation  Classes  one-fourth,  and  in  the  case  of  parishes 
in  certain  Highland  counties  one-eighth,  at  least  of  the  expen- 
diture upon  such  classes  must  be  found  locally,  it  becomes 
importaat  to  consider  what  aid  may  be  expected  for  these  classes, 
and  also  for  the  central  institutions  refen^  to  in  the  Code,  from 
the  residue  grant  allotted  to  Town  and  County  Councils  under 
the  Local  Taxation  (C\istoms  and  Excise)  Act,  1890.  The  sum 
allotted  varies  in  amount,  and  though  under  the  Local  Taxation 
Act  of  1898  it  is  relieved  of  certain  prior  charges  bv  which  it  was 
liable  to  be  decreased,  the  grant  has  declinea  since  1900 
(when  a  sum  of  87,6002.  3«.  o£  was  paid;,  conseouent  upon  a 
reduction  of  the  receipts  from  the  Customs  and  Excise  Ijuties. 
In  the  years  1903,  1904,  and  1905,  the  amounts  available  were 
72,970?.  178.  3d.,  68,968Z.  1&.  lid,  and  61,915t  8«.  M,  respec- 
tively. The  Return  which  will  be  submitted  to  Parliament  for 
the  year  1904-<1905  deals  with  the  sum  of  68,9682.  128.  lid,  the 
grant  distributed  in  respect  of  the  year  ended  15th  May,  1905. 
Of  this  amount  16,2297.  Ids.  2d.  was  allocated  by  local  authori- 
ties to  the  relief  of  rates,  while  52,4022.  2s.  10a.  was  allocated 
for  purposes  of  technical  education,  representing  about  76  per 
cent  ot  the  total  sum  available,  as  compared  witn  74  per  cent. 
in  the  preceding  year. 
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This  sum  of  52,402J^.  2d.  lOd.  was  augmentod  from  unexpended 
balances  and  othei  sources  to  the  sum  of  65,166^.  18^.  lid  of 
which  56,768Z.  3«.  6JcZ.  was  expended  during  the  year,  leaving  a 
balance  (reserved  for  purposes  of  technical  education)  of 
8,398i.  15«.  4Jd  as  against  last  year's  balance  of  9,894f.  0«.  Id 
It  would  appear  that  the  sum  at  preitont  reserved  for  technical 
education  might,  if  carefully  applied,  of  itself  go  far  to  su  ' 
the  local  contribution  necessary  under  the  Continuation 
Code. 

But  this  sum  is  verv  unequally  distributed.  While  certain 
local  authorities  contribute  generously  to  the  support  of  classes 
recognised  under  the  Continuation  Class  Code,  others  expend 
the  whole  of  then-  funds  upon  relief  of  rates.  Moreover,  a 
perusal  of  the  Return  raises  doubts  as  to  whether  the  money 
reserved  for  technical  education  has  alwajrs  been  applied  to  the 
best  advantage.  It  is  necessary  to  discriminate  between 
instruction  of  an  elementary  nature  or  designed  mainly  to  afford 
a  pleasant  evening  occupation  to  the  pupils,  and  the  sound 
framing  in  technical  subjects  which  can  only  be  given  in  courses 
such  as  those  under  Division  IIL  of  the  Code,  which  are 
prolonged  over  several  years.  Though  these  classes  may 
possibly  be  attended  by  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
students  the  instruction  given  in  them  may  reasonably  be 
expected  to  be  of  greater  economic  value  to  the  nation,  .^bove 
all,  it  is  desirable  that  more  adequate  support  should  be 
given  to  technical  colleges  and  other  central  institutions, 
which,  by  carrying  technical  art  and  agricultural  education  to 
the  highest  possible  point,  may  be  expected  in  a  pre-eminent 
degree  to  have  a  decisive  effect  upon  the  manutactures  and 
industries  of  the  country. 

We  have  already  explained  that  the  support  given  to  each 
Institution  of  this  kind  from  Imperial  and  National  fimds, 
must  be  to  a  large  extent  depenaent  upon  the  appreciation 
of  its  work  in  the  various  localities  concerned,  as  evidenced  by 
continued  local  support.  We  think  that  the  most  effective  way 
of  securing  such  support,  as  well  as  of  ensuring  that  the  work  of 
each  Institution  shall  take  the  direction  most  likely  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  benefit  to  the  locality,  is  to  entrust  its  executive 
management  to  a  body  of  Governors  thoroughly  representative 
of  the  most  enlightened  opinion  on  agricultural  subjects  among 
both  farmers  and  land-owners.  To  uie  bodies  of  Governors  so 
constituted,  we  should  look  for  advice  in  all  that  concerns  agri- 
cultural education  in  the  districts  affected.  We  have  now 
three  such  organisations  affecting  wide  districts  of  Scotland, 
and  affording  aid  to  the  agriculture  of  the  district  in  the  form 
best  suited  to  it 

Inetraotion  While  we  do  not  think  it  feasible  or  desirable  to  make 
^Teachenio  practical  instruction  in  Agriculture  part  of  the  curriculum  of 
Aimfinitiure.    ^^^^  schools  in  general,  we  think  it  possible  to  give  to  the 
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Studies  of  the  more  advanced  pupils  in  many  of  these  schools 
such  a  direction  as  shall  foster  their  interest  in  rural  Ufe  and 
give  them  some  insight  into  the  scientific  principles  which 
underlie  the  practice  of  Agriculture.  Wlien  it  is  desired  that 
opportunity  should  be  afioraed  to  teachers  in  suitable  localities 
to  qualify  themselves  more  fully  to  give  instruction  of  this 
nature,  advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  provisions  of  Article 
91  (d)  of  the  Code,  and  we  are  of  opinion  that  such  classes  for 
the  instruction  of  teachers  in  matters  appertaining  to  Agricul- 
ture should  as  a  rule  be  held  at  the  central  Agricultural  Institu- 
tions and  should  be  under  the  general  direction  of  the  Managers 
thereof.  But  the  funds  for  me  maintenance  of  such  classes 
should  be  provided  in  the  manner  specified  in  Article  91  (cO  of 
the  Day  School  Code.  The  object  of  the  grants  to  the 
Agricultural  Colleges  is  in  the  first  place  to  foster  the  scientific 
study  of  Agriculture  to  the  highest  possible  degree  by,  it  may 
be,  a  comparatively  select  body  of  students,  ana  in  the  second 
place,  by  making  the  results  of  scientific  research  known  as 
widely  as  possible  among  the  farming  community  by  suitable 
agencies,  to  ensure  that  this  expenditure  of  public  fSinds  shaJl 
be  a  direct  benefit  to  the  agriculture  of  the  country.  The 
application  of  the  funds  to  any  purpose  less  germane  to  the 
prmcipal  object  must  be  jealously  guarded  agamst. 

As  was  indicated  in  the  Report  for  1902-1903,  the  sum  of 
2,0001.  required  for  Agricultural  Education  no  longer  appears  as 
a  separate  Sub-head  on  the  Estimates,  arrangements  having  been 
maae  for  the  payment  of  grants  proportioned  to  the  approved 
expenditure  on  the  principles  laia  down  in  Article  87  ot  the 
Continuation  Class  Code.  Details  as  to  the  work  overtaken 
and  the  grants  paid  to  the  Agricultural  Colleges  in  respect  of 
the  year  1904-1905,  will  be  published  in  the  Appendix. 

XI. — The  Royal  Scottish  Muaeum,  Eddnbv/rgh. 

It  is  satisfiwtory  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  number  of  The  Royal 
visitors  to  the  Museum  continues  to  be  very  large,  and  was  for  ScottUh 
the  past  year  considerably  in  excess  of  the  average  of  the  pS®?""'. 
previous  five  years.    The  large  attendance  on  Sunday  afternoons,  *^""^'*'K" 
when  the  Museum  is  open  for  three  hours,  shows  how  greatly 
this  privil^e  is  appreciated  by  the  publia 

The  special  fiicilities  afforded  to  groups  of  students  visiting  the 
Museum  under  the  direction  of  teachers  or  instructors  continue 
to  be  largely  taken  advantage  of  The  usefulness  of  the  Museum 
in  this  duw5tion  would  be  greatly  enhanced  by  the  provision  of 
a  lecture-room,  and  of  smtable  accommodation  for  those  who 
wish  to  make  a  closer  study  of  the  specimens  than  is  possible  in 
the  public  galleries.  It  is  hoped  that  it  may  be  found  possible 
to  arrange  in  the  near  future  for  such  an  extension  of  the 
Museum  as  would  afford  the  accommodation  required  for  these 
and  other  urgent  needs. 
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The  attention  of  His  Majesty's  Office  of  Works  has  been  called 
to  the  unsatisfactory  state  ot  the  ventilation  of  the  Museum^ 
concerning  which  numerous  complaints  have  been  received 
from  the  pubUc. 

In  the  Natural  History  Department  of  the  Museum,  the 
zoological  type  collection  has  been  enlai]^ed  by  the  addition  of 
dissections  irom  most  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  animal 
kingdom.  The  donations  made  to  this  department  in  the  course 
of  the  year  were  unusually  numerous  and  important,  and 
included  a  magnificent  senes  of  Antarctic  Seals,  representing 
nearly  all  the  known  species,  presented  by  Mr.  Bruge,  the  leader 
of  the  recent  Scottish  Antarctic  Expedition. 

The  most  notable  additions  to  the  Art  and  Ethnographical 
Department,  made  partly  by  eift  and  partly  by  purclmse>  con- 
sisted of  objects  illustrative  of  the  arts  of  Tibet  brought  home 
by  members  of  the  expedition  to  Lhasa.  An  important  collec- 
tion of  over  200  pieces  of  wrought  iron,  embracing  examples, 
from  the  14th  to  tne  19th  century,  formed  by  Sir  Thos.  Gibson- 
Carmichael,  Bart.,  has  been  placed  on  loan  in  the  Museum,  and 
affords  an  exceptional  opportunity  for  study  to  the  designers  in 
this  material  who  visit  the  Museum.  The  nucleus  of  a  collec- 
tion new  to  the  Museum  has  been  provided  by  the  bequest  by 
the  late  Rev.  J.  A.  Dunbar-Dunbar  of  Sea  Park  and  Kimoss  of  a 
very  valuable  collection  of  postage  stamps. 

In  the  Technological  Department  several  important  models 
have  been  added  to  the  Machinery  Hall,  and  great  progress  has 
been  made  with  the  scheme  ior  illustrating  ^Uy,  by  means  of 
models  and  specimens,  the  metallurgy  of  iron  and  the  mining 
of  coal  as  practised  in  this  country. 

The  additions  to  the  Museum  Library  by  donation  and  pur- 
chase numbered  447  volumes.  The  number  of  readers  for  the 
year  was  considerably  in  excess  of  the  number  for  a,ny  former 
year. 

(Signed)  CREWE. 

JOHN  SINCLAIR. 

J.  STRUTHERS,  Siuyretary. 

Scotch  Education  Department, 
the  30th  day  of  April,  1906. 
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List  of  Parishes  and  Bubghs  in  each  County  of  Scotland 
having  separate  School  Boards,  with  the  population  as  at 
the  Census  of  1901 ;  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  Clerks 
of  the  Boards;  the  number  of  Members  a£»igned  to  each 
School  Board  by  the  Board  of  Education  (section  12  (1)  of 
the  Act),  and  the  date  of  the  first  election  of  each  School 
Board. 

1.  The  names  of  burghsy  excepting  those  dealt  with  (under  section- 11 

of  the  Act)  as  parts  of  the  parishes  in  which  they  are  situated, 
and  of  the  towns  in  Schedule  A.  of  the  Education  Actj  are 
printed  in  small  capitals. 

2.  The  names  of  parishes^  including  biu*ghs  dealt  with  (under  section 

11  of  the  Act)  as  parts  of  the  parishes  in  which  they  are 
situated,  are  printed  in  ordinary  typa 

3.  Insular  parishes  are  printed  in  italic^ 

4.  The  tmuMies  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order. 


SCOTLAND 


County. 

POpolAtlOIL 

Ko.  of 
School 
BoudB. 

Coanty. 

Population. 

N0.0I 
School 
Boards. 

Abentoen 

818,826 

02 

KinroM    .       .       .       . 

7,109 

6 

ArgjU       • 

74,241 

46 

Klrkoudbrlght        •       • 

89,611 

80 

Ayr   .       - 

264,778 

62 

Lanark    .... 

1,814,810 

60 

Bnff    . 

61,789 

26 

Ltnlithgow     .       ■       . 

66,443 

12 

Benrlek    • 

81A28 

82 

Nairn      •       • 

8,721 

6 

Bute.      . 

18,787 

6 

Orkney    .... 

28,699 

20 

Calthnen. 

88,870 

12 

Peebles    .... 

16,034 

14 

ClAdmuuuiMi 

81,907 

6 

Perth      .... 

128/>46 

78 

Dmnbuton 

118,989 

14 

Baufrew  .... 

296,192 

22 

Domfrlet. 

72,671 

46 

Kosa  and  Cromarty 

76,460 

36 

EdlnlNiis^ 

488,061 

80 

Boxboigh 

48,600 

82 

Bgbi 

44,499 

21 

Sendrk           •      .       . 

28,888 

9 

Wa  .      -       - 

818340 

68 

Shetland- 

28,166 

12 

Fdrfttf      « 

284,098 

60 

Stirling  •       •       .       . 

141,948 

24 

H^ddlogtoo 

88^ 

26 

Hntherland     • 

21,440 

IS 

InvwnflM 

90^6 
8M87 

87 
19 

lV>ta]B      .       .       . 

82,667 

18 

KlneMdiiie 

4,472,108 

972 

9103. 
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PARISHES  AND  BUROHS  IN  lACH  COT7NTT  OF 


LIST. 


Parish  or  Burgh. 


Popn- 

latibn 

in 

1901. 


Date  of 

First 

Election 

of  School 

Board. 


aerk. 


Postal  Addreas. 


[92.r  ABERDEEN.  S1S^S$S 

Aberdken  (Boigh)    -  158,503 

Aberdour    -               •  1,476 
Aboyne  and  Glentanner     1,477 

Alford  1,486 

AidalUe      •       •  1,060 

Anchindoir  and  Kearo  1,216 

Anchteriees  1,628 

Belhelvie     •  1,614 

Birse  ....  1,085 

Bourtie        ...  406 

Caimey  1,283 

Chapel  of  Garioch  1,472 

Clatt  ....  425 

Clony-               -  1,207 

Coull  ....  422 

Crathie  and  Braemar  -  1,442 

Crimond  735 

Cmden  3,060 

Culsalmond  683 

Daviot        ...  730 

Dnimblade-  948 

Dnimoak    ...  865 

Dyoe   ....  1,482 

Eoht    ....  1,249 

EUon  .        .        .       ^  3,395 

Fintray       ...  866 


15 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
7 
7 
5 
5 
5 
7 
6 
5 
5 
5 
5 
7 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
7 
5 


1873. 
29  Mar. 

4  Apr. 
19    „ 

18  Mar. 
2  Apr. 

24  Mar. 
12  Apr. 

15  ,1 

19  „ 
19    „ 

11  » 

5  „ 
10    „ 

16  May 
29  Mar. 

19  Apr. 

12  „ 
29  Mar. 

20  „ 
12  Apr. 
14    „ 

8    „ 
24  Mar. 
10  May 

8  Apr. 
29  Mar. 


T.  Hector 
W.  Chapman 
A.  G.  Anderson 
J.Reid    - 
G.  Pine  • 
J.  Paterson,  Jnn. 
J.  Stephen 
R.  Rae    - 
A.  Ross  • 
W.Moir,Jun. 
J.  Barclay 
J.  Diack,  Jan. 
J.  Petrie 
P.  Ciighton 
W.  Kennedy 
W.  Michie 
W.  Clubb,  Jun 
A.  Brace  • 
J.  Dngnid 
W.  Baxter 
W.  LesUe 
J.  Merson 
J.  Thorn  - 
J.  Coutts 
A.  J.  Raebnrn- 
W.  Cnmning 


22,  Union  Terraoe,  Aberdeen. 

Woodhead,  New  Aberdour,  Fraset 

bnrgh. 
North  of  Scotland    Bank,   Aboynd 

Aberdeenshire. 
Alford,  Aberdeenshire. 

North  of  Scotland  Bank,  Ltd.,  Ellon 

Brawland,  Rhynie,  Aberdeenshire. 

Templand      Cottage,      Auchterlem, 
Anohterless  Station,  Aberdeenshire. 
Balmedie,  Aberdeen. 

Parish  Council  Office,  Birse,  Aboyne, 

Aberdeenshire. 
Shadowside,  Bourtie,  Old  Meldrunii 

Aberdeen. 
Buihall,  Cairaey,  Huntly. 

Durno  House,  Pitcaple,  Aberdeen. 

Hardgate  Clatt,  Kennethmont,  Aber* 

deenshire. 
Sauchen,  Aberdeen. 

Springbank,  Coull,  Aboyne,  Aber- 
deenshire. 

Tillochcoy,  Inver,  BaUater,  Aberdeen- 
shire. 

Elliewell,  Crimond,  Peterhead. 

Port  Errol,  Aberdeenshire. 

St.  Sairs,  Insch. 

Town  and  County  Bank,  Old  Mel- 
drum,  Aberdeen. 
11,  Castle  Street,  Huntly. 

High  Street,  Bafachoiy,  Kincardine- 
shire. 
Upper  Kirkton,  Dyce,  Aberdeen. 

Waterton,  Duneoht,  Aberdeen. 

Ellon. 

Hatton,  Fintray,  Aberdeen. 


*  The  figures  in  brackets  [    ]  indicate  the  number  of  School  Boards  in  each  county. 
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Paziah  or  Burgh. 


Popu- 
lation 
in 
1901. 


^1 

^1 


Date  of 

First 

Election 

of  School 

Koard. 


Clerk. 


Postal  Address. 


Abkbdben— eon/. 
\yrgiie 


''raserhuigh  (including 

Town). 
""yrie  -        -        -        - 

rartly 


vle&fancket 

ylengaim   .        -       • 

;;ieiimiiiekaad  Tnllich 

innUytinchidingTowQ) 

inach  -        -        • 

[nTemrie     (indnding 
Burgh). 


KothhatlandKiiikall 
Kemnay 

Kildmmmy 

Kineudine  O^eil 
Kii^Ediraxd      -       • 


Kininmonth  (School 
DistrietJ17,partBof 
Loomay,  Strichen, 
Old  Deer  and  Long- 
nde). 

KiniiftHar    •        -        • 

kintoce        (inchHliiig 

^Boigh). 

peoehd-Ciuhnie- 


1.107 
1.793 
9,715 


862 
809 
403 
207 
2,102 


1406 
3^491 


2,084 
920 
574 

2»005 
897 

918 

561 

2,553 

.1,280 

448 

651 

002 

2,097 


1873. 
5  Apr. 

10    », 
15    „ 

13  Mar. 
17  Apr, 
10    „ 
24  Mar. 

12  Apr. 
5  Apr. 

10    „ 

14  Mar. 

13  „ 

3  Apr. 
1    « 


29  Mar. 

1874. 
18  Apr. 


1873. 
15  Sept* 

1  Apr. 
27  Mar. 

4  Apr. 

6     „ 
31  Mar. 
19  Apr. 


G.  Winton 

L.Tait    . 

A.  Henderson 

W.  Thomson 

W.  Grant 

T.  Ganld 

J.  Forbes 

J.  Beaton 

J.  Simpson 

W.  Leslie 

W.A.Macdon 

aid. 
A.  J.  Smith 

W.  Anderson 

J.  McGlashan 

A.  Whyte 

J.  Reid   - 

J.  Milne  - 

J.  MoLaggan 

P.-  Duncan 

G.  Davidson 


N.  Smith 
J.  C.  Innes  -  - 
P,R,D.William8 
J.  Anderson  • 
G.  Pirie  -  - 
A.  Farqoharson 
G.  Davidson   - 


Foigae,  Hnntly. 

Old  Mill,  Foveran,  Newboigh,  Aber- 
deen. 
11,  Frithside  Street,  Fraserburgh. 

Fyvie,  Aberdeenshire.     - 

Faichhill,  Gartly,  Aberdeenshire. 

Blairmore  Cottage,  Glass,  Hnntly. 

Tombreck,  Bridge  of  Backet^  Gartly, 

Aberdeenshire. 
North  of  Scotland  Bank,    Ballater, 

Aberdeenshire. 
Union  Bank  of  Scotland,  Ballater, 

Aberdeenshire. 
11,  Castle  Street,  Hnntly. 

High  Street,  Insch. 

7  West  High  Street,  Invemrie. 

West  avidley,    Keig,   Whitehoose, 

Aberdeen. 
Keithhall,  Inverurie. 

Kemnay,  Aberdeen. 

Flinder,  Insoh. 

Milton,  Kildmmmy,  Moesat,  Aber- 
deenshire. 

Town  and  Connty  Bank,  Torphins, 
Aberdeenshire. 

Balchers,  King  Edward,  BanfL 

Longside,  Aberdeen. 


Blaokbnm,  Aberdeen. 

Port  Elphinstone,  Invenirie. 

Milton  of  Cnshnie,  Alford,  Aberdeen. 

Bogs  of  Leslie,  Insch. 

North  of  Scotland  Bank,  Ellon. 

Loanhead,  Dinnet,  AberdeensUra. 

Longside,  Aberdeen. 


by  Board  of  Education,  no  election  having  taken  place.    Date  originally  fixed. 
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-PABISBXS  AND  BUBQHS  IN  SACH  OOUNTT  OF 


1 

Parish  ox  Burgh 

Popu- 
lation 

in 
1901. 

11 

Date  of 

First 

Election 

of  School 

Board.     . 

Clerk. 

Postal  Addiefis. 

Abkrdebn— «w<. 

1873. 

Lonmay      •       •       ■ 

1,622 

5 

19  Apr. 

J.W.Forbes- 

Lonmay,  Abexdeenshire. 

Luriiphaiuui 

966 

6 

26     „ 

G.  Spark  .      - 

Fabum,  Lumphanan,  AberdeenaU 

Rieldnim     .       .       • 

1,855 

7 

9     „ 

W.  Baxter      • 

Town  and  Ckmnty  Bank^Old  Meldn 

Aberdeen. 
Methlick,  Aberdeen 

MethUck     ...       ■ 

1,692 

5 

7     „ 

J.  Allan  -        - 

Midmai       > 

1,000 

5 

10  May 

J.  Strachan     - 

Midmar,  Aberdeen.- 

MiUbrex     -       -       • 
McRDqtibitter      • 

1,207 
2,170 

5 

7 

16  Apr. 
20  Mar. 

W.  Thomson  - 
P.  Ck)wie 

Town  and  County  Bank»  Ltd.,  Fyi 

Aberdeenshire. 
Netherton,  Monquhitter,  Timiff.  1 

Monymusk 

1,106 

5 

27     „ 

R.  Grant- 

Pitfichie,  Monymusk,  Aberdeen. 

New  Byth  . 

1,644 

7 

12  Apr. 

W.  Fraaer       - 

New  Byth,  Tunifi. 

New  Deer  .-»       -       • 

3,619 

,7 

8     „ 

W.  Watt 

Church  Crescent^  New  Deer,  Aberdc 

Newhills     .       ..      - 

6,753 

7 

19     „ 

Rev.  J.  Wise- 

Bucksbum,  Aberdeenshire. 

NewMachar 

1,393 

7 

3     „ 

man. 
W.  Johnston  - 

MUl  of  Pinkie,  Summerfaill,  Abeidc 

New  HtsUgo      . 

2,332 

7 

29  Mar. 

G.  Robertson  - 

Church  Hill,  New  Pitsligo,  Abenk 

Old  Deer     ■       -       ■ 

3,144 

7 

12  Apr. 

J.  F.  Ingram  - 

Old  Deer,  Mintlaw  Station,  Aberd^ 

shire. 
139,  King  Street,  Abeideen. 

Old  Machar 

1,457 

5 

19     „ 

A,  Webster     - 

Oyne  -       -       •       -. 

770 

5 

31  Mar. 

J.  Diack,  Junr. 

Dumo   House,   Piteaple»   Aberd« 
shire. 

Peterculter  - 

4,940 

7 

26  Apr. 

A.  Sands 

8,  Golden  Square,  Aberdeen 

Pjetebhsad  (Bui^gh)  • 

11,794 

9 

14     „ 

T.  Mackie       • 

Court  House,  Peterhead. 

Peterhead  (LAndward) 

3,352 

7 

10  May 

T.  Mackie      • 

Court  House,  Peterhead. 

PiteUgo       .       -       • 

2,307 

5 

5  July 

F.  C.  Grant    • 

Union    Bank,    Rosehearty,    Frai 

burgh. 
Auchieyen,  Premnay,  Insch. 

Premnay     - 

926 

5 

15  Mar. 

A.  Mennie 

Rathen        -        -        • 

2,577 

7 

3  May 

G.  Dawson 

Memsie  House,  By  Fraaorbiush. 

Kayne 

1,097 

6 

11  Mar. 

J.  Wight 

Dumo,  Pitcaple,  Aberdeenshire. 

Rhynie 

1,006 

5 

9  Apr. 

R.  Bremner    • 

Rhynie,  Aberdeenshire. 

St,  Fergus 

1,194 

5 

10    „ 

D.  S.  Malcolm 

Peterhead. 

Savoch 

1,786 

5 

7    „ 

G.  Knox  - 

Auchnagatt,  Aberdeensbire. 

Skene  * 

1,646 

6 

3     ., 

J.  Wyness       - 

Skene,  Aberdeen.   • 

Slaiiui 

936 

5 

17  Apr. 

J..  Sangster     - 

Slains,  Ellon. 

Strathdon 

1,096 

5 

10  Mar. 

R.  Mowatt      . 

Forbeston,  Strathden,  Alwrdeensl 
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Pariah  or  Bnigfa. 

Popa- 
laSon 

in 
1901. 

il 

Date  of 

First 
Election 
of  School 

Board. 

Clerk. 

Postal  Address. 

ABwamaas—eoni. 

1873. 

Stiieiien       - 

2,033 

5 

19  Apr. 

W.  Cheyne     • 

79,  High  Street,  Fraaerboigh. 

Inland       .        -        - 

733 

5 

2    » 

W.  Thomson  - 

Tarland,  Ahoyne,  Aberdeenshire. 

TarreB 

2,101 

5 

4     » 

J.  Anderson    - 

Tarves,  Aberdeen. 

Tough- 

675 

5 

19     „ 

J.  Davidson    • 

Whitehoose,  Aberdeen. 

Towia  -        .        .        - 
ToUyneaBle  and  Forhes 

938 
908 

6 
5 

11  Mar. 
17    „ 

J.  Thomson     - 
J.  Lawson 

Belnaboth,  Glenkindie,  Garily,  Aber- 

deenshiie. 
SootsmiiL  Tnllynesde,  Alford,  Aber- 

TniTifl         -        -        - 

4,139 

7 

12  Apr. 

W.  F.  Stewart 

High  street,  Tnrriff. 

Tyric           -       -        . 

747 

5 

19    « 

J.  Merson 

Caimmonming,  Tyrie»  Fraserburgh. 

Udny  .... 

1,664 

5 

n 

T.Dngnid 

Moeshead,  Udny,  Aberdeen. 

YUian  Welk       -        - 

1,005 

5 

3  May 

J.  Stephen      • 

Templaad  Cottage,  Anchterless,Anch. 
terless  Station,  Aberdeenshire. 

[4a]    ARGYLL. 

74,U1 

Acharade  -       -       • 

1,199 

7 

25  June. 

A.  D.  Gillies   - 

Laga»  Salen,  Ardgoor,  Argyllshire. 

^AnichattanandMnck. 
airn. 

2,126 

5 

8  May 

A.  M.  Sinclair 

Taynnilt,  Argyllshire. 

Aidgoor 

547 

5 

1895. 
24  Apr.t 

N.B.  Mackenzie, 

Estate  Offices,  Fort  William. 

Ardnamnrelian   • 

835 

5 

1873. 
18  Jnne 

jonr. 
A,D.McKenzie 

Caicpbiltowk  (Bnigh) 

8,286 

7 

27  Mar. 

D.  M.  Maxtone 

Campbeltown. 

Campheltofwn    (Land- 

WBld). 

CM     '        '       '        ' 
Ckihnmtf  and  OroHsay 

1,050 

5 

4  Apr. 

J.  Lothian 

Argyll  Street,  Campbeltown. 

432 
313 

5 
5 

17   ,. 
15  Sept.: 

Rev.    D. 

McEchem. 
A.  McNeUl     - 

The  Manse,  Coll,  Oban. 
Colonsay,  Greenock. 

Craignish    - 

327 

5 

19  Apr. 

T.Kay    .       - 

Ardf em,  Argyllshire. 

Cnmlodden- 

629 

5 

29  July 

G.  Soott  • 

Chamberlain's  Office,  Inveraray. 

10,468 

9 

12  Apr. 

D.  Anderson  • 

Victoria  House,  Dunoon. 

GighamidOaM' 

374 

5 

3     „ 

W.W.Philip. 

Gigha,  Argyllshire. 

GlasMiy     • 

1,185 

5 

15     „ 

A.  Dewar 

Lochgilphead. 

Gleoaray     (including 

Bnndh  of  Inreraray). 

GlenorcbyandlniihaU 

1,118 
1,034 

5 

7 

26  Mar. 
13  May 

A.  McArthnr  - 
A.  M.  Sinclair 

National  Bank,  Inveraray. 
Taynuilt,  ArgylUshire. 

InTennj       (Bmgh), 
(QidtodftoGleDaiay). 

— 

— 

*  Achaleven  Combination — A,  MeLainfj  ££,  Alexandra  Place,  Oban, 
t  Dale  Is  regulated  by  that  for  Kilmallie,  viz.,  9th  April. 

t  Date  ol  nominatum  by  Board  of  Education,  no  election  having  taken  place.    Date  originally  fixed, 
SihApfiL 
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PARI8HIS  AND  BVBGHBS  IM  BAOB  OOUMTr  OF 


Parish  or  Burgh. 

Popu- 
lation 

in 
1901. 

ii 

Date  of 

First 

Election 

of  School 

Boaid. 

Clerk 

Postal  AddreoB. 

Axarhh—eoni, 

1873. 

Inverchaolain 

Jura  .       .       -       • 

334 
025 

5 
6 

18  Apr. 
25  Mar. 

Rev.     G.     A. 

Stalker. 
J.  McGillivray 

Manse  of   Liverchaolain,     Toward 

Point,  Argyllshire. 
New  Bxwdale,  Jnra,  Greenock. 

KUbruidon  and   KU- 

chattan. 
KUcalmoneU       -       - 

1,668 
495 

5 
5 

8  May 
16  July 

A.Ck>wan 

H.  MuDdell     • 

Easdale,  Oban. 
Tarbert  (Lochfyne). 

Kilchoman  • 

2,360 

7 

2  Apr. 

M.  Mactaggart 

Bowmore,  Argyllshire. 

Kilchrenan  and  Dala- 

vich. 
KUdalton    -       ^       • 

554 

6 

18     „ 

D.  Mclntyre  • 

Kilchrenan,  Argyllshiie. 

1^72 

6 

26     „ 

D.  McKeude  • 

Port  EUen. 

Kilfinan      • 

1,916 

6 

12  Mar. 

D.  Kerr  • 

Ugh-na-bmaich,  Argyllshire. 

KUfirUchenandKavie 

tceon, 
KiUdrrtno  and  KUmen 

-        1,629 

6 

12  May 

A.  McGregor  • 

Kilfiniehen,  Bunessan.  Oban. 

y      2,636 

7 

26  Mar. 

M.  Mactaggart 

Bowmore,  Argyllshire. 

Killean  and  Kilchenzi 

B       1,078 

5 

8  Apr. 

N.  MacCallnm 

Lochend  House,  Campbeltown. 

Kilniartio    • 

663 

6 

21  Mar. 

M.  B.  Gordiner 

School  Honse,  Kilmartin,  Argyllsliiie 

Kilmodan    • 

387 

6 

28     „ 

J.  Maclnnes   - 

Glendamel,  Colintraive,  Argyllskife. 

Kilmore  and  Kilbride 
(exclusive  of  Burgh 

874 

5 

6  May 

D.  MacGregor 

Albany  Street,  Oban. 

of  Oban). 
Kilninian  and  KUmor 

e       2,167 

7 

8  Apr. 

H.  Morison     - 

Tobermory,  Argyllshire. . 

Kilninver  and  Kilniel 

ford. 
Lismore  and  Appin 

357 

6 

6  May 

Rev.      J.     A. 

NichollB. 
D.  Macintyre  - 

The  Manse,  Kilmelfoid,  Aigyllahire. 

3,707 

7 

9    ., 

Port  Appin,  Argyllshire. 

Lochgilphead 

3,560 

7 

11  Mar. 

A.  Mac  Ewan  • 

Lochgilphead. 

Lochgpilhead  and  Kil 

mm*ipYi 

671 

6 

23  Apr. 

R.  Brown 

149,  West  George  Street,  Glasgow. 

luur&cu . 

Morvem 

730 

5 

8     „ 

A.  McLaine    - 

22,  Alexandra  Place,  Oban. 

North  Knapdale 

768 

5 

2  May 

H.  McDiarmid 

Oban  (Burgh)     • 

5,427 

7 

14  Mar. 

W.  Jolly.        . 

Columba  BuUdings,  Oban. 

Saddell  and  Skipnes»s 

•        1,087 

6 

14  May 

J.  MacKinven 

Carradale,  Argyllshire. 

Salm  ' 

441 

5 

2  July 

J.  MacLachlan 

Tobermory,  Argyllshire. 

Southend    - 

732 

5 

8  Apr. 

J.  Lothian 

Argyll  Street,  Campbeltown. 

South  Knapdale  - 

733 

7 

26     „ 

A.  L.  McGUp  - 

Ardrishaig,  Argyllshire. ' 

Strachur     and    Stra 

lachlan. 
Strontian    - 

734 

6 

16  Sept.  • 

M.  Morrison  - 

Inverglen,  Strachur*  Greenock. 

619 

6 

18  July 

N.  B.  Macken. 
zie. 

British  Linen  Bank  Buildincs,  Fort 
William. 

*  Date  of  nomination  by  Board  of  Education,  no  election  having  taken  place.    Date  originally  fixed, 
28th  May. 
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Parish  or  Biur^ 

Popu- 
lation 

in 
1901. 

11 

11 

Date  of 

First 

Election 

of  School 

Board. 

Clerk. 

Postol  Address. 

AaaYhL-'COfU. 
Tarbert                -        - 

Toroaay 

2,126 
576 

5 
5 

1873. 
8  July 

13  May 

J.  R.  Young   . 

{irUerim) 
A.  McLaine.    - 

65,  Bath  Street,  Glasgow 
22,  Alexandra  Place,  Oban. 

Tyree  ...        - 

2,195 

7 

28  Mar. 

M.  McLean     - 

Kirkapool,  Tyree,  Oban. 

[52.]    A^R. 

254,773 

Alloway      -        -        - 

968 

6 

23  Mar. 

D.  Gray* 

Alloway,  Ayr. 

Ardro6Ban  • 

11,845 

7 

5  Apr. 

J.  Cook  -       . 

Town  Clerk's  Office,  Ardrossan. 

Anehinleek 
Ayb  (Buigh) 

6,606 
28,697 

7 
9 

14  Mar. 
10  May 

J.  Thomson    • 
J.  Douglas      - 

Parish   CouncU   Office,   Auchinleck, 

Ayrshire. 
Welliugton  Chambers,  Ayr. 

Ayr  (Landward)  • 

1,043 

5 

30Oct,t 

D.  Gray  • 

Alloway,  Ayr. 

Balljuitrae  • 

1,124 

5 

8  May 

J.  R.G.  Phillips, 

Jun. 
A.  Caldwell    - 

Ballantrae,  Ayrshire. 

Barr    -        -        -        - 

581 

5 

12  Apr. 

Barr,  Girvan. 

Beith  .        .        .        • 
ColmooeU   - 

7,523 
1,954 

7 
5 

11     » 
23     „ 

A.&W.Stewart 
(Joint  Clerks) 
G.  Rowan 

Beith. 

Ballochmorrie^  Daljarrock,  Ayrbliire 

Coylton 

2,542 

7 

26     „ 

M.  Brown 

Shieldmains,  Drongan,  Ayr. 

Craigie 

509 

5 

17  May 

A.  McFarlane  - 

Craigie,  KHmamock. 

CroeahiU     - 

1,108 

5 

18  Apr. 

J.  Cooper 

King  Street,  Crosshill,  Maybole. 

Dailly         .        -        • 

1,673 

5 

22  Mai*. 

W.G.Wilson. 

Dalquharran,  Dailly,  Ayrshire 

Dabnellington     • 

5,261 

7 

26     „ 

A.  8.  Glass     . 

Dalmellington,  Ayrshire 

Daily  • 

8,212 

9 

29  Apr. 

P.  Comrie 

New  Street,  Dairy,  Ayrshire. 

Daliymple  - 

1,206 

5 

3     „ 

W.  Clark 

Dalrymple,  Ayr. 

Dreghom    • 

4,332 

7 

3     „ 

N.  Auld  . 

Bankhead,  Kilmarnock. 

Dnndonald- 

6,441 

7 

6     „ 

R.  Young 

Town  Clerk's  Office,  Troon. 

Dnnlop 

1,542 

5 

18  Mar. 

J.  G.Wyllie   ■ 

Post  Office,  Dunlop,  Kihnamock. 

Fenwick 

1,063 

5 

25     „ 

J.  Currie- 

Post  Office,  Fenwick,  Kilmamuck. 

GalsUm 
GiRVAN  (Town)  . 

6,979 
8^11 

7 
7 

22     „ 
18  Apr. 

R.  Blair  -       . 
T.  G.  Tait      . 

British  Linen  Company  Bank,  Gal- 

ston,  Ayrshire. 
Girvan. 

Girran  (Landward)     - 

1,561 

5 

18    „ 

A.  Dunlop 

Royal  Bank  of  Scotland,  Gicvan. 

IRVIMK  (Boigh)  - 

9,618 

7 

27  Mar. 

W.  C.  Wilson  • 

Irvine. 

Irvine  (Landward) 

1,649 

5 

14  Apr. 

A.  F.  McJannet 

British  Linen  Bank>  Lrvine^ 

*  Also  clerk  to  combined  Board  of  Alloway  and  Ayr  (Landward). 

t  Date  of  nomination  l^  Board  of  Education,  no  election  having  taken  place.    No  date  fixed. 
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PABISHBS  Ain>  BUBGHS  IN  EACH  OOUNTT  OF 


Parkh  or  Burgh, 

Popu- 

tation 

igoL 

Si 

Dattiof 
First 

Election 

of  School 

Board. 

Gterk. 

Pofltal  Address 

Am—omU. 

^■ 

1873. 

Kilbiniie     - 

7,207 

7 

29  Mar. 

J.  LoBk  - 

Oyd^ale  Baiik,  Daliy. 

Kilmarnock  <B«ftJlO 

34,165 

9 

15    „ 

J.  P.  Stevenson 

KUniamtrak. 

Kiliuaiiioc  k  ( Lttnthvai'd ) 

1,992 

7 

21     „ 

J.  P.  Steven^n 

Kilmarnock. 

Kilm&ui^     ' 

4,549 

7 

10  Apr, 

D.  CarrutphRTij  - 

Market  Lane,  Kllmamock. 

•KilwinniDg 

S,136 

7 

10    „ 

R.  C.  King      ' 
D.    Stevenson, 

W,  Dniin 

*»,  Howgat^  Kil  Winning,  Ayi^Uire. 

Kirkiniciiael 

954 

5 

17    „ 

High  Woodatone,    Dalrymplev    Ayr- 

Kirkos^ald 

Mil 

5 

19    , 

W.A-Temploton 

Poat  Office,  Kirkoswald,  Maybole. 

Larga  -        .        -        - 

4,405 

7 

20  Mar. 

J.  Fleck  - 

Lai^gs,  Ayrshire, 

Loudoun 

8,205 

7 

1*     .. 

A.  Canioron    - 

Newniilns>  Ayrsliire^ 

Mauchline  - 

2,57^ 

5 

15      „ 

J.  D.Macmillan 

Mauchllne. 

Maybole      {combined 

Di^trkb). 
Mcmkton  and  Preet  wick 

7,503 
3,854 

7 
7 

5  &  12  Apr 
19  Apr. 

P.  Pateraon     ^ 
H.  Boyd^Jun.- 

Maybole. 
Preatwicfc,  Ayrshire^ 

Muirkirk 

New  Coninock    - 

NewtoU'Cn-Ayr  (Lfttid- 
ward)  (anited  to  St. 
Quivox,  §  17). 

Ochiltree     • 

5,070 
S,M7 

1,9S2 

7 
7 

5 

29  Mar, 

22     „ 

29  Mar. 

K.  A.  Leslie    - 
A.  Urquhart 

Wellwood    Street,     Muirkirk,    Ayr. 

sIlifo. 
School  Board  Office,  New  CnmnoiJi, 

Ayi'dhiie. 

Ochiltree,  Cumnock. 

Old  Cumnock 

5,144 

7 

27     „ 

A.  Brakenridge 

Giaianock  Street^  Cumnock. 

Kiccarton    • 

5,065 

7 

29     „ 

J.D.Mackintosh 

49,  John  Finnie  Street,  Kilmsmock. 

St.  Quivox  (Land ward) 
(including   Newton- 
on-Ayr(Landward)) 

Skelmorlie 

1,219 
1,401 

5 
5 

10  May 
28  Mar. 

J.  Meikle 
J.  Fleck 

Mount  Hamilton,  Ayr. 
Largs,  Ayrshire. 

Som    •       -        •       - 

3,607 

7 

5  Apr. 

B.  B.  andA.K. 

Conner  {Joint 

Clerks) 
R.  Sloan  - 

Catrine,  Ayrshire. 

Stair   ... 

1,175 

6 

3     „ 

KeyshiU,  Stair,  Mauchline. 

StevenBton  - 

9,497 

7 

12     » 

A.  Wilaon 

Stevenston,  Ayrshire. 

♦Stewarton- 

3,958 

7 

2     „ 

J.  J.  Love 

Stewarton,  Ayrshire. 

Str^ton      - 

1,016 

5 

29  Mar. 

J.  MoFadzean 

Straiten,  Maybole.  . 

Symington  - 

592 

5 

28     „ 

D.  Carruthers. 

2,  aerk's  Lane,  Kilmarnock. 

Tarbolton   - 

3,961 

7 

14  Apr. 

A.  Guthrie     • 

Tarbolton,  Ayr. 

West  Kilbride    -       - 

2,978 

5 

2     „ 

G.  MoNee       • 

Gateside,  West  Kilbride,  Ayrshire. 

•  Auchentiber  Ckmibination~i2.  C,  King,  Kilwinning,  AyrtMre. 
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Parish  or  Bngfa. 

Popu- 
lation 

in 
1901. 

^1 
^1 

Date  of 

Pbst 

Election 

of  School 

Board. 

Glerk. 

PoetalMdxeos. 

[25.]    BANFF. 

eU789 

1873. 

Abfffloor     - 

2,538 

5 

8  Apr. 

H.  Stewart     - 

Royal  Bank  Bmldings,  Elgin. 

Alvah  - 

1,155 

5 

26     „ 

J.  Mfl^^William 

Deuohriee,  Alvah,  Banff. 

Banvf  (Burgh)    - 

3,732 

9 

31  Mar. 

J.  A.  Badenoch 

High  Street,  Banff. 

Banfi  (indading  Q.  S. 
Par.  of  Ord,  united 
under  §  17)    (Land- 
ward). 

Boharm 

1,169 
1,128 

5 
5 

19  Apr.    . 
17     „ 

J.  Donald 

Thurbum  and 

Fleming. 
Thurbum   and 

Fleming. 
J.  McCufloch  . 

Newton  of  Deerahaw,  Alvah,  Banff. 
Keith. 

Botriphnie  - 
Boyndie 

754 
1,843 

5 
5 

3  May 
25  Apr. 

Keith. 
Whitehills,  Banff. 

Bnckie    (indaded    in 

Rathven). 
Cabiach       -        .        . 

681 

5 

12  Apr. 

J.  L.  Craig     - 

Dufftown,  BanffRhire. 

CuUcn          -        .        - 

2,116 

7 

26     „ 

A.  Sim    • 

CuUen,  Banffshire. 

Deskford     .        -        • 
Enzic  .... 

714 

2,277 

5 
5 

7  May 
13    „ 

R.Cruiokshank 
A.  J.  Taylor  - 

Berryhillock,       Deakfonl,       Cullen, 

Banffshire. 
Post  Office,  Enzie,  Buckie. 

Fordyce 

,3,941 

7 

16  Apr. 

W.  Ingram     - 

Portsoy,  Banffshire. 

Foiglen 

653 

6 

31  Mar. 

J.  L.  Keith     - 

Turriff. 

Gamrie        - 

6,409 

9 

21  Apr. 

A«  Greorge 

Town  Clerk's  Office,  Macduff. 

Glenxumes  -        -  .     • 

337 

5 

17  Mar. 

Rev.  C.  Bruce 

Glenrinnes,  Dufftown,  Banffshire. 

Grange 

1.673 

5 

12  Apr. 

J.  Clarke 

Croftgib,  Grange,  Keith. 

Inyeravon   - 
hirerkeithny 

2,201 
768 

7 
5 

31  Mar. 
19  Apr. 

W.  Phimiflter- 
a  Alexander.  • 

Dmmin,    GlenHvet,    Ballindalloch, 

Banffshire. 
Ladybank,  Inverkeithny,  Turriff. 

Keith-       •        -       - 

.  6,828 

7 

5    « 

Thurbum  and 
Fleming. 

Keith. 

Kirkmichael 

1.03^ 

5 

10    „ 

J.  Taylor,  jun. 

Town  &  County  Bank,   Tomintoul, 
BaUindalloch,BanffiBhire. 

2,784 

7 

26    „ 

W.  Grant 

33i,  Main  Street,  Aberchirder,  Banff- 
shire. 

Jlortlaeh     - 

3,170 

7 

12    „ 

A.       Walkln- 
shaw. 

North  of  Scotland  BanX  Dtifftown, 
Banffshire. 

OrdiqahiU  -        -        - 

642 

5 

15  Sept* 

A  Gray  -       - 

Mill  of  Park,  Ordiqnhill,  Banff. 

Bathven       (including 

Backie). 
Bothiemay  - 

12,088 

9 

15  Apr. 

J.  Macdonald  - 

Cluny  Square,  Buckie. 

1,252 

5 

21    „ 

■Thurbum  and 
Fleming. 

Keith. 

*  Date  of  nomination  by  Board  of  Education,  no  election  having  taken  place.    Date  onginally  fixed, 
ISth  April. 
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PABI8HIS  AND  BVBOH8  IN  BAOH  OOCTNTT  OF 


Parish  or  Burgh. 

Po]  >u- 

in 
1901. 

Date  of 

PirBt 

Election 

of  School 

Board. 

Clerk. 

Postal  Addran. 

[32.]  BEBWICK. 

31,128 

1873. 

Abbey  St.  Bathan's    • 
Ayton 

213 
1,629 

5 

5 

22  Mar. 
13    „ 

E.  J.  Wilson  - 
G.  M.  Geddes. 

Abbey    St    Bathan's,    Grant^ouse, 

Berwickshire. 
Ayton,  Berwickshire. 

Bunkle  and  Preston   • 

629 

5 

25  Apr. 

G.  Mason        - 

Bunkle,  Edrom,  Berwickahire. 

ChanneUdrk       '       '•- 

568 

5 

7    „ 

H.  M.  Uddell 

ChanneUdrk,  Lauder,  Berwickshire. 

Chimside    - 

1,580 

5 

31  Mar. 

D.  Denholm    • 

Chimside,  Berwickshire. 

GockbumspaUi   - 

982 

5 

5  Apr. 

J.  Stevenson  - 

Cockbumspath,  Berwickshire. 

Coldingham 

2,813 

9 

2    „ 

A.  Macvie       - 

Coldingham,  Berwickshire. 

Coldstieam 

2,281 

7 

31  Mar. 

J.  Porteous     - 

Coldstream. 

Cranshaws  • 

159 

5 

19  Apr. 

W.  B.  Tomison 

Cranshaws,  Duns. 

Dons  -       -       •        • 

3,199 

7 

13  Mar. 

W.  HomeWaite 

Duns. 

Earlston 

1,677 

5 

27    „- 

J.  Steedman   • 

Bank  House,  Earlston,  Berwickshire 

Eccles- 

1,433 

7 

27    „ 

Dove    &   Ste- 

Kelso. 

Edrom 

1,290 

7 

26  Feb. 

venson. 
J.  B.  KeUie    ■ 

Duns. 

Eyemouth  - 

2,487 

7 

17  Mar. 

J.  Donaldson  - 

Eyemouth,  Berwickshire. 

Fogo   -       -       -       - 

446 

5 

14  Apr. 

J.  Dons  - 

Duns. 

Vonlden      •       •       • 

386 

5 

4    « 

J.  Shed  •       • 

Rose  Villa,  Chimside,  Berwickshire. 

Gordon 

791 

5 

5    „ 

R.  Anderson    • 

Colterooks,  Kelso. 

Greenlaw    • 

1,015 

5 

12    „ 

D.  Leitoh 

Greenlaw,  Berwickshire. 

Home  and  Stichill      - 

615 

5 

8    „ 

A.L.  MoGregor 

27,  Woodmarket,  Kelso. 

Hatton 

750 

6 

17  Mar. 

A.  P.  Hope     . 

Sunwick,  Hutton,  Berwick. 

Ladykirk    -       -       • 

316 

6 

10  Apr. 

A.  Porteous    • 

Langton      - 

306 

5 

10  Mar. 

W.  HomeWaite 

Duns. 

Lauder         (including 
Burgh). 

1,461 

5 

4  Apr. 

G.  L.   Broom- 
field. 

Lauder,  Berwickshire. 

liQgerwood- 

431 

5 

10    „ 

R.  Martin 

Legerwood,  Earlston,  Berwido^hiie. 

Longfonnaous     - 

281 

5 

«    » 

W.  HomeWaite 

Duns. 

Mertoun     •       -       ■ 

576 

6 

12    „ 

J.  Dodds 

Mertoun,  St.  Boswell's,  Newt.nuii  St 
BoBwell'e. 

MordingUm        •       - 

284 

6 

4  June 

Bev.  H.  Flem- 
ing. 

W.  0.  Bradford 

Mordington,  Berwick. 

Nenthom    - 

416 

5 

5  Apr. 

Nenthom,  Kelso. 

Polwarth    • 

203 

5 

22  Mar. 

J.  Duns  . 

Duns. 
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FuishorBiiigli. 

la^on 

in 
1901. 

Date  of 

Firat 

Election 

of  School 

BoaitL 

Clerk. 

PoetolAddraaa. 

Bebwick— «m<. 

791 

5 

1878. 
29  Mar. 

A.M.Porteoiui 

Coldatream. 

Wtttraiher 

504 

5 

11  Apr. 

6.  MUl.  Jul  • 

HindflidehiU,  Under,  BerFickahiie. 

Whitaome  < 

525 

5 

21    „ 

aXweedie     • 

Dons. 

[«.]  BUTE. 

18,787 
1,709 

5 

5  Apr. 

J.  Rofls   •       • 

20,  Stnart  Street^  MiUport^  Bate. 

Kilfaride      - 

2,518 

5 

18  Mar. 

J.  B.  Sweet 

Tiamlaah,  Isle  of  Arran. 

Kilmory      .        -        . 

2,319 

7 

25    „ 

C.  Sym   - 

formore,  Shiakine,  Iple  of  Anan. 

KingarUi     • 

1,066 

5 

4  Apr. 

J.  Maekinnon- 

Town  Clerk's  Office,  Rothesay. 

North  Bute         -        - 

1,747 

5 

19    ., 

J.  B.  Thomson 

5,  High  Street,  Jtotheeay. 

ROTHESAT  (Bugh)     • 

9^78 

7 

27  Mar. 

R.  D,  Whyte  • 

Rothesay.         ... 

[12.]  CA1TUNES& 
Bower 

8SJ870 
1,458 

5 

20  Mar. 

R.  S.  W.  Leifch 

Coanty  Baildings,  Wick. 

Caonbay    - 

2,006 

7 

27    „ 

D.  K.  Morray 

Thnrso. 

Dmuiet 

1,232 

5 

16  Apr. 

A.  Mackay 

Bank  of  ScotlaAd,  Tbarso, 

Halkirk      .        -        • 

2,355 

7 

9    „ 

H.J.  Mackay. 

HaUdrk,  Caithness. 

KeiiB  .... 

1,110 

5 

10    „ 

A.  Brace 

Coanty  Baildings,  Wick. 

Latheron     • 

5,223 

7 

27  Mar. 

C.  F.  Reid      - 

ayth  Ck>ttage,  Lyhster,  Wick. 

*01rig         .        -        . 

1,565 

5 

5  May 

J.  Gunn  - 

Castletown,  Thnna 

Reay  .... 

974 

5 

23  Apr. 

MiBs  A.  Mao- 

leod. 
J.  W.  Galloway 

(int,) 
W.  Alexander- 

Reay,  Tharso.    . 

Thurso 

5,406 

7 

20  Mar. 

Thurso. 

Watten 

1,230 

5 

3  Apr. 

Crommyquoy,  Wattep,  Caithneas. 

tWiCK  (Buigh)  . 

8,199 

7 

2    „ 

D.  W.  (Jeoige- 

Wick. 

Wiek  (Laadwaid) 

3,127 

7 

11    „ 

son. 
D.  Leith.       - 

Wick. 

[6.1  CLACK- 

BIANNAN. 

Alloa  (Town)    - 

S1J907 
11,421 

9 

14  Mar. 

J.  Cuthhert     - 

Candleriggs,  Alloa. 

Alloa  (Landward) 

5,437 

7 

5  Apr. 

J  W.  Moir     . 

20,  Bank  Street,  AUoa. 

AlTa   .... 

5,641 

7 

5    „ 

J.  Yonnff    '    • 

Royal  Bank  of  Scotland,  AUoa. 

n|ark"^#*ffl^''* 

2,444 

7 

25  Mar. 

A.  P.  Moir     - 

20,  Bank  Street,  AUoa. 

Dollar 

1,977 

7 

17    „ 

R.M.Fra6er  • 

Tillieonltiy 

4,987 

7 

27    „ 

T.  J.  Yonng   • 

Forrester  Cottage,  TUlicoaltry,  Cbck. 

*  Morkle  Combination — D,  K.  Murray,  Thurso. 

t  School  Board  area  extended  by  Order  of  the  Department  dated  27th  February,  1905,  under  §  30  of 
the  Kdncatioa  (Sc(»t1and)  Act,  1878,  to  include  the  district  annexed  to  the  Burgh  |n  terms  Qf  the  Wi^^ 
Porgh  ExteqnQq  Order  (>>nficmatiQn  Act,  1909. 
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PARISHB8  AND  BHltOHS  IK  EACH  00UKT7  OF 


Pariflh  or  Bnrglr. 

Popu- 

lation 

in 

1901. 

1 

Date  of 

Pinit 

Election 

of  School 

Board. 

.      Clert 

! 

IVtalAddiesB.. 

[14.]  DTTMBARTON. 

113,939 

1873. 

Arroohar     - 

•  605 

5 

8  May 

M.  H.  Conley 

-  Tarbet  (Loch  Lomoni),  Dumbarton 

shire. 
.     Albert  Buildings,  Alexandria,  Dnni 
bartonshire* 

-  Station  Place,  Renton,    Dimbarton- 

shire. 
Bank  ^ou8e,  Cumbemauld,  GHJ^isgow. 

Bonhill        •       •       • 
Cardro88 

14,581 

MS6- 

9 

7 

12  Apr.' 

J.  Brown 
D;  Shaw 

gCnmbemaald    • 

4,979 

7 

19    „ 

R.  Short 

SDUMBABTON  (Burgh^ 

19,985 

9 

8  Mar. 

A.  Roberts 

-     Municipal  BuUdings,  Dumbarton, 

Diunbarton(Landward] 

220 

6 

10  Oct:* 

G.  Boyd  - 

Dumbarton. 

Kilmaronock 

t  Kirkintilloch 

(Town). 
IIKirkintUloch    (Land* 

ward). 

LUBS     .          •          •          - 

874 

10,602 

3,899 

672 

5 
7 
5 
5 

29  Mar. 
8  Apr. 
4    „ 
ffMay 

R.  McEwen 
D.  Patrick 
H.  Hutcheson 
G.  R.  Murray 

Lomondview,      Gartocham,       Alex- 
andria, Dumbartonshire. 
Kirkintilloch,  Ghisgow. 

116,  Wellington  Street,  Glasgow. 

•     Municipal  Buildings,  Helensfourgli. 

NeworEaBtKilpatriek 

10,815 

7 

10  Mar. 

W.  Higgins     . 

"  Killom,"  MUngavie,  Glasgow. 

OldorWestKilpatrick 

27.811 

9 

5  Apr. 

J.  McBride 

63,  Kilbowie  Road,  Clydebank,  Glas 

Boseneath  - 

1,923 

6 

28lF'eb. 

A.  McNeUage. 

jJOW. 

Kucreggan,  Dumbartonshire. 

Row 

11,187 

7 

11  Apr. 

G.  Maolachlan 

Helensburgh. 

[46.]    DUMFRIES 

Annan         (indnding 
Burgh) 

7$,571 
6,378 

7 

1876. 
11  Apr. 

W.Roddick    . 

(Jommercial  Bank  of  Scotland,  Annan. 

Am>l«nurih   and 
Brydekirk  - 

Bib- 

807 
832 

5 
5 

1873. 
12Api. 

15  Sept.  J 

J.  P.  Cormack 
I.  Moffat 

Lockerbie. 

Kirtlebridge,  Eoclefechan. 

Caerlaverock 

841 

5 

4  Apr. 

J.  Hunter 

31,  Castle  Street,  Dumfries. 

Canonbie    • 

1,969 

7 

14     „ 

J.  WatBon       . 

Byrebum,  Canonbie,  Dumfriesshire. 

CloBebnm   • 

1,275 

5 

31  Mar. 

G.  McFarlan  - 

Closebnm,  Thomhill. 

Cununertrees 

938 

5 

29     „ 

Rev.A.S.Nicol 

The  Manse,  Cummertrees,  Annan. 

Dalton 

563 

5 

8     „ 

J.  Hayes- 

Dormont  Grange,  LookerUe. 

Domook      • 

871 

5 

19  Apr. 

M.  Little 

Annan. 

Dryf  esdale  • 

8,130 

7 

28     „ 

D.  MoJerrow  • 

Lockerbie. 

DUMFRIBS  (Buxgh)     - 

13,239 

9 

16  Mar. 

J.E.Blacklock 

93,  Irish  Street,  Dumfries. 

Dunifrie8(Landw 

ard 

4,907 

7 

29     „ 

J.H.MoGowan 

Dumfries. 

*  Date  of  nomination  by  Board  of  Education,  no  election  having  taken  place.    No  date  fixed. 

t  Lenzie  combination.    D,  MUler,  48,  West  Jiegent  Street,  Gkugow, 

t  Date  of  nomination  by  Board  of  Education,  no  election  having  Uken  place.    Date  originally  fixed, 
3rd  April. 

§  School  Board  area  extended  by  Order  of  Department  dated   31st   December,  1901,  under  §  30 
of  the  Education  (Sootiand)  Act,  1878,  to  include  the  parts  of  the  parishes  of  Cardrom,  Dumbarton 
"  ^-'''^ard),  and  Old  Kilpatrick,  annexed  to  Burgh  in  terms  of  Dumbarton  Bmgh  Act,  1899. 
'rrat  combination.    J.  LangwiUf  Bank  Bouse^  Cumbernauld^  Gkugow, 
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Panah  or  Borg^h. 

Popu- 
lation 

in 
1901. 

if 

Pate  of 

Fir3t 
Election 
of  School 
iBoanL 

Clerk. 

1 

Postal  Address. 

Dimscore     ... 

1,065 

5 

1873. 
8  Apr. 

J.  lianrie 

Donsoore,  Anldgirth«  Domfriesshire. 

Dorisdeer    - 

970 

5 

8     „ 

J.  B.  Wilson  . 

Sanqnhar,  Domfriesshire. 

Eakdalemiui 

441 

5 

17     „ 

J.  Blaloolm     • 

SchoolhoQse,  Eakdalemnir^  Langholni. 

Ewes  .... 

261 

5 

18     „ 

J.  C.  Lyall     • 

Ewes,  Langholm. 

GleBcaizn 

1,490 

5 

17  Mar. 

D.  Corson 

Moniaive,  Thomhill. 

Gretna  or  Graitney     - 

1,260 

5 

25     „ 

T.H.McTaggart 

Gretna,  Carlisle. 

Halfmorton 

346 

5 

18     „ 

A.  K.  Gibson  - 

Estate  Office,  Springkdl,  Ecclef  echan. 

Hoddam 

1,416 

5 

7  Apr. 

D.  Beid  .       . 

Boyal  Bank,  Eodefechan. 

938 

6 

12     „ 

A.  Dobie 

Maxwelltown.  Dumfries. 

Hatton  and  Corrie      - 

663 

5 

14     „ 

W.&J.Mcaure 

Clydesdale  Bank,  Lockerbie. 

Jofanstone   - 

800 

5 

14     „ 

D.  McJerrow  - 

Lockerbie. 

640 

5 

24  Mar. 

W.  Scott 

Keir  Mill,  ThomhiU 

Kirkoramel  - 

1,248 

6 

17  Apr. 

J.  B.  Wilson  • 

Sanquhar,  Dumfriesshire. 

Kirkmalioe 

1,106 

5 

6     « 

J.  Carmont     - 

Eirkton,  Eirkmahoe,  Dumfries, 

Kirlonichael       -        - 

748 

5 

19     „ 

H.  S.  Gordon  - 

Dumfries. 

KirkpatriBk  Fleming  - 

1,466 

5 

7     „ 

J.  B.  LesUe    - 

East  Lodge,  Mossknow,  Ecclefechan. 

Kirkpataiek  Juxta     • 

980 

5 

26    .„ 

W.  Tait  -       - 

Mofiat 

Langholm  •        •        • 

3,600 

7 

27  Mar. 

R  McGeorge  - 

Langholm. 

Loehmaben  (inclnding 

Borgfa). 
Middlefaie   -        -        • 

%388 
1,823 

7 
5 

28     - 
25     „ 

J.  B.  McNish  . 
G.  Moffat       - 

48,  Queen  Street,  Lochmaben,  Dum- 
friesshire. 
St.  Ann's,  Ecclefechan. 

Mofiat 

2,799 

7 

11  Apr. 

W.  Tait  - 

Moffat. 

Morton 

1,872 

6 

10     „ 

D.  Paterson    - 

West  Morton  Street,  Thornhill. 

MooBwald  . 

475 

5 

3  Mar. 

Key.  A.  Angos 

Mouswald,  Buthwell,  Dumfriesshire. 

Penpont      - 

923 

5 

3  Apr. 

J.  Alexander  - 

2,  West  Morton  Street,  Thomhill. 

Bathwell    • 

766 

5 

24  Mar. 

J.  Kerss  • 

Hope  Cottage,  Buthwell,  Dumfries - 
Clydesdale  Bank,  Lockerbie. 

St.  Mnngo  - 

667 

5 

12  Apr. 

W.&J.McClnxe 

Sanqiiliar     (inelnding 

Bnigh). 
Tinwald 

Torthorwald 

2,933 

7 

14     „ 

D.  Paterson    - 

Thomhill. 

741 
779 

5 
5 

22  Mar. 
21     „ 

Messrs.     Craig 
and    Geddes 

J.  Wilson 

8,  English  Street^  Dumfries. 
16,  BucclenchStreet^  Dumfries. 

ToDdeigaiih       -       - 

403 

o 

31     „ 

W.&J.McClure 

Clydesdale  Bank,  Lockerbie. 
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PARISHES  AND  BURGHS  IM   EACH  GOUNTT  OF 


Parish  or  Bnigh. 


Popu- 
lation 

in 
1901. 


>5  o 


Date  of 

First 

Election 

of  School 

Board. 


Clerk. 


Postal  AddreiB. 


DuMFBlsa— «m<. 
Tynron 

Wamphray 

Weeterldrk 

[30.]  EDINBURGH. 
Borthwiok 

Carrington 

Cookpen 

Colinton 

Coratorphine 

fCramond 

Cranston 

Criohton 

Cnnie 

Dalkeith  (Town) 

Dalkeith  (Landward) 

fDuddingston    (Land 

ward). 
tEDINBURGH  (City) 

Fala  and  Sontra 

Glenoorse    - 

Heriot 

Inveresk  (Landward) 

Kirknewton  and  East 

Calder. 
Lasswade    • 

Leith  (Boigh)    • 

tLeith  (Landward) 

*  Liberton    • 

MidCalder. 

MUSSKLBUSG  H  (Burgh) 

NewbatUe  - 


334 
898 
416 

488,061 
1,237 

460 
3,720 
5,499 
2,725 
3,041 

846 

810 
2,513 
6,763 

544 

317,145 

319 

1,347 

417 

2,939 

3,221 

9,708 

77,439 

7,159 

3,182 

11,711 

8,764 


6 

1873. 
8  Apr. 

6 

8  „ 

6 

28  Mar. 

7 

14  Apr. 

5 

5  „ 

7 

19  » 

7 

6  „ 

5 

18  „ 

7 

18  Mar. 

5 

5  Apr. 

5 

4  „ 

7 

4  .. 

7 

15  Mar. 

5 

19  Apr. 

15 

29  Mar. 

5 

16  Sept.* 

6 

6  Apr. 

5 

17  „ 

28  Mar. 

19  June 

5  Apr. 

13 

«  » 

4  „ 

26  „ 

15  Mar. 

15  Apr. 

J.  Laurie 
G.  Bae  - 
R.  McGeorge 

R.  Stoddart 
R.  B.  Brunton 
D.  B.  Tod 
A.  Shankie 
J.  E.  Cowan 
R.C.  BeU 
T.  Hanton 
J.  Simpson 
M.  W.  Scott 
T.  Sturrock 
C.  B.  Hutchison 

J.  Amot,  M.  A, 
J.  Duncan 
C.  H.  Jones 
W.  Weir 
J.  Watson 
W.  Dick 
C.  K.  Brown 
R.  Hardie 

T.  J.  Cochrane 
J.  Dmmmond 
J.  Richardson  - 
A.  Spark 


Tynron,  Thomhill. 

Wamphray,  Beattock,  Dumfriesahire. 

Langholm. 

Gorebridge,  Mid-Lothian. 

Schoolhouae,  Carrington,  Gorebridge, 

Mid-Lothian. 
Bonnyrigg,  Lasswade. 

Colinton,  Mid-Lothian. 

Manse    Road,    Corstorphine,     Mid- 

Lothian. 
13,  Hill  Street^  Edinburgh. 

White  Hart  Street,  Dalkeith. 

Pathhead,  Ford,  Dalkeith. 

Currie,  Mid-Lothian. 

66,  High  Street,  Dalkeith. 

Estates  Office,  Dalkeith  Park,    Dal- 
keith. 

Castle  Terrace,  Edinburgh. 

The  Schoolhouse,   ^ala,  Blackshiels, 

Mid-Lothian. 
Penicuik. 

Heriot,  Mid-Lothian^ 

8,  Eelfield  AvenUe,  Musselburgh. 

Parish  Council  Office,  Kirknewton, 

Mid-Lothian. 
Eliza  Bank,  Loanhead,  Mid-Lothian. 

8,  Links  Place,  Leith. 


2,  Abercromby  Place,  Edinburgh. 

Mid-Calder. 

183,  High  Street,  Musselburgh. 

16,   Dean    Park,     Newtongrange, 
Midlothian. 


^  Date  of  nomination  by  Board  of  Education,  no  election  having  taken  place.    Date  originally  fixed, 
19th  April. 

t  By  Order  of  the  Secretary  for  Scotland,  dated  12th  May,  1902,  under  §  51  of  the  Local  Government 

(Scotland)  Act,  1889,  and  1 46  of  the  Local    Government  (Scotland)  Act,  1894,  the  School  Board  district 

'  ^'^inburgh  was  extended    to  include  the  whole  of  the  School  Board  districts  of  Duddingston, 

^lo  (Bnrah)  and  Leith  (Landward),  and  the  parts  of  the  parishes  of  Cramopd  a«d  Libertop 

^  the  City  of  fidipbuigh  imder  that  Order, 
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Parish  or  BoikIi- 

Popu- 
lation 

in 
190L 

Date  of 

First 

Election 

of  School 

Board. 

Clerk 

Postal  Address. 

1 

Edixbubgh— eont 

1873. 

bwUiu 

1,028 

5 

22  Mar. 

W.  M.  Mowat 

Alplia  Cottage,  Millerhill,  Midlothian. 

nii»niV       ... 

5,097 

7 

29     „ 

C.  H.  Jones    - 

Penicuik.         ' 

iOSTOBELlJO  (BuTgh) 

— 

— 

Aho- 

1,946 

6 

14  Mar. 

J.  Anderson    • 

42,  Froderiok  Street,  Edinburgh. 

»bhm     . 

. 

3,514 

7 

10  May 

R.Stoddart     - 

Goiebridge,  Mid-Lothian. 

>w    - 

. 

1,560 

7 

9     „ 

P.J.Carruthers 

Meadowbank,  Stow,  Mid-Lothian. 

raple 

- 

385 

5 

10     „ 

J.  Low     • 

KtCalder 

- 

8,092 

7 

3  Apr. 

J.  T.  Mnngle  • 

\ 

21.1    ELGIN  OR 
MORAY. 

44^499 

res  - 

1,025 

5 

20  Mar. 

C.G.  Mackenzie 

National  Bank  Buildings,  Forres. 

ilfie. 

1,801 

5 

14  Apr. 

C.  Gray  - 

Fochabers. 

mie- 

356 

5 

19     „ 

J.  Wink  - 

Elgin. 

omdale 

9^229 

7 

25  Mar. 

R.  C.  Lobban  - 

Carr  Bridge,  Invemess-shire. 

Jlas 

738 

5 

21  Apr. 

C.G.Mackenzie 

High  Street,  Forres. 

ainie 

4,380 

7 

22     „ 

J.  H.  Glennie  - 

Lossiemouth,  Morayshire. 

dfus 

4,065 

7 

»     „ 

J.  8.  George    - 

Hopeman,  Elginshire. 

u .      • 

1,049 

5 

29  Mar. 

C.  G.Mackenzie 

High  Street,  Forres. 

inldllie 

GI5  (Buri 

^)    -        ■ 

869 
8,407 

5 

9 

26  Apr. 
18  Mar. 

C.  G.  Mackenzie 

and  W.  Grant 

E.  D.  Jameson 

High  Street^  Forres. 
Bank  House,  Elgin. 

pn  (Landward) 

3,153 

5 

14  Apr. 

H.  Stewart     • 

Royal  Bank  Buildings,  Elgin. 

KRES  (Burgh)  - 

4,313 

7 

28  Mar. 

C.G.Mackenzie 

High  Street,  Forres. 

s«s  (Landward)      - 
il«a       -        -        - 

928 
929 

5 
5 

29  Apr. 
3  May 

C.G.Mackenzie 

and  W.Grant. 

C.G.Mackenzie 

High  Street,  Forres. 
High  Street,  Forres. 

Dekando 

1,756 

5 

16  Apr. 

H.  Stewart     - 

Royal  Bank  Buildings,  Elfdn. 

■rSpynie 

661 

5 

17     „ 

R.  B.  Gordon  ■ 

Elgin. 

fcrd       -        -        - 
fces        -        -        - 

934 
2,.361 

5 
5 

12     „ 
15     „ 

C.G.Mackenzie 

andW.  Grant 

R.  Cruickshank 

High  Street,  Forres. 
Rothes,  Morayshire. 

AndrewaLhanbryd 

1,209 

5 

1     „ 

H.  Stewart     - 

Royal  Bank  Buildings,  Elgin. 

imouth- 

1,359 

5 

21    •„ 

W.  S.  Murdoch 

Garmouth,  Morayshire. 

|ihart    • 

977 

5 

6May 

H.  Stewart     • 

Royal  Bank  Buildings,  Elgin. 

9in. 


•  See  t  footnote  on  previous  we.  «,-otizPd  bvGoOQlc 

t  Oraiaoch  CombinaUon.-fT.  Law,  87,  Sigh  Street,  ElgnU^^^"^  by  vj^^^gn. 
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PARISHES  AND  BURGHS  IN  EACH   COUNTY  OF 


Palish  or  Burgh. 

Popu- 
lation 

in 
1901. 

^1 

Date  of 

First 

Election 

of  School 

Board. 

Clerk. 

Postal  Address. 

[69.]    FIFE. 
Ahdie- 

218JS40 
664 

5 

1873. 
15  Mar. 

A.  L,  Milne    - 

Glenbnmie,  Newbnrgh,  Fife 

Aberdour    - 

1,997 

5 

18  Apr. 

J.  Russell 

95,  Hanover  Street,  Edinburgh. 

Anstruther  Easter 

1,190 

5 

8     „ 

A.  C.  Mackin- 

tosh. 
D.  Cook  -        - 

Anstruther. 

Anstruther  Wester     - 

558 

5 

17  Mar. 

Ansti-uther. 

Anchterderran    - 

3,068 

7 

28     „ 

R.  Small- 

Lochgelly,  Fife. 

Auchtermuchty  - 

1,884 

7 

15  Apr. 

W.  Oliphant  . 

Bank  of   Scotland,  Anchtermnciit 
Fife.                                               ^ 
Kirk  Wynd,  Kirkcaldy. 

Auchtertool 

742 

5 

21    „ 

M.  Nicol  -        - 

Ballingry     - 

1,218 

6 

12    „ 

J.  Henderson  - 

Lochcraig,  Lochgelly,  Fife. 

Balmerino  • 

676 

5 

24  Mar. 

W.  Scott 

Gauldry,  Dundee. 

Beath  .... 

15,812 

9 

7  Apr. 

J.Ross    .        - 

147,  High  Street,  Dunfermline. 

Burntisland  (Burgh) 

4,846 

7 

29  Mar. 

T.  A.  Wallace 

Burntisland. 

Burntisland       (Land- 
ward). 
Cameron     - 

753 
538 

5 
5 

15  Apr. 
4     „ 

T.  A.  Wallaoe 
W.  Morton      - 

Balcomie,  Cml,  Fife. 

Cambee 

852 

5 

17Mky 

J.  Guthrie 

Anstruther. 

Caraock 

1,349 

5 

19  Apr. 

W.  Bald  -        - 

National  Bank,  Dunfermline. 

Ceres  .... 

1,460 

5 

6     „ 

J.  Pearson 

Ceres,  Cupar,  Fife, 

CoUessie      - 

2,161 

5 

26     „ 

J.  L.  Anderson 

Cupar,  Fife. 

CraU    (including    the 
Island  of  May^  po]). 

Creich 

1,534 

5 

29  Mar. 

J.  Guthrie 

Anstruther 

297 

5 

17     „ 

G.  J.  Leslie     - 

Luthrie,  Cupar,  Fife. 

Culross         (including 

Burgh). 
Cults  .... 

1,120 
581 

5 
5 

17  Apr. 
2     „ 

A.  Eraser 

J.  Thoms  {int) 

Dunfermline. 

Lower-Bunzion,  Pitlessie,  Ladylxaa] 

Cupar  (Burgh)  - 

4,511 

7 

21  Mar. 

J.  L.  Anderson 

Cupar,  Fife. 

Cupar  (Landward) 

887 

5 

8  Apr. 

W.  D.  Patrick 

County  Buildings,  Cupar,  Fife 

Dairsie        -       -        . 

464 

5 

19     „ 

V.  F.  Murray 

U.  F.  C.  Manse,  Dairsie,  PifeBhire. 

Dalgety 

1,133 

5 

10  Mar. 

A.  Burt  • 

30,  Queen  Anne  Street^  Dnnfermli 

Dunbog 

323 

5 

22     „ 

J.  BaUingall   • 

Dunbog,  Newbuigh,  Fife. 

DUNFERMUNE(  Burgh ) 

22,039 

9 

20     „ 

D.  Gorrie 

Dunfermline. 

Dunfermline      (Lar.  - 

ward). 
Dunino 

9,G58 
359 

7 
5 

IMay 
10  Apr. 

D.  D.  Blair     - 
H.  WaddeU    - 

9,  Viewfield  Place,  Donfennline. 
Stravithie  Mains,  Strp^vithieb  Fiif, 

Digitized  by  LjOOQIC 
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Pitfwh  or  Brnigli. 

Popu- 
ladcm 

in 
1901. 

Date  of 

First 

Election 

of  School 

Board. 

Clerk. 

Postal  Address. 

FlFB-«Ml. 

1873. 

DTBABT(BllZgh). 

15.295 

9 

7  Apr. 

D.  Nicholson  - 

St  Bryoedale  Road.  Kirkcaldy. 

Etie  (inclndiiig  Bnrgh 
ofBwlafeiTy). 

1,142 

5 

18     „ 

H.  M.  Ketchen 

£lie,Fife. 

Falkland     . 

2»l 

7 

10     „ 

J.  Sheriff 

Falkland,  Fife. 

Perry-port-on-Craig    - 

3.446 

7 

15  Mar. 

H.  T.  Baxter  . 

Dounie  Mount,  Tayport.  Fife. 

Risk  .... 

195 

5 

22     „ 

D.    M.    Ding- 
wall 
J.  Allison 

Flisk,  Newburgh,  Fife. 

Foigan 

4,720 

7 

12  Apr. 

61.  Reform  Street,  Dundee. 

Inyerkeithing     • 

3,468 

7 

18     „ 

R.  Baxter 

Inverkeithing.  Fife. 

Kemback    . 

412 

5 

29  Mar. 

Rev.  J.  Henry 

Kemback  Manse,  Cupar,  Fife. 

Kennoway  . 

1.505 

5 

22     „ 

H.  Nonnand  - 

Kennoway.  Windygates,  Fife. 

Kettle         -       .        . 

1,759 

7 

21      ., 

A.  Angus 

KingskeUle,  Fife. 

Kiloonqohar 

1,025 

7 

5  Apr, 

C.  G.  Dawson. 

Colinsburgh,  Fife. 

KUmany     ... 

502 

5 

24  Mar. 

D.  M.  Rollo    . 

67,  Crottsgate,  Cupar,  Fife. 

Kilrenny     • 

2,784 

7 

19  Apr. 

C.  H.  Maxwell 

Town  Clerk's  Office,  Anstruther. 

Kingfaom     (including 
Burgh). 

2.311 

7 

12     „ 

J.  WylUe 

Kinghom,  Fife. 

1.478 

5 

17  Mar. 

R.  Small-       . 

1,  Burgh  Buildings,  Lochgelly,  Fife. 

Kingsfaams 

652 

5 

22     „ 

J.  Guthrie       - 

Anstruther. 

KiBKCALDT  (Burgh)  . 

22.346 

9 

3  Apr. 
1901. 

A.  Beveridge  • 

Kirkcaldy. 

'Kirkcaldyand  Dysart 
(Landward) 

1,398 

7 

30  Nov. 
1873. 

W.  M.  Dow    . 

Kirkcaldy. 

Largo  - 

• 

1,895 

5 

26  Apr. 

R.  Black 

Lundin  Links.  Lower  Largo,  File. 

Largoward  • 

901 

5 

24  May 

T.  Ireland.  Jun. 

Largoward,  St.  Andrews. 

Leslie.       . 

3,960 

7 

8  Mar. 

W.  Taylor 

Leslie,  Fife. 

Leuchars 

2,499 

5 

12  Apr. 

W.  S.  Birrell  - 

Maxton  Villa,  Cupar,  Fife. 

Lochgefly    - 

8,496 

7 

14     „ 

R.  Small-        - 

1,  Burgh  Buildings,  Lochgelly,  Fife. 

Logie.       . 

285 

5 

5  Apr. 

D.M.  Rollo    - 

67,  Crossgate.  Cupar.  Fife. 

Markinch    . 

6.803 

7 

15  Mar. 

W.  Marshall  - 

Markinch. 

Monimail 

720 

5 

26  Apr. 

J.  L.  Anderson 

Cupar.  Fife. 

Moonae      - 

Ncwlmrgh  -        - 

138 
1,780 

5 

7 

28  Mar. 
27    ,. 

Rev.  A.  P.  Ho- 

garth  (interim) 
J.  Adamson     - 

The  Manse,  Moonzie,  Cupar,  F  ife. 
Newburgh,  Fife. 

Newborn    • 

296 

5 

21  Apr. 

F.  R.  Lumsden 

Newbum,  Lower  Largo,  Fife. 

•  New  School  Board  District  formed  by  Order  of  the  SecreUry  for  Scotland,  dated  9th  October  1901, 
under  i  51  of  the  Local  Government  (Scotland)  Act.  1889.  and  J  46  of  the  Local  Government  (Scotlar 
Act,  1894,  comprises  the  huidward  areas  of  the  parishes  of  Kirkcaldy,  I^ysajt  and  AbbotHhall.    Dat- 
first  election  A  School  Board  for  Dysart  (Landward),  21st  April  1873  and  for  Kirkcaldy  (Land wa 
20th  May,  1873. 
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PARISHES  AND  BXTBGHS  IN  BACH  COUNTT  OF 


Parish  or  Burgh. 

Popu- 
lation 

in 
1901. 

^1 

Date  of 

First 
Election 
of  School 

Board. 

Clerk. 

Postal  Address. 

Fife— «m<. 

1873: 

Pittenweem 

St.  Andrews  (Burgh) 

1,911 
7,621 

5 

7 

25  Mar. 
29    „ 

A.  C.  Mackin  - 
toeh. 
H.  ThomBon   • 

Town  Clerk's  OfBoe,Pittenweem  Fife. 
St  Andrews. 

St    Andrews    (1 
ward)  and  St 
nards. 

St.  Monanoe 

Land. 
Leo- 

1,789 
2,007 

5 
5 

14  Apr. 
17  May 

C.  S.  Grace     • 

D.  Cook  -       - 

St  Andrews. 
Anstruther. 

Saline-       • 

1,012 

5 

29  Mar. 

J.Robs   -       . 

Dunfermline. 

Scoonie 

6,342 

7 

22    „ 

CJ.  Ogilvy    . 

Leven,  Fife. 

Springfield  • 

1,512 

5 

26  Apr. 

A.  Duncan 

Springfield,  Fife. 

Strathmiglo 

1,618 

5 

12    „ 

J.  Peggie        - 

Strathmiglo,  Fife. 

Torryhum  • 

1,130 

5 

26    „ 

W.  Bald 

National  Bank,  Dunfermline. 

Tulliallan   • 

1,862 

5 

10    „ 

J.  Simpson      - 

High  Street^  Kincaidine,  Perthshire. 

Wemyss 

15,031 

9 

15  Mar. 

A.  W.  Taylor - 

East  Wemyss,  Fife. 

[60.]    FORFAR 

my082 

Aherlemno  « 

80i 

5 

24  Mar. 

J.  S,  Gordon   - 

The  Cross,  Forfar. 

AirUe  .        -        .       • 

698 

5 

3  Apr. 

J.  Davidson    • 

Kirriemuir. 

Arhirlot 

800 

5 

14    „ 

W.    K.    Mac- 

donald. 
W.  Alexander 

Town  Clerk's  Office,  Arbroath. 

Arbroath  (Burgh)    • 

22,398 

9 

28  Mar. 

62,  High  Street,  Arbroath. 

Arhroath  and  St  Vi- 

geans  (Landward). 
Auchterhouse     - 

2,279 
547 

7 
6 

24    „ 
19  Apr. 

J.  M.  McBain- 
A.  Jamieson    - 

Arbroath. 

Pitnappic,  Newtyle,  Coapar  Angus. 

Barry  -       -       -       - 

4,652 

7 

12    „ 

D.  Kidd  -        . 

Rowan  Cottage,  Carnoustie,  Forfar- 
shire. 
Swan  Street,  Brechin. 

Brechin  (Burgh 

8,941 

7 

22  Mar. 

J.  Craig  ■ 

Brechin  (Landward)   • 

1,503 

5 

7  Apr. 

A.  PhUip 

11,  Panmure  Street,  Brechin. 

Broitghty       Ferry 

(Town). 
Careston     • 

10,142 
221 

7 
6 

21  Mar. 
9  May 

E.  (>)wan 

J.  Craig  -        . 

Roval  Bank  Buildings,  High  Street, 
Swan  Street,  Brechin. 

Carmyllie    • 

1,063 

5 

16  Apr. 

J.  Mackintosh 

.27,  Conmieroe  Street,  Arbroath. 

Cortaohy  and  Clova    - 

569 

5 

29  Mar. 

J.  Edwards     - 

Bearf auld,  Cortachy,  EuTiemuir. 

Craig  .... 

2,019 

7 

5  Apr. 

D.C.  Wills     . 

Montrose. 

Dun    .       -       -       . 

526 

5 

29  Mar. 

A.  Middleton  . 

186,  High  Street,  Montzxiee. 

Dundee  (Burgh) 

161,173 

15 

19    „ 

J.  £.  Williams 

School  Board  Offices,  Dundee. 

Dundee  (Landward)    - 

934 

5 

28    „ 

J.  G.  Shiell     . 

5,  Bank  Street,  Dundee, 

Punnichen  • 

1,132 

5 

5  Apr. 

J.  Young,  Jnn. 

Letham,  Forfar, 

Digitized  by  LjOOQIC 
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Vkriah  or  Bvrgh. 

Popu- 
lation 

in 
1901. 

li 

o-g 
1? 

Date  of 

Pint 

Election 

of  School 

Board. 

Clerk. 

Postal  Address. 

FOBFAR— cant. 

187a 

EawieaodNevBy 

474 

5 

12  Apr. 

J.  Robert8on  • 

Panmure  Bank,  Carnoustie,  Forfar* 

shire. 
Inglis  Memorial  Hall,  Edxell,  Brechin. 

EdsU          .        -       - 

822 

5 

21  Mar. 

T.  Adam 

Fanien        -       •       - 

536 

5 

3  May 

C.  M.  Denholm 

Forebank  House,  Brechin. 

Foni    .        .        .        - 

322 

5 

15  Mar. 

Rev.  J.  Fergus- 

tu\n 

The  Manse,  Fern,  Brechin. 

FoRFAS  (Bvri^) 

11,307 

9 

18    „ 

A.  Hay   - 

Forfar. 

Potfar  (Landwsrd)      - 

1,482 

5 

19  Apr. 

D.  Madntoeh  - 

Town  House,  Forfar. 

Fowlis  Eaater     - 

254 

5 

3  May 

G.  Colflton       - 

Fowlis  Easter,  Lochee,  Dundee. 

Frioekheim 

1,292 

5 

11  Apr. 

A.  Oliver 

Brothock  Bank  House,  Arbroath. 

Glamis 
Glenida      - 

1,351 
609 

5 
5 

3    „ 
12    „ 

J.  A.  Fisher    - 
A.  Robertson  - 

Royal   Bank   of    Scotland,   GlaniiH, 

Forfarshire. 
Holmiry,  Glenisla,  Alyth,  Perthshire. 

Gathrie      • 

264 

5 

10  Mar. 

J.  Smith  - 

Schoolhouse,  Guthrie,  Forfarshire. 

Inrenntj  - 

823 

5 

17  Apr. 

W.  Gordon      - 

52,  East  High  Street^  Forfar. 

InrerkoloT 

1,096 

5 

15    „ 

A.  Inglis-        . 

Inverkeilor,  Arbroath. 

KetOiH       -        -        • 

704 

5 

12    „ 

R.  Wateon      - 

Coupar  Angus. 

KingoUrvm 

355 

5 

8    ,. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Jack 

The  Manse,  Kingoldrum  Kirriemuir. 

Kinaell 

574 

5 

7    „ 

A.  Oliver 

Brothock  Bank  House,  Arbroath. 

KiniiettkB  - 
Kirkden      -        -       • 

323 

500 

5 
5 

27  Mar. 
2  Apr. 

J.  A.  Fisher    - 
R.  Reid  • 

Royal   Bank   of    Scotland,  Glamis, 

Forfarshire. 
North  of  Scotland  Bank,  Frioekheim, 

Forfarshire. 
Bank  Street,  Kirriemuir. 

Kirrienmir  (incliidiiig 

Town). 
LelliDOiaadNavar.  Set 

5,902 

7 

4    „ 

J.  Wilkie 

Navar 

and 

LMnot. 

Lifi,  BenTie  and  Inver- 

1,834 

5 

19  Mar. 

T.  H.  R  Rone 

33,  Albert  Square,  Dundee. 

gowiie. 
Lintnllien  - 

559 

5 

H    „ 

D.  Annand 

Inzion,  Lintrathen,  Kirriemuir. 

Lodilee       -       -       - 

326 

5 

27    „ 

A.  Bowman    • 

Tarfside,  Brechin. 

Logie  Pert  - 

982 

5 

19  Apr. 

A.  Middleton  - 

186,  High  Street,  Montrose. 

l^i*a«         ... 

302 

5 

15  July 

A.  Wilson       . 

Lunan,  Arbroath. 

liondie        ... 

268 

5 

3  May 

A.F.Stewart- 

Dryburgh,  Lochee,  Dundee. 

Mains  and  Stemthmar- 

3^648 

7 

5  Apr. 

W.  L.  Moncur 

26,  Castle  Street,  Dundee. 

ttne. 
MaiytOD      - 

278 

5 

10  Mar. 

G.  M.  Denholm 

Forebank  House,  Brechin. 

Menuinir 

704 

5 

22    „ 

A.  PhiHp 

11,  Panmure  Street,  Brechin. 

McMiifieth     (exelading 
Kff^^ty  Ferry). 

3,053 

7 

5  Apr. 

D.  Gow^ins      - 

Monifieth,  Dundee. 
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^ARISBiSS  AND  BtTBOfiSl  tN  tkGA  dOMVftt  Ot 


Parish  or  Burgh. 

Popu- 
lation 
in 
1901. 

11 

Date  of  . 

First 
Election 
of  School 

Board. 

Clerk. 

Postal  Addiws. 

Forfar— con/. 

1873. 

Monikie      -       -       • 

1,299 

5 

17  Apr. 

R.  Steven 

7,  Ward  Road,  Dundee. 

Montrose  (Burgh)    - 

12,427 

9 

16  Mar. 

W.  Ross-       - 

10,  Castle  Street,  Montrose. 

Montrose  (Landward) 

1,600 

5 

3  Apr. 

W.  0.  Walla   - 

High  Street,  Montrose. 

Murroes 

1,041 

5 

10    „ 

H.  A.  Forsyth 

Schoolhoose,  Muzroes,  Dundee. 

Navar  and  Lethnot    - 

238 

5 

19  Mar. 

W.  Paterson   - 

School-houae,  Lethnot,  Brechin. 

Newtyle     - 

818 

5 

19  Apr. 

J.Jack    .        - 

Newtyle,  Coupar  Angus. 

Oathlaw      - 

365 

5 

15  May  ' 

A.  Hay   -       - 

Forfar. 

Panbride     -        -        - 

1,885 

5 

28  Feb. 

D.  0.  Young  - 

Green  Lane,  Carnoustie,  Forfarshire. 

Itescobie     • 

594 

5 

24  Mar. 

J.  S.  Gordon  - 

The  Cross,  Forfar. 

Ruthven     - 
Straoatliro  • 

169 
430 

5 
5 

29    „ 
14  Apr. 

Rev.    J.    G. 
McPherson. 
Rev.  R.  Grant 

The  Manse,  Ruthven,  Meigle. 

1,106 

5 

24    „ 

A.  MacHardy 

Town  Chamberlain's  Office,  Forfai. 

Tealing 

615 

5 

29  Mar. 

P.  M.  McKenrie 

School-house,  Tealing,  Dundee. 

[26.]  HADDINGTON. 

38,666 

Aberlady    -       -       - 
Athelstancford  - 

950 
635 

5 
5 

19  Apr. 
22  Mar. 

A.  Brook 

A.  Hendrie     - 

Chambers,  Bank  of  Sootland,  Had- 
dington. 
Haddmgton. 

Bolton        -       - 

298 

5 

22    „ 

J.  C.  Lusk      - 

Bolton,  Haddington. 

Dirleton      - 

1,810 

5 

1  Apr. 

A.  D.  Wallace 

North  Berwick. 

Dunbar  (Burgh) 

3,581 

7 

13  Mar. 

R.  White 

Dunbar. 

Dunbar  (Landward)    - 

1,450 

5 

15  Apr. 

J.  D.  Brooke  - 

Dunbar. 

Garvald       - 

628 

5 

19    „ 

J.  Boucher      - 

Garvald,  Prestonkirk. 

Gladsmuir  • 

Haddington  (Burgh) 

Haddington       (Land- 
ward). 
Humbie 

1,481 

3,993 

1,133 
720 

5 

7 

7 
5 

29  Mar. 

15  Mar. 

24    „ 
15  Sept.* 

W.  H.  Ferme  - 
T.  W.  Todrick 
{CUrk  to  com- 
binedBoardof 

B.  andL,) 
J.  Richardson 

W.  Guthrie     - 

Haddington. 

Haddington. 

Haddington. 

Humbie,  Upper  Keith,  East  Lothian. 

Innerwick   - 

782 

5 

12  Apr. 

P.  Purdie 

Innerwick,  East  Lothian. 

Morham 

201 

5 

17    ,, 

W.Graham     - 

Schoolhouse,  Morham,  Haddingt4>n. 

*  Date  of  nomination  by  Board  of  Education,  no  election  having  taken  place.    Date  originally  fixed, 
26th  April. 
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Pariali  or  Bni^h. 

Popu- 
lation 

in 
1901. 

if 

1? 

Date  of 

First 

Election 

of  School 

Board. 

Clerk. 

PosUl  Address. 

OASmiHQTOJX—eOfU. 

1873. 

S^rth    Berwick     (in- 

clndiof  Bursth). 
Oldhamstoeks     -        • 

Ormlston     • 

3,649 

429 

1,190 

7 
5 
5 

12  Apr. 
29  Mar. 
10  Jnne 

A.  D.  Wallace 
A.  Grainger 
P.  CoBsar 

East  Road,  North  Berwick. 

.     Oldhamstocks,     Cockbumspath, 
Berwickshire. 
Pencaitland,  Haddingtonshire. 

PeDcaitland 

1,112 

5. 

29  Mar. 

P.  Cossar 

Pencaitland,  Haddingtonshire. 

Preetonkirk 

1,673 

5 

5  Apr. 

A.  E.  Wright 

-     National  Bank,  Prestonkirk.  • 

Preatonpaos 

3,382 

7 

11    » 

R.  H.  Hunter 

Prestonpans,  Haddingtonshire. 

Salton 

Spott  -        -        .        - 

431 
423 

5 
5 

7  June 
19  Apr. 

D.  Logan 
R.  Grieve 

West  Salton,  Pencaitland,  Haddin^^- 

tonshire. 
Spott,  Dunbar. 

Stenton 

511 

5 

25  Mar. 

J.  Brown 

Stenton,  Prestonkirk. 

Tianent 

6,117 

7 

3  Apr. 

J.  Richardson- 

Musselburgh. 

WMtekirk  and   Tyn- 

ing^lianie. 
WUttinghame    - 

835 

5 

15  Mar. 

G.  Ferguson    ■ 

Tyninghame,  Prestonkirk. 

521 

5 

12  Apr. 

J.  Hunter 

Sohoolhouse,  Whittinghame,  Preston- 

Yester 

730 

5 

21    „ 

P.  B.  Swinton 

Gifford,  Haddington. 

[37.]  INVERNESS. 

00,075 

Aberaethy   and   Kin- 
cardine. 
AlTiB   .... 

1,279 
615 

5 
5 

16  Apr. 
3    „ 

J.  Grant 

Royal  Bank,  Grantown. 

Azdendsr    • 

1,594 

5 

25  Mar. 

H.  T.  Donaldso 

n   Nairn. 

AiisaigandMoidart  - 

1,079 

5 

♦1895. 
21  Mar. 

A.  Gibson 

Arisaig,  RS.O.  Invemess-shire. 

Barra 

2,545 

5 

1873. 
18  Mar. 

A.  McElfrish  - 

Procurator   Fiscal's   Office,    T-och- 

niaddy. 
Caledonian    Bank,     Fort    Augustus, 

Inverness. 
Q   Dunvegan,  Skye. 

BoleskineandAbeitarff 
BraeadaU   - 

1,766 

872 

7 
5 

22  Apr. 
25    „ 

W.W.Jack    . 
J.  T.  Mackenzi 

Croy     and     Dalcroes 

1,149 

5 

7    „ 

H.  Fraaer 

Bank  Street,  Inverness. 

Daviot  and  Dnnlichty 

999 

5 

22  Mar. 

J.  S.  Fraser    . 

Queensgate  Chambers,  Inverness. 

Dorea  .... 

835 

5 

19    „ 

T.  Fraser 

Errogie,  Inverness. 

Duirinith    - 

3,367 

7 

18  Apr. 

J.  T.  Mackenzie 

>    Dunvegan,  Portree. 

Dathin  and    Rothie. 

mnrchas. 
Glenclg       .        -        • 

1,995 
1,475 

5 
5 

23    „ 
6  May 

J.  Grant  - 
J.  Macrae 

Royal  Bank,  Grantown. 
Mallaig,  Inverness-shire. 

Glengarry    - 

722 

5     14  Mar. 

J.  J.  Gold 

Caledonian  Bank,  Ltd.,  Invergarry, 
Inverness-shire. 

♦  Date  is  regulated  Iry  that  for  Ardnamurchan,  vix.,  18th  June. 
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Parish  or  Boigh. 

Popu- 
lation 

in 
1901. 

11 

Date  of 

First 

Election 

of  School 

Board. 

aerk. 

1 

1 

Postal  Address.                   | 

1 
j 

INYEBKEBS— C(m<. 

1873. 

! 
! 

Harris 

6,271 

7 

13  Mar. 

T.  Wilson       ■ 

Obbe,  Portree.                                    j 

Insh            -       -       - 

317 

6 

2  Apr. 

D.  MacDonald 

Balchrack,  Feehie  Bridge,  Kingusal 

INYERNBSS  (Burgh)     • 

21,238 

9 

27  Mar. 

R.  Scott  - 

42,  Union  Street^  Inverness. 

InvemesB  (Landward) 

5,808 

7 

9  Apr. 

J.  S.  Fraser    - 

KilmiUlie    •       •       - 

3,797 

7 

9    ,. 

D.  McLeish    . 

Parade  House,  Fort  WUliam. 

KUmonivaig 

1,435 

5 

2  May 

N.  B.  Mackenzie 

British  Linen  Bank  Buildings,  Foi) 

William. 

•Kilmoiack        -       • 

2,007 

7 

31  Mar. 

J.  McKenzie    - 

Bank  of  Scotland,  Beanly. 

KUmuir      - 

948 

6 

14  Apr. 

J.   McKenzie. 

Uig,  Portree, 

Kiltarlity    -       -       - 

1,919 

7 

14    „ 

D.  Fraser 

Bridgend  Cottage,  Beauly. 

Kingussie    - 

1,895 

7 

4  Mar. 

L.  Mackintosh 

Kingussie. 

Kirkhill 

1,296 

5 

9  Apr. 

S.  Maodonald . 

Beauly. 

Laggan 

738 

5 

28  Mar. 

F.  Mackintosh 

Laggan,  Kingussie. 

Moy  and  Dalarossie   - 

761 

5 

27    .. 

J.  Mackintosh 

Qneensgate,  Inverness. 

ITorih  UiH-       .       - 

3,891 

7 

3  Apr. 

R.  F.  Matheson 

aaddach  Kirkibost,  Lochniaddy. 

Petty  ...       - 

1,291 

5 

22  Mar. 

J.  S*  Eraser     - 

Portree 

2,781 

7 

8  Apr. 

R  Macdonald 

National  Bank,  Portree. 

Skat   .... 

1,665 

6 

iMay 

R.  Macdonald. 

National  Bank,  Portree. 

SmaU  lOes-       •       - 

495 

7 

1    „ 

J.  Campbell    - 

Kildonan,  Eigg,  Oban. 

gnuori 

1,649 

6 

2  Apr. 

R  Macdonald 

National  Bank,  Portroe. 

South  Uist  ' 
Stenscholl    -        -       - 

5,616 
1,185 

7 
5 

19  Mar. 
24  Apr. 

A.  McElfrish  - 
J.  MacKdnzie- 

Procurator     Fisoal's    Office,     Loch 

maddj. 
Estate  Office,  Uig,  Portree. 

Strath- 

2,152 

7 

28  Mar. 

R  Maodonald 

National  Bank,  Portree. 

Urquhart   and    Glen- 
moriston. 

1,828 

7 

1  Apr. 

W.  Mackmtosh 

Drumnadrochit,  Inveraen. 

[19.]  KINCARDINE. 

SlfiS7 

Arbnthnott 

698 

5 

6  Apr. 

J.  Andrew 

Bervie,  Kincardineshire. 

Banchory-Devenick    - 

1,726 

7 

12    » 

W.  Littlejohn. 

48a,  Union  Stceet,  Aberdeen. 

Banchory.Teman 
Benholm      - 

3,449 
1,426 

7 
5 

5    ., 
22  Mar. 

J.  Merson        - 
W.  Low  - 

Hi^h  Street,  Banchory,  KincaidiDc 
Johnshaven,  Montrose. 

Bervie           (including 
Burgh). 

2,623 

5 

20    „ 

J.  Andrew 

Bervie,  Kincardineshire. 

*  Struy  Combination J.  MeKende,  Bank  of  Scotland,  Bio/^. 
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Parish  or  Bargh. 

Popu- 
lation 
in  • 
1901. 

^1 

Date  of 

First 

Election 

of  School 

Board. 

Clerk. 

Postal  Addiees. 

1873. 

Dumottar    (inclading 
part  of  Stonehaven). 
Donis 

2,533 

884 

5 
5 

16  Mar. 
19  Apr. 

A.  W.  Kinnear 
G.  Fyfe  -       - 

Stonehaven. 

Blairydrine,  Durris  Drumoak,  Aber- 
deenshire. 
Fettercaim,  Laurencekirk 

F^tercaim 

1,390 

5 

10    „ 

G.Neil    -       - 

FetteresBO  and  Rick- 
arton  (united  §   17) 
(including    part    of 
Stonehaven). 

Fordoun      .        -        - 

5,426 
1,809 

7 
7 

29  Mar. 
21    „ 

J.  B.  Cunning* 
ham. 

R.  L.Crabb    - 

Stonehaven. 

Auchinblae,  Eincaidineehire. 

Garrock 

368 

5 

29    „ 

J.  B.  Greig     - 

Laurencekirk. 

Glenbervie  - 

854 

6 

29    ., 

8.  A.  Smith    . 

Pitdriehie,  Fordoun. 

Kinneff  and  Catterline 

899 

5 

26    „ 

A.  Watt-       . 

Hilton,  Stonehaven. 

Laurenoekirk 

2,011 

7 

22    „ 

J  W.  Lawson  - 

Laurencekirk. 

Bfaiycolter  - 

951 

6 

29    „ 

G.  Falconer    - 

68,  Union  Street,  Aberdeen. 

Maiykirk    -        -        - 

1,209 

5 

29    „ 

J.  Scott  - 

Marykirk,  Kincardineshire. 

Nigg  -       .        -        - 

1,528 

6 

5  Apr. 

D.  M,  Walker 

208,  Market  Street,  Aberdeen. 

StCynia    -        - 

1,228 

5 

29  Mar. 

J.  R.  FindUy  - 

Montrose. 

Stiachan     - 

626 

6 

19  Apr. 

J.  Rust  - 

Bowbuts,  Strachan,  Banohory,  Kin- 

cardinMhim. 

[«.J    KINROSS. 

7^09 

^^•A  UXU^TOUU  V. 

Bkiringone 

445 

5 

12  Apr. 

J.  Bleloch      . 

Wellhall,  Dollar,  Clackmannanshire. 

aeiah.        -        -        . 

631 

5 

11  Apr. 

R  Shorthoose 

Keltjr    Bridge,'  Blalradam,   Kinross- 

Foasoway  and  Tullie- 
jbole. 

729 

6 

1    „ 

J.  Wilson 

Solicitor,  Kinross. 

2,655 

5 

18  Mar. 

W.  K.  Falconer 

Kinross. 

OrweU         -        .        - 

1,822 

5 

28    „ 

J.  Watson       . 

Milnathort,  Kinross-shire. 

Portmoak    - 

827 

6 

19  Apr. 

W.  Glass 

West  Balgedie,  Kinross. 

[3D.]    KIRKCUD- 
BRIGHT. 

S9J511 

AnwoCh      • 

651 
546 

5 
5 

12  Mar. 
27    „ 

RS.  Glover   ■ 
P.  Glffoid       . 

Bank  of  Scotkud,  Gatehouse,  Kirk- 

cudbrightshiro. 
Castle  Douglas. 

*Balmaghie 

802 

5 

27    „ 

J.  Dunn  • 

Castle  Douglas. 

Baigrennan 

323 

5 

5  May 

A.  Wylie,  Jua. 

Doonhill,  Newton  Stewart 

Borgne 

1,045 

5 

22  Mar. 

D.  Rogerson    - 

Boigue  Village,  Kirkcudbright. 

BoitUe 

879 

5 

3    „ 

J.  £.  Milligan 

Town  Hall  Buildings,  Dalbeattie. 

fAar«. 


Kells  and  Balmaghie.— Moesdale  Combination.— iS.  GaUowayy  New  Galloway  Station^  KirkeudMghl- 
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PAniiStafeS  A^b  BtRORS  is  JEACH  OOtTittt  o^ 


Parish  or  Burgh. 

Popu- 
lation 

in 
1001. 

il 

Date  of 

First 

Election 

of  School 

Board. 

Clerk. 

1 

Postal  Address. 

KlRKCUDBRiaHT-^0»< 

1873. 

Carsphaim 

351 

5 

21  Mar. 

C.  E.  Stewart 

Carsphaim,    Dairy,    Kirkcndbright 

Colvend  and  Soathwicli 
Corsock       - 

:      1,171 
400 

6 
5 

20    „ 
19  Apr. 

J.   K.    McLel- 

land. 
J.  Ewing 

The      Schoolhouse,     ColveiMl,    Dali 

beattie. 
Millbrae,  Corsock,  Dalbeattie. 

Crossmichael 

1,231 

6 

8  Mar. 

W.Gillespie   - 

Castle  Doughis. 

Dairy  -       .       -       - 

826 

5 

15  Apr. 

Rev.  N. 

Buchanan. 
W.  Cairns       - 

Dairy,  Kirkcudbrightshire. 

Girthon 

1,209 

5 

13  Mar. 

Gatehouse,  Kirkcudbrightshire. 

Irongray     - 

701 

5 

6  Apr. 

R.  Adamson    - 

93,  Irish  Street^  Dumfriee. 

♦Kell«         .        •       - 

878 

5 

5    „ 

R.  Johnstone  - 

New  Galloway,  Kirkcudbrightekirc. 

Kelton 

3,734 

7 

11  Mar. 

J.  Dunn  - 

Castle  Douglas. 

Kirkhean    •       -       - 

Kirkcudbright       (in- 
cluding Burgh). 

685 
3,909 

5 
9 

26  Apr. 
28  Mar. 

Rev.     P.     W. 

Mackenzie. 
A.  Cavan 

Kirkhean,  Dumfries. 
Kirkcudbright 

Kirkgunzeon 

627 

5 

22    „ 

J.  Little  -        - 

Dalbeattie. 

Kirkmabreck      •       - 

1,859 

6 

12  Apr. 

R.  Carson 

Newton  Stewart.                                  . 

KirkpatrickDurham  - 

818 

5 

29  Mar. 

Miss  M.  Bell  • 

KirkpatrickDurham,  Dalbeattie         ' 

Loohmtton 
Minnigaff   • 

497 
1,114 

6 
6 

12  Apr. 
14  May 

McHrs.    Craig 
and    Geddes, 
{Joint   Clerks.) 
R.  Carson 

English  Street,  Dumfries. 
Newton  Stewart. 

New  Abbey        •       • 

967 

5 

16  Mar. 

J.  Henderson  • 

Dumfries. 

Parton 

382 

5 

lApr. 

W.Gillespie   - 

Castle  Douglas. 

Rerrick       -       •       - 

1,356 

5 

27  Mar. 

J.  Matthews  - 

Castle  Douglas. 

Terreglee    - 

464 

5 

12  Apr. 

J.  Johnston     - 

Waterside,  Terreglee,  Dumfries. 

Tongland    - 
Troqueer     • 

693 
6,699 

6 

7 

22  Mar. 
29    „ 

W.Nicholson. 

A.  Dobie  &  R. 

Barbour  (joint 

clerks) 
P.  Gifford        • 

Justice  of  Peace  Clerk's  OfQce,  Kirk- 
cudbright. 
Maxwelltown,  Dumfries. 

Twynholm  • 

718 

5 

6  Apr. 

Castle  Douglas. 

Urr     -       •       •       - 

4,786 

7 

28  Feb. 

J.  Littie .       . 

Dalbeattie. 

[60.]  LANARK. 

1^14filO 

AlBDRiK  (Burgh) 

19,842 

9 

3  Apr. 

G.  B.  Mother- 
well. 

10,  Bank  Street  Aiitbie. 

Avondale    - 

5,778 

9 

22  May 

J.  Barrie- 

Strathaven,  Lanarkshire. 

Barony      (added     to 

Spnngbum). 
Biioaur        .       -       • 

1,897 

6 

25  Apr. 

A.  Russell       - 

Howieson  Buildings,  Biggar. 

*  Kells    and     Balmaghie. — ^Mossdale     Oimbination.— ^.     OcUlowayt    New    GtUloway     SiaHony 
KitkeudbrighiMre. 
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Parish  orBm^gh. 


Popu- 
lation 

in 
1901. 

11 

■si 

Date  of 

First 

Election 

of  School 

Board. 

1873. 

14,145 

9 

8  Mar. 

45,905 

9 

4  Apr. 

10,474 

7 

4  „ 

6,641 

7 

10  „ 

20^11 

9 

10  „ 

25,878 

9 

10  „ 

8,966 

7 

26  Mar. 

392 

6 

14  Apr. 

1,449 

6 

13  Mar. 

5,837 

7 

25  Apr. 

1,893 

5 

6  „ 

9,889 

7 

7  ^ 

314 

5 

12  „ 

716 

6 

21  Mar. 

694 

5 

19  „ 

392 

5 

31  „ 

4,088 

6 

14  Apr. 

37,257 

9 

15  Mar. 

250 

6 

29  „ 

2,123 

7 

12  Apr. 

1,080 

5 

1896. 
12  Nov. 

200 

« 

1873. 
29  Apr. 

3,181 

7 

4  „ 

623,463 

16 

25  Mar. 

1,321 

6 

5  Apr. 

206,063 

15 

10  „ 

20,932 

9 

25  Mar. 

Clerk. 


Postal  AddveM. 


hASASK — eont. 
lantjre     - 

ioUiwell     . 

::adder       - 

ildeiiiead 

Mn^ftlang 

ynbiLuietliui 

iilake 

umidiael 

lannnnnock 

amwath    - 

iustaaiB     - 

3arkst4m    • 

ovington  and  Thank 
crton. 
rawfoid    - 

rawfordjohn 

Uter 

hhai       •       . 

)aliiel 

Idphinton 

)ong]a8 

)oiigla8  Water  (School 
I>i8tnct|17,partaof 
Doofflaa  and  Canni- 
chaeX  erected  1896). 

hinsyre      -        -       - 

Sart  Kilbride     - 
iLASGOW  (Buigh)       • 

rlanfocd 

jovao 

lAMiLroii  (Boigh)    - 


J.  Brown 

R.  Kerr  - 

J.  Hurll  - 

D.  Wellwood 

R.  Doncan 

J.  BnrgeBs 

J.  Barr    • 

Rev.  J.  D.  W. 

Gibson 
W.  Fleming 

T.  Smith 

G.  H.  Harrison 

G.    B.    Mother 
well,  Jnn. 
J.  F.  Shirley 

£.  Kerr  - 

J.  A.  Renton 

J.  Walker 

A.  Duncan 

W.  R.  Barbour 

K.  Mackenzie 

A.  Hutchison 

R.  McKinnell 

J.  Haddow 
R.  Gibeon 

G.  W.  Alexan 
der.  J.  Stew- 
art (D^ptf^y.) 

J.  Hunter 

J.  A.  Craigie, 
LL.D. 
P.Keith.       - 


Kirkland  Place,  High  Blantyre,  Glas- 
gow. 
50,  Cadzow  Street.  Hamilton. 

142,  St.  Vincent  Street,  Glasgow. 

MoBsbank  Cottage,  Shotte,  Lanark- 
shire. 
Bnshyhill  Road,  Cambuslang,  Glai* 


Ishaw. 

British  Linen  Co.  Bank,  Carluke. 

Carmichael    Manse,     Thankerton, 

Lanarkshire. 
Windlaw,  Carmunnock,  Glasgow. 

Camwath,  Lanarkshire. 

Carstairs,  Lanark. 

4,  East  High  Street,  Airdrie. 

Commercial  Bank,  Lanark. 

Hawthorne  Cottage,  Abington,  Lan- 
arkshire. 

Crawfordjohn,  Abington,  Lanark- 
shire. 

The  Schoolhouse,  Culter,  Biggar. 

Dalserf,  Netherbum,  Lanarkshire. 

Motherwell. 

Dolphinton   House,   Dolphinton, 

Peeblesshire. 
Main  Street,  Douglas,  Lanarkshire 


Commercial  Bank  of  Scotland,  Ltd., 
Douglas,  Lanarkshire. 


Dunsyre,  Carstairs  Junction  R.S.O., 

Lanarkshire. 
104,  West  Regent  Street,  Glasgow. 

129,  Bath  Street,  Glasgow. 


Chapelton,  Hamilton. 
151,  Bath  Street,  Ghisgow. 
Hamilton. 


\  C<mibination.    See  Kirkintilloch  (Dumbarton), 
t  Bosby  Ccnabinatiion,  J.  Canuf$U,  Victoria  Oreicent,  (Xarketon,  Bwhy,  Okuffow, 
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PARtsbkSAKb  BthlO^  tK  kACB  oothiiV  o^ 


Parish  or  Burgh. 

Popu- 
lation 

in 
1901. 

I 

Date  of 

Pint 

Election 

of  School 

Board. 

Clerk. 

Postal  Address. 

Lanark- coit/. 

1873. 

Hamilton  (Tiandwatd) 

19,440 

18  Apr. 

R.  Kerr  • 

50,  Cadzow  Street^  Hamilton.' 

Lanark  (Burgh) 

5,084 

12  Mar. 

J.  F.  Shirley  ■ 

Lanark. 

Lanark  (Landward) 

3,019 

31    „ 

J.F.Shirley  - 

Lanark. 

Larkhall     - 

.      12,034 

17  Apr. 

W.  Cunningham 

Larkhall,  Lanarkshire. 

Leadhills    -       • 

912 

25  June 

G.  Menziee.     < 

Tounfoot,  Leadhills,  Lanarkshire 

Lesmahagow 

-      10,954 

12  Apr. 

J.  N.  GUmore 

Lesmahagow,  Lanarkshire. 

Libberton    - 
MaryhUl     -       - 

432 
48,130 

11 

1»    ,. 
22    „ 

Rev.  J.  Picken 
W.  B.  Gemmel 

Manse     o      Libbert&n,    'Camwa^ 

Lanarkshire. 
208,  West  George  Street,  GlasgoM-. 

New  Monkland  - 

8,194 

29  Mar. 

G.  B.  Mother- 
well. 
W.  J.  Andrew 

10,  Bank  Street,  Airdrie. 

OldMonkland    • 

53,248 

11 

11  Apr. 

Municipal  BuUdings,  Coatbridge. 

Pettinain    - 

271 

16    „ 

J.  Paterson     - 

Grange  Hall,   Thankertozi,    Lanarl 
shire. 

Rutherglen,  Ghisgow. 

*Rutherglen(including 
Burgh). 

'      21,011 

1885. 
17  Apr. 

1873. 
6  May 

A.&A.MacalIan 
{Joint  Clerks,) 

Shettleeton 

22,065 

J.  Watson       • 

•24.  St  Vincent  Place,  Glasgow. 

8hotte 

10,297 

3  Apr. 

J.  Button 

Shotts,  Lanarkshire. 

Springbum  (including 

Barony). 
tStonehonse 

;      11,354 

25  Mar. 

J.  Stewart 

4,  Parliamentaiy  Road,  Glasgow. 

3,605 

8Api. 

A.  Anderson   • 

Stonehouse,  Lanarkshire. 

Symington  - 

388 

19   ,. 

J.  L.  Spence    • 

Symington,  Biggar. 

Walston      ■ 

283 

5 

29    „ 

D.  H.  Ash 

Schoolhouse,  Walston,  Biggar. 

Wandelland  Lamingto 

n        362 

5 

28  Mar. 

D.  S.Melvme- 

shire. 
37,  Sootts  Street,  Annan. 

Wiston  and  Boberton 

412 

5 

26    „ 

J.  Jamieson    - 

[12.]  LINLITHGOW. 

ee^us 

Aberoom     - 

866 

5  June 

R.  Amos- 

PhUipetoun,  Linlithgowshin. 

Bathqatb  (Town)     • 

6,786 

12  Apr. 

J.  Gardner 

Bathgate. 

Bathgate  (Landward) 

7,218 

1    » 

A.  P.  Simpeon 

Bloomfield  House,  Bathgate. 

$Borrow8tounne88  and 
Carriden. 

Dalmeny     -        •      .  • 

11,473 
4,080 

18  Mar. 
22    „ 

R.  J.  Jamieson 
A.  S.  Jamieson 

J.  Giliespie     - 

Bo'nesB,  Linlithgowshire. 
The  Bank,  South  Queensfeiry. 

*  Rutheq'Jea  Burgh  merged  in  Parish,  §  19,  from  and  after  election  of  1885. 
f  Sandford  Combination,  B.  McCowan,  Bank  of  Scotland,  Strathaven,  Lanarkshire. 
X  United  under  §  51  of   Local    C^rovemment    (Scotland)  Act,  1889,  and  1 46  of  Local  GovernmeDt 
(Scothuid)  Act,  1894.    Date  of  first  election  of  Borrowstonnnens  was  18  Biar.  and  of  Cwniden  5  April.  . 
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Pkiuh  or  Burgh. 

lAtm 

in 
1901. 

11 

Date  of 

First 

Election 

of  School 

Board. 

aerk. 

Portal  AddreM. 

JHLITHaOW— «OlU. 

1873. 

sksraaehan 

881 

5 

20  Mar. 

J.  Shepheid    - 

LinUthgowBhire. 
Kirkliston,  Linlithgowshire. 

rkliaton  - 

3,904 

7 

6  Jane 

W.  O.  Griere . 

inlithgow  (indading 

targh). 

mgstoiie 

8,076 

7 

12  Apr. 

J.  RnneU 

Unliihgow. 

2,764 

5 

4    „ 

W.  Foreyth     • 

Blackbam,  ^Bathgate. 

rphichai 

3,226 

5 

16    „ 

J.  Gardner      • 

28,  Mid  Street,  Bathgate. 

baU        .        .       . 

10,536 

7 

29  Mar. 

R.  C.  Wilson  . 

Cerinia    Plaee     Broxburn,    Linlith* 

gowshire. 
Parochial   Board   Office,   Whitbnin, 

litbiim   - 

6,836 

7 

22    „ 

D.  J.  Mit^^heU- 

y]  NAIBN. 

8,7gl 

Iclaeh     . 

772 

5 

16  Apr. 

W.  Mnrdooh  • 

4,  Bridge  Street,  Nairn. 

Vdeam    -        •        - 

1,292 

5 

7  May 

A.  J.  BCackin. 

toeh. 
A.J.Maodonald 

Anldeam,  Nairn. 

wdor       -        .       - 

925 

5 

2  Apr. 

Cawdor  Kstate  Office,  Nairn. 

JS5(Biugii)   . 

4^ 

7 

29  Mar. 

H.  T.  Donald. 

Nairn. 

im  (Laodwaid)      • 

1,405 

5 

15  Apr. 

son. 
A.  Robertson  • 

Ck>anty  BoUdings,  Nairn. 

».]    ORKNEY, 

28fi99 

indadingNorUi  Ro- 

laldahay). 

day         -        -        - 

1,451 
643 

7 
5 

lOOet^ 
19  Mar. 

W.  Moir 
{CUrkioihteom' 
bined  Board) 
D.  Sinclair      • 

Templehall,  Sanday,  Kkkwall. 
Sandhill,  Eday,  KirkwalL 

ieuidReDdall 

1,084 

5 

9  Apr. 

J.  Sinclair 

Upper  Qnoys,  Evie,  Kirkwall. 

nil  and  StennesB     - 

1,270 

5 

21  Mar. 

W.Sinclair     - 

Finstown,  KirkwalL 

imy  and  Birsay     - 

2,136 

7 

19    „ 

T.  Brown 

Hnndland,  Birsay,   Stromness,  Ork- 

4m •       • 

818 

5 

8  Apr. 

J.  Sinclair,Jan. 

ney. 
Upper  Breckqnoy,  Holm,  KirkwalL 

>y  sod  Graenuay    • 

485 

5 

22    „ 

G.  Ritch . 

Graemsay,  Stromness,  Orkney. 

iiKWAU.  (Bnigh)    - 

3,711 

7 

7  Mar. 

J.Begg 

27,  Bridge  Street,  KirkwalL 

rkwall   (Landward) 

uid  St  Ola 

ady  -       -        .        - 

811 

5 

28    „ 

T.  H.  Liddle  . 

Town  Hall  Buildings,  KirkwalL 

718 

5 

21    .. 

W.Muir.        . 

Templehall,  Sanday,  KirkwalL 

irUiRoiia]dflhay(part 
9f  Ctobb  and  BoraoBB) 

— 

— 

— 

*  lanliihsow  Borgh  merged  in  Parish,  nnder  1 19,  from  and  after  election  of  1900. 
f  School  Boaida  of  Cross  and  Bomess  (including  North  Ronaldshay)  and  Lady  combined  (§  42)  for 
i  8cho<d  purposes  under  the  Act. 

t  Bale  oi  nomination  by  Board  of  Education.    Election,  which  took  place  on  2ad  April,  declared  void 
SberifL 

i  Disjoined  from  Stronaay  and  Eday  under  |  51  of  Local  Government  (Scotland)  Act,  1889,  and  8  40  of 
wal  Goremment  (SeotUuid)  Act^  1894, 
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PABISHBS  AST)   BUBOHS  IN  KAOH  COUNTY  OP 


Parish  or  Burgh. 

Popu- 
lation 
in 
1901. 

II 

Date  of 

First 

Election 

of  School 

Board. 

Clerk. 

Postal  Address. 

• 

Orkney— «o»<. 

1873. 

Orphir 

877 

5 

7  Apr. 

W.  Inkster     - 

Quoyderks,  Orphir,  KirkwalL 

Kousay  and  Egilshay  • 

829 

6 

8    „ 

J.  6.  Craigie  - 

Wasbister,  Roosay,  KirkwalL 

St.  Andrews  &  Deemess 

1,479 

6 

16    „ 

W.  P.  Drever- 

Kirkwall. 

Sandwick-  • 
Sliapansey  - 

939 
789 

6 
6 

19  Mar. 
18  Feb. 

W.  Smith       . 
W.  Robertson- 

Newark,     Sandwick,     Stromnesi 

Orkney. 
Balfour,  Xirkwall. 

South  Ronaldshay  and 

Burray. 
Stromness  • 

2.707 
3,180 

7 
5 

11  Apr. 
7  Mar. 

R.  Cromarty  • 
J.  A.  S.  Brown 

St.  Maigaret's  Hope,  Orkney. 
Stromness,  Orkney. 

•Stronsay    - 

1,184 

5 

19    „ 

R.  Miller 

Coweshonse,  Stronsay,  Kirkwall. 

Wa.lls  and  Flotta 

1,367 

7 

25    „ 

R.  Maloolmson 

Longhope,  Stromness,  Orkney. 

Westray     and    Papa 
Westray. 

2,261 

5 

28    „ 

T.  Hewison     - 

Meadowbank,  Westray,  Kirkwall. 

[14.]    PEEBLES. 

16,034 

Drmnelzier  - 

194 

5 

19  Apr. 

T.  S.  Glover    - 

Drumehder,  Biggar. 

Eddleston   • 

636 

6 

29  Mar. 

CGiUeepie     - 

Eddleston,  Peeblesshire. 

Innerleithen 

RUbuoho,    Broughton 

and  Glenholm. 
Kirkurd      -        -        . 

3,627 
862 

7 
6 

29    „ 
22  Apr. 

W.W.  Thomson 
D.  Tudhope    • 

Bank    of     Scotland,     Iniierleith< 

Peeblesshire. 
34,  St.  Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh. 

293 

6 

14  May 

J.  Rnnoiman  • 

Kirkurd,  Dolphinton,  Peeblesshire 

Lyne  -       -       -       - 

98 

5 

9  Apr. 

D.  Macpherson 

Bank  of  Scotland,  Peebles. 

Manor 

267 

6 

29  Mar. 

D.  Macpherson 

Bank  of  Sooiland,  Peebles. 

Newlands    - 

664 

6 

3  May 

W.  Gordon     - 

Solicitor,  Peebles. 

Peebles        (including 

Burgh). 
Skirling      • 

5,810 

7 

19  Apr. 

W.  Lyon-        - 

Bank  of  ScoUand,  Peebles. 

230 

6 

13  May 

D.  S.  Moncrieff 

Skirling  Biggar. 

Stobo 

401 

5 

14  Mar. 

A.  Jervis 

The  Schoolhouse,  Stobo,  Peeblessbii 

Traquair     • 

618 

6 

22    „ 

W.  Stobie       . 

Innerleithen,  Peeblesshire. 

Tweedsmuir 

435 

6 

1  Apr. 

J.  Yellowlees  - 

Tweedsmuir,  Biggar. 

West  Linton 
[78.]    PERTH, 

1,110 
123^46 

5 

3  May 

Kev.  S.  McLin- 
tock  {interim) 

The   Manse,  West  Linton,  PecWa 
shire. 

Aberdalgie 
Aberfoyle    • 

278 
1.016 

5 
5 

3  Apr. 
15    .. 

Condie,     Mac- 
kenzie h.  Co. 
W.Houston    • 

Perth. 

Quarry  Office,  Aberfoyle,  Perthshire 

Abeniethy  .       .       • 

1,276 

6 

19  Mar. 

J.  McKinlay  • 

Parish  Council  Office,  Newburgli,  Fif( 

*  Set%  footno^  on  previous  page. 
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Pkrish  or  Burgh. 

Popn- 
lauon 

in 
1901. 

11 

Date  of 

First 

Election 

of  School 

Board. 

Clerk. 

Postal  Address. 

FKBTK—conl. 

Aliemyte     - 

Aljth  (induding  Town) 

241 
2,943 

5 

7 

1873. 
15  Apr. 

28    „ 

Rev.     W.     L. 

Milroy 
D.  S.  Kidd      - 

Abemyte  Manse,  Inuhtnre,  Perthshire. 
6,  Airlie  Street,  Alyth,  Perthshire, 

Amnlree 

366 

5 

27  Mar. 

J.  Fergnsson  - 

Bank  of  Scotland.  Aberfeldy. 

Ardoch        ... 

916 

5 

7  Apr. 

W.  M.  Jeiiray 

Solicitor,  Dunblane. 

Amgaak      - 

593 

5 

17    „ 

J.  Melvflle      . 

SmiddyhUl,  Glenfarg,  Perthshire. 

Aacfaterardertinelnding 
Town). 

3,159 

7 

10    „ 

J.  Hill    -        . 

Auchterarder. 

AnchteigaTen      - 

2,018 

5 

8    ,. 

P.  Brongh 

Bankfoot,  Stanley,  Perthshire. 

Balqnhidder 

709 

5 

24    „ 

W.  Thomson  - 

Bank  of  Scotland,  Callander,  Perth. 

shire. 
Blairgowrie. 

Bendochy    - 

473 

5 

29  Mar. 

J.  B.  Miller    - 

BUckford    . 

1,539 

5 

5  Apr. 

J.  HUl    . 

Auchterarder. 

Bbir  Athol 

1,533 

5 

9    „ 

A.  Stewart     - 

Union  Bank,  Blair  Athol. 

Blaiigowrie  (inolading 
Town). 

4;282 

7 

15  Mar. 

R.R.  Black     . 

Bank  Street,  Blairgowrie. 

Callander    - 

1,887 

5 

25  Mar. 

W.  Thomson  - 

Callander,  PeHhshire. 

Capath 

1,005 

5 

10  Apr. 

W.  D.  Brydon 

The  Whirley,  Dunkeld. 

CwgiU 

1,411 

5 

25  Mar. 

W.  Duncan     - 

Burrelton,  Coupar  Angns. 

annie 

561 

5 

28  Apr. 

R.  Robertson  - 

Blairgowrie. 

CoIUoe 

440 

5 

24  Mar. 

J.  Fergosson   - 

Bandirran,  Perth. 

Comrie 

2,022 

5 

16  Apr. 

P.  Brongh 

Comrie,  Perthshu^. 

Coapar  Angus     • 

2,468 

7 

29  Mar. 

T.  Saunders     - 

Calton  Street,  Coupar  Angns. 

Crieff  (uclnding  Town) 

5,706 

7 

IMay 

M.  Fiulayson  • 

Crieff. 

Dron  .... 
Dull    .       . 

232 
2,269 

5 
5 

15  Mar. 
14  Apr. 

Condie,    Mac- 
kenzie and  Co. 
D.  Macdiarmid 

Perth. 

Bank  of  Scotland,  Aberfeldy. 

Onnbamey  - 

909 

5 

22  Mar. 

J.Paul    . 

Murray  Place,  Bridge  of  Earn,  Perth- 
shire. 
Glenacres,  Dunblane. 

BnnbUnc  and  Lecropt 

3,812 

7 

21    „ 

A.  B.  Barty    - 

DonkeldandDowally 
(School  district  com- 
pianeDnnkeldand 

1,201 

5 

1890. 
12  July 

1873. 
26  Mar. 

6    „ 

R.  McGUlewie 

Dunkeld. 

Dunning     • 

Erro!  .       ,        ,       . 

1,141 
2,070 

5 

7 

W.  Henderson, 

Jun. 
W.Goodall     - 

Dunning,  Perthshire. 

Union  Bank  of  Soothind.  ErrpL  Perth- 
shir^ 
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PARISHES  AND  BlUGHS  IN  EACH  COUNTY  OF 


Parish  or  Burgh. 

Popu- 
lation 

in 
19U1. 

-^1 

5?l 

Date  of 
First 

Election 

of  School 

Board. 

Clerk. 

Postal  Address. 

VKBTH—eont 

1873. 

Findo  Cask 

323 

5 

12  Apr. 

W.  Henderson 

Hanghend,  Dnnfiing/Pertlisliire. 

Forgandenny 

527 

5 

29  Mar. 

J.  S.  MacRay 

Horselea,  Forgandenny,  Pertfashiri 

Forteviot    • 

562 

5 

5  Apr. 

G.  Miller 

Caimie,  Forteviot,  Perth. 

Fortingall   - 

465 

5 

27  Mar. 

C.     W.    Mac- 

dougall 
M.  Finlayson  - 

Union  Bank  House,  Aberfeldy. 

Fowlifi  Wester    - 

975 

5 

18    „ 

Crieff. 

Gartmore    - 

683 

5 

5  Apr. 

H.  D.  McUUan 

48,  Bamton  Street,  Stirling. 

Glendevon  • 

147 

5 

26    „ 

W.  N.  Russell 

The  Schoolhouse.  Glendevon,  DoUa 

Inchture 

552 

5 

8  Mar. 

L.  MelvUle      - 

61,  Reform  Street*  Dundee. 

Innerwick  (Glenlj  on)  - 
Kenmore     • 

312 
1,260 

5 
5 

H    „ 
17  Apr. 

D.  P.  Webster 

{int.) 
C.  Munro 

School  House,  Innerwick,  Glenlyoi 

Aberfeldy. 
Union  Bank  House,  Aberfeldy. 

KiUin-        .        ■        ■ 

1,423 

5 

16    „ 

P.  Stewart,  J.  P. 

Killin,  Perthshire. 

Kilmadock  - 

2,705 

7 

28  Mar. 

J;  A.  McLean  - 

Doune,  Perthshire. 

Kilspindie  - 
Kincardine  - 

568 
1,309 

5 
5 

17    „ 
12  Apr. 

Condie,    Mac- 
kenzie and  Co. 
W.  H.  Sands  - 

Perth. 

Thomhill,  Kippen  Station,  Stirling 

shire. 
Kinclaven    Manse,    Stanley,    Perth 

shire. 
Perth. 

Bank  of  Scotland,  Aberfeldy. 

Kinclaven   - 

637 

5 

8    „ 

Rev.H.K.Reekie 

Kinfauns     • 
Kinlnch-Rannoch 

611 
807 

5 

5 

5  Mar. 
28  Apr. 

Condie,     Mac- 
kenzie and  Co. 
D.  Maodiannid 

Kinniurd 
Kinnoull      - 
Kirkmichael 

217 
407 
671 

5 
5 
5 

19  Mar. 
29    „ 
26  Apr. 

Condie,    Mac- 
kenzie and  Co. 
W.J.Wood     - 

J.  Mackenzie  - 

Perth. 

Royal  Bank  Buildings,  Kinnoull 

Street,  Perth. 
Kirkmichael,  Blairgowrie. 

Lethendy  and  Kinloch 

351 

5 

19    „ 

J.  Amott 

Kinloch,  Blairgowrie. 

Little  Dunkeld  - 

1,952 

5 

20  Mar. 

J.  A.  Harris    - 

Bimam,  Perthshire. 

Logiealmond 

567 

5 

3  Apr. 

J.  Stalker 

Schoolhouse,  Logiealmond,  Perth. 

Logierait     - 

1,676 

5 

5  May 

W.    A.    Mac- 
intosh. 
D,  M.  Boyd  . 

Logierait,  Ballinluig,  Perthshire. 

Longforgan 

1,886 

5 

26  Mar. 

Parish   Council   Cffice,   Ix)ngfoiTgan, 

Dundee. 
Crieff 

Maderty 

443 

5 

26    „ 

M.  Finlayson  • 

Meigle 

959 

5 

5  Apr. 

T.  Morrison     - 

Meigle. 

Methven      • 

1,699 

5 

4  Mar. 

R.  D.  Stewart 

Mansion  Nook,  Methven,  Perth. 

Moncydie    ■ 

251 

5 

17    „ 

J.  Gow    - 

Schoolhouse,  Moneydie,  Perth. 

IdonTievaird&Strowan 

518 

5 

5  Apr. 

A,Hm    -        - 

Monzievaizd,  Grief, 
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^uish  or  Bmgh. 


Popa- 
lation 

Id 
1901. 


il 


Date  of 

Pint 

Election 

of  School 

Board. 


Clerk. 


Postal  Addntt. 


Perth — eont 

lin 

kart      - 

nil 

ie  - 

m  (Bargh) 

i.     Fast     Parish 

uiHwani). 

of  Montcith 

ray        - 

orton  - 

Kt 

[adoea  - 
[artins  • 
s  - 

ndry    - 
ennore 
ty  Gask 
lacha    • 
n- 

.]    RENFREW. 

beart    - 

BBham  • 

rood    ' 

bie 

»ek      • 

VfOCK  (Bnrgfa)    - 

aoek  East  Parish 

andward)  (indod- 

5   Port   Glasgow, 

lodwaid). 

iioek,We8tPaiuh 

uidiRard). 

BtoD  and  Killallan 


2,350 
409 

1,383 

513 

32,873 

30^ 

ci; 

2,462 

1,439 
183 
336 
850 

2,362 
355 

1,943 
381 
351 
406 


1,075 
18,673 

1,519 

6,356 
65,497 

2,273 

295 
2,041 


1873. 

5 

26  Apr. 

5 

29  Mar. 

5 

5  Apr. 

5 

5  „ 

9 

5  „ 

5 

21  May 

5 

5  Ai.r. 

7 

12  „ 

5 

6  .. 

5 

29  Mar. 

5 

10  .. 

5 

5  Apr. 

5 

6  ,. 

5 

29  „ 

5 

15  „ 

5 

23  „ 

5 

29  Mar. 

5 

24  Apr. 

9 

12  Apr. 

5 

26  Mar. 

9 

28  Feb. 

5 

IMar. 

7 

20  „ 

11 

6  Apr. 

5 

9  May 

5 

8  „ 

5 

22  Mar. 

H.MitcheU 
D.  M.  Hall 
M.  Finlay»on 
J.  B.  MUler 
P.  Martin 
R.  Mathe'ion 
A.  Ciojw 
J.  B.  MUler 

A.  L.  Smith 

Condie,      Mac- 
kenzie &  Co. 
W.  Goodall 

R.  H.  Miller 

B.  Maokenxie 
J.  Marshall 
RJack  - 
M.  Finlayson 
P.  Huclian.-in 
J.  P.  Mac  Alpine 


G.  J.  Cameron 
W.Browning  - 
RGny  - 
R  &  T.  Rnssell 
G.  Donlop 
A.  F.  Niven  - 
G.  Murray 


W.     McClure, 

Jan. 
W.King 


Pitloduy. 

Mnckart^  Dollar,  Clackinannansliire. 

Crtefl. 

Blaiigowrie. 

Tay  Street^  Perth. 

British  Linen  Bank  Honse,  Perth. 

Claymires,  Port  of  Monteith  StatioD, 

Stirlingshire. 
Blaii^wrie. 

Camliridge   House,   Stanley,  Pertli- 

shire. 
Perth. 

Union    Bank    of    ScotUnd,    Errot, 

Perthshire. 
69,  George  Street,  Perth. 

Stormont  Honse,  Soone,  Pertlishirc. 

Tenandry,  PiUoehry. 

Tibbermore,  Perth. 

Crieff. 

Callander,  Perthshire. 

Central  Schoolhonse,   Weem,  Aber- 
feldy. 


104,  West  Regent  Street,  Glasgow. 
Eagleeham,  Glaagow. 
120,  WestRegent  Street,  Glasgow. 
7,  High  Street,  Paisley. 

9,  Kempock  Street^  Goorock,  Renfrew  • 

shire. 
Municipal  Buildings,  Wallace  Place, 

Greenock. 
2,  Argyle  Street,  Greenoek. 

Mansion  House,  Greenoek. 

142,  West  George  Street,  Glasgow. 


^  Busby  Combination.    iSm  Carmunnock  (Lanark). 


9193. 
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PARISHES  AND  BURGHS  IN   EACH  COUNTY  OF 


ParUh  or  Boreh. 


Inchinnan  • 
Inverldp  • 
Kilbarchan  - 
Kilmaoolm  - 

Lochwinnoch 

^Meams 

Neilstx)n 

Taisley  (Burgh) 

l*ab]ey  (Landward) 

Port  Glasgow  (Burgh) 

Port  Glasgow  (Land- 
ward) united  to  East 
Parish,  Greenock. 

Renfrew  (Burgh)     - 

Renfrew  (Landward)  • 
Skelraorlie  - 

L35.}  ROSS  AND 
CROMARTY. 

Alness 

Applecross 

Avoch 

Barvas 

Camoch 

Contin 

Cromarty    (including 


Buigh). 
Dingwall 

Buigh). 
Edderton 

Feam  - 

Fodderty 


(including 


Popu- 
lation 

in 
1901. 


573 

785 

7,226 

4,869 

3,021 

4,402 

3,409 

13,716 

79,363 

17,742 

16,867 


6,802 
8,340 
See  un 

76^0 

956 

1,615 

1,862 

6,736 

235 

516 

2,758 

577 

1,761 

1,787 


S8 


Bate  of 

First 

Election 

of  School 

Board. 


Clerk. 


Postal  Address. 


7 

7 

der 


1873. 
12  Apr. 

31  Mar. 

5  Apr. 

5    „ 
29  Mar. 
26  Apr. 

24  Mar. 
3  May 

23  Apr. 
9  May 

25  Mar. 


12  Apr. 
10  May 
Ayr. 


24  Mar. 
13  May 

7     „ 
26  Mar. 
26  Apr. 
16  Mar. 

12     „ 
9  Apr. 
15  Septf 

25  Mar. 
3  Apr. 


J.  C.  Crawford 

G.  Donlop 

J.    McN.  Por- 

teous. 
J.  C.  Huie 

R.  S.  Stewart- 

W.  Logan 

J.  Wright 

Watson  &  Fife 

MacRobertand 

Hutchison. 
J.  B.  Stirling  - 

J.  Hood  - 
J.    H.    Ross 

(Deputy). 


T.  Anderson    - 
J.  R.  Parker  - 


F.  W.     Mac- 
donald. 

J.  Grant  • 

R.   J.    Gillan- 

ders. 
J.  MacDonald  • 

W.  Mackenzie 

G.  Maclennan 

A.  H.  Macken- 
zie. 
A.  Ross  - 

J.  Stephen 

A.  Wallace     • 

C.  Eraser 


The  Schoolhouse,  Inchinnan,  Renfrt 

Renfrewshire. 
2,  Church  Place,  Greenock. 

Kilbarchan,  Johnst<«e. 

Roval    Bank,  Kilmaoolm,   Renfre 

snire. 
Barrhead,  Glasgow. 

Lochwinnoch,  Renfrewshire. 

Meams,  Glasgow. 

Bank  of  Scotland,  Barrhead,  Gla.Hgc 

6,  St.  James  Place,  Paisley. 

28,  High  Street,  Johnstone. 

Clydesdale   Bank    Buildings,    Poi 
Glasgow. 


Board  Room,  Blythswood  Testiiiion 
School,  Renfrew. 
76,  Fnlbar  Street,  Renfrew. 


Teaninich,  Alness,  Roes-shiie. 

Shieldaig,  Lochoairon,  Boss-shire 

Fortrose,  Ross-shiie. 

Stomoway. 

Dingwall. 

Achnasoul,  Mnir  of  Old,  Roai-diin 

Cromarty. 

Dingwall. 

Glenmorangie,  Tain. 

TolUch,  Feam,  Ross  shire. 

Stxmthpefl 


Westpark      Cottage, 
Jlosa-shire. 


*  Busby  Combination.    iSTee  Cannnnnock  (Lanark). 
^^^^^«^minafciontyB«utief  Education,    El^ion, 


which  took  place  on  the  81«t  U$t^  dneUi 
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Tarish  or  Bax^ 

Popa- 
lation 

in 
1901. 

^1 

si 

Date  of 

First 

Election 

of  School 

Board. 

Clerk. 

Postal  Addren. 

OSS  A3n>  CBOMAirry 
—<onL 

1873. 

>rtras«   (inclnded  in 
Koseinarkie). 

lirlot-h 

3,797 

9 

20  Mar. 

W.B.  Macrae - 

Poolewe,  Ross-shire. 

ezuliiel     - 

343 

5 

5  May 

W.MStrachan 

Femfield«  Strome  Ferry. 

IleamAn  - 

933 

5 

19  Apr. 

G.  Maclennan  • 

Achnasonl,  Moir  of  Ord,  RoMnhire. 

Imnir  Easter  - 

985 

5 

27  Mar. 

D.  Chisholm    • 

Lonevine,  Delny,  Ross-shire. 

ncardine 

1,258 
1,285 

5 

7 

11  Apr. 
8    „ 

G.  S.  M.  Mac- 
kintosh 
J.  M.  Rom      - 

Dingwall. 

Ardgay. 

aloch-loiehart 

589 

5 

8    „ 

G.  Maclennan 

Achnasonl,  Mnir  of  Ord,  Roes-sliite. 

nteil 

491 

5 

14    „ 

W.  M.Strachan 

Femfield,  Strome  Ferry. 

lockbain  - 

1,504 

5 

2    „ 

D.  Stoart 

Balnakyle,  Monloohy,  Ross-shire. 

chalsh     -        .        - 

1,830 

5 

12    „ 

C.  McRae        • 

14,  Bank  Street,  Ploekton,  Ross-rhire. 

cfabroom  -        -        - 

3,207 

9 

22    „ 

D.  8.  Rosa 

Ullapool,  Ross  ^hire. 

cbcarrcm 

1,442 

5 

15    „ 

A.  Campbell    • 

Lochcarron,  Ross-shire. 

ch.s  .... 

4,733 

7 

28  Mar. 

J.MacDonald- 

Stomoway. 

gie  Easter 

819 

5 

14  Apr. 

M.  Macrae      • 

Kildary,  S.O.,  Ross-shire. 

gg   .        .       .        . 

892 

5 

12    .. 

J.  Sandison     . 

Inreigoidon,  Ross-shire. 

Bolw            -           -           - 

eeinarkie  (inehidiiig 

1,036 
1,466 

5 
5 

14  Mar. 
7  Apr. 

E.Seott- 

J.  Henderson  • 

Newmills    Cottage,   Renolis,    Inver- 

gordon. 
Fortrose,  Ross-shire. 

FortiToee). 
tttkeen     • 

3,460 

7 

26  Mar. 

W.  George      - 

High  Street,  Invergordon,  Ross-shire. 

vrnofoay    (indadhig 

12,983 

7 

3  Apr. 

W.  J.  Clarke  - 

County  Buildings,  Stomoway. 

Town). 

on  (inchidiiigBoigb) 

2,756 

7 

10    „ 

J.Stephen 

Morangie,  Tain. 

fl-bat 

1,358 

5 

20  May 

J.  Ross   .       . 

Meikle Tarrel,  Feam,  Rossshire. 

jy     .       .       .        - 

4,4^ 

7 

31  Mar. 

J.Mar.Donald. 

Stomoway. 

roohart  and    Logie 

Wester. 

rray         .        -        - 

2,102 

7 

13     „ 

A.  MacDonald 

2,064 

5 

26  Apr. 

D.  Maclean     - 

Fairbura  Mnir,  Muir  of  Or.l,  Rcms- 
shire. 

[32.]  R0XBUK6H. 

48JSO0 

Bcnun 

973 

5 

5  Apr. 

T.Kennedy    - 

Anemm,  Roxburghsldre. 

idni]e 

206 

5 

22  Mar. 

Rer.  J.SteTen- 

The  Manse,  BednUe.  Jedbuigb. 

iwden       -        -        - 

660 

5 

^     ? 

son. 
R.  DioiD  - 

Melrose, 

9193. 
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PARISHES  AND  BURGHS  IN  EACH  COUNTY  OF 

Parish  or  Bai-^ 

Popu- 
.          lation 
»"•            in 
1901. 

P 

Date  of 

First 

Election 

of  School 

Board. 

Clerk. 

Postal  Addms. 

Roxburgh— w 

Ht. 

1873. 

• 

Castleton    • 

.        1,872 

5 

15  Apr. 

J.  Barrie 

Hawick. 

Cavers 

1,250 

7 

1876. 
22  Apr. 

W.  Haddon    • 

Hawick. 

Crailing      -       - 

601 

5 

1873. 

7  Apr. 

G.  Fargie 

Kelso. 

Eckford       -        - 

707 

5 

24  Mar. 

A.  W.  Main    - 

Kelso. 

Edgerston   - 

262 

6 

11  Apr. 

S.  Hilson 

County  Buildings,  Jeil burgh. 

Ednam 

523 

5 

22  Mar. 

D.  Pringle 

Ednam,  Kelso. 

HAvnCK  (Burgh) 

.      17,303 

9 

8  Apr. 

J.  Oliver 

Hawick. 

Hawick  (Landwai 

rd)   •        1,199 

5 

10     ., 

G.  Grier  • 

3,  Oliver  Plaee,  Hawick. 

Hobkirk     -        . 

552 

5 

u    „ 

MissM.Slbbald 

Weens  Cottages,  Bonchester,  Usiwir! 

Hownam     - 

192 

5 

22  Mar. 

J.  Cnthbert    - 

Hownam,  Kelso. 

Jedburgh  (Buig 

n)     .        3,136 

7 

27     „ 

J.  McDougall- 

The  Nest,  Jedbui^h. 

Jedburgh  (Landw 

ard)         1,182 

5 

12  Apr. 

C.  W.  Anderson 

Royal  Bank,  Jedburgh. 

Kelso  - 

.        4,525 

7 

15  Mar. 

T.  D.  C.  Smith 

66,  Woodmarket,  Kelso. 

Lilliesleaf   - 

592 

5 

12  Apr. 

W.  Haddon     • 

Hawick. 

Linton 

405 

5 

5     » 

J.  Cook  .       - 

The  Sohoolhouse,  Linton,  KelADu 

Makerstoun 

337 

5 

17     „ 

J.  Porteous     - 

Maxton 

411 

5 

3     „ 

T.  Lawrie       - 

St  BoBwells,  Newtown  St.  Boeweil 

Melrose 

.       .       4707 

7 

12     „ 

T.  T.  Muir      - 

Melrose. 

Minto .       • 

.       -          427 

5 

19     „ 

A.  Haddon     - 

7,  Tower  Knowe,  Hawick. 

Morebattle  - 

•       •          779 

5 

22  Mar. 

H.  Peattie      • 

.       -          624 

5 

9  Apr. 

J.D.  LitUe    . 

Oxnam,  Jedburgh. 

Boberton    - 

.       -          397 

5 

28  Mar. 

J.      R.      Car. 
michaeL 

Oliver  Place,  Hawick. 

Roxburgh    • 

835 

5 

11     » 

A.  W.  Main   - 

Kelso. 

St  BoBvells 

940 

5 

22     „ 

T.  Lawrie 

St  BoBweUs,  Newtown  St  Boeswdi 

Smailholm  • 

341 

5 

27     „ 

J.  Brown 

Smailholm,  Kelso. 

Southdcan  - 

630 

6 

3  May 

G.  A.  Russell  • 

Glendouglas,  Jedburgh. 

Sprouston 

911 

5 

18  Mar. 

H.  Peattie      • 

32,  Woodmarket,  Kelso. 

Teviothead 

419 

5 

22  Apr. 

KPuidom     . 

Hawick. 

Yethobn     - 

802 

5 

5     « 

T.  M.  Beveridgt 

)  24,  Woodmarket,  Kelsa 

Digitized  by  LjOOQIC 
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ParabwBaigh. 

U^on 

in 
190L 

of 

Date  of 

Pint 

Election 

of  School 

Board. 

Clerk. 

Postal  Addrass. 

[9]   SELKIRK. 

ss^sas 

1878. 

ihkirk      . 

404 

5 

15  Sept* 

M.  McCaU      . 

British  Linen  Co.  Bank,  Hawick. 

ddoofoot 

606 

6 

30  Apr. 

P.J.Camitliera 

Stow,  Midlothian. 

trick        -        .        . 

331 

6 

10  May 

A.  MacLarm  • 

School  House,  Ettriek,  Selkirk. 

LASHI£LS  (Bmgh)  • 

13,615 

0 

22  Mar. 

G.  D.  Cramottd 

\$MeU  (Landward) 

364 

5 

20    „ 

W.  Little       . 

iibope    .        -        - 

300 

16  Apr. 

J.  Macanlay   • 

Selkirk. 

JCIBK  (BaTgh) 

6,486 

22  Mar. 

C.  Alexander  - 

Selkirk. 

kirk  (Landward)    • 

1,604 

2  Apr. 

Selkirk. 

now 

600 

10    .. 

Selkirk. 

2.]    SHETLAND. 

S8,166 

wy       .        .        - 

686 

22  Apr. 

R.  D.  Ganfton  • 

Lerwick. 

ting 

1,380 

16    „ 

R.  Robertson  - 

Westersoord,  Yoe,  Lerwick. 

HFMcmess 

3,638 

28  Mar. 

J.  Jarmson      • 

Sandwick,  Lerwick. 

lar          -        .        - 

347 

IMay 

J.  Hughson     • 

Hnbie,  FeUar,  Lerwick. 

wick       -        .        - 

6,610 

15  Apr. 

R.  D.  Ganwm  - 

Lerwick. 

*jng,    LmmaaOng, 
ni^Osay,  and  Sker- 

2,480 

23    ,. 

G.  G.  Irvine  • 

Symbister,  Whalsay,  Lerwick. 

teR. 
rihmavine 

2,014 

26  Mar. 

C.  A.  A.  Harri- 

Swarthoul,  HUlswick,  Lerwick. 

MiHtii^  and    AiUi- 

ting. 

gwhW,  WhitenesB, 

nd  Wdfidale. 

St    .         -         -         - 

2,306 

18  Apr. 

son 
P.  Thomson    • 

Garderhonse,  Lerwick. 

2,273 
1,046 

OMay 

Rlnkster 
A.  L.  William- 

Scalloway, Shetland. 
Millbrae,  Baltasound,  Ler^-ick. 

J1«^,  Sandnesa,  Papa, 

ndFoala. 

1     -       .        .        - 

1,005 
2,483 

0    „ 
6    ., 

son. 
J.  Georgeson  • 

J.N.Barclay. 

Stove,  Walls,  Lerwick. 
Mid  Yell,  Lerwick. 

U.]   STIRLING. 

WJ948 

th  -       .       -        . 

1,360 

21  Apr. 

W.  Sterenson  • 

2,  Bank  Street,  Falkirk. 

dernock 

682 

5    „ 

J.  Gibson 

Baldemock,Torrance,  Glasgow. 

fron       ... 

i,oos; 

8  Mar. 

J.  Heniy 

Balfron,  Glasgow. 

ihaoan   .        -        - 

487 

20  Apr. 

W.  Macpherson 

Stirling  Road,  Drymen,  Glasgow. 

npeie      - 

6,424 

10    „ 

J.  H.  WyUie  - 

Glasgow. 

Date  of  nominatioo  by  Board  of  Education,  no  election  having  taken  place.     Dato  originally  fixed, 
sMarch. 
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PABISHES  AND  BtTltGHS  IK  BACH  COUMTT  OF 


Parieh  or  Burgh. 

Popu- 
lation 

in 
1901. 

II 

Date  of 

First 

Election 

of  School 

Board. 

Clerk. 

Postal  Addiwa. 

Stirling— WW/. 

1873. 

Denny 

8,268 

7 

7  Apr. 

J.  S.  Davidson 

Bank  of  ScotUnd,  Denny. 

Drynien 

1,1LM 

0 

22  Mar. 

T.  Peden 

Drymen,  Glasgow. 

Dunipace    - 

2,050 

5      3  May 

W.  Hendry     - 

Dunipace,  Denny. 

•Falkirk  (Burgh)     - 

29/284 

9 

'2Q  Mar. 

T.  GihBon 

Falkirk. 

Falkirk  (Landward)   - 

7,270 

7 

12  Apr. 

B.  Watoon      - 

Falkiric. 

Fintry 

314 

5 

19  Mar. 

G^  May  - 

Fintry,  Stirlingshire. 

Gargunnock 

633 

5 

18    „ 

R.  Whyte 

4»  King  Street,  Stirling. 

Grangemouth     (inclu- 
ding     Boihkennar, 
Polmont,  and  part  of 
Falkirk). 

Killeam      - 

17,463 
929 

9 
5 

1900. 
19  May 

1873. 
29  Mar. 

J.  B.  White    - 
J.  W.  Thomson 

Grangemouth. 

Poet  Office,  Killeara,  61a&^w. 

Kilsyth  (Town) 

7,471 

7 

7  Apr. 

D.  Stark  - 

Bumbank  Cottage,  Kilsyth,  GU^^I 

Kilsyth  (Landwaid)   - 

2,369 

5 

2  May 

R.  M.  Lennox 

Kilsyth,  Glasgow. 

Kippen 
Larbert 

1,456 
11,684 

5 

7 

29  Mar. 
19  Apr. 

A.  Crofia  • 
R.  Taylor 

Claymixes,  Port  of  Mont«ith  SUt 

Stirlingshire. 
46,  Bamton  Place,  Stirling. 

Logie  -       -       -       - 

4,432 

7 

15  Mar. 

R.  A.  Hill       ■ 

Bridge  of  Allan. 

Muiravondde 

5,332 

7 

29    „ 

A.  Hunter 

National  Bank  BuUdmg»,  Falkirk 

St.  Ninian'B 

8,152 

7 

29    „ 

J.  Dobbie 

Port  Street,  Stirling. 

Slamannan 

5,286 

7 

10    „ 

J.  C.  Allan     - 

New  Market  Street,  Falkirk. 

tSTiRLiNa  (Burgh)     - 

18,609 

9 

8    „ 

J.  Brown 

10,  Bamton  Street,  Stirling. 

Strathblane 

880 

5 

25  Apr. 

J.  Henry 

Balfron,  Glasgow. 

[13.]  SUTHERLAND. 

^IMO 

Aftsynt 

2,386 

7 

6  May 

J.  Gordon 

Lochinver,  Lairg. 

Clyne  -        -        -       . 

1,724 

6 

21  Mar. 

J.  Macleod      • 

Clyne  Milton,  Brora,  Satherlan<i-i 

^>eich 

1,836 

7 

iMay 

D.  Shaw  - 

Bonar  Bridge,  Ardgay. 

Dornoch       (including 

Burgh). 
Dumese 

2,794 

7 

17  Apr. 

J.  Mackintosh- 

Dornoch,  Sutherlandshire. 

870 

5 

13  May 

R.  Swanson    - 

Sangomore^  Durness,  Lairg. 

Eddrachillia 

1,418 

5 

8    ., 

Rev.  A.  Gunn 

F.  C.  Manse,  Durness,  Lairg. 

Farr    .... 

2,657 

4 

25  Apr. 

H.  Gunn 

Baligill,  Melvioh,  ThuiBo. 

Golspie 

1.665 

5  !  20  Mar. 

1 

D.  Peters 

County  Buildings,  Domoeh,  S.. 
landshire. 

♦  School  Board  District  extende.l  by  Order  of  Department  under  §  30  of  the  Education  (ScotUi 
Act,  1878,  to  include  the  part  of  tlio  parish  of  Falkirk  annexed  to  the  Burgh  in  terms  of  the  Falki 
Buruh  Extension  Act,  1900.  j 

•f  Including  Htirlini^  (Landward),  new  abolished  ar  a  separate  sehool  disth£}OglC 
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Pariah  or  Burgh. 

Popu- 
lation 

in 
1001. 

^1 

Date  of 

First 

Election 

of  School 

Board. 

Clerk. 

Postal  Addxese. 

SUTHERULND — COItt. 

1873. 

Kihiooan     - 

- 

1,772 

5 

31  Mr.r. 

A.  Argo  • 

Golspie. 

Lairg  - 

- 

1,061 

5 

27    „ 

A.  Gray  - 

Culinallie,  Lairg. 

Uih    - 

- 

449 

5 

29    „ 

J.  J.  HUl 

Helmsdale,  Sutherlandshire. 

Kogart 

- 

1,105 

5 

25  June 

A.N.Macaalay 

Solicitor,  Golspie. 

ToDgac 

- 

1,783 

5 

28  Apr. 

W,  Morrison  - 

Borgie,  Bettyhill,  Thurso. 

[18.]    WIGTOWN. 

S2JS57 

Glas^crton  - 

- 

«87 

5 

15  May 

J.  J.  Colquhoun 

Whithorn,  Wigtownshiie. 

Ineh    . 

- 

1,967 

7 

29  Mar. 

A.  McC.  Parker 

Stranraer. 

Kirkealm     - 

- 

1,360 

5 

27    „ 

J.  Held    .       . 

Kirkeolm,  Stranraer. 

Kirkcowan 

- 

1,153 

5 

20  May 

J.Millar 

Kirkcowan,  Wigtownsliire. 

Kirkinner    - 

- 

1,255 

5 

31    „ 

J.  Christison  - 

Barglass,  Kirkinner,  WijrtowiiHliire. 

Kirkmaiden 

- 

1,943 

7 

6  Apr. 

P.  M.  Kodie    - 

Windmill,  Logan,  Stranraer. 

La*walt 

- 

1,002 

5 

3  May 

A.  Aitken       - 

Stranraer. 

MochTum    • 

- 

L958 

5 

28    „ 

J.  J.  Dunlop  • 

Port  William,  Wigtownshire. 

New  Luce   - 
Old  Lace  or 

Glenluce 

557 
2,157 

5 

7 

27  Mar. 
27    „ 

C.  Kenmnir 
J.  Cullen,  Jr. 

Commercial   Hotel,  Newluce,  Glen- 
luce, Wifftownshu^e. 
Glenluce,  Wigtownshire. 

Peiuiinghaine 

- 

3,228 

7 

4  Apr. 

K.  Caison 

Newton  Stewart. 

Portpatiick 
Sheachaa    - 

- 

1,048 
211 

5 
5 

22  Mar. 

• 
7  Jane 

J.  Brownlee    - 
J.  M.  Adair    - 

Harbour  Square,  Portpatrick,  Wig- 

townshire. 
North  Strand  Street,  Stranraer. 

Sorlrte 

- 

1,373 

5 

21  May 

J.  Fingland     - 

Garlieston,  Wigtownshire. 

Stoneykirk          -        - 

Strakraer  (Burgh)  • 

2,420 
6,036 

7 
7 

4  Mar. 
26    „ 

J.  McCaig 

A.  S.  Camochan 

Hiffh   Mye,    Stoneykirk,   Wigtown- 
Prince's  Street,  Stran^uer. 

^Vhitho^l    . 

2,235 

7 

20  May 

J.  J.  Colquhoun 

Whithorn,  Wigtownshire. 

Wigtown     - 

- 

1,747 

5     19    „ 

J.  Clark-        - 

Wigtown. 
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Parish  or  Barf  h. 

County. 

Pariah  or  Burgh. 

County. 

Pwish  or  Buffh. 

Coauty. 

Abbey  St.  Bathaxi'a- 

Berwick. 

Auchtergaven  • 
Auchterhouse  - 

Perth. 

Broughton 

PMMes. 

AbtwUhall       •       • 

Fife. 

Forfar. 

See    Kilbueko, 

See  Kirkealdy, 
Abdie       .       •       . 

Auchterless      • 
Auchtermuchty 

Aberdeen. 
Fife. 

Aberoom  - 

Linlithgow. 

Auchtertool     -       - 

It 

Broughty  Ferry 

Forfar. 

Aberdalgie 

Perth. 

Auldearn  •       •       • 

Nairn. 

(Town). 

Aberdeen  (Burgh)   • 

Aberdeen. 

Avoch 

Ross. 

Brydekirk        •       - 

Dumfries. 

Aberdour  - 

n 

Avondale  - 

Unark. 

Stirling. 

Aberdoar  - 

FUe. 

Ayr  (Landward) 

Ayr. 

Buckle      -       ■       . 

Banff. 

Aberfoyle-       •       • 

Perth. 

See  Jtathten. 

Aberlady  -       -       - 

Haddington. 

Ayton       .       ■       . 

Berwick. 

Buittle     - 

Kh-kcudbrlirltt . 

Aberlenino       • 

Forfar. 

Berwick. 

Aberlour  ■       •       • 

Banff. 

SUrling. 

Bumess 

Orkney. 

Abemethy 

Perth. 

Balffon     ■       .       - 

n 

See     Croee     and 

Abemethy  and  Kin- 

Inverness. 

Ballantrae 

^. 

Bwmeee. 

cardine. 

Ballingry.       -       - 

Burntisland  (Buifh) 

Fife. 

Abemyte  -       -       • 

Perth. 

Kirkcudbright. 

Burntisland   (Land- 

Abertarff- 

Inverness. 

Bahnaghie 

ward). 

Balmerino 

Fife. 

Orkney 

Abertarf. 
Aboyne    and    Glen- 

Perth. 

See  Saudi  Bonald- 

Banchory-Devenick  • 

Kincardine. 

ehay  and  Bur- 

tanner. 

Banchory-Teman    • 

Banf^ 

ray. 

Acharacle 

Argyll. 

Banff  (Burgh)  • 
Banff  (Landward)    ■ 

Alrdrle  (Borgh)       • 

Lanark. 

KlrJccudbright 

Cabrach    ■       .       . 

Banff. 

Airlle       ... 

Forfar. 

Gadder     -       •       . 

Lanark. 

<klrth 

Stirling. 

Barony 
See  SprinQbum, 

Lanark. 

Caddonfoot 

Selkirk. 

Aithatlng  - 

Shetland. 

Caerlaverock    • 

Dumfries. 

Caimey     - 
Oalderhead 

Abenieen. 

Aithsting. 

Barr-       -       .       - 

Ayr. 

Lanark. 

Alford      -       .       - 

Aberdeen. 

Barra 

Inverness. 

CaUander-       .       . 

Perth. 

Alloa  (Town)    - 
Alloa  (Landward)    ■ 

Clackmannan. 

Barry       -       -       - 

Forfar. 

CambusUng     • 
Cambusnetnan 

Unark. 

fi 

Barvas      - 

Ross. 

Alloway    - 

Ayr. 

Bathgate  (Town)     • 

Linlithgow. 

Cameron  • 

Fife. 

4.1nes8      • 

Boss. 

Bathgate        (Land- 

II 

(^mpbeltown(r.urgh) 

Argyll. 

Alva         -       -       - 

Clackmannan. 

ward). 

Campbeltown  (Laud- 

Alvah 

Banff. 

Beath 

Fife. 

WMd). 

Alvea 

Elgin. 

Bedrule    • 

Roxbuifh. 

Campsle   • 

SUriing. 

Alvle 

Inverness. 

Belth 

Aberdeen. 

Canlsbay  •       .       • 
(}anonbie  - 

(^ithnetf 

Alyth 

Perth. 

Belhelvie  - 

Dumfries 

Amolree  - 

M 

BeUie       -       .       . 

Elgin. 

Caputh     - 

Perth. 

Ancmm    • 

Boxburgh. 

Bendochy- 

Perth. 

Cardroes  - 

Dumbarton. 

Annan 

Dumfries. 

Benholm  - 

Kincaidine. 

Careston  - 

Forfar 

Aiifltruther  Easter  • 

Fife. 

Benvie      - 

Forfar. 

Carglll             1 
Carfuke     . 

Perth. 

Austruther  Wester  . 

Kirkcudbright. 

SeeL^,^, 

Lanaiic 

Anwoth    . 

Bervle      -       .     ,. 

Kincardine. 

Carmlchael 

Appleoross 

Boss. 

Biggar      .       .       . 

Lanark. 

Carmunnock    • 

" 

Applegarth  and  Sib- 

Dumfries. 

Blrnle       -       •       . 
Birsay      •       -       . 

oSnij. 

Carmyllle-       .       . 
C^ambee    - 

Forlar. 
Fife. 

Appin       .       -       . 

Argyll. 

See    Harray  and 

Camoch    • 

Roes. 

iiee   Lunnore  afid 

Bireay. 

Camock    • 

Fife. 

Arblrl^*  -'       - 

Birse         .       .       . 

Aberdeen. 

Camwath 

Forfar. 

Blackford         ■       . 

Perth. 

Carriden  - 

Linlithgow. 

Arbroath  (Burgh)    - 

Arbroath    and     St. 

Vigean'8      (Land- 

„ 

BUlr  Athol      . 

See  Bo'neee. 

» 

Blairgowrie 
Blalrlngone      . 

Kinross. 

Carrington 
(3anphairn 

Edinbargl:. 
Kirkcudbright. 

Y*'?^-  .. 

Blantyre  • 

OkrsUirs  • 

Lanark. 

Arbuthnott      • 

Kincardine. 

Boharm    • 

Banff. 

(>«tleton  • 

Roxbunrli. 
Renfrew. 

Ardallle    •       -       • 

Aberdeen. 

Boleskine  and  Aber- 

Inverness. 

CatUcart  • 

Argyll. 

tarff. 

Catterline 

Kittcardiue 

Muckaim. 

Bolton      . 

naddlugton. 

See   Kinnef  and 

Ardclach  • 

Nairn. 

Bonhlll     . 

Dumbarton. 

Catterline 

Ardersler . 

Inverness. 

Borgue     • 

Kirkcudbright. 

(Tavers  and  Kirkton 

Roxburgli. 

Nairn. 

^rdgour    - 

Argyll. 

Linlithgow. 

Cawdor     • 

Ardnaniurchan 

„ 

Borthwick 

F«dlnbnrgh. 

Fife. 

Ardoch     - 

Perth. 

Bothwell  - 

Lanark. 

Channelklrk     • 

Berwiok. 

\rdru!<8An 

Ayr. 

Botrlphnie 

Banff. 

Chapel  of  Garioch  ■ 

Aberdeen. 

Arisaltr  and  Moldart 

Invemom. 

Bourtle     - 

Aberdein. 

Chlmside  * 

Berwick 

Perth. 

Bowden    • 

Roxburgh. 

Clackmannan  • 

Clackmannan 

Arrocliar  - 

Dnm  barton. 

Bower 

Caithness. 

Clarkston  • 

Lanark. 

A^hklrk    . 

Selkirk. 

Boyndle    • 

Banff. 

Ciatt 

Aberdeen 

.xisyiit 

Sutherland. 

Bracadale 

Inverness. 

Cleish 

Kinross. 

Athelstnnefora 

Haddington. 

Bmemar  • 

Aberdeen. 

Closebnm 

DumfriAi 

Auchiiiiloir         and 

Aberdeen. 

Se*    Ci-athie   and 

Clova 

A/uuiinoi. 

F<Mfar. 

Keam. 
Auchiiileek 

Ayr. 

Braemar. 

Forfar. 

S3e  Cortachy  and 
Clova. 

Auchterarder  • 

Perth. 

Brechin  (Landward) 

Clunle      ... 

Pertii. 

Auchterderran 

Fife 

Bressay     . 

Shetland 

Cluny 

Aberdeen. 
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FkrUiarBnih. 

Oonntj 

Bulah  or  Buri^. 

County. 

Parish  or  Buigh. 

Cowity. 

dyne 

Sntheriand. 

Dalton 

Dumfries. 

Eagleabam       •       • 

Benfiew. 

«^=-?-*.    : 

Benrfek. 

Dahdel      •       •       • 

Lanark. 

Earlston   •       •       • 

BerwlelL 

Bdinboigh. 

Daviot      -       .       - 

Aberdeen. 

EassieandKevay    • 

Forfar. 

CoidinghMB        -          . 

Benriek. 

Daviot    and     Duii- 

Inverness. 

East  Galder     •       • 

Edinburgh. 

r4ildttnam       .        - 

lichty. 

Oolmloa   .       . 

Bdinborgfa. 

DeemcM  - 

Orkney. 

andSaHCalder. 

CoU  -       .        - 

Argyll. 

See  St.  Andrew' $ 

East  Kilbride  •       • 

Lanark. 

CoOacc     - 

Perth. 

and  DeemeM. 

Eastwood         •       - 

Benfrew. 

CoOeaie   -        - 

Fife. 

Delting     .       • 

ShetUnd. 

Eccles       •       .       . 

Berwick. 

CotmooeU 

Ayr. 

Denny 
Deskford  • 

Stiriing. 

Eoclesmachan  • 

Linlltltgow. 

Colooaaj  and  Oroo- 

Aigyll. 

BanffT 

Echt-       .       -       . 

Aberdeen. 

■»7. 

Dingwall  •       .       • 

Boss. 

Eckford    •       .       . 

Koxbuigh. 

CblTend  sad  SoaUi- 

Kirkcudbright. 

Dirieton   -       -       • 

Haddington 

Eday         .       .       . 

Orkney. 

viek. 

Dollar       • 

EddertoQ.       .       . 

Boss. 

Comrie     • 

Perth. 

Dolphinton      •       • 

LanariL 

Eddleston        -       • 

Peebles. 

roBUn      -       - 

Boaa. 

Dores 

Inverness. 

EddrachiUis     . 

Sutherland. 

emit      - 

Domfriea. 

Sutherland. 

EdhibuighiCity)     • 
EdinkUlfe        :       . 

Eoxburgh. 

See    HutUm    and 

Domock  • 

Dumfries. 

Edinburgh. 

Cmrie, 

Dooghu    .       •       • 

Lanark. 

Elgin. 

Conoek    -        - 

Kirkeodbrlght. 

Douglas  Water 

Lanark. 

Ednam 

Box  burgh. 

Contorphine    - 

BcMnborgh. 

Dowally            .       - 
See  Dunkeld  and 

Perth. 

Edrom 

Berwicfc 

OnuOsr  •od  Clont 

Forfar. 

EdzeU              .       . 

Forfar. 

QmperAngne  - 

Aberdeen. 
Perth. 

DowaUy. 
Drainle     •       -       ■ 

Elgin. 

See    Roueay   and 

Orkney. 

CoTlngton     and 

Lanark. 

Dreghom  -       .       . 

Ayr. 

Sgiltkap, 

TbaafeBrtco. 

Dron 

pith. 

Elgin  (Burgh)  • 

Elgin. 

forltoa    - 

Ayr. 

Drumblade       •       • 

Aberdeen. 

Elgin  (Landward)    - 

Fl7e. 

Craig        -       -       . 

Forfar. 

DrumeUer 

Peeblea. 

Craigie     -       -       - 

Ayr. 

Dnunoak  - 

Aberdeen. 

Ellon        '       I       .' 

Aberdeen. 

Crainidi- 

^"- 

Dryfesdale       •       • 
Dryraen    - 

Dumfries. 
Stirling. 

Enaie        .       .       . 
Brrol        .       -       . 

Banff. 
Perth. 

CraiHBg    .        .       . 

Box  burgh. 

Duddingston  (Land- 

Edinburgh. 

Erskine    • 

Benfrew. 

Cnmood  • 

Edinburgh. 

ward). 

Dumfries. 

Crmfaawa 

Berwick. 

^00  Bdifdmrgh, 

Ettrick     .       ■       . 

Selkirk. 

CranAon  •       .       - 

Edinborgh. 

Duflus      ... 

Elgin. 

Evie  and  Bendall    • 

Orkney. 

CruhieandBfeaemar 

Aberdeen. 

Duirinish-       •       . 

Inverness. 

Ewes 

Dumfries. 

Crawford  - 

Lanark. 

Dull  -       -       .       - 

Perth. 

Eyemouth 

Berwick. 

Crawfoidiohn  - 

n 

Dumbarton  (Burgh) 

Dumbarton. 

Creich      - 

Fife. 

Dumbarton    (Land- 

^ 

Creich      .       .       . 

Sutherland. 

ward). 

Crkbum  .       -       . 

Edinburgh. 

Dumfries  (Burgh)    - 
Dumfries        (Laud- 

Dumfries. 

FaU  and  Soutra      - 

Edinbnigh. 

CrteH 

Perth. 

» 

Falkirk  (Burgh) 

Stirling. 

rrimand  • 

Aberdeen. 

ward). 

Falkirk     (Land- 

II 

CiOBtfty. 

Bosa. 

Dun  ■       .       .       ■ 

Forfar. 

ward). 

Oooidate.       -       . 

Elgin. 
Orimey. 

Dunbar  (Buigh) 

Haddington. 

Falkland  •       •       - 

Fife. 

CtaaaadBomeM  - 

Dunbar  (Undward) 

Famell     • 

Forfar. 

CnmbOl  .       -       - 
Ounieiiael   -       • 

^kcudbrii^t. 

Dunbamey 
Dunblane  A  Lecropt 

Perth! 

Fi?e. 

Farr-       -       .       . 
Feam       -       .       . 

SutherUnd. 
Ross. 

OorandDakraa  • 

InvemeM. 

Dnnbog    •       .       . 

Fenwick  • 

Ayr. 

Cnida     .       -       - 

Aberdeen. 

Dundee  (Buigh) 

Forfar. 

Fern         .       -       . 

Forfar. 

Qdlen      .       .       . 
Calm    .       .       . 

Banff. 
Fife. 

Dundee  rLandward) 
Dundonald       .       . 

^i 

Ferry-port-on-Craig 
Fetlar 

Fife. 
Shetland. 

C^Unond 

Aberdeen. 

Dunfermline 

Fettercaim      - 

Kincardine. 

Ctft«r      .       .       . 
CriU       .      .      . 

Lanark. 
Fife. 

DnnfermUne  (Land- 

Fetteresso  and  Kick, 
arton     • 

tt 

CiBbeniaald  -       - 

Dumbarton. 

wardX 

FindoOask      •       . 

Perth. 

(^imfane.       .       . 

Bute. 

Dunino     • 

Stfriing. 

Fintray     .       -       . 

Aberdeen. 

CUDloddep       .        . 

Argyll. 

Dunipace  • 

Flntry 

Stirling. 

C*mnwvie«  -       • 

Dumfries. 

Dunkeld    and    Do- 

Perth. 

Firth  and  Stenness  • 

Orkney. 

Uvftr(u!iSwd)  ' 

FUe. 

wally. 
Dunliehty 

Inverness. 

Fliak        .       .       . 
Flotta      • 

Fife. 
Orkney. 

Carrie             .       - 

£(&nburgfa. 

See    Daviot     and 
Dunliehty, 

See     WaUt     and 
FMta. 

K5?    •    *     ■ 

Wi. 

Dunlop     - 

Ayr. 

Fodderty  •       -       . 

Boss 

^Me     .      .       . 

Dnnnet     - 

Caithness. 

Fogo- 

Berwick. 

Stlaniile       .       - 

luTemess. 

Dunnichen 

Forfar. 

Forbes      ... 

Aberdeen. 

See     Jr<r      •nd 

Dunning  •       .       . 
Dunnottar 

Perth. 

See     TuUyneeele 

^  Dslmrie. 

Kincardine. 

and  Forbeg, 

DiUtich  .       -       - 

ArgyU. 

Dunoon  and  Kihnun 

Argyll. 

Fordoun   - 

Kincardine 

DunrossnesB     - 

Shetland. 

Fordyce    • 

Banff. 

_  •^DtJamek. 

Dunsoore  - 

Dumfries. 

Forfar  (Burgh) 
Forfar  (Landward)  ■ 

Forfar 

MCIXM   .        .         . 

Inverness. 

Duns 

Berwick. 

&eOoy«fMi  ital- 

Dunsyre    • 

Lanarii. 

Forgan     • 

Fife'. 

t^.*'^ 

Durisdeer.       •       . 

Dumfriea. 

Forgandenny    • 

Perth. 

W«rty    .       .       - 

Fife. 

Durness    • 

Forglen    •       .       . 

Banff. 

Wtathftindward) 

IfeliM 

Edinburgh. 

Durris      - 

Kincardine. 

Forgue     - 

Aberdeen. 

Elgin? 

Duthill  and  Bothie- 
murchus. 

Inverness. 

Forres  (Buigh) 
Forres  (Landward)  • 

Elgin. 

Dttaielln^.       • 

uSithgow. 

Dyce- 
Dyke 

Aberdeen. 

Fife. 

Forteviot-       -       . 
Fortingall        .       . 

Per*th. 

Uiiy       .        .        . 
^       •       •        - 

Kirkcudbright. 

Dysart  (Burgh) 

See  Kirkcaldy  and 
DyeaHiJjandward}, 

Fcfftrose   - 
See  RoeemarkU. 

Bom. 

Dikyuplt        -        . 

Ayr. 

Fossoway  and  Tul* 

Kinruss. 

Dlkof     .       •        . 

Lanark. 

Uebole. 
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Parish  or  fiuigh. 

Conntj. 

Pariah  or  Bui^h. 

County. 

Pariah  or  Burgh. 

County. 

foQla       •       . 

.     SheUand. 

Haddington    (Land- 

Haddington. 

Kenmore  • 

Perth. 

See  WaUe,  dte. 

wardX 

Kennethmont  • 

Absrdeen. 

Fonlden    • 

-     Berwick. 

Halfroorton      • 

Dumfriea.- 

Kennoway 

Fife. 

FoTeran    - 

-     Aberdeen. 

Halkhrk    •       •       . 

Galthneaa. 

Kettina    •       .       • 

Foifar. 

Fowlia  Saater  - 

.     Forfar. 

HamUton  (Burgh)   ■ 
Hamilton       (Land- 

Lanark. 

KetUe      ■       ■       . 

Fife. 

Fowlia  Weater 

-    Perth. 

KUbarohan      .       • 

Benfrew. 

Fraaerbnrgh     • 

•     Aberdeen. 

ward). 

Kilbfanie  -       .       • 

Ayr. 

Friockheim      • 

■     Forfar. 

Harray  and  Biraay  • 

Orkney. 

KiltarandonandKil- 

ArgyU. 

Fjrvie        ■       . 

-     Aberdeen. 

Harria       ■       ■       • 

Invemeaa. 

chatton.       .       ■ 

Hawick  (Bursh) 
Hawick  (Landward) 

Bozburgfa. 

Kilbride   •       .       . 

Edin\nirgh. 
Boxburi^. 

Se€  KUmore  and 

Heriot      -       .       . 

KUMds. 

Oairloch   -       - 

-     Boaa. 

HobUrk   •       •       • 

Kilbride   >       •       . 

Bute. 

Galaahlela  (Burgh) 
Qalaahiela       (Land 

■     Selkirk. 

Hoddam   •      •      • 
Hohn       .       .       • 

Dumfriea. 
Orkney. 

Kilbuoho,     Brough- 
ton and  Glenholm 

Peebles. 

ward)    • 

Holywood-       -       . 

Dumfriea. 

KllcabnoneU    -       • 

ArgyU. 

Oakton    ■       - 

'-    Ayr. 

Houaton    and    Kil- 

Eenfrew. 

^ 

Gamrie     - 

•     Banir. 

lallan. 

5m       Kilbrandon 

Oancunnock 
Qartly       •       - 

•    Stirling. 

Hownam  • 

Bozbuivh. 

and  KiichatUM, 

•    Aberdeen. 

Hoy  and  Graemaay  - 

Orkney. 

KUohensie       .       • 

M 

.     Perth. 

Humhto    .       .       . 

Haddhigton. 

5m    KiUean   and 

Ganrald    - 

Haddington. 
-     Kincardine. 

Hume  and  StIchlU  ■ 

Berwick. 

KUchmgU, 

Qarvock    - 

Huntly     .       .       • 

Aberdeen. 

Kilehoman 

n 

Oigha  and  Cara 

Kirkcudbright. 

Hntton     .       -       - 

Berwick. 

Kllohrenan         and 

» 

Oirthon    - 

Hutton  and  Carrie  • 

Dumfriea. 

Dalavich. 

Qirvan(Town)- 
Qirvan  (Landward) 
Oladamuir 

Ayr. 

Kiloonquhar    • 

Fife. 

daddlngton. 

Kildalton-       .       . 
Klldonan  • 

ArgyU. 
Su&riaad 

Olamia      -       • 

Forfar. 

Inch  .... 

Wigtown. 

KUdrummy      •       . 

Aberdeen. 

Olaaicow  (Burgh) 

Lanark. 

Inchinnan 

Renfrew. 

KQllnan    '      -       • 

ArgyU. 

Qlaaa- 

Aberdeen. 

Inchture  - 

Perth. 

KUiinichen  and  Kil- 

^ 

Olaaaary  •       -       • 

Axgyll. 
Wigtown. 

TniA^II 

ArgyU. 

viekeon. 

aiaaaertOD 

See  Olenorehy  and 

KlUalhm  •       .       - 

Renfrew. 

Olaaaford  •       • 

Lanark. 

IwUhaU. 

5m  HewiUm  wnd 

Glenaray  - 

Argyll. 

Innerleithen    •       - 

Peeblea. 

KiilalUm. 

Olenbenie       -       - 

Kincardine. 

Innerwick        •       - 

Haddington. 

ArgylL 

Glenbucket      - 

Aberdeen. 

Innerwick(«enlyon) 

Perth. 

meny. 

Glencaim  • 

Dumfriea. 

Inach- 

Aberdeen. 

KOIean     and     Kll- 

Gleneoraa  - 

Edhibuigh. 

Inah-       .       .       . 

InvemcBa. 

chenxie. 

Gl«ndeTon 

Perth. 

Inveraray  (Burgh)  - 

AigyU. 

KiUeam   - 

Stirliag. 

Glenelg    -      • 
Glengaim- 

Invemeaa. 

KOleaman 

Roas. 

Aberdeen. 

Inyerarity 

Forfar. 

Klllin       .       . 

Perth. 

Gl^ho^- 

InTemeaa. 

InTeravoB 

Banff. 

Kihnadock 

Peeblea. 

Inrerchaolain  - 

ArsyU. 
Bdubur^. 

Kihnaoolm 

Renfrew. 

See         EiOmeho 
Broughton    ant 
Otenhdm. 

InTereak  (Landward) 

Kilmallie  - 

Inveraesa. 

SeeLUr,  Ac. 

Forfar. 

Kilmany  • 
Kihnamock  (Burgh) 

Fife. 
Ayr. 

Gleniala    •       -       • 

Forfar. 

II 

KUmamock   (Land- 

n 

Qlenluce  - 

Wigtown. 

Fife. 

ward). 

See  Old  Luee. 

InTerketthny  -       ■ 

Banff. 

Kilmaronock   -       • 

Dumbarton. 

OJenmoriafcon  - 

Inveraeaa. 

InTerkIp  -       -       - 

Renfrew. 

KilmarUn        -       . 

ArgyU. 

See  Urquhari  ofuj 

Invemeaa  (Burgh)   • 
luTemeaa       (land- 

Invemeaa. 

Kilmaura  • 

A^ 

Gtenmorigtan. 

^ 

Kilmelford       .       - 

Argyll. 

Oleiiniuick  and  Tul 

Aberdeen. 

ward). 

See  KUninver  and 

lich. 

InTerurie  • 

Aberdeen. 

Olenorchy  and  Ini 

ArgyU. 

Irongn^  •       -       - 
Irvine  (Burgh)  • 
Irvine  (landward)  • 

Kirkcudbright. 

Kilmeny  - 

n 

ahaU. 

Ayr. 

Banff. 

II 

Kilmeny. 

Gl«nahiel  •       • 

Boaa. 

Kilmodan- 

It 

Olentanner      • 

•     Aberdeen. 

, 

Kltanonivaig    •       - 

Inverness. 

See   Aboyne  and 

\ 

Kihnorack       -       - 

Kihnorioh        -       - 

ArgyU. 

Golaple     •       - 
Gordon     • 

•     Berwick. 

Jedburgh  (Burrii)    - 
Jedburgh       (laind- 

Roxburgh. 

andKUmorieh. 

Gourock    • 

•    Benfrew. 

Kihnore   and    Kil- 

» 

Govan 

•     Lanark. 

jJbnstone       -      • 

Dumfriea. 

bride. 

Graemaay  - 
See      Uoy      ond 

Orkney. 

Jura.      -      -      - 

Argyll. 

Kilmore    - 

; 

SeeKiininianand 

Graemeay. 

KUmare. 

Grangv 

Banff. 

Kilmory   • 

Bute. 

Grangemouth  • 

Stirling. 
Berwick. 

K  iliwiily     •          •          • 

iBverncse. 

Greenlaw  - 

Keam       .       •       ■ 

Aberdeen. 

ROSB. 

Greenock  (Burgh)    • 

KentTBW. 

Se€      Awkiiidoir 

Kilmuu    • 

AigyU. 

II 

9ndKeam. 

5m  Dunoon   and 

Keig.       .       -      - 

^ 

Kibnwu 

including       Fori 

Keir-       -       -       . 

Dumfriea. 

KUninian  and  KU- 

• 

w  ^- 

Kelaa        •       -       - 

Caithneaa. 

more. 

Keith       .       •       . 

Banff. 

Kibiinver  and  Kil- 

Greenock, Weat  Par 

n 

Keithhall  and  Khi- 

Aberdeen. 

melford. 

riah  (Landward). 
Gretna  or  Qraltnoy  • 

Dumfries. 

kell. 
Kella.       •       -       . 

Kirkcudbright. 

KUrvimy  -       -       • 
KDiVlndie       >       . 

Fife. 
PerttL 

Guthrie     - 

Forfar. 

Kelao       ■       •       . 

Roxburgh. 
Kirkcudbright. 

KflaythCTown) 

Stiriin^. 

Kelton      • 

Kilsyth  (Undward) 

^ 

Keniback  - 

Fife. 

Kiltarlity.       -       - 

InvenoM 

Haddliigvon  (Bui^h^ 

Uadaiugum. 

Kemnay   - 

Aberdeen. 

Kllteam 

•I 

Rosa. 
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Fiti^or] 


Ooiintj. 


Putah  or  Bnij^h. 


OottBty. 


FwiA  or  BnrilL 


Cooot]-. 


KllTicfceao       .       - 

<tJMf  JTOvtefaoft. 
Silwiinijii^ 
KinewUiie 
3eeAb0rnetkymnd 

Kmeardiim. 
KincMdiiM 
Kincardine 
KJncHdlM  (TKeO 
KJaelaireB 

Kingnrfeh  - 
KingBdwwd  • 
AinsiiiorB ' 
KJu^aMle 
KiogioldniiB 
KiosBbnnM 
KinpMito- 
KminmoDth 
KinkeU     •       - 
Se*  KwUkhaU  and 
KinkeU. 

Kinlocb    - 
See   rrffcfticfy  mnd 

Kinlocb-Loieliart    - 
Kinlocb-Ttonnofh    - 
KinloM     . 
EiBUtird  • 
Kiooefr  and  Oatter- 

line. 
Smnell     • 
Kinnellar  • 
Kinneitles 
Kinnonll  • 
Kinrosi     • 
Kintail     - 
KiQtore    • 
Kippeo 
Kirkbean  • 
lLirkcald7(Biir^) 
CirkealdyandDyvart 

(Laodwaid). 

Kirkoolm- 

Kiriuofuiei 

Kirkoovan 

Kirkcudbright 

KirlBden    • 

KirkgonaeoD 

Kirkhill    - 

Kirkbope- 

KirkSnner- 

Kirkintilloeh  (Town) 

Kiikintillodi  (Land- 

vardX 
KirUiaton 
Kiikmftbteck 


Kickmkliael 
Kirkmichael 
Kirkmfctiael 
Kirkmidiae] 
KirknevtoB 

EastCalder. 
Kirkoewmld      • 
Kirkpatrfck-Dortuun 
Kirkpatriek-Fleming 
Kirkpatriek-Jnzt*  • 
Kirktoo    - 

See  Omven. 
Kirknrd    • 
KirkwaDCBonh)    - 
KlrkvaH  a^ndwaid) 

and  St.  Ola. 


AigjU. 


Ayr. 
iBTcrneM. 


Fwth. 


LalM 
Seelrmm 


'mmdeU  ttnd 


Aberdeen. 

Bob. 

Aberdeen. 

Fife. 

Forfar, 
fife. 


Lanark  (Bargb) 
Lanark  (Landward) 
Langholm - 
Langton    • 
Larbert    • 
Laifo 
Largoward 


Larga 


Latheron  • 
Lander  • 
Lanranoekirk 


LecropI 


Perth. 


Perth. 
KincBTdhie. 

rortar 

Aberdeen. 

Forfar. 

Pnth. 

KfaixxMa. 


Aberdeen. 
StirUng. 
Kirkeodbrfght. 
Fife. 


Wigtown. 

Domfriea. 

Wigtown. 

KAcodbright. 

Forfiff. 

KJikendbrlght. 

IttTexneM. 

Selkirk. 

Wigtown. 

Dombftrton. 


Lecrvpt. 
Legerwood 
L^(BaTgh)  . 
Leithaandward) 

Lerwick    - 

LeaUe 

Lealle       • 

LeMnahagow 

Leawalt    • 

Lethendy  and  Kin- 
loch. 

Lethnot  and  Navar 
See  Navar  am. 
Lethnot. 

Leuchan  • 

LeTem 

Libberton-       • 

Llberton  • 

Uif,  BoDTle  and  In- 

\  vergowrie. 


Sutherland. 
Lanark. 


1>QmfrieB. 
Berwick. 
StirUi«. 
Fife. 

Ajr". 

Lanaik. 

Sdlnborgh. 

Caithneat. 

Berwfek. 

Kincardine. 

Lanark. 

Perth. 


Berwick.^ 
Bdinbnn^ 


and 


Knockiando 
Eoockbabi 

Lady- 
'.AdyUrk 


Ltarii^t. 
DomfHea. 
Wigtown. 
Ayr. 
Banff. 
Dnmfriea. 
Perth. 
Sdinbuj^. 

Kirkcndbright. 
Dnmfriea. 

Soxbugh. 

Peebles. 
Orkney. 


Forfar. 


Orkney. 

Berwick. 

Inveiiiem. 


Linlithgow  (hidud 

IngBmgh). 
Linton 
Lintrathen 
Liamore  and  Appfai 
Little  Donkeld 
LlTlngitone 
LochaJih  • 
Lochbroom 
Lochcarron 
Lochgelly- 
Lochgilpbead 
Locbgoilhead 

Kllmorich. 
Lochlee     • 
Loehmaben 
Lochmtton 
Lochs 

Lochwinnoch 
Logic 
Logic 

Logiealmond 
Logic  Bachan 
Logic  ColdstODc 
Logic  Easter 
Logic  Pert 
Logicrait  • 
Logic  Wester 

See  Urquhart  and 
LoffieWetUr. 

Longfoffgan 
Longformacus  • 
Longside  ' 
Lnrntaj    • 
Loth-       • 
Londoon  • 
Lamphaoan 
T^man 
Landic 
IfOnnasting 
See  Netting,  At. 


Shetland. 

Aberdeen. 

Fife. 

Lanark. 

Wigtown. 

Perth. 

Forfar. 


Fife. 

Kenfrew. 

Lanark. 

Edinboigh. 

Forfsr. 

Soxbnrgh. 
Lbilithgow. 

Boxbargh. 

Forfar. 

Argyll. 

Perth. 

LlnUthgow. 


Fife. 
Argyll. 

n 

Forfar. 

Domfriea. 

Kirkcodbrl^t. 

Koss. 

Senfrew. 

Fife. 

Stirling. 

Perth, 

Aberdeen. 

Bom. 

Forfar. 

Perth. 


Perth. 

Berwick. 

Aberdeen. 

SutWland. 

Aberdeen. 
Forfar. 

Shetland. 


I^rne  and  Megget 

Maderty  - 

Mains  and    Strath- 

martine. 
Makerstonn     - 


Marfclneh- 
Manioch  • 
Ifarycnlter 
Maryhm  •       • 
Marykiric.       - 
Maryton  • 
Maochline 
Mazton    - 
Ifaybole  .       • 
Ifeams     -       • 
Ifflgget     •       • 
See      Lyne     and 
Meoget. 
Mclfle      -       . 
Meldnim  - 
Melrose    •       • 
Menmoir  • 
Mertonn  • 
Methlick  •       ■ 
MethTcn  • 
Mid-Calder      > 
MiddleMc- 
Midmar    • 
MlUbrez   -       • 


Burgh)    • 
(UDd 


Minto 

Mochmm 

Moffat 

Moneydfe 

Moniflcth 

Monikie 

MonhnaU 

Mookton  and  Prest- 

wick 
Monqnhltter 
Montrose  (Bi 
M(Hitrosc 

ward). 
Monymusk 
Monzievaird      and 

Strowan. 
Moonaic    • 
Mordlngton 
Morcbattle 
Morham    • 
Mortlach  - 
MortoD     - 
Mm'vcru   • 
Moulin 
MoQSwald 
Moy  and  Dalarossle 
Muckaim  • 

See      Ardehattan 
and  Muckaim. 
Mnckart  • 
Muiravonaldc  - 
Muirkirk  - 
Mnrroea    - 
Muflsel  burgh  ( Bargh) 
Mnthill     - 

Nairn  (Burgh)  - 
Nairn  (Landward) 
Navar  and  Lethnot 
Neilston    • 
Nenthoni  - 
Nesting,      Lunnast- 

ing,  Whalaay  and 

Skerries. 
Ncvay       -       -       - 

See    Same 
Kevay. 
New  Abbey 
Newbattic 
Newburgh 
New  bum 
New  Eyth 


and 


Dom  barton. 
Peebles. 

Perth. 
Forfar. 

BoKborgh. 

PtoUss. 

Fife. 


)  Kincardine. 
I  Lanark. 
I  KUicardliM. 
I  Forfar. 

Ayr. 

Boxbofgh. 

Ayr. 
;  Renfrew. 

Peebles. 


Ptorth. 

Aberdeen. 

Bozbuigh. 

Forfar. 

Berwick. 

Aberdeen. 

Perth. 

Bdinborgh. 

Dumfries. 


KirlcadbrighL 

Bozbnrgh. 

Wigtown. 

Dumfries. 

Perth. 

Forfar. 

Fife. 
Ayr. 

Aberdeen. 
Forfar. 


Aberdeen. 
Perth. 

Fife. 
Berwick. 
I  Roxburgh. 
Haddington. 
Banff. 
Dumfries. 
Argyll. 
Perth. 
Dumfries. 
InTcmess. 
ArgyU. 


Perth. 

Stirling. 

Ayr. 

Forfar. 

Edinburgh. 

Perth. 

Nairn. 


VorifLt. 
Renfrew 
Berwick. 
Shetland. 


Forfar. 


Kirkcudbright 

Bdtaiburgh. 

Fife. 

Aberdeen. 
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Parish  or  Burgh 

Oounty. 

Parish  or  Boigh. 

County. 

Purish  or  Burgh. 

Oomity- 

NewCnmnock  • 

ACirdeeD. 

Port  Glasgow  (Land- 

Renfrew. 

St.Monanoe    .       . 

Flfe. 

New  Beer  • 

wardX   ^t»»i^   to 

St.  Mungo        ■       . 

Domfriea. 

NewhiUs    .       .       . 

PeeAea. 

Baat          Parish, 

St.  Nlnian's     .       . 

StIrilBK. 

Newlands  • 

Oreenock. 

stou    •     ■     . 

Orkney. 

New  Lnce  -       .       - 

POrtmoak 

Kinross. 

See  KirkwM  and 

New  Machar     •       • 

Aberdeen. 

Fortobello  (Burgh). 

See  BdinAwak, 
POrtoflionteitli     • 

Bdlnbnrgh. 

St.  Ola  (Land.) 
St.    Qulvox  (Land.) 

New  Monkland  •       • 

Lanark. 

Ayr. 

New    or    Bast    KU- 

Bumbarton. 

Perth. 

and   Newton -on  • 

Patrick. 

Portpatrick     •       • 

Wigtown. 

^  Ayr  (Land.) 

New  Pltsliflo.     •       - 
New  Spynfo       -       • 

Aberdeen. 

Portree     -       .       - 

Inyemess. 

Salen        .       .       . 

^r- 

iSnbnigh. 

Premnay  - 

Aberdeen. 

Saline       .       .       • 

Newton      • 

PKston     •       .       • 

Berwick. 

Salton       .       .       . 

Haddinstofi. 

Newton  •  on  -  Ayr 

Ayr. 

See    BunkU   and 

Sandneas  •       •       . 

nietlaiMl. 

(Landward). 

M^^feUm, 

See  WalU,  ite. 

Ses  St.  QuivM, 

Haddington. 

SandsUngand  Alth- 

t* 

Newtyle     • 

Forfar. 

Prestonpans 

n 

Ss!Sid^ck.      .      . 

NiOT  .       .       -       • 

Kincardine. 

PKstwick        .       . 

Ayr. 

Orkney. 

nS  -     •     •     • 

Ross. 

See    MonkUm    and 

Dnmfriea. 

North  Berwick  •       • 

Haddington. 

Prtetwict, 

SaToch     .       .       • 

AberdMu. 

North      Bate     and 

Bute. 

Scone 

Pertih. 

Rothesay      (Land- 

Sooonie     •       .       • 

Fife. 

wardP^ 
North  Knapdale       • 
Northmartne     • 
North  Ronaldshay    • 

Shlilaiid. 
OriEney. 

Linlithgow. 

Selkirk  ^urah)       . 
Selkirk  (Landward). 

SheSSst^      .       . 

Selkirk. 

Orkney. 
Lanark. 

Ndrth  UUt        -       - 

Inremeii. 

Sheuchan  • 

Wigtown. 

Rafford     . 

. 

Elgin. 

Shotts      .       .       . 

Lanark. 

Rathen     •       • 

. 

Aberdeen. 

Sibbaldhie        .       . 

Dumfriea. 

Ratho 
RathTen  • 

■    : 

Bdlnbnr^ 
Banff. 

See      AppUgarlh 
andSeKMlrie. 

Oathlaw     - 

Forfar. 

Rattray    • 

Perth. 

SkelmorUe       . 

Ayr 

Oban  (Burgh)     • 

Argyll, 

Rayne"^    . 

Aberdeen. 

Skene       •       .       . 

Aberdeen. 

OohUtree    -       -       • 

Ayr. 

Reay.       - 

Caithness. 

Sklpness   •       .       . 
5^    SaddeU    and 

Argyll. 

Old  Oumnock     •       • 

RendaU    • 

Perth. 

Old  Deer    •       -       - 

Aberdeen. 

Orkney 

Stipneee. 

Haddington. 

See      Sme     and 

Skirling    •       .       • 

PMblea. 

Old  Luce  or  Qlenlnce 

RendaU, 

Stains 

Aberdeen. 

Old  Hachar       -       • 

Aberdeen. 

Renfrew  (Burgh)     • 
Renfrew  (Landward) 

Renfrew. 

Stirihig. 

Old  Monkland   • 

Lanark. 

Kirkcudbright. 

Sleat.       .       .       . 

InYenierfs. 

Old    or    West     KU- 

Dumbarton. 

Rerrlck     .       •       . 

Smailhohn 

Roxborvh. 

Patrick. 

Resooble  •       -       • 

Forfar. 

Small  Islea       •       • 

Iiiveraeas. 

Olrig  -       .       .       - 

Caithness. 

ResoUs     .       .       . 

Ross. 

Snisort     .       .       . 

Ord     .... 

Banff. 

Rhynd      ■       -       - 

Perth. 

Sorble      -       -       - 

Wigtown. 

AW"^  . 

Rhynle     •       •       . 

Aberdeen. 

Som.       .       .       . 

Ayf. 

(1 

Riocartou         .       - 

Ktaiatfdine. 

Roxbaivh. 

OrmUton    • 

Haddington. 

Rlckarton 

South  Knapdale 

Argyll. 

Oronsay     - 

Argyll. 

See  PeUereeeo  and 

See   CoUmaay  and 

Riekarion. 

OriSiey. 

Oronmy. 

Lanark. 

andBurray. 

Orphlr       .       -       • 

Orkney. 

See    WieUm    and 

South  UUt       .       • 

luTeraeas. 

OrweU        •       •       • 

Kinross. 

Roberton. 

Southwlok       .       . 

Oxnam 

Roxburgh. 

Roberton  • 

Roxburgh. 

See  Colvend   and 

Oyne  .       -       •       - 

Aberdeen. 

Rogart     •       -       . 

Southwick. 

RosemarUe     •       . 

Ross. 

South  Yell       .       . 

mi^M^iMj 

Roeeneath 

Dumbarton. 

SeeMidandSmUh 

B/^ifKfy^n  • 

Ross. 

TeSL 

Rothes     - 

Elgin. 

Bpeymonth      •      • 

Elgin. 

pluiSy(SnSwsird)  - 
Panbtide    -       • 

Renfrew. 
Fodar. 

Rothesay  (Burah)    • 
Rothesay  (Landward) 

Bute* 
11 

Spott       .      .       . 
Springtmm      -      - 

Uaddlugtoii. 
LanariK. 

See  North  Bute. 

Springfield      .      • 

Fife. 

^S^Waui,Ac'. 

Shetland. 

Rothiemay       • 

Banff. 
Inremess. 

Siwouaton 

Stair.       .      -       . 

Roxburgh. 
Ayr. 

Se    Weatrav    and 

Orkney. 

See    DvUhiU   and 

Stenneas  -      -       . 

Orkney. 

See     Firth     and 

Papa  Wutraif, 

RousayandEgilahay 

Orkney. 

Stenneee. 

Parton 

Kirkcudbright. 

Bow  .... 

Dumbarton. 

StenschoU        -       . 

Inverness. 

Peebles      •       •       - 

Peebles. 

Roxburgh 

Roxburgh. 

Stenton    •      •      • 

Haddington. 

Haddington. 

Rutherglen(hicluding 

Lanark. 

Ayr. 

Penicuik    •       •       • 

Edinburgh. 

Burgh.) 

Stewarton 

Biffwlck. 

Wigtown. 

RuthTen  -       .       . 

Forfar. 

StiohiU     .       .       . 

Penpont     - 

Dumfries. 

RuthweU .       .       . 

Dumfries. 

See    Hvme    and 

Perth. 

StichiU. 

Perth(Bureh) 
Perth,    East    PariA 

M 

SaddellandSkipness 

Argyll. 

gSSSfi^'^^   : 

Stiriing. 
Edinbuivh. 

(Landward). 

St.     Andrew's   and 

Orkn^. 

Stobo       .       .       - 

PMbies. 

Petercttltcr 

Aberdeen. 

Deemeas. 

Stonehaven      -       . 

Petertiead  (Burgh)    - 

n 
n 

St.  Andrews  (Burgh) 
St.  Andrews  (LandT) 

Fife. 

ward). 

St.  Andrew's  Lhan- 

Elgin. 

parUyinFMer- 

Pettinaln  • 

lAnark. 

St.  Boiiwell's    -       . 

eeto. 

Petty  .      .       .      - 
PitsUgo      -       •       • 

Inverness. 

Roixbuish. 
Kincardine. 

Lanark. 

Aberdeen. 

St.  (Jyrus  - 

Stoneyklrk      -       • 

Wigtown. 

Pittenweem      - 

Fife. 

St.  Fergus        .       • 
St.  Madoes       •       • 

Aberdeen. 

Roes 

Polwarth    .       -       - 

Berwick. 

Perth. 

Stow-       .       .       - 

Edinburgh. 

port  Glasgow  (Burch) 

Renfrew. 

St.  Martin*     • 

. 

» 

Stracatbro       .       - 

Forfar 
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PkiWiorBwsiL 

OlMIBt7. 

PwkhorBiiigli. 

Ctmnty. 

PwtaborBwilL 

0-.,. 

^nchM    - 

KlMmHiiM. 

Th^IumI.       .       . 

UrkoQdbfftghA. 

Wallit       fbrndnai^ 

MMCland. 

Stnehnr    • 

AigfU. 

ToofM     • 

MharlMid. 

VkMandFoola   • 
WaUaand  ftotta    • 
Walaton  .       •       . 

•mdSlr^€kur. 

Tmomf    ' 
TorplileiMB      • 

AnyU. 
linUthflow. 

2SS: 

tattiton     • 
StnUchlaa  uid  Strm- 

Ayr. 
AnjrU. 

Tornrbom 
TbrthonrAld 

. 

HI*. 

DuBtrlai. 

WuSXSrand  'um' 

Dttafnaa. 
Unark. 

chnr. 
S«nuira«r(B0Bh)      - 

yngtown. 

S«   :   . 

AhndmiL 

tafton. 
MaUan     • 

OUtlnaaB. 

Stnth        .       -       , 

IllTVnMM. 

TraiMnt    •       • 

HMdlnctoii 

Waaoi      .       .       . 

Parth. 

ittnUiblaiM       .       - 

StMliif. 

Ti^tyOttk 

Pe6Mee« 

Waladala.       •       • 

fHullgjil 

i^raUidoD  - 

AbfliSeo. 

Pwib. 

SmTimfwmtt^S^. 

^indmnrtiifee   - 

WOttar, 

TroqiiMr. 

Kirkeiidbright. 

WemyM          •      . 

rtfo. 

See     Main$      mmd 

TfoeiclM- 

rwth. 

WaatCteldMr    •       • 

Utebwih 

StrmtkMWtHm, 

TaUlaUmn- 

VUe. 

Weatarklrk      .       • 

Onmfrlaa. 

^<tnliunltio       . 

Fife. 

TnUleh     - 

Abordaen. 

WaaiKllbrida-       • 

Ayr. 

.^trieheu     .       -        . 

Aberdaen. 

WaaiUoUn    -       • 

raawaa. 

StnmiiMn  • 

Orknqr. 

TuUiek. 

Weatray  and    Upt^ 

Orkney. 

Stromaj     • 

ft 

Tidllebola        •       - 

Ktuom 

Weitray. 

Stroatuo   •       -        • 

AivU. 

Waatmtliar     • 

Daf  wkk. 

i^winton      • 

Berwick. 

TuBidf^ 

WlMtey  .       •       . 

SmN(uUeig,d6,  - 

fHullgnil 

^rmington  -       - 

Ayr. 

TuIlyneMle         lad 

AbaniaeB. 

.^ymingtou-       -       - 

Laufk. 

Vorbee  - 

• 

Whtibom        .       . 

Untttl«ov 

TBDdatiarUi 

. 

Dnmtrlaa. 

WbltakirkandTyn. 

Baddlngloo 

Tata    ...       - 

Bon. 

TvrUI      • 

:    ; 

AUrtaen. 

PeaMaa. 

luhama 

flballand. 

Tranadlce  -       . 

Horter. 

Twjnhalm 

. 

Klrkcudbrlfbl. 

SteTingwrna]^' 

TtftMt         •         • 

Tartert      -       • 

Bon. 
AiiyU. 

SMWkS3tiri  mttd 

Haddington. 

Wblthorn  ■       .       - 

Whitaoma        -       • 

Wigtown. 
Barwiek. 

TartwHon  •       • 

ASvdMD. 

WMUinglMaia 

Haddington 

rarUnd      .       . 

Ttnron     • 

DunfHaa. 

Wlek(Bar^)'       • 
WickCUndwaid)    . 

CUthnaaa. 

Tairet 

Vot&r. 

T?«r  .  .  . 

AiiyU. 

tf 

Tesling      .       . 

Ttrie        .       .       . 

Abardaen. 

Wfftoim  -      .      > 
WUton     .       -       • 

Wigtown. 

Temple      •       • 

BdiDboii^ 

Botboih. 

TeittodiT  .       . 

Ferth. 

SmHmwiek. 

r«Te^   . 

Klrkeadbrighi. 

Vdny.       • 

ft 

WiftonandBobartOB 

Unark. 

TeviothaMl 

BoKbon^ 

17%   -       - 

BOiB. 

nttakertoo 

lAoark. 

Unit.       . 

Shattand. 

See  Commgtcm  and 

Upliall      . 

UaUUmom. 

Tanrov    • 

Selkirk. 

rtenforteM. 

ITnishtfi. 

Tall  •       -       •       • 

ttieUand. 

Thano 

OattliiMii. 

Univhtftand  Oton- 

InraraaM. 

YaaUr      •       •       • 

Xlbbemora 

Bvth. 

noetetoo. 

TadMtan  •      .      . 

BoibnfgiL 

TnUoonltoT 
TiiicwaU,   WtattflBM 

CltckmuiiisiL 

SiMtiMld. 

Uravhtft  ftiMt  Logto 

Bmb. 

TtlMB  Walla    •       - 

AbatdaSu 

■BdWeMAk-       . 

Urr   -     '.       -       . 

TtewmM     •       . 

DuBfrlfli. 

Umy 

BOiB. 
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VOLUITTART  SCHOOLS. 

(Arranged  in  Countiks)  with  the  Names  and  Addresses  of  the 
Official  Correspondents. 


yoTR.— Ch.  or  a.  A.  d«Q0t6s  that  the  School  U  in  oonnezion  with  the  Sitaldiahtd  Chunk  of 
S^tland:  U.F.C.,  with  the  Unit6d  Free  Church  ;  E.,  with  the  Bpiecapal  Churek;  B.C.,  with 
tLe  Roman  Catholie  Church. 


Name  of  School. 


^her  Grades.  -J 
lurgh),  C.  of  S.  ^ 

urgh),  C.  of  S.  1 
Higher  Grades.; 


ABERDEEN. 

Aberdeen  (Burgh),  Deaf  and 
Donib  Institution. 

Aberdeen  (Burgh),  Normal  1 
U.F.C.  S.  -        -        -I 

Aberdeen  (Burgh),  Normal  j 
U.F.C.  Higher  Grade  S.  -  j 

Aberdeen  (Burgh),  C. 
Practising  8. 

Aberdeen  (Bu:_ 
Practising  High< 

Aberdeen,  Queen's  Cross 
R.C.S. 

Aberdeen  (Burgh),  St.  An- 
drew's E.S. 

Aberdeen  (Burgh),  Cathedral 
R.C.S. 

Aberdeen  (Burgh),  St.  Mar- 
garet's Mission  £.S. 

Aberdeen  (Burgh),  St.  Peter's 
R.€.S. 

Cluny,  Corennie,  Lady  Gordon 
Cathcart's  Female  S. 

Cluny.  U.F.C.S.   - 

Crathie  and  Braemar,  Brae- 
mar  St.  Andrew's  R.C.S. 

Crathie  and  Braemar,  Crathie 
Side  S. 

Crathie  and  Braemar,  Inverey 
District  Ch.  S. 

Crathie  and  Braemar,  Inverey 
R.C.S. 

Cruden,  Enroll  £.S. 

(.'Ulbalmond,       Tillymorgan 

E.S. 
Forgue  E.S.  - 

FraserburghFemalelndnstrial 

Ch.  8. 
Fraserburgh,  St.  Peter's  E.S. 
Pyvie,  St.  Kathenne  Femftle 
Ch.  S. 


Correspondent. 


A.Edmond,Jun. 


G.  C.  Fraser 


G.  A.  Simpson  - 

Madame     Wal- 

pole. 
J.  Taylor  - 

Rev.J.C.Meany 

Rev.   G.  E.  W. 
Holmes. 
Rev.  A.  Grant  - 

W.  Nicol(/n/.) 

H.  Littlejohn   - 

Very     Rev.    J. 
Canon  Paul 
J.  B.  Macdiarmid 

Rev.  W.  Gordon 

Very    Rev.    J. 
Canon  Paul 
liev.  J.  Strachan 

Rev.    A.     Mac- 

pherson. 
G.  Winton 

J.  M.  Anderson 

Rev.  H.  PVfe    - 
Rev.  A.  J.  Milne, 
LL.D. 


Postal  Address. 


229,  Union  Street,  Aberdeen. 


U.F.C.  Training  College, 
Charlotte  Street,  Aberdeen. 

9,  Golden  Square,  Aberdeen. 

Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 

Queen's  Cross,  Aberdeen. 
245,  Union  Street,  Aberdeen. 

St.  Mary's  Cathedral,  Aber- 
deen. 

51,  Elmbank  Terrace,  Aber- 
deen. 

St.  Peter's  Rectory,  Justice 
Street,  Aberdeen. 

Ordhead,  Aberdeen. 

Upper  Sauchen,  Sauchen, 
Aberdeen. 

R.C.  Church,  Braemar,  Aber- 
deenshire. 

Estates  Office,  Balmoral 
Castle,  Aberdeenshire. 

Braemar,  Aberdeenshire. 

R.Ct  Church,  Braemar,  Aber- 
deenshire. 

Cruden  Rectory,  Port  Erroll, 
Aberdeenshire. 

Tillymorgan  Rectory,  Rotbie 
Norman,  Aberdeenshire. 

Kirkton  Cottage,  Forgue, 
Hnntly. 

Broad  Street^  Fraserburgh. 

The  Rectory,  Fraserburgh. 
Fy  vie,  Aberdeenshire. 
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Name  of  School. 


Abekdeek— eofU. 
Hantly,  R.C.S.     - 

Inverarie,  St  Mary's  E.S. 

MUIbrex  Dktrict  Ch.  & 

New  Deer,  Bonnykelly  S. 
New  Pitsiigo,  St.  John's  E.S. 

Peterhead,  St  Peter's  E.S. 

Strichen,  All  Saints  E.S. 

Tyrie,  Boyndlie  E.S.     - 


ARGYLL. 


Acharacle,  Mln^rry  K.C.S. 

(See  under  uiveniees.) 
Campbeltown   (Burgh),    St 

iGeian's  R.C.8. 
Donoon   and    Kilmon,    St. 

Man's  R.C.S. 
Lismore  and  Appin,  Camock, 

Glencoe,  St  Maiy  £.S. 
Lismore  and  Apmn,  South 

BaUaehnliflh,St.John'8£.S. 

Oban  (Burgh)  R.C.8.    - 


St  John's  E.S. 


AYR. 


Aidrossan,  Saltcoats  R.C.S. 
Auehinleck,    St     Pjktrick's 
R.C.S.        .        .       -       . 
Ayr  (Burgh)  S.S.  - 

A^  (Burgh),  St  Margaret's 


Correspondent 


Postal  Address. 


Rey.    C.    Mac- 

donald. 
Rev.  R.  Ritchie 

{Int.) 
Rev.  C.  GUee    - 

J.  Adie     • 
Rey.£.J.Petrie 

R.Gray    • 

Rev.    W.  S.  B. 

Petrie. 
Rev.    W.  S.  B. 

Petrie. 


Rev.  J.  Macdon- 

ald. 
Rev.  J.  Mao- 

Blmail. 
Rev.  A.  S.  Mac- 

Innes. 
Mrs.M.E.Mac. 

donald. 

Right        Rev. 

Bishop  Smith 

(/iK.) 
MrB.E.BaUy 


Rev.  F.  Cronin 
Very  Rev.  J.  A. 

CNeai 

Rev.  J.  y.  Ham- 
mond. 
Very   Rev.    D. 

Canon  Collins. 


St  Margaret's,  Huntly. 

St  Mary's  Rectory,  Inver- 
urie. 

The  Manse,  Millbrez,  Fyvie 
Aberdeenshire. 

Bonnykelly,  Aberdeen. 

Uenlmm  House,  New  Pit- 
sligo,  Aberdeen. 

Peterhead. 

The    Parsonage,     Strichen, 

Aberdeenshire. 
The    Parsonage,     Strichen, 

Aberdee4(ishire. 


St   Kieran's   R.C. 

Campbeltown, 
Dunoon. 


Church. 


The  Rectory , Glencoe,  Argy  11- 
shire. 

St  John's  Rectory,  Ballac- 
hulish,  R.S.O.,  Argyll- 
shire. 

Bishop's  House,  Oban. 


1,  Victoria  Crescent,  Oban. 


R.C.  Presbytny,  Saltcoats. 
Bimieknowe,      Auchinleck, 

Ayrshire. 
43,  Park  Circus,  Ayr. 

8K  Margaret's,  Ayr. 
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Name  of  School. 


CorrespondenU 


Postal  Addreaa. 


Ayr — eont, 
Dailly,  Wallacetown  WorkaS. 

Dalmellington  R.C.S.    - 

Dnndonald,      Troon,        St. 

Patrick's  R.C.S. 
GaUton,  St  Sophia  RC.S. 
GirvAB  (Town),  Saored  Heart 

R.C  S 
Irvine  (Buivh)  R.C.S.    • 
Kilbimie  Female  Industrial 
S. 

„    St  Bridget's  R.C.S.      - 

Kilmarnock  (Burgh)  RC.S.  • 

Kilmaurs,    Crosshouse,     St 

Mary's  RC.S. 
Kilwinning,    St    Winning's 

RC.S. 
Largs,  St  Mary's  RC.S. 

Loudoun,   Newmilns,    Lady 

Flora's  S. 
Maybole,     St      Cuthbert's 

RC  S 
Muirldrk,  St  Thomas  R€.S. 

New  Cumnock,  RC.S. 

Old  Cumnock,  RC.S. 

Riccarton,  Barleith  S.  - 

,,      Hnrlfoid,  St  Paul's 

RC.S. 

Skelmorlie,  Meigle  Ch.  8.     - 

Stevenston,  St  John's  R.C.S. 

Tarbolton,  St  Ann's  R.C.S. 


BANFF. 

Aberlour,  Charlestown  £.S.  - 

Banff  (Burgh),  St  Andrew's 

E.S. 
Fordycc,  PorUoy  Durn  Road 

S. 
Inveravon,        Ballindalloch 
Liidy  McPherson 
Grant's  S. 
,,     CiMii)oltown,(Glenlivet) 

lies. 

„      Tombae,  St    Mary's 
RC.S. 


W.  G.  Wilson 

Rer.  T.  A.  Hayes 

Re^.  J.  Brady  • 

Rev.  J.  Hogan  • 
Miss  B.  Flood  - 

Rev.  F.  Letters 
Rev.  H.  R  Bu- 

chan. 
Rev.  T.  Hopwell 

Very  Rev.  J.  J. 

Canon  Sheehy 
Very  Rev.  J.  J. 

Canon  Sheehy 
Rev.  W.  C.  Brown 

Rev.     P.     A. 

MoCarth3\ 
Hendrie       and 

Cnnninffham. 
Rev.  P.  McDaniel 

Rev.  L.  Puissant 

D.  W.  Shaw     . 

D.  W.  Shaw     - 

W.  Pinkerton  • 

Rev.  J.  Hogan  • 

Rev.  G.  L.  Pagan 
Rev.  W.  Horgan 
Rev.  J.   M.  A. 
Cameron. 


Rev.  C.  Jupp    - 
T.  Barton 
J.  Young  - 
P.  Henderson 


Rev.  C.  C.  Mac- 

kenzie. 
Rev.  W.  Stuart 


Dalquharran  Colliery,  Dailly, 
Ayrshire. 

Waterside,  Dunaskin,  Ayr- 
shire. 

Catholic  Church,  Troon. 

Galston,  Ayrshire. 
Ailsa  Street,  Girvan. 

St  Mary's,  Lrvina 

The  Manse,  Kilbimie,  Ayr- 
shire. 

St  Bridget's  Roman  Catholic 
Church,Kilbimie,A3rr8hire. 

St  Joseph's,  Kilmarnock. 

St  Joseph's,  Kilmarnock. 

St  Palladius,  Dairy,  Ayr- 
shire. 

Catholic  Church,  Laigs,  Ayr- 
shire. 

Union  Bank,  Galston,  Ayr- 
shire. 

MountSt  Cuthbert,  Maybole. 

Loretto  Villa,  Muirkirk,  Ayr- 
shire. 
County  Buildings,  Ayr. 

County  Buildings,  Ayr. 

Glasgow  and  S.W.  Railway, 

Hurlford,  Ayrshire. 
St  Paul's,  Hurlford,  Ayrshire. 

The  Manse,  Largs,  Ayrshire. 
Stevenston,  Ayrshire. 
St.  Ann's,  Annbank  Station, 
Ayr. 


The  Orphanage,   Aberlour» 

Banfisnire. 
Seafield  Street,  Banff. 

Seafield      Street,     Portsoy, 

Banftshire. 
Marionbui^gh,  BallindalIoeh» 

Banffshire. 

Chapel  town,  Ballindallocli, 
Banffshire. 

Tombae,  Glenlivet^  Ballin- 
dalloch, Ban£bhiro. 
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Name  of  School. 


Correspondent. 


Postal  Address. 


Banff— aw<. 
Keith  KC.S. 

Kirknichael,         Tomintonl 

RC.8. 
Mamoch,  Aherchirder  £.8.  - 

Mortlach,  Duffto^^m  R.C.S.  - 

Rathven,  Backie,  Lad^  Cath- 
vart's  Industrial  E.S. 
„      Buckie  R.C.S.  • 


BERWICK. 

Bankle  and  Preston,  Preston 

S. 
Karlston,  Mellerstain  S. 

BUTE. 


Kingarthf    Mount    Stewart 

Kotheaay       (Burgh),       St 
Andrew's  K.C.S. 


CAITHNESS. 
Olrig  Females. 

CLACKMANNAN. 

AUoa  (Town)  E.S, 

„      „    StMungo'sR,C.S. 
Alra  Infants.      • 

DUMBARTON. 


Bonhin,  Alexandria  St. 
Mary's  R.C.S. 

Cardrofls,  Renton,  St.  Mar- 
tin's R.C.S. 

Cnmbemauld,  Croy,  Holy 
Cross  R.C.S. 

Dumharton  (Burgh)  R.C.S.  - 


9193. 


Rev.  J.  Paul  • 
Rev.  G.  Nicol  - 
W.  Milne  (tn?.) 
Rev.  G.  P.  Shaw 

Itev.  T.  W.  H. 

White. 
Rev.     J.      Mc- 

Intosh. 


Lady  Home 
H.  A.  Martin 


Rev.     A.     Mac< 

donald 
Rev.    A.    Mac- 

donald 


Rev.  A.  H.  Gil- 
lieson,  B.D. 


A.  P.  Moir  - 
Rev.  J.  O'NeUl 
T.  Donaldffon    - 


Rev.M.McCabe 
Rev.  M.  Jansen 


Chapel  House,  Keith. 

Tomintonl,      Ballindalloch, 

Banffshire. 
Main    Street,     Aberchirder, 

Banffshire. 
Chapel     House,     Dufftown, 

Banffshire. 
The  Parsonage,  Buckie. 

St.  Peter's,  Buckpool,  Buckie. 


Bonkyl  Lodge,  Duns. 
Mellerstain,  Kelso. 


St.  Andrew's,  Rothesay. 
St.  Andrew's,  Rothesay. 


Manse  of  Olrig,  Castletown, 
Thurso. 


Banlr  Street,  Alloa. 

Alloa. 

Holmfoot,  Alva,  Clackman* 
nanshire. 


Chapel  House,   Alexandria, 

Dumbartonshire. 
Ronton,  Dumbarton. 


Rev.  F.  A.  Mc-     Croy  House  Croy,  Glasgow. 

Cann 
Rev.  H.  Kelly  -     Croftbank,  Dumbarton. 


G 
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VOLUNTARY  SCHOOLS. 


Name  of  School. 


CorrcsjioTMlent 


Postal  Addrees. 


DUMBARTON--COn/. 
KirkintiUoch  (Town)  R.C.S. 

New   Kilpatrick,   Milngavie 

K.C.S. 
Old  KUpatrick,  Clydebank, 
Our    Holy 
Kedeemer*K 
R.C.S. 
„  „  Dnntocher, 

St.  Mary's 
R.C.S. 
Row,  HelensburghfSt.  Joseph's 

R.C.S. 
,>  „  Trinity  E.S. 


DUMFRIES. 
Annan,  St  Colnmba's  R.C.S. 


Cloeebnm,  Wallace       Hall 
Academy. 

Dumfries  (Burgh),    St.    An- 
drew's 
R  P  S 
J,  „     St-John'sEis! 

Dnrnsdeer,  Enterktnfoot  S.  - 
Morton,  Carronbridge,  Duke 

of  Buccleuch's  S. 
Ruth  well  Female  Industrial  S. 

Sanquhar,  Mennoch    Bridge, 
DukeofBuccleucn's 
S. 
,,        Wanlockhead  S.   • 


EDINBURGH. 

Borthwick,  Newlandrig  Sub- 
scription S. 
Cockpen,  Bonnyrice  Girls'  S. 
Crichton,Pathhead,Bt.  Mary's 

R.C.S. 
Dalkeith  (Town),  St  David's 

R.C.S. 
Dalkeith  (Town),  St.  Mary's 

E  S 
Edinburgh  (City),  Abbeyhill 

E.S. 
Edinburgh  (City),  All  SainU' 

R*  S 
Edinburgh  (City),  C.  of  S. 

Normal  Practising  School 
Edinburgh  (Citj),  C.  of  S. 

Normal  Practising  His/her 

Grades. 


Rev.  T.  Delbeke 

Rev.  D.  O'SuUi- 
van. 

Rev.  J.  Mont- 
gomery. 


Rev.  B.  Lynch 


Rev.  A.  Mackin- 
tosh. 
J.  R.  Harrison  - 


Very  Rev.  Lord 
A.    Canon 
Douglas. 

J.   C.   R.   Mac- 
donald. 

Rev.  D.  O'Brien 


Rev.  F.  C.  Moir 
J.  K  Wilson  . 
J.  H.  Dickson  • 

Rev.  J.  L.  Din- 
widdle 
J.  R.  Wilson     - 


R.  Strathem 


R.  Smith 

J.  R.  Anderson  • 
Rev.  F.  W.  Jer- 

rard. 
Rev.  J.  Head    - 

Rev.  G.  A.  Cooke 

Rev.  R.  J. 
Mackay 

Rev.  A.  D.  Mur- 
doch. 


J.A.Trail,LL.D., 
W.S. 


Kirkintilloch,  Glasgow. 

Chapel    House,    Milngavie, 

Glasgow. 
Clyde     Street,    Clydebank, 

Glasgow. 


St  Mary's,  Duntocher,  Glas- 
gow. 

St  Joseph's,  Helensburgh. 

Croft  House,  Helensbuni^h. 


Annan. 

84,  Irish  Street,  Dumfries. 

Bishop's  House,  Dumfries. 

St.  John's  Roctorjr,  Dumfries. 
Sanquhar,  Dumfriesshire. 
Dabton,  Thomhill. 

Ruthwell,  Dumfriesshire. 

Sanquhar,  Dumfriesshire. 


12,  Charlotte  Street  South, 
Edinburgh. 


Gorebridge,  Midlothian. 

48,  Castle  Street,  Edinburgh. 
St  David's,  Dalkeiih. 

St  David's,  Dalkeith. 

Dalkeith. 

19.    Dalziel    Place,    Edin- 
burgh. 
All       Saints'       Parsonage, 
Broughams  treet,£d  inbur^U, 

IG,  Chambers  Street,   Edin- 
burgh. 
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N«iii«of  SchooL 


Cotraspondeiit. 


PosUl  Addnn. 


iGil*  f 
iS.    J 


Edinbusgh— am/. 

Edinbaii^h  (City),  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Institiition. 

Edinburgh  (City),  Donaldson's 
Hospital  Deal  Mute  S. 

£dinbaigh(City),  Glen  Street 
KC.8. 

Edinborgh  (City),  James  Gil 
lesnie's  8. 

Edintmigh  (City),  James  Gil- 
lespie's Higher  Grade  S. 

Edintrargh  (City),  Morning- 
side,  St.  Teresa's  K.C.S. 

Edinburgh  (City),  Nonnal^ 
and  Model  U.F.C.8. 

Edinburgh  (City),    Normal} 
and  l^Klel  U.F.C.  Higher 
Grade  S.  J 

Edinbmgh,    Portobello,    St 

John's  K.C.S. 

Edinburgh  (C^ty),  Practising 
■pa 

Edinlmigh  (City),  Royal 
Blinds. 

Edinhmgh  (City),  St  An- 
drew's E.8. 

Edinbnigh  (City),  St  Ann's 
R.C.S. 

Edinburgh,        (City)       St 

Colnmba's  K.C.S. 
Edinbui^,  (City)  St  Cuth- 

bert's  R.C.S. 

Edinburgh  (City),  St  James' 

E.S. 
Edinburgh  (City),  St.  Marga- 
ret's, Easter   Road  Girls' 

and  Infants'  E.S. 
Edinburgh  (City),  St  Mary's 

Cathedral,  Albany  Street 

R.C.S. 
Edinburgh  (City),  St  Mary's 

Catiiedral,     Boys',    York 

Lane  R.C.S. 
Edinburgh        (City),        St 
Patrick^s  R.C.S. 

Edinburgh  (City),  St  Thomas 
of  Aquin's  l^her  Grade 
R.C.S. 

Kirknewton  and  East  Calder, 
East  Calder  R.C.S. 

Lasswade,      RosewcU,     St 

Matthew's  R.C.S. 
Lasswade,     Loanbead,     St 

Margaret's  R.C.S. 
Leith(Burgh),St  Jam«'E.S. 
„     StMarysRCS, 


A.  Scott  • 
R.  C.  BeU 
Rev.  J.  Bader  - 

A.  Heron  • 

W.  Considine. 
S.S.C. 

A.  Mackenjde  • 

Rev.  J.  Donlevy 
G.  J.  Wood      - 
G.  More    - 
J.  R.  Grant      - 

Rifi^htRev.  Mon- 
signor  Canon 
Grady. 

Rev.  G.  Mullan- 

Rev.  J.  Forsyth 

J.  R.  Grant 
Rev.  H.  Jones 


Very    Rev.    A. 
Canon  Stuart. 

Very    Rev,   A. 
Canon  Stuart 

Ri^htRev.  Mon 
signer  Canon 
Grady. 

Miss  M.  A.  Snow 

Rev.T.  M.  Mon- 
aghan. 

Rev.  D.  0>nway 

Rev.  C.  Murdoch 

Rev  £.  HoemU. 
Rev.  E.  Callan  - 


2,   York    Buildings,    Edin- 

13,^31  Street^  Edinbuigh. 

17.  Lauriston  Street  Edin- 
burgh. 

14,   Hanover  Street,   Edin- 
burgh. 

2,  Queen  Street,  Edinburgh. 


Offices  of  the  United  Free 
Church,  Edinburgh. 

St  John's  Church,  Porto- 
bello. 

14,  Young  Street,  Edin- 
burgh. 

18,  Hill  Street  Edinbuigh. 

39,  Frederick  Street,  Edin- 
burgh. 
St  Patrick's,  Edinburgh. 


9,  Upper  Gray  Street,  Edin- 
burgh. 

St  Cuthbert's  Roman 
Catholic  School,  Slateford 
Road,  Edinburgh. 

39,  Frederick  Street,  E'iin- 
burgh. 

1,  Brunswick  Street,  Edin- 
burgh. 

61,  York  Place,  Edinburgh. 


61,  York  Place,  Edinburgh 


St  Patrick's,  EdinburgD. 


St  Catherine's  Convent, 
Lauriston  Gardens,  Edin- 
burgh. 

The  Presbytery,  Kilronan 
Park,  East  Calder. 

Alpine  Villa,  Penicnik. 

St    Margaret's,    Loanhead, 

Midlothian. 
The  Rectory,  Leith. 
St,  Mary's  Star  of  the  Sea, 

Leith. 


9193. 
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Name  of  School. 


Correspondent. 


Postal  Address. 


Edinburgh— <Mm<. 

Liberton,  Gilmeiton,  The  An- 
derson Female  S. 
Moaselbnrgh,  Loretto  R.C.S. 

Mosselbnrah     (Burgh),    St. 

Peter's  E.S. 
Penicuik  E,S. 

„        R.C.S.    - 
Katlio,  Dalmahoy,  St.  Mary's 

E.S. 
Temple,  Toxside  S. 

West  Calder  ILC.S.      - 


} 


ELGIN. 


Bellie,    Fochabers,   Milne's 

Institution  S. 
Bellie,  Fochabers,  Milne's  In 
sUtution  Higher  Grade  S. 
Edinkillie,  Conicavel  Ch.  S. 
„  LogieS.      - 

„  Kelngas  Church  S. 

Elgin  (Burgh),  St  Sylvester's 
R.C.S. 

Forres  (Buin^h),  St.  John's  In- 
dustrial E.S. 


FIFE. 

Beath,  Cowdenbeath,  R.C.S. 
Burntisland  (Burgh)  E.  S.    • 

Camock  Oakley,  St.  Mar- 
garet's R.C.S. 

Dunfermline  (Burgh),  St 
Margaret's  R.C.S. 

Lochgelly,  R.C.S. 


FORFAR. 

Arbroath  (Burgh),  St.Thomas' 
RC.S. 

Dundee  (Burgh).  Dudhope 
Bank  Deaf  ana  Dumb  in- 
stitution. 


Rev.  J.  Christie, 
D.D. 

Rev.  P.  MoGet- 
tigan. 

Rev.  T.  Hannan, 
M.A. 

Rev.  C.  A.  El- 
rington. 

Rev.  I).  Conway 

Rev.  W.  G.  Bul- 
lock. 

Rev.  J.  W.Blake 

Rev.  T.  Mc- 
Don]ia(»nferfm) 


C.  Gray    - 

D.  Scott    - 

R.  Urqnhart     - 
Rev.  G.C.  Watt 

Very    Rev.    G. 

Canon  Wilson. 
Rev.  Stair 

Douglas. 


Rev.  J.  A.  Mac- 

intyro. 
Rev.  S.  Hardy  - 

Rev.  D.  Robert- 
son. 

Rev.  D.  Robert- 
son. 

Rev.  R.  Hogan- 


Rev.  J.  V.  Mac- 

donald. 
D.  Don     - 


Gilmerton,  Liberton,  Mid- 
lothian. 

The  Presbytery,  Mussel- 
burffh. 

Amisfield,  Musselburgh* 

Penicuik. 

Alpine  Villa,  Penicuik. 

Dalmahoy,  Kirknewton,  Mid- 
lothian. 

Temple,  Gorebridge,  Mid- 
lotnian. 

West  Calder,  Midlothian. 


Fochabers. 

Damaway,  Forres. 

Forres. 

Manse   of   Edinkillie,  Dun- 

phail,  Morayshire. 
St  Sylvester's,  Elgin. 

The  Parsonage,  Forres. 


Cowdenbeath,  Fife. 

St  Serfs,  Burntisland. 

St  Margaret's,  Dunfermline. 

St  Margaret's,  Dunfermline. 

Roman  Catholic  Presbytery, 
Lochgelly  Fifeshire. 


St  Thomaft',  Arbixiath. 

Dudliope    Bank,    104,  Com- 
mercial  Street,  Dundee 
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Name  of  SchooL 


CorreBpondent. 


Postal  Address. 


Forfar— -con^ 

Dundee  (Buxgh),  Institution 
for  the  Blind. 

Dundee  (Boigh),  Lochee 
E.S. 

Dundee  (BoiKh),  Lochee,  St. 
Mary's  Ras. 

Dundee  (Boigh),  St.  An- 
drew's Boys'  RC.S. 

Dundee  (Burgb),  St.  An- 
draw's  Girls'  K.C.S. 

Dundee  (Bniigh),  St  Joseph's 

RC.S. 
Dundee  (Burgh),   St.    Mar- 

tin's  E.6. 
Dundee  (Burgh),  Bt  Mary's 

RC.S. 
Dundee  (Bnigh),St.  I^atrick's 

R.C.S. 
Dundee  (Burgh),  St  Paul's 

E.8 
Dundee  (Buigh),  St  Salva- 

dot's  RS. 
Dundee     (Bnigh),     Seafield 

Works,  Half -Tiine  S. 
Dundee  (Burgh),  Ward  Mills 

a 

Kirriemuir,  St  Mary's 
E.S. 


HADDINGTON. 
Haddington,  RC.S.  • 
Tranent,  St  Martin's  RC.S. 


INVERNESS. 

Adiaracle,  Mingarry  RC.S. 

Arisaig  and  Moidart : 
Arisaig  Church  School 

,y  RC.S. 

Boleskinc  and  Ahertarff,  Fort 

Augustus  RC.S. 
B  ileskine     and     Ahertarff, 

WbiiebridgeRCS. 
Invemeas  (Burgh),  Cathedral 

Buys'  E.S. 
Invemeai,  Northern  Counties 

Institute  for  the  Blind. 


R  Henderson  - 

Rev.  J.  C.  Cater 

Very    Rev.    T. 

Canon  Crumly. 

Very    Re^.    J. 

Canon  Turner 

Very    Rev.    J. 
Canon  Turner 

Very    Rev.    J. 

Canon  Holder. 
Rev.      G.      M. 

Duncan. 
Very   Rev.    M. 

Canon  Phelan 
Very    Rev.    P. 

Canon  Butti. 
Rev.     E.      W. 

Millar. 
Rev.      G.      M. 

Duncan. 
P.  Ewart  Jack 

J.  C.  Buist 

Rev.      J.      A. 
Philip. 


Rev.  F.  Hohan 
Rev.  J.  Joyce  - 


Rev.  D.  Mack- 
intosh. 

A.  W.  Nlcolson 

Rev.  J.  Chisholm 

Rev.     A.     Mo- 

Donell 
Rev.  A.  Mclnnes 

J.  Ross 

D.  Shaw   - 


10,  Whitehall  Street,  Dundee. 

The      Parsonage,      Lochee, 

Dundee. 
St  Mary's,  Lochee,  Dundee. 

Pro-Cathedral,  Dundee. 

Pro-Cathedral,  Dundee. 

Blackness  Road,  Dundee. 
17,  William  Street,  Dundee. 
Powrie  Place,  Dundee. 

12,    South    Erskine    Street, 

Dundee. 
St      Paul's      Cleigyhouse, 

Castlehill,  Dundee. 
17,  William  Street,  Dundee. 

Seafield  Works,  Dundee. 

Ward  Mills,  Dundee. 

The  Rectory,  Kirriemuir. 


R  C.  School,  Haddington. 

St      Martin's     Presbytery, 
Tranent,  Haddingtonshire. 


Mingarrv,  Moidart,  Ardgour, 
Argyllshire. 

Arisaig  House,  Arisaig,  In- 
verness-shire. 

St  Mary's,  Arisaig,  Fort 
William. 

The  Abbey,  Fort  Augustus 
Inverness. 

Chapel  House,  Stratherrick, 
Inverness-shire. 

Qaeen's  Gate  Cliambers, 
Inverness. 

42,  High  Street,  Inverness, 
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Name  of  ScliouL 


Correspondent. 


PoBtal  Address. 


Inverness— con^. 

Inverness  (Burgh)  R.  C.  Con- 
vent SchooL 
Inverness  (Bnrgh)  R.C.S. 

Inverness    (Borgb),  The  Bi- 
shop's E.S. 
Inverness  (Landward),  High- 
land Orphanage  S. 
Kilniallie,      Fort      William 
K.C.S. 
„       North  Ballacbnlish, 
St.   Bride's  E.S. 
Kilmorack,  Beaoly  R.C.S.    - 


„  Marydale  R.C.S. 

KUtarlity,  Eskadale  R.C.S. 
Small  Isles,  Rum  Private  S.  • 

KINCARDINE. 

Banchory  Teman,  Reid  and 
Burnett  Endowed  Female  S. 
Bervie,  Gordon's  Female  Ch.  S. 

Dunnottar,  Stonehaven  E.S. 

Fettercaim,  Fasque  S.  • 

Kinneff  and  Catterline,  Cat- 

terline  KS. 
Laurencekirk  E.S. 

Marykirk,  Napier  Memorial 
Scnool 

KINROSS. 

OrweU,    MUnathort,     Reid 
Memorial  S. 

KIRKCUDBRIGHT. 
Girthon,  Rusko  S. 
Kelton,  Castle  Douglaa  R.  C.  S. 
Kirkcudbright,  Old  Church  S. 

I,        R.C/.S.    -        -        - 

Kirkmabreck,  Creetown,  St. 

Joseph's  R.C.S. 
Urr,  Dalbeattie  R.C.S. 

LANARK. 

Airdrie  (Burgh),  Coatdyke 
R.C.S. 

Airdrie  (Bureh),  St.  Marga- 
ret's RC.S. 

Avondale,  Strathaven  RC.S. 


Rev.  D.  Mac- 
Queen    - 

Rev.  D.  Mac- 
Queen    - 

Rev.  H.  B. 
Hamer 

R.  Cook    - 

Rev.  A.  Mackin- 
tosh. 

B.  Chinnery-Hal 
dane. 

Very  Rev.  J. 
Canon  Came- 
ron. 

Rev.  D.  C. 
Mackay 

Rev.  D.  A.  Chis- 
holm. 

A.  Seath  • 


J.  Merson- 
Mrs.  Farquhar  - 

Rev.  W.  Leslie 
Christie. 

Miss  M.  Glad- 
stone. 

Rev.  S.  Stookes 

Rev.  H.  C.  Bell 
J.R.Findlay    - 


Mrs.  Reid 


The  Hon.  W.  J. 

Hewitt. 
Very    Rev.     J. 
Canon  Duffy. 
J.  Wilkinson    - 

Rev.J.McHardy 

Rev.  J.  Roche  - 

Rev.C.O'Malley 

Rev.  D.  Collias. 

Rev.     H.     Van 

Stiphout. 
Rev.       D.      J. 

Horgan 


32,  Huntly  Street,  Inverness. 

32,  Huntly  Street,  Inverness. 

5,  Ardross  Terrace,  Inverness. 

53,  Shore  Street,  Inverness. 

Chapel  House,  Fort  William. 

Onich    R.S.O.,   Inverness- 
shire. 
Beauly. 

Marydale,  Beauly. 

Ebkadale,  Beauly. 

White  House,  Isle  of  Rum, 
by  Oban. 

High  Street,  Banchory,  Kin- 
cardineshire. 
Sunn}  side,  Reigate. 

The  Parsonage,  Stonehaven. 

Fusque,  Laurencekirk. 

Catterline,  Stonehaven. 

The  Rectory,  Laurencekirk. 

Solicitor,  Montrose. 


Thomanean    House,    Milna- 
thort, Kinross-shire. 


St.  Colme  House,  Aberdour, 

Fifeshire. 
St.  John's,  Castle  Douglas. 

The  Grange,  Kirkcudbright. 

Chapel  Hou8e,KirkcQdbright. 

St.  Ninian's,  Newton  Stew- 
art. 
Dalbeattie. 


Chapel     House,    Coatdyke, 

Airdrie. 
Airdrie. 

St.  Patrick's  Chapel  House, 
Strathaven. 
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N&me  of  SehooL 


Lanark — eorU. 

Blantyre,  St.  Joseph's  R.G.S. 

Bothwell,  Carfin  R.  G.S. 

Chapelhall  R.C.S. 

„        MoMsend  R.C.S.    - 
„        Udfling8ton,St.John 
Baptist  R.C.S. 

Calderhead,  Shotts,  St  Pat- 

rick's  R.C.S. 
Camboalang,  Newton  R.C.S. 

„        St.  Bride's  R.C.8. 

Cambasnethan,  Newmains 
R.C.S. 
„  WishawR.C.8. 

Carluke  R.C.S.     - 

Clark8toii»Loiigriggend  R.  C.  S. 

„         Whiterigg  R.C.S. 
DaMel,  Craigneuk  R.  C.  S.    - 

„      MotherweU  R.C.S.  - 

Glaasow,  Bridgeton,  Sacred 
^  Heart  R.C.S. 

„         Buchanan  Lustita- 
tion. 
Calton,  St.  Mary's 
B.C.S. 
^        Deaf  and  Damb  In- 
stitution 
Gamethill  Convent 

R.C.8. 
Normal  and  Model 

u.F.ca 

Normal  Practising 

G.A.S. 
Our  Lady  and  St. 
Francis  R.C.S. 
„        Oar  Lady  and  St. 
Francis  Higher 
Grade  R.G.S.    y 
Parkhead,St  Mi- 
chad's  R.C.S. 
„         Royal  Asylum  for 
the  Blind. 
St.  Aloysius,  Milton 
Street  RC.S. 
„        St.AlphonsusR.a8. 

St.  Andrew's  R.C.S. 
St  Ann's  R.C.S. 


Correspondent 


Rev.T.Hackett, 

D.D. 
Rev.  C.  Webb  - 

Rev.    W.    Car- 

michaeL 
Rev.B.Kenneally 
Rev.  A.  Beyaert 


Rev.  P.  Hilgers. 

Rev.  L.  de  Meu- 

lenaere. 
Rev.  G.  Stack  • 

Rev.  J.  Bird 

Rev.     J.     Van 

Hecke. 
Rev.  R.  J.  Mc- 

Claskey 
Rev.  M.  Ambrose 

Rev.  J.  P.  Towie 

Rev.  G.  VV.  Rit- 
chie. 
Very  Rev.  J. 
"Canon  Taylor 
Rev.  M.   Hughes 

R.  Motherwell  - 

Very  Rev.  J.  J. 

Canon  Dyer. 

B.  B.  Macgeorge 

Miss  M.  Curran 
T.  M.  Morrison- 
Professor  Laurie 
LL.D. 

Very     Rev.    J. 
W.      Canon 
McCarthy. 

Rev.  E.  P.  Re- 
gan, D.D. 
J.  Tasker  - 

Rev.  W.  Crofton 

Rev.      T.      P. 
O'Reilly. 

Very  Rev.  J.  W. 
Canon  Mc- 
Carthy. 

Rev.  T.  Currie. 


Postal  Address. 


Stonefield,  Blantyre,  Glas- 
gow. 

Chapel  House,  Carfin,  Mother- 
welL 

Chapelhall,  Airdrie. 

Moasend,  Lanarkshire. 

R.C.  Presbytwy,  Old  Mill 
Road,  Uadingston,  Glas- 
gow. 

R.  C.  Presbytery,  Shotts, 
Lanarkshire. 

St  Charles'  Presbytery, 
Newton,  Glascow. 

St  Bride's,  Cambuslang, 
Glasgow. 

The  Chapel  House,Newmains, 
Lanarkshire. 

The  Rectory,  Wishaw. 

Carloke. 

St.      Mary's,     Longriggend, 

Lanarkshire. 
St    David's,   Whiterigg, 

Airdrie. 
Shieldmuir,  Wishaw. 

Chapelhouse,  Motherwell. 

50,  Old  Dahnamock  Road, 

Glasgow. 
76,  ArmadaleStreet,  Glasgow. 

68,  Abercromby  Street,  Glas- 
gow. 
24,  George  Square,  Glasgow. 

62,  Hill  Street,   Gamethill, 

Glasgow. 
U.  F.C!TrainingCollege,Cow- 

caddens  Street,  Glasgow. 
C.   of  S.   Training   College, 

New  City  Road,  Glasgow. 


58,  Charlotte  Street,  Glasgow. 


St      Michael's,     Parkhead, 

Glasgow. 
28,  Bath  Street,  Glasgow. 

21,  DalhousieStreet,  Glasgow 

17,  Great  Hamilton  Street, 
Glasgow. 

St.  Andrew's  Cathedral, 
Great  Clyde  Street,  Glas- 
gow. 

St.  Ann's,  Orownpoint  Road, 
Glaogow. 
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Name  of  School. 


Correspondent. 


Postal  A.ddrea8. 


JjAif  AVK—eorU. 
Glasgow,  StColnmba'sKCS. 

„       St.  Francb  R.C.S. 

„        St.  John's  R as. 

„  St.  Joseph's  li.C.S. 

„  St.  Luke's  R.C.S. 

„  St  Martin's  B.C.S. 

„  St  Mary's  E.S.      - 

„        St  Mango's  R.C.S. 

„  St  Mango's  Aca-^ 
demy  ItC.S. 

,t  St.  Mango's  Aca- 
demy Higher 
Grade    R.C.S. 

„       St  Patrick's  R.C.S. 

„       Springhnm,        St. 
Aloysins  R.C.S, 
Govan,  Dowanhill,    R.C. 
Practising  S. 
„     Dowanhill,     Higher 
Grade    R.C. 
Practising    S.  ^ 
„      GovanhUl,  Holy  Cross 

R.C.S. 
„      Kinning    Park,   Oar 
Lady  and  8t  Mar- 
garet's R,C.S. 
„      Partick,   St.    Peter's 

RC.S. 
„      St.  Anthony's  R.C.S. 

„      St.  Saviour's  R.C.S.  - 

„      Whiteitoh  St  Paul's 
R.C  S 

Hamilton  (Bor^^h)  R.C.S.     - 

Hamilton  (Landward),  Bum- 
bank  R.C.S. 

Hamilton  (Landward),  Cadzow 
R.C.S. 

Lanark  (Burch)  R.C.S. 

Lanark  (Landward),  Smyllum 
BlindandDeafMutesKCS. 

Lanark  (Landward),  Smyllum 
R.C.S. 

Larkhall  R.C.S.  • 

Lesmahagow,        Blackwoo<l 

R.C.S. 
Maryhill,Lambhill,St  Agnes' 
R.C.S. 
„       R.C.S.    -       •       . 

„       St  Charles'  R.C.S. 


Rev.  E.  Fitz- 
gerald. 

Rev.  A. 
McLaughlin 

Very  Rev.  J.  B. 
Canon  Mac- 
luskey. 

Rev.  A.  Camp- 
bell. 

Rev.  P.  Ryan   • 

Rev.  J.  Mullin, 

D.D. 
T.  M.  Stewart, 

LL.B. 
Rev.  C.  Meagher 


J.  Currie  - 

Rev.  J.  Mullin, 
D.D. 
Rev.       J,      L. 

Murphy. 

Miss  Lescher    • 


Rev.      W.     P. 

O'Brien. 
Very  Rev.  D.  A. 

Canon  Mack- 
intosh. 
Rev.    M.     Mc- 

Naimey. 
Very   Rev.    G. 

Canon       Mc- 

Brearty. 
Rev.      E.       de 

Backer. 
Rev.  A.  Ooghe. 

Rev.W.  McAvoy. 
Rev.  D.  Brown. 

Rev.P.McConna 

chie. 
Rev.  J.  Boyle   - 
Rev.  J.  Ward   - 

C.  Chislett 

Rev.  F.  A.  Steven 

Rev.  J.  S.  Cody 

Rev.  J.  Mullen  • 

Very    Rev.    J. 
Canon  Cameron 
Rev.  D.  Stewart 


60,  Windsor  Terrace,  St. 
George's  Road,  Glasgow. 

St  Francis  Fiiary,  Cumber- 
land Street,  Glais^w. 

90,  Portugal  Street,  Glasgow. 


40,  North  Woodside  Road, 
Glasgow. 

St.  Luke's,  Govan  Street, 
Glasgow. 

15,  William  Street,  Ander- 
ston,  Glasgow. 

173,  St  Vincent  Street,  Glas- 
gow. 

52,  Parson  Street,  Glasgow. 

84,  Henrietta  Street,  Glas- 
gow. 

St.  Patrick's,  Anderston, 
Glasgow. 

St  Aloysins  Rectory,  Spring- 
bum,  Glasgow. 

17,  Victoria  Circus,  Dowan- 
hiU,  Glasgow. 

Devon  Villa,  Crosshill,  Glas- 
gow. 

70,  Stanley  Street,  Pabley 
Road,  Glasgow. 

St  Peter's,  Partick-hill,  Glas- 
gow. 
St  Anthony's,  Govan,  Glas- 
gow. 

St.  Saviour's,  South  Avenue, 

Govan,  Glasgow. 
St  Paul's,  Wbiteinch,  Glas- 

gow. 
Cadzow  Street,  Hamilton. 
St    Cuthbert's,    Burnbank, 

Lanarkshire 
Cadzow,  Hamilton. 

St  Mary's,  Lanark. 
St.  Mary's,  Lanark. 

Hope  Street^  Lanark. 

St  Mary's  Presbytery,  Lark- 
hall,  Lanarkshire. 

St.  John's,  Blackwood,  Kirk- 
muirhill,  Lanark. 

St  Agnes',  Lambhill,  Glas- 
gow. 

Maryhill,  Glasgow. 

1,  Kelvinside  Gardens,  N. 
Glasgow. 
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Name  of  SchooL 


Correspondent. 


Postal  Address. 


LASABK—€OtU. 

New    Monkland,    Glenboig, 
Our  Lady  and  St.  Joeepn 
R.C.S. 
New      Monkland,      Meikle 

Dnimgray  R.C.S. 
Old  Monkland,   Baillieston, 
St.  Bridget's 
R.C.S. 
„  Coatbridge,  St 

Angostine's 
R.C.S. 
„  Coatbridge,  St. 

Patrick'sK.C.S. 
„  Tollcross,    St. 

Joseph'sRCS. 
„  Whifflet  R.C.S. 

KatherglenR.C.S. 

Shettleston,    Cardowan,  St 
Joseph  R.C.S. 
„  £a8tmairR.C.S. 

Shotto,  ClelandKCS. 

Wandell  and  Lamington, 
Lamington  Female  and 
Infant  S. 

LINLITHGOW. 

Aberoom,  Girls'  S. 
Bathgate  (Town)   Academy] 
„  „       Aeademy  \ 

Higher  Grade  S.  J 

11  »       R.C.S. 

Bo'ness  &c.,  Bo'ness 
St.  Mary's  R.C.S. 
Kirkliston,  WinchbnrghRC.S. 

LiDlitheow(Bnrgh),St.  Joseph 

R.C.O. 
Uphall,  Broxbam  R.  C.  S.      - 

Whitbnm,  Faaldhouse,  St. 
John's  R.C.S. 


NAIRN. 

Ardclach,  Fomighty  S. 

Nairn   (Bnigh),   St.  Mary's 
R.C.S. 

PEEBLES. 

Traqoair,  Kirkbam  S.  • 
„       The  Glen  S.  - 

West  Linton  E.S. 


Rev.  C.  Haoger 


Rev.J.P.  Towie 

Rev.  P.  H.  Ter- 
ken 

Rev.  P.  MuUer 


Rev.  J.  Geerty 
Rev.  J.  H.  Kirk 
Fev.  P.  Hackett 

Very    Rev.     J. 

Canon  Toner 
Rev.    D.     Mc- 

Brearty 
Rev.  A.  O'Brien 

Rev.  P.  Marray 

The      Dowager 
Lady  Lamington 


R.  Amos  - 
Scott-Moncrieff, 

Thomson    and 

Shiells. 

Rev.     P.     Mc- 
Daniel. 
Rev.  W  Grant 

Very   Rev.   W. 
Canon  O'Neill. 
Rev.  E.  Miley 

Very    Rev.   W. 

Canon  O'Neill. 

Rev.  G.  Mason. 


T.  B.  Gow. 
Rev.  A.  BiBset. 


J.  Campbell. 
D.  F.  Story. 

J.  U.  Forbes. 


Roman  Catholic  Presbytery, 
Glenboig,  Lanarkshire. 

St.  David's,  Whiterigg,  Air- 

drie. 
Baillieston,  Glasgow. 


St.  Angostine's,  Coatbridge. 

St.  Patrick's,  Coatbridge. 

St  Joseph's,  Tollcross,  Glas- 
gow. 

St  Mary's,  Whifflet,  Coat- 
bridge. 

Rutherglen,  Glasgow. 

St  Joseph's,  Cardowan,  Steps 
Road,  Ghisgow. 

St  Paul's,  Shettleston, 
Glasgow. 

St.  Mary's,  Cleland,  Lanark- 
shire. 

Lamington  House,  Laming- 
ton, Lanarkshiro. 


Philpstoun,  Linlithgow. 
141,    George    Street,    Edin- 
burgh. 


Bathgate. 

St  Mary's,  Bo'ness,  Linlith- 
gowshire. 
Broxburn,  Linlithgowshire. 

Roman  Catholic  Church,  Lin- 
lithgow. 
Broxburn,  Linlithgowshire. 

Fauldhonse,  Linlithgowshire. 


Lethen  Estate  Office,  Lethen, 
Nairn. 
Nairn. 


36,  Castle  Street,  Edinburgh. 
The      Glen,      Innerleithen 

Peeblesshire. 
Medwyn,       West      Linton, 

Peeblesshire. 
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Name  of  SchooL 


Correspondent. 


Postal  Address. 


PERTH. 


Alyth  E.  S. 


Blaii)2;owrie,    St.     Stephen's 
R,C.S. 

Buchanty,  Glenalmond  Sab- 
scription  S. 

Crieff,  St.  Cdnmba's  E.S.     - 

„      St  Dominic's  R.C.S. 

Dunblane  and  Lecropt.  Dun- 
blane, St.  Mary's  E.S. 
Errol,  Female  Industrial  S. 

L(M;ierait,   Grantully,   Lady 
Stewart's  S. 

Perth  (Burgh),   St.     John's 
R.C.S. 
„  „       St.  Ninian's 

E.S. 
„  „       Sharp's  Insti- 

tution (Lower 
Department) 
8. 
„    (Landward),  Tulloch  S. 

Tenandry,  Aldgimaig  G.A.S. 

„         Glenfincastle  S. 


RENFREW. 


Catheart^  Busby,  St.  Joseph 
R.C.S. 

£a«twood,  PoUokshaws,  St. 

Conval's  RC.S. 

Gourock,  St.  Ninian's  R.C.S. 

Greenock  (Burgh),  Cartsdyke, 

St.  Lawrence  R.C.S. 
Greenock  (Burgh),  St.  Mary's 

R.C.S. 


The  Venerable 
Archdeacon 
Aglen,  D.D. 

Rev.  J.  Malcolm 


Rev.  T.  Hardy 


Rev.       Canon 

Meredith 
Rev.  T.  Brophy 

Rev.     W.      D. 
Creighton 
W.  (ftodall 

Rev.  J.  McLean 


Rev.  M.  Lavelle 

F.  W.  Bedford 

G.  A.  Mackenzie 

T.  Dow     - 

H.  Mitchell 

Mrs.  C.  R.  Bar- 
bour. 


Rev.  W.  Kelly 


Rev.  J.  F.  Mor- 
risen. 
Rev.  S.  A. 

Thornton 
Rev.M.Fox,D.D. 

Rev.  P.  Houlihan 


Alyth,  Perthshira. 

8,  Bank  Street,  Blairgowrie. 

Fowlis  Manse,  Crieff. 

Crieff  Reetoiy,  Perthshire. 

Roman      Catholic     School, 
Crieff. 
The  Rectory,  Dunblane. 

Union  Bank  of  Scotland(Ld.), 
Errol,  Perthshire. 
Pitilie,  Aberfeldy. 

16,  Melville  Streets  Perth. 
British  Linen  Bank,  Perth. 
Perth. 

Pullar's  Dye  Works,  Perth. 

Pitloehiy. 

Bonskeid,  Pitlochry. 


Roman  Catholic  ChurcW 
Busby,  Glasgow 

Mount  St.  Mary's,  PoUok- 
shaws, Glasgow. 

St  Ninian's,  Gourock,  Ren- 
frewshire. 

Camock  Street,  Greenock. 

St.  Mary's,  Greenock. 
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Name  of  SchooL 


Correspondent. 


Postal  Address. 


Greenoek  (Burgh),  Shaw's 
Water  Worsted  MUls,  Half- 
Time  S. 

Greenock  (Bai^h)  West,  St. 
John's  E.S. 

Houston  and  Killallan,  Hous- 
ton, St.  FUlan's  R.C  S. 

KUharehan,  Linwood  R.C.S. 

Kilmaeolm,  Orphan  Homes 

of  Scotland  S. 
LcTem,  Nitshill  U.C.S. 

Ndlston,  Barrhead  R.C.S.    • 

„       St  Thomas  K.C.S. 

Pablev  (Bai^h),  Fergoslie, 
Halt-Time 

son  Institntion. 
Paisley    (Bnrgh),     St.     Ca- 
therine's R.C.S. 

Paisley  (Bnigh),  St.  Ch  tries' 

Paisle^  (Borgh),  St  James' 
R.C.S. 

Paisley  (Bnrgh),  St  Mary's 

Paisley  (Bnrgh),  St  Mirin's 
B..C.S. 

Paisley  (Landward),  John- 
stone, St  Margaret's  R.C.S. 

Port  (jrlasgow,  St.  John's 
K.C.8. 

Renfrew  (Landward),  St 
James'  R.C.S. 

Skelmorlie  Meigle  Ch.  S.      - 


ROSS  and  CROMARTY. 

Avoch,   Mackenzie  Founda- 
tion S. 

Knockhain,    Arpafeelie,   St 
John's  £.S. 

Stornoway,  Fem.  Industrial 
S. 

ROXBURGH. 

Hawick  (Borgh)  R.C.S. 
„  „       St     Cuth- 

hert's  E.S. 
Jedbmgh,  St  John's  E.S. 


Fleming,    Reid 
&Co. 

Rev.  T.  Lennie 

Rev.    J.     Mac- 

donald. 
Rev.  W.  Shaw  - 

R.  L.  Bryden    • 

Rev.  B.  Tracy  - 

Rev.  B.  Tracy  - 

Rev.  A.  Reifen- 

rath. 
P.  Coats,  Jun.  - 

J.  &  A.  Gardner 

Very    Rev.    H. 

Canon     Chis- 

holm. 
Rev.      J.      Mc- 

AlUster. 
Very    Rev.     H. 

Canon     Chis- 

holm. 
Rev.  W.  David- 
son 
Very    Rev.    H. 

Canon     Chis- 

holm. 
Rev.  J.  Nyhan. 

Rev.  P.  McCoU 

Rev.  C.  E.Flera- 
iii| 


See 


fee  under 


J.  Ross 


Rev.  H.  Prans- 
field. 

C.  Orrock 


Rev.  J.  S.  Lyle. 
Rev.    E.    T.   S. 

Reid. 
Rev.F.KAmger 


Greenock. 

Ardgowan  Place,  Greenock. 
Houston,  Johnstone. 
Linwood,  near  Johnstone. 
102,  Bath  Street,  GUisgow. 
Barrhead,  Glasgow. 
Barrhead,  Glasgow. 
Neilston,  Glasgow. 
Pauley. 

3,  County  Place,  Paisley. 
St  Mirin's,  Paisley. 

Charlston,  Paisley. 
St  Mirin's,  Paisley. 

St  Mary's  Rectory,  Paisley. 
Paisley. 

St  Margaret's,  Johnstone. 

St  John's,  Port  Glasgow. 

St  James'  R.C.S.,  Renfrew, 
Renfrewshire. 
Ayr. 


Queensgate  Chambers,  Inver- 
ness. 

Arpafeelie    Rectory,    Allan- 
grange,  Ross-8liire. 

Chamberlain's  Office,  Storno- 
way, 


Hawick. 

The  Rectory,  Hawick. 

St.  John's,  Jedburgh. 
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Name  of  SchooL 


Gorrespondeut. 


Postal  Address. 


SELKIRK. 
Galashiels  (Burgh)  E.S.    • 
„  „      R.C.S. 

Selkirk  (Burgh)  R.C.S.    - 
„     (Landward),  Bowhill  S. 

SHETLAND. 
Lerwick  E.8.     .       .        -       . 
Nesting,  fte.,8kerrie8  Church  S. 

STIRLING. 

Airtb,  Dunmore  Vilhige  E.S.  - 

Campsie,  Lennoxtown,  St.  Ma- 

chan'sKCS. 
Denny  R.C.S. 

Falkirk   (Burgh),  St  Francis 

R.C.S. 
Grangemouth,   Sacred     Heart 

Kilsy til  (Town)  R.  C.  S.     • 


St.  Ninian's,  Bannockbum,  St. 

Mary's  R.C.S. 
St.  Ninian's,  Sauchie  Fern.  S. 


Slamannan,  Bamsmuir  R.C.S. 
Stirling  (Burgh)  E.S. 


St        Mary's 
R.C.S. 


SUTHERLAND. 

Golflpie,  Sutherland  Technical 
Higher  Grade  8. 


WIGTOWN. 

Penninshame,  Newton  Stewart, 
St.  Ninian's  R.C.8. 

Stranraer  (Burgh),  St.  Joseph's 
R.C.S. 

Wigtown,  All  Souls'  R.C.S.     - 


Rev.  A.  A.  Jen- 


Very  Rev.  W.E. 
Ganon  Rooney. 

Rev.A.  Roche  - 

W.  J.  Grieve. 


Rev.  £.  J. 

Hodges 
Rev.  C.  Stobie 


Miss  C.  Hamil- 
ton 

Very  Rev.  Ganon 
Turner. 

Rev.  P.  Shivers 

Very    Rev.    P. 

Giinon  Morris 

Rev.  P.  Bimie  • 

Rev.  P.  Mac- 
namara. 

Rev.     F.    Mac- 

manas. 
Mrs.  M.R.  Steel- 

Maitland 

Rev.  F.  O'Brien 

Rev.R.P.Brown 

Very  Rev.  J. 
Ganon  Smith. 


A.  N.  Macaulay 


Rev.  J.  Roche 


Very  Rev.  D.  H. 
Canon  Power. 

Rev.  H.  G. 

Clarke  • 


The  Parsonage,  Galashiels. 
The  Presbytery,  Galashiels. 

High  Street,  Selkirk. 
Garterhaugh,  Selkirk. 


St.  Magnus  Rectory,    Ler- 
wick, 
Whalsay,  Lerwick. 


Dunmore    Park,     Larbert, 

Stirlingshire. 
St.  Machan's,  Lennoxtown, 
Glasgow. 
Denny. 

Falkirk. 

Institute  Place,  Grange- 
mouth. 

Roman  Catholic  Presbytery, 
Kilsyth,  Glasgow. 

Wester  Greenyards,  Ban- 
nockbum. 

Private  Secretary's  Office, 
72,  Cadogan  Square,  Lon- 
don, 8.  W. 

Slamannan,  Stirlingshire. 

The  Parsonage,  Stirling. 
Irvine  Place,  Stirling. 


Town    and    County   Bank 
Buildings,  Golspie. 


St.  Ninian's,  Newton  Stew- 
art. 

St.  Joseph's  Stranraer. 


Roman    Catholic    Church, 
AVigtown,    Wigtownshire. 
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SCHOOL    BOARD    ELECTIONS,    1906. 


Elections. 

County. 

No.  of 

DChOOl 

Boards. 

Contested. 

Uncontested. 

Failures. 

Aberdeen     -        -        - 

92* 

49 

39 

2 

ArgyU-        -        -        - 

46t 

15 

24 

3 

Ayr     -        -       -        - 

52 

30 

19 

3 

Banff  -        -        -        - 

25 

13 

12 

— 

Berwick       -        -        - 

32 

11 

20 

I 

Bute    -        -        -       - 

6 

3 

2 

1 

Caitlmeas    - 

12 

7 

5 

— 

Clackmannan 

6 

3 

3 

— 

Dumbarton  - 

14 

6 

8 

— 

Dumfries     - 

45 

15 

29 

1 

Edinbui^li  -       -       - 

30 

10 

19 

1 

Elgin  -        -        -        - 
Fife     -       -       -       - 

21 
69 

2 

30 

17 

38 

2 
1 

Forfar- 

60 

17 

41 

2 

Haddington 

26 

3 

23 

— 

Invemesa     - 

37 

19 

17 

1 

Kincardine  -        -        - 

19 

15 

4 

— 

Kinrofis        -        -        - 

6 

3 

2 

1 

Kirkcudbright     - 

30 

12 

17 

1 

Lanark        .        -        - 

50t 

24 

24 

1 

Linlithgow  - 

12 

6 

.  5 

1 

Nairn  -       -        -        - 

5 

— 

5 

— 

Orkney        .        .       - 

20 

9 

8 

3 

Peebles        -        -        - 

14 

3 

10 

1 

Perth  -        -       -        - 

78§ 

27 

48 

2 

Renfrew 

22 

10 

12 

— 

Ross  and  Cromarty    - 

35 

16 

17 

2 

Roxburgh    -        -        - 

32 

7 

23 

2 

Selkirk        -       -       - 

9 

2 

7 

— 

Shetland      - 

12 

3 

9 

— 

Stirlinff 
Sutherland  - 

24 

12 

12 

— 

13 

9 

4 

— 

Wigtown     - 

18 

9 

8 

1 

Totals    - 

972 

400 

531 

33 

Corresponding  ToMs 

in  1903 

972 

855 

56$ 

51 

*  1  election  (Kininmonth)  does  not  take  place  till  April,  1907,  and  in 
the  case  of  another  parish  (Pitsligo)  the  result  of  the  election  has  not  yet 
(July,  1906)  reached  the  Department. 

t  The  results  of  the  elections  in  4  parishes  have  not  yet  reached  the 
Department. 

t  I  election  (Douglas  Water)  does  not  take  place  till  November,  1907. 

f  1  election  (Dunkeld  and  Dowally)  does  not  take  place  till  July,  1908. 

The  33  cases  of  failure  were  dealt  with  as  follows  : — In  26  cases  Orders 
of  Nomination  were  issued.  Jn  the  remaining  7  cases  new  Elections  were 
ordered,  and  of  these  5  were  contested. 
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Sales  sanctioned  under  Section  36  of  the  Education  (Sooi- 
LAND)  Act,  1872,  from  1st  April,  1905,  to  3l8t  March,  1906. 


Board. 


School. 


Date  of  Sanction. 


Elgin  (Baigh)  (Elgin) 


Elgin  (Landward)  (Elgin)  - 


Fordoon  (Kincardine) 


Fordyce  (Banfif) 


Govan  (Lanark) 


Loudoun  (Ayr) 


Old  Kilpatrick  (Dumbarton) 


Feterhead  (Burgh)  (Aber- 
deen). 


South     Ronaldflhay     and 
Bnrray  (Orkney). 


Stratlidon  (Aberdeen) 


Elgin  (Bargh)  Girls'  Publio 
SchooL 


New  Elgin  Publio  School 


Fordoun  Public  School 
(Janitor's  House  and 
Soup  Kitchen). 


Fordyce,  Sandend  Public 
School. 


Govan,  Balshagray  Public 
School  (portion  of  front- 
age ground). 


Loudoun,  Darvel  Public 
Sehool  (Teacher's  House 
and  Garden). 


Old  Kilpatrick,  Dalmuir 
Public  School  (site). 


Peterhead  (Burgh),  North 
Infant  Publio  School. 


Old      Parochial      School 
Buildings. 


Strathdon,    Forbeston 
Female  Pablic  School. 


17th  January,  1906. 


14th  December,  1905. 


3rd  August,  1905. 


14th  September,  1905. 


27th  September,  1905 . 


29th  March,  1906. 


3rd  Januaiy,  1906. 


24th  Jannaty,  1906. 


Srd  October,  1905. 


3lBt  March,  1906. 
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List  of  Loans  sanctioned  by  the  Scotch  Education 
Depabtment  under  Section  45  of  the  Education 
(Scxwxand)  Act,  1872,  from  1st  April,  1905,  to  31st 
Mabch,  1906. 


County. 

Board. 

Amount 

£      s.  a. 

Aberdeen 

Aberdeen  (Bnrgh)     • 

41,065    0    0 

J 

Caimey 

Chapel  of  Gariooh 

500    0    0 

n 

800    0    0 

M 

Foveran     - 
Kemnay     - 

342    0    0 
3,000    0    0 

19 

King  Edward     - 

300    0    0 

Kimnmonth 

200    0    0 

Leochel  Cashnie 

250    0    0 

99 

Monqohitter      - 
New  JDeer  - 

1,000    0    0 

150    0    0 

91 

Peterhead  (Landward)      - 

1,100    0    0 

M 

SaTOob       -    -   . 

200    0    0 

ArgyU    . 

99                " 

Campbeltown  (Landward) 
Cumlodden        .        .        .        . 

357    0    0 
400    0    0 

99                 * 

Dunoon  and  Kilmnn  -        -        - 

10,075    0    0 

»9                 * 

Glaasary 

900    0    0 

n           * 

285    0    0 

n 

Lochgilphead     .        .        .        - 

1,000    0    0 

Ayr        - 

Ardrosean 

950    0    0 

n               * 

Auchinleck        .... 

3,560    0    0 

»9 

Ayr  (Bnrgh)      .        .        .        . 

2,800    0    0 

91                    " 

DaiUy 

260    0    0 

99 

Irvine  (Burgh)   -        -        -        - 

7,566    0    0 

W 

Kilwinning         .... 

790    0    0 

99                    * 

Loudoun    

150    0    0 

99                   " 

Monkton  and  Preetwick    - 

850    0    0 

91                    * 

Old  Cumnock    .        .       -        - 

3,600    0    0 

M 

Stevenston         .... 

1,600    0    0 

Banff      . 

Banff  (Landward)  and  Ord 

561  10    0 

!• 

310    0    0 

Berwiek. 

Cockbumspath  -       -       •        - 

400    0    0 

»» 

Fogo 

268    0    0 

Caithness 

Latheron 

225    0    0 

9f 

Obrig 

350    0    0 

99 

Thurso 

500    0    0 

Clackmannan 

Tillicoultry        .        -        .        - 

300    0    0 

Dnmbaiton    - 

Bonhill 

1,600    0    0 

99 

NewKUpatrick 

455    0    0 

99 

Old  KUpatrick  -       -       .       . 

19,400    0    0 

»                             • 

Row           ..... 

3,500    0    0 

Dumfries 

Annan 

400    0    0 

M 

Kirkpatrick  Fleming- 

346    0    0 

Edinbaigh 

Currie 

420    0    0 

n 

Edinburgh  (City)       - 

22,398    0    0 

n 

Inveresk  (Landward) 

3,800    0    0 

99 

Lasswade 

3,087    0    0 

99 

Leith  (Burgh)     -        .        .        . 

17,345    0    0 

w                        * 

Liberton 

625    0    0 

n 

West  Calder      - 

i        •        • 

1,900    0    0 

I  -^i^pz&(tbv(ijOOQlC 
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County. 

Board. 

Amount. 

£ 

#.   d. 

Elgin      .... 

Rothes 

1,350 

0    0 

FUe        .... 

Anohterderran  .       -       -       - 

2,000 

0    0 

ft 

. 

Dunbog 

250 

0    0 

M 

. 

Dunfermline  (Landward)  • 

360 

0    0 

ft 

Foigan 

970 

0    0 

>l 

. 

Inverkeithing    .... 

3,000 

0    0 

t> 

. 

Kirkcaldy  (Bnigh)     - 

10,000 

0    0 

»* 

. 

Lochgelly 

1,450 

0    0 

Forfar 

• 

Barry 

Dundee  (Bnrgh) 

1,460 
9,666 

0    0 
0    0 

}f 

. 

Friockheim        -        -        .        . 

l»2 

0    0 

.»"'•■ 

Montrose  (Buigb) 

1,250 

0    0 

Haddington    - 

Morham 

180 

0    6 

M                              •               -               - 

North  Berwiek  .... 

285 

0    0 

M                              .                -               - 

Tranent 

140 

0   c 

Inverness 

Croy  and  Dstooss     - 

330 

0    0 

u                        •            ■             ■ 

Dulrinish 

600 

0    0 

l»                         •             -             « 

Glenelg 

KiltarUty 

290 

0    0 

>l                     .           -           - 

360 

0    0 

II                  ... 

Portree      -       -        .        -        - 

500 

0    0 

Kincardine     -       •        • 

Banchory  Teruan      ... 

200 

0    0 

Kirkcudbright       -       - 

Caraphaim        .... 

750 

0    0 

II         -        .       - 

Dairy 

300 

0   c 

II         .         -       - 

Kells 

100 

0    0 

II 

Minnigaff  ..... 

1,350 

0    0 

II         -        .       - 

Urr 

375 

0    0 

Lanark 

Blantyre 

2,700 

0    0 

n                  ... 

Bothwell 

7,822 

0    0 

M                    -          -          - 

>i                  -          .          - 

CarmunnocK      .... 

15,234 
1,100 

0    0 
0    0 

II 

Camwath 

3,170 

0    0 

II                  ... 

Glasgow  (Burgh) 

82.050 

0    0 

II                  -          -          - 

Govan        

57,130 

0    0 

w                    -          -          . 

Hamilton  (Landward) 

1,305 

0    0 

»                  -          -          - 

Larkhall 

2,100 

0    0 

II                  ... 
II                     -           -           . 

Lesniahagow     .... 
Old  Monkland  .... 

2,538 
7,750 

0    0 
0    0 

M                          ... 

Shettleston        .... 

2,675 

0    0 

Tiinlithgow     - 

Bathgate  (Landward) 

2,850 

0    0 

•1               ... 

Bo'ness  and  Carriden 

12.006 

0    0 

Orkney  .... 

Kirkwall  (Burgh)       • 
Westray  and  Papa  Westray     . 

160 

0    0 

II 

. 

240 

0    0 

Perth      . 

. 

Aberfoyle 

2,400 

0    0 

♦1 

. 

Auohterarder     .... 

1,260 

0    0 

i> 

. 

Crieflf 

6,000 

0    0 

i> 

. 

Dull 

3,000 

0    0 

II 

. 

Fowlis  Wester  .... 

450 

0    0 

II        ' 

. 

Killin 

160 

0    0 

II 

. 

Kinloch  Rannoch 

440 

0    0 

11        -       -       -        - 

Trosaaohs 

650 

0    0 

Renfrew 

Cathcart 

21,520 

0    0 

II               -        -        - 

Greenock  (Burgh)      . 

1,223 

0    0 

»»              •       .        - 

NoOstoD 

2,000 

0    0 

II 

.        .        . 

Paisley  (Landward)  - 

1.000 

0    0 
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County. 

Board. 

Amount. 

R088 

19 

»» 

- 

- 

Knockbain         .... 
Lochbroom        -        -        -        - 
Logie  Easter     .... 
Stornoway         .... 

£    *.    d. 
385    0    0 
960    0    0 
140    0    0 
350    0    0 

Shetland 

- 

- 

Lerwick            .... 

650    0    0 

Stirling 

- 

• 

Denny       

760    0    0 

Sutherland 

- 

• 

Eddrachillifl      .... 

220    0    0 

Wigtown 

Stranraer  (Burgh)      - 

Total    -    -    . 

300    0    0 

444,360  10    0 

Transfers  sanctioned  under  Sections  38  and  39  of  the 
Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1872,  during  the  Year  ended 
3l8t  March,  1906. 


Board. 

School. 

Date  of  Sanction. 

Middlebie  (Dumfries)    -    - 
Old  Monkland  (Lanark)    - 

Eaglesfield      U.A.     and 

Subscription    School   • 

Gartsherne  C.  S.  School  - 

29th  December,  1905. 
10th  July.  1906. 

Schools  Recognised  under  Section  67  (2)  of  the 
Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1872,  since  the  Publi- 
cation OF  LAST  Report. 


County. 

Name  of  School. 

Fife 

Lanark       .        .        -        - 

It 

Beath,  Cowdeubeath  R.C. 
Ghwgow,  St.  Luke'8  R.C. 
Govan,  St.  Paul's  R.C. 

Grants  were  promised  on  the  ground  that  no  sufficient  provision  existed  for 
the  children  for  whom  the  schools  were  intended,  regard  being  had  to  the 
religious  belief  of  their  parents. 


County. 

Name  of  School. 

Ayr 

Edinburgh 

Lanark       .... 

Stevenston,  St.  John's  R.C. 

Edinbargh,  St.  Thomas  of  Aquin's  Higher  Grade 

r.c. 

Glasgow,  Garnethill  Convent  School 

Grants  were  promised  on  the  ground  that  the  schools  were  specially  required 
in  the  locality  where  they  were  situated. 
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Note. 

The  subject  matter  of  Chapters  III.  and  IV.,  and  of  the 
Ist  and  2nd  Schedules  of  the  Code,  is  at  present  under  Their 
Lordships'  consideration,  and  consequently  those  parts  of  the 
Code  are  to  be  regarded  as  provisional  only. 

The  alterations  introduced  in  the  remaining  Chapters  of 
the  Code  do  not  involve  any  material  change  in  existing 
practice. 
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CODE    (1906) 

OF  THE 

SCOTCH    EDUCATION   DEPARTMENT 
FOR   DAY    SCHOOLS. 


CHAPTER  I. 
PRELIMINARY. 


1.  A  Bum  of  money  is  axinually  grantod  by  Parliament  "  For  public    Artieles 
''Education  in  Scotland."  1-6  {h.). 

S.  This  grant  is  administered  by  tbe  Scotch  Education  Department,* 
herein-alter  called  the  Department 

3.  The  object  of  the  grant  is  to  aid  local  exertion,  under  certain 
ecm^tionii  in — 

(a.)  maintaining  sohools  for  childr^d  (Article  6) ;  And 

(ft.)  training  teachers  (Article  83). 

4.  Aid  to  maintain  schools  is  given  by  annual  grants  conditional  upon 
the  attendance  and  proficiency  of  the  scholars,  the  qualifications  of  the 
teachers,  and  the  state  of  the  schools. 

5.  These  grants  are  made, — 

(a.)  '^  To  any  school  board  for  and  in  respect  of  the  public  schools 
under  their  management." 

(b,)  "  To  the  managers  of  any  school  which  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Department,  efSciently  contributing  to  the  secular  education 
of  the  parish  or  burgh  in  which  it  is  situated."  (Education 
(Scotland)  Act,  1872,  sec.  67  (2.).) 

6.  In  eYGTV  school,  or  department  of  a  school,  in  respect  of  which 
grants  are  made,  the  following  regulations  must  be  strictly  observed : — 

(a.)  "  The  school  shall  be  open  to  children  of  all  denominations,  and 
any  child  may  be  withdrawn  by  his  parents  from  any  instruc- 
tion in  religious  subjects  and  from  any  religious  observance  in 
any  such  school ;  and  no  child  shall  in  any  such  school  be 
placed  at  any  disadvantage  with  respect  to  the  secular  instruc- 
tion given  therein  by  reason  of  the  denomination  to  which 
such  child  or  his  parents  belong,  or  by  reason  of  his  being 
withdrawn  from  any  instruction  in  religious  subjects." 

(i.)  "  The  time  or  times  aurin^  which  any  religious  observance  is 
practised  or  instruction  in  religious  subjects  is  given  at  any 
meeting  of  the  school  for  elementary  instruction  shall  be 
either  at  the  beginning  or  at  the  end,  or  at  the  beginning  and 
at  the  end,  of  such  meeting,  and  shall  be  specifi^  in  a  table 
approved  of  by  the  Scotch  Education  Department."  (Education 
(Scotland)  Act^  1872,  sec.  68.)    See  Article  19  A  8.  (i). 


*  *"The  term  *  Scotch  EdncatioD  Department'  shall  mean  The  Lorda  of  any 
GoBimitfcee  of  the  Privy  CknmoU  appointed  by  Her  Majesty  on  Education  hi 
Seotlaad"  (Edneation  (Sootland)  Act,  1872,  s.  1). 
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Arttdet         (^O  T^^  education  giren  must  consist  chiefly  of  elementary  instnio- 
6  («.H8.  tion. 

(d,)  The  ordinary  payments  in  respect  of  the  instruction,  from  each 
child,  must  not  exceed  ninepence  a  week  on  the  average 
number  on  the  books. 

The  "ordinary  payment"  will,  as  a  rule,  be  found  by  dividing  the 
total  amount  of  fees  payable  for  any  week  by  the  number  of  scholars 
on  the  registers  for  that  week. 

No  school  shall  be  eligible  for  grants  if — 

(a.)  the  average  fee  exceeds  ninepence  a  week,  or 

(5.)  more  than  one-third  of  the  scholars  in  it  pay  fees  exceeding 
ninepence  a  week. 

Oompulsory  payments  for  books  or  material  must  be  included  in 
reckoning  the  fee. 

7.  No  grant  is  made  for  or  in  respect  of — 

(a.)  Instruction  in  religious  subjects  (Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1872, 
sec.  67  (a.) ). 

(b.)  A  school  established  after  the  passing  of  the  Education  (Scot- 
land) Act  (6  August^  1872),  unless  the  Department  shall  after 
due  inquiry  be  satisfied  that  no  sufficient  provision  exists  for 
the  children  for  whom  the  school  is  intended,  regard  being 
had  to  the  religious  belief  of  their  parents,  or  that  it  is  other- 
wise specially  required  in  the  locality  where  it  is  situated 
(iWd.,  sec.  67  (&.)  ). 

{c)  Higher  class  public  schools  {xbid.,  sec.  62-64). 

8.  Officers  are  employed  to  collect  information,  to  examine  whether 
the  conditions  required  to  be  fulfilled  by  a  school  in  order  to  obtain  an 
annual  parliamentary  grant  have  been  fulfilled,  and  to  report  the  results 
to  the  Department,  with  whom  it  rests  finally  to  determine  whether 
these  conditions  have  been  fulfilled. 

9.  These  officers  are  inspectors  appointed  by  His  Majesty  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Department,  sub-inspectors,  and  persons  em- 
ployed by  the  Department,  as  occasion  requires,  in  the  capacity  of  acting 
inspectors,  inspector's  assistants,  or  auditors  of  accounts. 

10.  No  grant  is  paid  except  on  a  report  from  one  of  such  officers 
unless  some  unforeseen  cause  (such  as  a  continued  epidemic)  makes  it 
impossible  for  the  inspector  to  visit  and  report  upon  the  school. 

The  inspector  may  delegate  to  an  assistant  the  duty  of  examining 
into  the  attendance  and  proficiency  of  the  scholars. 

11.  The  Department,  at  the  time  of  agreeing  to  place  a  school  on 
the  list  of  those  to  which  grants  may  be  made,  shsJl  assign  to  the 
school  a  school  year  on  the  termination  of  which  grants  shall  be  con 
ditionaily  due.    Notice  will  be  given  of  any  change  in  the  school  year. 

12.  An  inspector  or  sub-inspector  may  visit  any  public  school,  or 
other  school  subject  to  inspection,  at  any  time  without  notice. 

13.  Grants  are  issued  to  each  school  only  once  per  annum,  as  soon 
as  may  be  after  the  close  of  the  school  year. 
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14.  No  school  is  placed  on  the  list  for  inspection  (Article  11)  till  Aftidee 
an  aj^heation  has  been  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Scotch  Education  14-17  («•)• 
Department,  Dover  House,  Whitehall,  London,  S.  W. 

Fall  instructions  are  thereupon  issued  according  to  the  particulars  o^ 
the  case. 

15.  The  managers  of  a  school  must  appoint  a  correspondent  with  the 
Department^  and  must  give  notice  to  the  Department  of  any  change  of 
ecmnespondent. 

(a.)  Teachers  cannot  act  as  managers  of,  or  correspondents  for,  the 
schook  in  which  they  are  employed,  nor  can  they  be  recognised 
by  the  Department  as  clerks,  or  treasurers,  of  school  boards, 
unless  very  special  grounds  can  be  shown  for  their  holding 
such  appointments. 

{b.)  The  term  managers  includes, — 

1.  The  School  Board  of  any  burgh  or  parish. 

2.  The  managers  of  a  public  school  appointed  by  a  School 

Board  under  section  22  of  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act, 
1872,  or  in  terms  of  the  Minute  of  the  Scotch  Education 
Department  of  the  4th  March  1895. 

3.  The  managers  of  any  school  to  which  grants  are  made 

pursuant  to  Article  5  (h), 

16.  Lapsed  Article. 


CHAPTER  II. 

GRANTS  TO  DAY  SCHOOLS. 
Prdvmnary  Conditions. 


17.  Before  any  grant  is  made  to  a  school  (Article  4)  the  Department 
must  be  satisfied  that — 

(a.)  The  school  is  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
Article  6 ;  and  no  child  is  refused  admission  on  other  than 
reasonable  grounds. 

(6.)  The  school  must  not  be  conducted  for  private  profit,  and  must 
not  be  farmed  out  by  the  managers  to  the  teacher.  The 
managers  must  be  responsible  for  the  payment  of  teachers 
and  ail  other  expenses  of  the  school. 

(c)  The  premises  are  healthy,  well  lighted,  cleaned,  warmed,  drained, 
and  ventilated,  properlv  furnished,  supplied  with  suitable 
offices^  and  contain  sufficient  accommodation  for  the  children 
attending  the  school.* 

*Jn  administering  this  article  the  accommodation  wUl,  in  the  caae  of  new 
Bchoc^s,  be  calculated  in  accordance  with  Rule  16  of  the  Department's  Rules 
(dated  Fehraary,  1906)  for  the  Planning  and  Fitting  up  of  Public  Schools.  In 
the  ease  of  exieUna  schools,  the  Department  will  accept,  for  the  present,  the 
aeoommodation  hitherto  recognized.  There  should  be  exhibited  in  each  class- 
room, or  room  in  which  instructioD  is  habitually  given,  a  placard  indicating 
the  number  of  scholars  for  whom  it  is  recognised  as  providing  sufficient 
aeeoBUDodation. 
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ArtielM        (^)  ^®  principal  teacher  is  certificated  (Article  42},  and  is  not 

17  (^'•HS.  allowed  to  undertake  datiesi  not  connected  with  the  school 

which  occupy  any  part  whatever  of  the  school  hours,  or  of  the 

time  appointed  for  the  special  instruction  of  pupQ-teachera 

(Schedule  IL  5). 

(«•)  Due  notice  is  given  to  the  Department  of  any  changes  in  the 
school  staff  ^^ide  39)  which  occur  in  the  course  of  the  year.* 
The  first  ffiant  to  a  school  is,  as  a  rule,  computed  from  the 
date  at  \mch  (1}  the  appointment  of  a  certificated  teacher 
is  notified  to,  ana  approved  by,  the  Department ;  or  (2)  the 
acting  teacher  passes  the  examination  for  a  certificate 
(Article  44). 

(/.)  All  returns  caDed  for  by  the  Department,  or  by  Parliament^  are 
duly  made;  the  admission  and  daily  attendance  of  the  scholars 
carefully  registered  by,  or  under  the  supervision  of,  the  teacher 
(Article  67) ;  accounts  of  income  and  expenditure  accurately 
kept  by  the  managers,  and  duly  audited ;  and  all  statistical 
returns  and  certificates  of  character  (Articles  67,  70  (e),  and 
80)  may  be  accepted  as  trustworthy,  f 

ig,)  Three  persons  have  designated  one  of  their  number  to  sign  the 
receipt  for  the  grant. 

Exception : — 
The  treasurer  of  a  school  board  signs  the  receipt  for 
grants  to  schools  under  the  management  of  the  board, 
not  being  schools  in  which  the  Minute  of  the  4th 
March  1895  is  applied 

(&.)  The  income  of  the  school  is  applied  only  for  the  purpose  of} 
public  or  State-aided  schools. 

18.  The  grant  may  be  withheld,  if,  on  the  inspector's  report^  there 
appears  to  be  any  serious  primd  fade  objection.  A  further  inspection, 
by  a  Chief  Inspector,  is  made  in  every  such  instance,  and  if  the  grant 
be  finally  withheld,  a  special  minute  of  the  case  is  made  and  recoiaed 

CondiHans  a/nd  Amawni  of  Orcmis. 

19.  In  this  article  the  following  normal  organization  of  a  schocd  is 
contemplated  : — (a)  Infant  Division,  providing  instruction  suitable  for 
children  under  7  years  of  age ;  (h)  Junior  Division — Instruction  suit- 
able for  children  between  the  ages  of  7  and  10;  and  (c)  Senior 
Division — Instruction  suitable  for  children  between  the  ages  of  10  and 
12.  Liberty  of  classification  irre6X)ective  of  age  is  permitted,  provided 
that  the  Inspector  is  satisfied  generally  as  to  the  reasons  for  the 
retention  of  children  over  7,  and  of  chilc(ren  over  10,  in  the  Infant  and 
Junior  Divisions,  respectively. 

Pupils  of  the  Senior  Division  who  satisfy  the  conditions  of  Article 
29. 1,  may  be  taught  in  **  Supplementary  Courses  "  or  '*  Higher  Qrade 
Departments,''  but  grant  at  the  rates  specified  in  Artide  21  and 
Chapter  IX.  will  omy  be  payable  on  the  attendances  of  children  over 
12  years  of  age. 

*  In  Tiew  of  the  proviBioiis  of  the  Elementary  School  Teachers  (Sapenumua- 
tion)  Act,  1898,  attention  to  this  mle  is  specially  neceBsary  in  the  case  of 
certificated  teachers. 

i  Under  Section  VII.  of  the  Department's  Minute  of  the  90th  Janoanr,  1906, 
it  is  made  a  farther  condition  of  grant  that  the  Ck>mmittees  constitatea  onder 
that  Minute  ahall  be  granted  aoceM  to  the  school  and  such  fadlitiss  for  praotioe 
in  teaching  as  may  be  agreed  upon. 

t  See  ElementSLry  Education  Act,  1870i  sections  20  and  68.  Any  inoome  from 
endowment,  if  spent  according  to  Uie  terms  ol  the  trust,  is  not  aneoted  by  this 
mls^ 
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The  arrangement  of  work  within  each  division  and  the  classification     Artieiat 
of  the  children  may  yary  according  to  the  circumstances  of  schools,     19  A  1  - 
but  shidl  be  sach  as  are  fitted  to  secure  the  standard  of  attainment      4  (^-V 
specified  in  Article  29 . 1,  by  easy  gradations.  The  classification  should  be 
such  as  to  afford  due  opportunity  for  promotion,  and  promotion  in 
one  subject,  e.^.,  Beading,  should  not  be  made  dependent  on  proficiency 
in  another,  0.^.,  Arithmetic. 

To  the  managers  of  a  school  which  has  met  not  less  than  four 
hundred*  times  m  the  morning  and  afternoon  in  the  course  of  a  year 
as  defined  by  Article  11,  grants  t  will  be  made  at  the  end  of  the  year  on 
the  conditions  detailed  in  Section  A.  following,  and  at  the  rates  specified 
in  Section  B. 

A.  1.  That  the  organization  of  the  school  both  as  to  Divisions  and 
the  classification  within  the  Divisions  is  satisfactory. 

2.  That  ail  reasonable  care  is  taken,  in  the  ordinary  management 

of  the  school,  to  bring  up  the  children  in  habits  of  punctuality, 
of  good  manners  and  language,  of  cleanliness  and  neatness, 
and  also  to  impress  upon  the  children  the  importance  of 
cheerful  obedience  to  duty,  of  consideration  and  respect  for 
others,  and  of  honour  and  truthfulness  in  word  and  act. 

3.  That  a  satisfactory  education  is  given  to  the  children  according 

to  a  scheme  for  each  of  the  three  Divisions,  submitted  to  ana 
approved  by  the  Inspector. 

4.  This  scheme  of  work  shall,  in  all  cases,  and  for  all  Divisions, 

make  provision  for : — 
(a)  Adequate   physical  exercise  according  to  an  approved 

system.  I 
(Jb)  For  the  instruction  of  girls  in  Needlework,  in  general 
accordance  with  the  scheme-  set  forth  in  the  Third 
Schedule  of  the  Code,  in  such  manner  that  the  drls  to 
be  presented  to  the  Inspector  in  terms  of  Article  29 X  shall 
be  able  to  perform  any  of  the  exercises  set  down  for 
the  Senior  Division  in  that  schedule. 

L  If  a  sehool  is  empl<^yed  ior  the  purpose  of  taking  the  poll  at  a  Parliamentary 
election,  under  Section  6  of  the  Ballot  Aet»  1872,  or  at  an  election  for  a  County 
Coondl  in  terms  of  section  30  (sub-section  6)  of  the  Local  Government  (Scotlana) 
Act»  1889,  or  at  an  election  for  a  Parish  Cooneil  under  the  Local  Govemment 
(Scotlud)  Aet»  I8M1  or  at  a  Municipal  Election  under  the  Municipal  Elections 
(SooUand)  Act,  1897,  the  number  of  meetings  during  which  the  managers  are 
deprived  of  the  use  of  the  school,  soldy  in  oonsequenoe  of  its  being  so  employed, 
ma!f,ifneees9cuy,  be  counted  in  making  up  the  400  meetings  of  the  schooL 

i£  If  a  school  claiming  annual  grants  for  the  first  time  has  not  been  open  for  the 
iHiole  year  (Article  13);  or,  ii  a  school  has  been  dosed  during  the  year  in 
oonsequenoe  of  a  requisition  under  Article  30,  as  necessary  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  epidemic  disease,  or  for  any  unavoidable  cause,  intimation  having  been  duly 
given  to  the  Department  at  the  time,  a  proportionate  reduction  is  made  from 
the  number  of  meetings  (4001.  If  the  school  is  closed  on  account  of  epidemic 
or  other  unavoidable  cause  jfor  x  weeks,  the  number  of  meetings  required  will 

be  ^^X  400.  (iS^  Article  aa) 

iiL  If  a  section  only  of  the  school  has  been  closed  in  consequence  of  a  requi- 
sition under  Article  30,  the  average  attendance  may  be  calculated  separately 
for  that  section,  the  proportionate  reduction  specified  under  this  footnote 
being  made  from  the  number  of  meetings  in  respect  of  the  section  so  dosed,  and 
the  avenge  attendance  for  the  rest  of  the  school  being  calculated  in  the  ordinary 
way. 

f  AH  grants  under  this  article,  as  well  as  any  other  grants  which  may  be 
made  under  this  Code,  will  be  subject  to  the  deductions  made  under  the 
Elementary  School  Teachers  (Superannuation)  Aot^  1898,  Section  1  (2)  (6),  and 
the  rules  prescribed  under  that  Act,  in  respect  of  any  teacher  employed  in  or 
In  ooonectum  with  the  schooL 

t  The  mtem  of  physical  exercise  should,  ss  far  as  possible,  follow  the  lines  of 
the  new  Model  oonne.  ^  j 
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ArtiolQi  (^)  Por  the  instraction  of  tke  Bcholan  in  Singiiig  by  note, 

19A4(0'y-  except  where  the  Inspector,  after  due  inquiry,  shall,  in 

^  ^^^'  A  special  report  stating  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 

recommend  that  this  condition  be  not  insisted  upon. 
(d,)  For  the  instruction  of  the  scholars  in  Drawing  (whether 
with  or  without  Manual  occupations)  according  to  a 
scheme  prescribed  or  approyeo  by  the  Department, 
except  wnere  the  Inspector,  after  due  inquiry,  shall,  in 
a  special  report  stating  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
recommend  that  this  condition  be  not  insisted  upon. 
I^orance  or  want  of  expertness  in  drawing  on  the  part 
of  a  teacher  in  charge  of  a  school  who  is  under  40  years 
of  age  shall  not,  after  a  year's  notice,  be  a  reason  for 
exemption  from  the  proyisions  of  this  section  unless  the 
Inspector  shall  report  that  such  teacher  has  no  reason- 
able opportunity  for  obtaining  further  instruction  in 
this  subject. 
[€,)  For  the  committing  to  memory  b^  the  scholars  of  pieces 
of  poetry  of  literary  merit.  This  shall  be  a  regularly 
recurring  exercise  provided  for  in  the  Time-table,  but  no 
set  number  of  lines  is  prescribed. 

5.  The  scheme  of  instruction  shall  further  and  principally  make 

provision  for  the  instruction  of  the  scholars  in  the  three 
subjects  of  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  according  to  the 
degree  of  advancement  suitable  to  the  capacity  of  each 
scholar. 

6.  The  scheme  of  instruction  for  the  Junior  Division  shall  in  addition 

make  provision  for  the  following : — 

(a.)  Kature  Knowledge — the  acauisition  by  the  children, 
by  means  of  observation  and  enquiry,  of  a  knowledge 
of  common  objects,  natur^  phenomena,  and  the  surround- 
ings of  the  school. 

((.)  Practice  in  speaking  English,  based  upon  the  preceding 
and  upon  the  lessons  of  the  reading  b(K)k. 

(c.)  First  notions  of  G^graphj^. 

7.  In  the  Senior  Division,  instruction  in  the  foregoing  subjects 

(Section  6)  shall  be  continued  and  amplified  as  follows : — 

(a.)  Nature  Knowledge — direct  experimental  knowledge  of 
the  standards  of  measure  and  weight,*  practice  in  ap^ving 
them,  in  representing  them  to  scale,  and  in  making 
simplecalculations  resmting therefrom ;  some  acquaintance 
with  the  natural  features,  the  plant  life,  the  industries 
and  the  productions,  of  the  district. 

(b,)  English — practice  in  describing,  orally  and  in  writing, 
actual  observations  and  experiences,  and  in  re-producing 
the  substance  of  a  reading  lesson  studied  beforehand ; 
some  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  English  sentences,  of 
the  functions  of  words,  and  of  the  related  meaning  of 
words  from  the  same  root. 

(c.)  Geography— The  Elements  of  Physical  G^granhy.    An 

outline  Imowledge  of  the  main  divisions  of  the  world, 

with  a  more  det^ed  knowledge  of  Europe  and  a  further 

study  of  the  British  Isles  and  of  the  Colonies. 

*  For  this  pnrpose  simple  balances  and  examples  of  the  oommon  stuidard 
weights  and  measiues  should  be  provided,  and  shocdd  be  made  available  for  the 
me  of  the  children. 
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(tL)  There  shall  abo  be  added  some  knowledge  of  British    ^^^...^ 
History,  advanciiig  from  an  outline  knowledge  of  the  194 7 (tf.) . 
main  periods  to  a  more  detailed  study  year  bv  year.  19  B 1  (a,) 
One  ot  the  reading  books  in  use  in  the  ^nior  Division 
must  be  a  manual  of  History,  suitable  for  use  asa  reading 
book  in  that  division  of  the  school. 

8.  Managers  shall  submit  to  H.M.  Inspector  for  approval  before 

the  beginning  of  the  working  school  year: — 

(a.)  A  scheme  of  the  work  of  each  Division  in  aooordanoe 

with  the  foregoing  requirements ;  and 
(b,)  A  time-table  showing  the  dassifioation  adopted  in  each 

Division,  and  the  time  allotted  to  each  main  head  of  the 

instruction. 
These  documents,  when  approved  by  H.M.  Inspector,  shall  be 
signed  by  him  and  returned  to  the  school. 

9.  Deviations  from  the  time-table  of  a  minor  or  temporary  character 

shall  be  recorded  in  the  log-book,  but  when  such  changes  are 
extensive,  fresh  time-tables  should  be  submitted  to  H.M. 
Inspector,  who  may  also  call  for  a  revision  of  the  time-table 
at  such  intervals  as  he  may  think  necessary. 

10.  At  least  14  days'  notice  should  be  given  to  H.M.  Inspector  of 

the  intended  closing  of  the  school  on  account  of  local  holidays, 
or  other  causes,  ana  intimation  of  the  closing  of  the  school  on 
account  of  an  epidemic  should  be  made  at  as  early  a  date  as 
possible.  Notice  should  also  be  given  of  the  beginning  and 
end  of  any  vacation. 

11.  In  each  class  a  record  of  work  done  in  each  subject  shall  be  kept 

in  such  detail  as  shall  show  the  previous  course  of  instruction 
at  any  time  throughout  the  year.  Any  examination  of  a 
class  which  an  Inspector  may  institute  at  any  of  his  visits  in 
order  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  work,  shall 
be  based  upon  this  record,  and  shall  not  have  reference  to  any 
other  standard  of  examination.  But  the  Inspector  shall 
report  cases  where  the  advancement  of  the  instruction,  having 
regard  to  the  age  .and  capacity  of  the  children,  seems  in- 
adequate, and  may  call  for  a  revision  of  the  time-table  and 
scheme  of  work. 
B.  1.  When  it  appears  from  the  report  of  the  Inspector  who  has 
visited  the  school  at  any  time  during  the  school  year,  that 
the  foregoing  conditions  have  been  observed,  and  that  the 
school  is  mamtained  in  a  state  of  satisfactory  efficiency,  the 
following  grants  may  be  made  : — 
(a.)  On  the  average  number  in  attendance*  throughout  the 

year  of  children  under  seven  years  of  age,  a  normal  grant 

of  IBs, 

*  The  average  attendances  which  are  here  taken  as  a  basis  for  calculating 
grants  are  not  those  of  the  actnal  divisions  of  the  school  for  purposes  of  instrnc- 
ticmy  though  it  is  expected  that  there  should  be,  as  a  rule,  a  general  correspon- 
dence between  them.  When  for  purposes  of  instruction  the  inclusion  of  Infants  in 
the  Junior  Division  has  been  sanctioned  the  grants  s)iall  nevertheless  he  paid 
as  in  this  leetion. 

Vor  the  purposes  of  this  grant  the  attendances  of  a  child  who  becomes  seven 
(or  tea)  during  the  iirst  six  months  of  the  school  ^ear  shall  be  registered  under 
{b)  or  {e)  respectively  throughout  the  year ;  but  if  he  does  not  reach  the  age 
stated  till  the  second  half  (3  the  school  year  his  attendances  shall  continue  to 
be  HgMsM,  tjudelt  (i»)  or  (5)  respectively  throughout  the  yeftf. 
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Aitii>lfti  (P')  ^  ^^^  ayeraee  attendanoe*  of  children  between  seven  and 

19  B 1  (Kh  ^^  A  narmaT  grant  of  20$. 

19  S  6.  (e,)  On  the  average  attendance*  of  children  over  10  years  d 

age  for  whom  grant  is  not  claimed  under  the  proviaionB 
of  Article  21  or  Chapter  IX.,  a  normal  grant  of  22^ 
2.  The  normal  rates  of  grant  under  Article  19  B.  1,  may  be  in- 
creased by  6d.  on  account  of  exceptionally  meritorious  work 
in  the  corresponding  Division  of  the  school.  An  Inspector,  in 
recommending  this  increase  (which  shall  not  be  made  unless  the 
arrangements  for  physical  exercise  are  satisfactory),  shall 
specify  in  detail  the  grounds  of  his  recommendation. 
S.  The  normal  rate  of  grant  for  any  Division  may  be  diminished 
by  M.  on  account  of  defects  in  organization  and  classification 
(Article  19  A.  1^,  or  in  instruction  under  any  of  the  heads 
19  A.  4-7,  ana  by  Is.  for  any  observable  neglect  of  the 
requirements  of  Article  19  A.  2,  or  for  the  omission  of  any 
essential  portion  of  the  approved  curriculum.  More  serious 
defects  will  be  visited  by  deductions  from  the  grant  under 
the  provisions  of  Article  32  (t). 

4.  Where  efficient  instruction    in  Ehrawing  is  given  hy    teachers 

recognised  by  the  Department  as  qualified  to  give  instruction 
in  the  subject,  for  at  least  1}  nours  a  week  throughout 
the  year,  in  accordance  with  the  scheme  outlined  in  Schedule 
lY.,  or  some  other  scheme,  details  of  which  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  and  approved  by  the  Inspector  on  behalf  of  the 
Department,  a  further  grant  may  be  made  in  respect  of  that 
instruction,  as  follows  : — 

On  the  average  number  in  attendance  throughout  the  year : 

(a)  of  children  between  seven  and  ten.  Is.  M. 

(b)  of  children  over  ten  years  of  age  for  whom  grant  is 

not  claimed  under  the  provisions  of  Article  21  or 
Chapter  IX.,  Is.  9d. 

The  foregoing  rates  may  be  increased  by  3d,  in  respect  of  the 
corresponding  Division  of  the  school  when  it  appears 
from  the  report  of  the  Inspector  that  the  children,  in 
addition  to  being  taught  Drawing  satisfactorily,  receive 
efficient  training  in  an  appropriate  progressive  course  of 
simple  exercises  of  hand  and  eye. 

N.B. — This  Drawing  grant  is  not  taken  into  account 
in  making  a  reduction  under  Article  32  (a).   - 

Tlio  exceptional  efficiency  of  the  Drawing  instruction  in  the 
school  is  one  of  the  grounds  on  which  an  increase  of 
grant  under  Article  19  B.  2  may  be  recommended. 

5.  Where  there  is  a  separate  Department,  and  a  separate  certificated 

teacher  for  the  Infant  Division,  and  that  Division  is  taught 
in  accordance  with  Infant  School  methods,  in  rooms  properly 
constructed  and  furnished  for  such  instruction,  the  normal 
rate  of  grant  for  the  children  under  seven  years  of  age 
under  Article  19  B.  1.  (a)  may  be  increased  by  Is. 

6.  To  the  foregoing  rates  of  grants  specified  under  Article  19  B.  1, 

there  sludl  be  added  in  any  parish  (or  burgh  in  which  the  popu- 
lation does  not  exceed  10,000)  in  the  counties  of  Inverness, 
Argyll,  Boss,  Sutherland,  Caithness,  and  Orkney  and  Shetland, 
where  the  average  attendance  exceeds  65  per  cent,  but  does 


*  See  footnote  on  preceding  page. 
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not  exceed  70  per  cent,  of  the  average  number*  of  children    ArtielM 
whose  names  are  entered  on  the  school  register,  Is. ;  where     19  B  7* 
the  average  attendance  exceeds  70  per  cent,  but  does  not    18]>(a») 
exceed  75  per  cent,  of  such  number   28, ;  where  the  average 
attendance  exceeds  75  per  cent,  but  does  not  exceed  80  per 
cent,  of  such  number,  35. ;   where  the  average  attendance 
exceeds  80  per  cent,  of  such   number,   4<.t ;    and  that  in 
respect  of  each  division. 

7.  In  the  counties  specified  in  the  foregoing  section,  if  the  infants 
and  children  in  the  Junior  Division  are  partly  taught  by  a 
G^lic-speaking  pupil-teacher  whose  services  are  not  required 
under  Article  32  (c)  in  respect  of  the  average  attendance  at 
the  school,  the  rate  of  the  grants  under  Article  19  B.  1  (a) 
and  (b)  may  be  increased  by  one  shilling. 

C.  (Lapsed  ArHde). 

D.  In  addition  to  the  grant  under  Article  19  B.,  a  special  grants 

of  10/.  (or  152.),  may  be  made  subject  to  a  favourable  report 
from  the  Inspector,  if  the  population  within  two  miles,  by  the 
nearest  road,  from  the  school  is  less  than  300  (or  200)  souls, 
and  there  is  no  other  public  or  State-aided  school  recognised 
by  the  Department  as  available  for  that  population. 

N.B. — This  sjpecial  grant  is  not  taken  into  account  in  making 
a  reduction  under  Article  32  (a). 

(a.)  In  thinly-peopled  districts  where  the  number  of  scholars 
that  can  be  brought  together  at  one  centre  ii  lest 
than  20  (or  where  it  can  be  proved  to  the  satkfaotion 
of  the  Department  that  any  slight  excess  beyond  this 
number  is  not  likely  to  be  permanently  maintained), 
children  under  10  yean  of  age  living  more  than  two 
miles  and  children  over  10  years  of  age  living  more 
than  four  miles  from  any  aided  school,  or  separated 
from  it  by  the  sea,  may  be  in«tructed  at  their  own 
homes,  or  ebewhere,  by  a  teacher  approved  by  the 
Inspector,  and  working  under  the  supervision  of  the 
certificated  teacher  of  a  school  to  which  grants  are 
made.  If  these  scholars,  having  been  so  instructed 
on  60  days  in  the  year,  are  presented  to  the  in- 
spector at  the  central  school,  or  at  some  other  place 
approved  by  the  Department,  on  a  date  of  which 
due  notice  will  be  given,  a  grant  may  be  made  of 


*  This  average  is  found  by  dividing  the  snm  oi  the  numbers  remaining  on  the 
flchool  register  at  the  end  of  each  week  (to  be  duly  noted  at  the  time)  by  the 
number  (OTweeks  during  which  the  school  has  met. 

t  The  special  rates  of  payment  will  not  be  payable  if  it  apnears  to  the  Depart- 
ment that  the  school  board  are  failing  to  take  all  reasonable  means  to  secure 
the  regular  attendance  at  school  of  all  children  of  school  age  within  the  School 
Board  District  For  the  purpose  of  calculating  the  percentage  of  average 
attendance  to  the  number  on  the  school  register,  the  additional  attendances 
allowed  under  Art.  23  (b.)  are  not  included. 

The  names  of  scholars  temporarily  absent  owing  to  sickness  must  be  retained 
on  the  rmster  unless  the  sickness  has  been  certified  on  medical  authority  to  be 
of  an  e^eroic  character  or  snch  as  necessarilv  to  entail  prolonged  ahiienee 
from  acKooL 

Sett  Elementary  Education  Act,  I876,  sections  19  (2  and  3)  and  6S« 

91W.  ^    ^  . 
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17s.  for  each  child  under  10  years  of  age  on  the  last 
day  of  the  school  year,  and  of  ISs.  for  each  child 
who  is  over  10  years  of  age  at  that  date,  provided 
that  the  Inspector  reports  that  each  child  is  bdng 
satisfactorily  instructed  in  the  subjects  of  Article 
19  A.  5,  6,  and  7,  and,  if  a  girl,  has  been  duly 
instructed  in  needlework. 

(6.)  When  the  number  of  scholars  so  instructed,  at  more 
than  one  centre,  by  one  or  more  such  teachers,  and 
presented  to  the  Inspector,  reaches  15,  the  managers 
may  claim  a  grant  of  10/.  in  addition  to  the  amount 
earned  by  examination. 

If  registers  of  attendance  are  regularly  kept,  the  average 
of  such  scholars  (Article  26)  will  for  the  purposes  of 
the  calculation  of  the  grant  in  relief  of  fees  (Chapter 
YIIL),  of  the  special  grant  payable  under  Section  67 
of  the  Education  (ScoUand)  Act^  1872,  and  Section  1 
of  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1897,  and  of  the  General 
Aid  Grant  be  deemed  average  attendance  at  a  school 
condiiionally  entitled  to  share  m  the  Parliamentary  grant 
for  Education. 

grant*  will  be  made  at  the  following  rates  per  annum  (or 
proportionately  for  part  of  a  year)  in  respect  of  each  pupil- 
teachert  required  by  Article  32  (c),  or  in  any  of  the 
counties  of  Inverness,  Argyll,  Ross,  Sutherland,  Caithness, 
and  Orkney  and  Shetland,  although  not  so  required,  employed 
in  giving  bilingual  instruction  to  Gaelic-speaking  children,  X 
the  arrangements  for  whose  instruction  are  approved  by  the 
inspector,  after  such  examination  as  he  may  hold  under  Article 
70  (d)  4,  and  who  passes  the  examination  at  the  end  of  the 
second  year,  or  obtains  a  place  in  the  first  or  second  cUss 
in  the  King's  Scholarship  Examination  (Article  92) : — 


l&t  Year. 


21. 


2nd  Year. 


2l.l(k. 


3rd  Year.§ 


2/.  lOf. 


King's  Scholarship 
Lxamination. 


5/.  (1st  class). 
4/.  (^d  class). 


*  Attendances  of  pupil-teachers  at  Supplementary  Courses  or  in  Higher 
Grade  Schools,  may,  with  the  previous  sanction  of  the  Department^  be 
registered  along  with  those  of  other  pupils  for  such  time  as  they  attend,  and 
reckoned  for  the  purpose  of  claiming  Grants  under  Article  21  or  Chapter  IX. 
of  the  Code.  Not  more  than  five  attendances  a  week  may  be  registered  tor  each 
pupU-teacher. 

t  This  grant  must  in  the  first  place  be  employed  to  provide  such  text-books 
and  works  of  reference  as  are  reouired  for  the  instruction  of  the  pnpil-teauhera, 
or  in  providing  for  them  additional  educational  advantages  beyond  the 
instruction  provided  for  in  paragraph  5  of  Schedule  II.  The  remainder,  if 
any,  should  be  divided  between  the  teacher  and  pupil-teachers  in  such  pro- 
portion as  the  manat^rs  may  determine. 

X  This  payment  applicable  to  the  specified  counties  shall  not  be  claimable  in 
respect  of  more  than  one  pupil-teacher  in  each  school. 

^  In  the  case  of  pupil -teachers  who  take  the  King's  Scholarship  Exaroinatioii 
at  the  end  of  the  3ia  year,  the  only  gr&ut  payable  for  that  year  will  be  the  op^ 
dependent  on  the  result  of  the  examination. 
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F.  Where  the  Department  are  satiafied  that  by  reason  of  a  noUoe  of     Af|i0f m 
the  Sanitary  Authority  under  Article  30  or  any  provision  of    l9  V.*S1. 
an  Act  of  parliament  reauiring  the  exclusion  of  certain  chil- 
dren, the  average  attenaance  has  been  seriously  diminished 
and  diat  ccmsequenUy  a  loss  of  annual  grant  would,  but  for 
this  Article,  be  inourred,  the  Department  have  power  to  make 
a  special  grant  not  exceeding  the  amount  of  euch  loss  in 
addition  to  the  ordinary  grant. 
30.  I.  For  eaeh  blind  or  deaf-mute  scholar  in  a  day  school,  or 
in  any  institution  for  the  education  of  blind  or  deaf-mute  children, 
approved  by  the  Department,  grants  may  be  allowed — 

(a.)  At  the  rate  of  3/.  3s.  a  year  if  such  schoUr  has  been  instructed  in 
elementary  or  class  subjects  and  his  attainments  are  found  to 
be  satisfactory,  regard  being  had  to  his  necessary  disqualifi- 
cations. 
(&.)  At  the  rate  of  2L  2s.  a  year  if  such  scholar  has  received  satis- 
factory instruction  and  made  satisfactory  progress  in  some 
course  of  manual  instruction  approved  by  the  department 
II.  (a.)  Where  provision,  satisfactory  to  the  Department^  is  made  for 
the  instruction  of  "  defective  "  or  *'  epileptic  "  children*  in 
special  claseeo  (limited  to  20  pupils),  specially  reserved  for 
such  children,  under    teachers    specially  approved  by  the 
Department  for  the  purpose,  the  grant  under  Article  19  B. 
1.  (i.)  and  {c.)  may  be  allowed  as  for  an  average  attendance  of 
50,  or  any  less  number  that  the  Department,  having  regard  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  may  determine, 
(i.)  Application  shall  be  made  to  the  Department  beforehand  for  the 
recognition  of  any  such  special  class,  and  a  separate  return  of 
the  attendances  thereat  shall  be  made, 
(d.)  No  child  shaU  be  admitted  to  the  sf>ecial  class  except  upon  the 
certificate  of  a  duly  qualified  medical  practitioner,  approved 
by  the  Department,  that  the  child  in  question  is  "defective  " 
or  **  epileptic,"  and  provision  must  be  made  for  the  subsequent 
mediiad  examination  of  the  children  at  such  intervals  as  the 
Department  may  approve. 
21.  Where  the  scholars  who  have  been  enrolled  in  supplementary 
coarsest  with  the  approval  of  the  Inspector  (Article  29. 1.)  are  suitably 
instructed  singly,  or  collectively  in  dasses  of  not  more  than  40,  in  the 
mibjects  of  the  Fifth  Schedule  and  according  to  one  of  the  courses  of 
study  outlined  in  the  Sixth  Schedule,  or  according  to  any  alterna- 
tvre  scheme  }  specially  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  Inspector, 

*  By  ** defective**  chQdren  shall  be  nndeistood  children  who,  not  being 
imbecile,  and  not  being  merely  dull  or  backward,  are  defective,  that  is  to  say, 
difldren  who,  hv  reason  of  mental  or  physical  defect,  are  incapable  of  receiving; 
proper  benefit  from  the  instruction  in  the  ordinary  public  eleinentury  nchools, 
but  are  not  incapable  by  reason  of  such  defect  of  receiving  benefit  from  instruc- 
tion in  such  snecial  claasee  as  are  mentioned  in  this  article.  B^  "  epileptic  ** 
cfafldren  shall  oe  onderstood  children  who,  not  being  idiots  or  unbeciles,  are 
unfit  by  reason  of  severe  epilepsy  to  attend  the  ordinary  public  elementary 
achools. 

t  See  dreolar  Letter  Number  374  of  date  16th  February,  1903. 

j  In  rural  schoobs  sach  schemes  may  provide  for  the  iuBlruction  of  selected 
pupils  in  one  or  more  languages  in  addition 'to  the  subjects  of  the  Hupple- 
meDtaiT  course,  or  in  substitution  for  subjects  under  Schedule  V.  B,  of 
Sehedole  VI.  to  such  extent  as  may  be  sanctioned  by  the  Inspector.  Certifica- 
tioa  as  to  the  degree  of  a  pupil's  proficiency  in  any  language  may  be  obtained  by 
presentation  at  tne  Leaving  Certificate  Examination,  and  no  entry  hs  rtrgard.^ 
lan^af^  will  be  made  on  the  Merit  Certificate, 

9193.  k2 
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ArtieliM     ^^  behalf  of  the  Department,  a  normal  grant  may  be  made  of  50s.  on 

SI  (a. He.)  (2)  the  average  attendance  of  children  over  twelve  years  of  age  enrolled 

in  such  courses.    This  grant  may  be  increased  in  cases  of  exceptional 

efficiency  by  one-tenth,  and  may  be  diminished  by  one  or  more  tenths, 

for  faults  of  discipline  or  instruction,  for  the  omission  of  any  essential 

portion  of  the  approved  curriculum,  or  (after  due  notice)  for  failure  on 

the    part  of  the  managers   to  supply  such  equipment  as  may  be 

necessary  for  the  proper  conduct  of  the  work. 

(a.)  Grants    cannot    be    claimed    both    under    this    Article    and 

under  Article  19  in  respect  of  the  same  scholars,  but  where 

the    Inspector    is    of    opinion    that    the    requirements    of 

this  Article  as  regards  pupils  enrolled  in  the  supplementary 

course  are  not  fulfilled,  he  may  nevertheless  recommend  a 

mikt  on  their  account  as  if  they  formed  part  of  the  Senior 

Division  of  the  school     Attendances  of  pupils  under  twelve 

years  of  age  enrolled  in  the  supplementary  course  shall  be  paid 

for  at  the  rate  allowed  for  the  Senior  Division  of  the  School. 

(b,)  Grants  wOl  also  be  made  for  attendance  of  scholars  (being  over 

twelve   years   of    a^e  *)  at  approved  courses    of    practical 

instruction,  as  follows : — 

(1.)  For  attendance  at  a  course  of  lessons  in  Experimental 
Science,  at  the  rate    of  12«.  64.   per  100  hours' 
attendance. 
(2.)  For  attendance  at  a  course  of  Manual  Instruction  or 
for  the  attendance  of  girls  at  lessons  in  GookerVy 
LaUndry  Work,  Dairying,  Dressmaking,  or  practical 
Household  Economy,  at  the  rate  of  Ss.  id,  per 
100  hours'  attendance. 
The  hours  of  attendance  on  which  grant  is  claimed  under  this 
sub-section  must  not  exceed  a  reasonable  proportion  of  the 
total  number  of  hours  of  instruction,  and  the  Department 
reserves  the  right  to  disallow  or  to  pay  at  a  reduced  rate 
attendances  which  are  deemed  to  be  excessive.     An  estimate 
of  the  probable  number  of  hours  of  instruction  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  H.M.  Inspector  beforehand  for  approval. 
{c)  As  a  condition  of  the  grants  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  sub- 
section the  Department  must  be  satisfied : — 

(1.)  That  the  accommodation  provided  for  the  purpose 
of  any  form  of  practical  instruction  is  sufficient  and 
suitable. 
(2.)  That  the  lessons  are  given  by  properly  qualified 
instructorsf,  and  are,  as  a  rule,  of  not  less  than  1^ 
hours'  duration  in  each  case. 

*  See  Article  29.  I.  For  the  purpose  of  these  granta,  a  pupil  may  be  taken 
to  \te  twelve  years  of  ago  at  the  "  tixed  date  "  (preceding  or  succeeding)  which  is 
nearest  to  hb  twelfth  birthday. 

t  A  teacher  of  Cookery  nnder  this  section  must  as  a  rule  hold  a  certificate 
from  a  Trainiiu;  School  of  Cookery  recognised  by  the  Department. 

A  teacher  ot  Woodwork  and  Metal- work  must  as  a  rule  hold  the  teacher's 
certificate  in  these  subiects  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute,  of  the 
Educational  Handwork  or  Sloyd  Association  of  Scotland,  of  the  Board  of 
Examinations  for  Educational  Handwork,  or  of  some  other  recognised 
examining  body  whose  requirements,  standard  of  examination,  and  mode  of 
oondacUng  the  examination,  are  for  this  purpose  approved  by  the  Department. 
But  in  these  and  other  subjects  of  practical  instruction  the  Department  may 
in  special  circumstances  recognise  teachers  whose  competence  in  otherwtee 
proved  to  the  satinfactiop  of  the  pepartmentt 
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(3.)  That   lessons    for    which    these    grants   are  claimed     J^gfjUli^ 
consist  mainly  of  individual  work  on  the  part  of  U  (c)  (9). 
the  pupils,  properly  directed  and  supervised,  and  in      SS  (e.) 
general  accordance  with  a  scheme  of  work  deter* 
mined  beforehand.     No  payment  will  be  made  on 
account  of  the  attendances  of  pupils  at  any  of  these 
courses  of  instruction  for  more  than  one  year  unless 
the  scheme  of  work  provides  for  different  and  more 
advanced  exercises  in  each  successive  year. 

(4.)  That,  as  a  rule,  not  more  than  18  pupils  are  taken  at 
a  time  for  a  practice  lesson  by  any  one  teacher. 

^5.)  But  demonstration  lessons  in  Cookery  or  in  other  sub- 
jects of  practical  instruction  in  which  demonstration 
lessons  are  necessary  or  useful,  may  be  reckoned  as 
lessons  for  the  purposes  of  this  grant  to  a  number 
not  exceeding  half  of  the  total  number  of  lessons 
given,  provided  that  attendance  at  such  demonstra- 
tion lessons  shall  not  bo  reckoned  for  more  than 
54  pupils  at  a  time.  ^ 

22.  Where  in  any  parish  (or  burgh  in  which  the  population  does  not 
exceed  10,000),  in  one  of  the  counties  of  Inverness,  ArevU,  Bcms, 
Sutherland,  Caithness,  and  Orkney  and  Shetland,  there  shall  be  main- 
tained at  one  or  more  centres  sanctioned  by  the  Department,  a  school 
in  which  at  least  one  teacher  shall  be  certified  by  the  Inspector  to 
be  qualified  to  give  efficient  instruction  in  the  subjects  of  the  approved 
curriculum,  and  where,  independently  of  such  teacher,  there  shall  be 
provided  a  staff  which,  after  a  deduction  of  30  scholars  from  the  average 
attendance,  shall  fulfil  the  requirements  of  Article  32  (c),  to  such  a 
school  a  further  grant  may  be  made  of  6^.  calculated  on  the  avorage 
attendance  of  the  pupils  over  10  years  of  age. 

Calculation  of  Attendance, 

23.  Attendance  at  a  morning  or  afternoon  meeting  may  not  lie 
reckoned  for  any  scholar  who  has  been  under  instruction  in  secular 
subjects  less  than  two  hours,*  or  in  an  Infant  School,  an  Infant 
IMvision,  or  class  for  Defective  Children  (Article  20  II.),  one  hour  and 
ahalft; 

(a.)  Between  the  1st  of  November  and  1st  of  April,  two  attendances 
may  be  registered  for  any  scholar  who  has  been  under  secular 
instruction  for  four  hours,  in  the  morning  and  afternoon  taken 
together. 

(6.)  Two  consecutive  hours  are  reckoned  as  an  attendance  and  a  half 
in  the  case  of — 

(1.)  Scholars  who  are  employed  under  any  half-time  Act. 
(2.)  Scholars  residing    two    miles    or    upwards    from    a 
suitable  State-aided  school. 

(e.)  No  additional  attendances  shall  be  reckoned  under  sub-section  (b) 
of  this  Article  for  any  scholar  who  has  not  attended  at  least 
200  times  in  the  course  of  the  school  year ;  and  the  addi- 
tional attendances  shall  be  limited  to  such  a  number  as,  when 
added  to  the  number  of  actual  attendances,  will  give  a  total 
equal  to  three-fourths  of  the  number  of  attendances  which 
such  scholar  could  have  made  during  the  year. 

*  Hiis  may  indade  an  interval  of  15  nilDUtes  for  recreation  during  a  meeuuit 
of  S  lioiurB,  or  5  to  10  minates  in  a  shorter  meeting. 
t  Koi  indiiding  any  time  allowed  for  recreation. 
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A!rticfef  '^^*  '^^^^^^^i^^^o  ^^  scholars  at  approved  forms  of  physical  exercise, 
24-29  1*  (^0  01*  swimming  lessons,  under  a  competent  instructor,  or  at  any  other 
form  of  instruction  provided  for  in  the  time-table  and  apiHt)Ted  by  the 
Inspector  as  being  of  the  nature  of,  or  contributing  to  the  efficiency  of, 
the  instruction  under  Article  19  A.  4,  5,  6,  and  7  may  be  counted  as 
school  attendance  for  such  number  of  hours  as  is  shown  in  the  time- 
table approved  by  the  Inspector. 

Should  it  be  desired  to  count  as  school  attendance  attendance  at  special 
lessons  occurring  irregularly,  and  not  provided  for  in  the  time-table, 
due  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  such  lessons  shall  be  given  to 
the  Inspector,  and  his  approval  obtained.  Sanction  under  this  Article 
for  visits  to  museums,  or  for  any  form  of  out^loor  lessons,  will  not, 
as  a  rule,  be  given,  except  in  the  case  of  approved  forms  of  physical 
exercise,  for  more  than  18  scholars  at  a  time,  under  the  charge  of  one 
teacher. 

25.  Attendances  may  not  be  reckoned  for  any  scholar  in  a  day  school 
under  3  or  above  18  years  of  age. 

26.  The  average  number  in  attendance  for  any  period  is  found  by 
adding  together  the  attendances  of  all  the  scholars  for  that  same  period, 
and  dividing  the  sum  by  the  number  of  times  the  school  has  met  within 
the  same  period ;  the  quotient  is  the  average  number  in  attendance. 

27.  Lapsed  Article, 

28.  Lapsed  Article. 

29.  I.  A  scholar  who  in  the  ordinary  course  of  school  promotion  has 
been  placed  in  the  highest  class  of  the  Senior  Division  of  the  School, 
and  has  been  in  regular  attendance  at  that  class  for  not  less  thui  six 
months,  upon  being  certified  by  the  teacher  of  the  class  and  by  the 
headmaster  of  the  school  to  be  of  good  proficiency  in  the  work  of  the 
chss,  may  be  presented  to  the  Inspector  for  approval  of  his  enrolment 
in  a  supplementary  course  (Article  21)  or  a  Higher  Grade  Department 
(Chapter  IX.),  and  the  Inspector  may,  if  he  is  satisfied  that  tne  work 
of  the  class  shows  sufficient  advancement,  and  after  such  examination 
of  individual  candidates  as  he  may  think  fit,  authorise  such  enrcdment 
for  the  purpose  of  the  award  of  a  grant  under  Article  21  or  Chapter 
IX.  of  the  Code.*  Provided  always,  that  it  shall  be  in  the  power  of 
the  Inspector  to  withhold  such  authorisation  as  regards  the  whole  of 
t^e  candidates,  upon  any  sufficient  evidence  that  due  care  has  not  been 
exercised  in  the  promotion  of  scholars  in  the  various  classes  of  the 
school,  or  that  the  selection  of  candidates  for  presentation  under  this 
Article  has  been  improperly  or  carelessly  made. 

A  pupil  presented  as  aforesaid  will  be  expected — 

(a.)  To  read  at  sight,  with  good  pronunciation  and  with  intelligent 

phrasing,  narrative  prose  of  moderate  difficulty. 
(5.)  To  write  to  dictation  with  good  spelling  and  legiole  and  regular 

hand-writing,  a  narrative  passage  previously  unseen. 

*  Euro] men t  for  the  purposes  of  these  grants  most  be  made  from  oertain 
fixed  dates  (not  more  than  tnree)  proposed  by  the  Managers  and  sancticmed  hy 
the  Department.  These  dates,  when  selected,  must  be  adhered  to  for  a  series 
of  years.  In  defanlt  of  any  special  application  by  Manaeers,  these  dates  will  be 
taken  to  be  the  1st  of  Ausost,  1st  of  Jannaiy,  1st  of  Apnl,  or  the  next  following 
days  on  which  the  pnpil  is  in  attendance. 

Pupils  may  be  enrolled  at  these  dates  after  approval  by  the  Inspector,  and 
pupils  who  are  otherwise  qualified,  except  as  regaras  approval  bv  the  Inspetotor, 
may  be  provisionally  enrolled  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  inspector  at  his 
next  visit.  Managers  will  be  responsible  for  directing  Uie  attention  of  the 
Inspector  to  any  cases  of  provisional  enrolment  since  the  date  of  his  preceding 
visit,  and  no  such  enrolment  will  be  deemed  to  be  valid  except  when  in  aoooid- 
ance  with  a  schedule  signed  by  him. 
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(c)  To  answer  questions  as  to  the  subject  matter  of  and  the  mean-     Artiolai 
ing  of  words  and  sentences  in  the  reading  books  in  use  in  the      29  L  {e.]" 
class ;  these  answers,  when  necessary,  to  be  expressed  in  com-      M  (a*)* 
plete  sentences  or  in  a  consecution  of  sentences. 
{(L)  To  write  a  composition,  the  heads  being  given,  or  to  give  in 

writing  the  substance  of  a  passage  read. 
(e.)  To  know  the  four  rules  of  arithmetic  as  applied  to  whole  num- 
bers, easy  vulgar  fractions,  and  decimals  to  three  places,  and 
to  be  expert  in  appljring  this  knowledge  to  the  calculation, 
both  mentally  and  on  paper,  of  simple  sums  in  money  and  in 
the  common  weights  and  measures. 
(/.)  To  be  reasonably  proficient  in  the  other  subjects  included  in  the 

approved  scheme  of  work  of  the  class. 
XL  A  Certificate  of  Merit  will  be  granted  to  any  scholar  over  four- 
teen  years  of  age  at  a  certain  fixed  date'^  who,  after  enrolment  in  a 
sapplementary  course  of  study  with  the  approval  of  the  Inspector,  as 
aforesaid,  has  followed  that  course  for  not  less  than  a  year,  remains  at 
school  till  the  said  fixed  date,  is  certified  by  the  headmaster  to  be  of 
good  character  and  conduct,  and  is  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  In- 
spector to  have  made  good  progress  in  the  studies  of  the  approved 
course.  Each  pupil  enroUea  in  a  supplementary  course  shall  keep  an 
individual  record  of  the  work  done  by  him,  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Inspector  for  verification  and  test  at  any  of  his  visits,  and  being  vouched 
for  by  the  teacher,  to  be  made  the  basis  of  entry  upon  the  merit 
eertificate. 

:30.  If  the  sanitary  authority  of  the  district  in  which  the  school  is 
situated,  or  any  two  members  thereof,  acting;  on  the  advice  of  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health,  require  either  the  closure  of  the  school  in 
whole  or  iii  part  or  the  exclusion  of  certain  children  for  a  specified  time, 
with  a  view  to  preventing  the  spread  of  disease  or  any  danger  to  health 
likely  to  arise  trom  the  condition  of  the  school,  such  requirement  must 
at  once  be  complied  with,  but  after  compliance  appeal  may  be  made  to 
the  Department  if  the  requirement  is  considered  unreasonable. 

31.  Lapsed  Ariide. 

Bedudion  of  Ch-ant, 

32.  The  amount  which  may  be  claimed  by  the  managers  (Articles  19, 
21,  and  22,  and  Chapter  IX.)  may  be  reduced, t — 

(n.)  If  it  exceeds  175.  M,  per  scholar  in  average  attendance  during 
the  year  (Article  11),  by  its  excess  above  the  income  |  of  the 

^  See  preoedinff  note  to  this  Article.  For  the  purpose  of  the  award  of  a  Merit 
Certificate,  a  canaidate  may  be  taken  to  be  14  at  the  **  fixed  date  "  preceding  or  at 
that  BdcoeecUng  his  foorteenth  birthday,  whichever  is  the  nearer.  Intimation 
■hoald  be  made  to  the  Inspector  on  the  appropriate  form  at  the  beginning  of 
each  tenn,  of  any  candidates  to  whom  it  is  proposed  to  award  certificates  at  the 
close  of  that  term,  and  if  the  Inspector  signifies  that  he  will  be  nnahle  to  visit 
the  school  during  that  term,  exercise  books  and  any  other  available  evidence  of 
the  candidates*  proficiency  must  be  forwarded  to  him,  together  with  the 
achednles  containing  the  teacher's  reoommendations,  for  his  consideration  and 
deeision  as  'to  the  award  of  certificates.  Managers  will  be  responsible  in  all 
eases  for  due  presentation  of  the  evidence  of  proficiency,  and  for  obtaining 
the  Inspector's  confirmation  of  the  proposed  award  of  certificates. 

t  The  conditions  of  this  Article  do  not  apply  to  grants  under  Article  19  D. 
or  Article  20,  nor  to  the  gnmts  for  di-awing  under  Article  19.  B.  4. 

X  See  Elementary  Education  Act,  1876,  sections  19  (1)  and  53.  This  may 
indndspartof  the  salary  4  '  '"* 

cooking,  or  any  other  sp< 
Mho<^,  or  a  small  expenditure  < 

Sunday  schools  or  on  such  items  as  school  treats,  clothing,  money  prises,  interest 
oOt  or  repayment  of,  loans  (Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1S72,  §  45),  or  any  outlay 
oo  the  pramisas  beyond  the  ooet  of  ordinary  repairs  or  any  outlay  foi  other  pur* 
poees  not  recognised  by  the  Deps^rtment  as  educational. 
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^yf«^j^  school  trom  all  sources  whatever,  other  than  the  gratit 

82  (^)-<c.)  provided  that  this  reduction  does  not  bring  the  grant  below 

17s.  6d.  per  scholar. 
Exaction : — 

In  any  parish  (not  burgh)  in  the  counties  of  Inverness, 
Argyll,  Koss,  Orkney  and  Shetland,  Sutherland  and  Caithness 
"  wnere  a  School  rate  of  not  less  than  3d,  in  the  pound  on  the 
*' rateable  value  of  the  parish  has  been  levied"  (Education 
(Scotland)  Act,  1872,  sec.  G7,  and  Parliamentary  Grant 
(Caithness  and  Sutherland)  Act,  1889),  this  Aiticle  will  not 
be  enforced. 
{b,)  By  not  less  than  one-tenth  nor  more  than  one-half  in  the  whole 
upon  the  Inspector's  report  for  serious  defects,  either  in 
organization  or  classification,  for  faults  of  instruction,  includ- 
ing instruction  of  pupil-ttachers,  discipline,  or  registration, 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  or  for  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
managers  to  exercise  due  care  in  the  supervision  and  verifica- 
tion of  the  registers,  for  overcrowding  or  defective  ventilation 
of  class-rooms,  or  for  untidy  state  of  rooms  or  offices,  or  (after 
six  months'  notice)  for  failure  on  the  part  of  the  managers  to 
remedy  any  defect  in  the  premises  which  seriously  interferes 
with  the  efficiency  of  the  school,  or  to  provide  proper  furni- 
ture, books,  maps,  and  other  apparatus  of  elementary  in- 
struction. If  the  Inspector  at  a  visit  without  notice  (Article 
12),  not  less  than  six  months  after  intimation  has  been  given 
of  the  requirements  of  the  Department,  reports  that  they 
have  not  been  carried  into  efiect,  a  deduction  may  be  made 
from  the  next  grant  to  the  school. 
(c) — 1.  If  a  staff  of  pupil-teachers  (Ai-ticle  70)  is  not  provided,  at 
the  rate  of  one  for  every  25  (or  fniction  of  25)  scholars  over 
three  years  of  age  in  average  attendance,  after  the  first  50, — 
A  deduction,  at  the  rate  of  1/.  for  th^  year,  will  be  niade 
on  account  of  each  of  the  first  15  scholars  out  of  every  25 
for  whom  a  pupil-teacher  is  required  but  not  provided.* 

2.  A  certificated  (Article  42)  assistant  teacher,  is  sufficient  for  a 

further  average  attendance  of  60  scholars;  an  assistant  teacher 
fulfilling  the  conditions  of  Article  79  (a)  or  (6),  for  45  scholars; 
and  an  assistant  teacher  fulfilling  the  conditions  of  Article  79 
{c)f  for  35  scholars,  provided  that  the  Department  is  satisfied 
as  to  the  distribution  of  the  staff  as  between  the  varioua 
classes,  and  that  in  no  case  are  more  than  60  children 
habitually  under  the  charge  of  one  teacher. 

3.  In  mixed,  girls',  and  infant  schools  a  woman  (not  less  than  18 

jrears  of  age)  if  employed  throughout  the  day  in  the  general 
instruction  of  the  scholars,  and  in  teaching  needlework,  is,  if 
approved  bv  the  Inspector,  accepted  as  equivalent  to  a  pupil- 
teacher.  Not  more  than  one  woman  qualified  under  Uiia 
section  can  be  recognised  in  any  one  school,  and  the  sanction 
of  the  Department  must  be  obtained  at  the  time  of  her 
appointment. 

*  Aooordmg  to  this  rule, — 

(1.)  No  pupil  teacher  is  reqnired  when  the  average  attendance  does  not 

exceed  60. 
(2L)  One  pupU-teacher  is  required  when  it  exceeds  50  bat  does  not  exceed  76. 
(8.)  Two  pnoU-teachen  are  required  when  it  exoeede  75  but  does  not  excoad 
lOC^  and  so  on,  but  see  Artlole  70  {g). 
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(J.)  By  one-twelfth  for  each  month  of  interval  between  the  employ- 

ment  of  two  certificated  teachers  (Article  17  (d) ),  unless  due  $%  (i<.)->40. 
to  some  exceptional  and  unavoidable  cause,  intimated  at  the 
time  and  accepted  by  the  Department  as  sufficient.  This 
reduction  is  not  made  if  the  interval  does  not  exceed  three 
months,  during  which  the  school  has  been  in  charge  of  an 
uncertificated  teacher. 

(«.)  Where  a  grant  is  payable  for  a  school  which  has  been  closed,  the 
amount  of  such  grant  shall  not,  as  a  rule,  exceed  the  amount 
of  the  net  outstanding  liabilities  on  current  account  of  the 
school  at  the  time  of  its  closing. 

33.  If  the  excess  of  scholars  has  arisen  from  increased  attendance 
since  the  last  settlement  of  the  school  staflf  (Article  39),  the  amount 
claimed  by  the  managers  is  not  reduced  under  Article  32  (r). 

School   Diary  J    Log-Book^    dec. 

34.  In  every  school  receivinK  annual  grants,  the  managers  must  pro- 
vide out  of  the  school  funds,  besides  the  Code  for  the  year,  and 
registers  of  attendance  (Article  17)  (/.), — 

(a.)  A  diary  or  log-book. 

(b.)  A  portfolio  to  contain  official  letters,  which  should  be 
numbered  in  the  order  of  their  receipt. 

(tf.)  A  time  table  and  scheme  of  work  (Article  19  A.  8). 

35.  The  diary  or  log-book  must  be  stoutly  bound  and  contain  not 
less  than  300  ruled  pages. 

36.  The  principal  teacher  must  make  at  least  once  a  week  in  the  log- 
book an  entry  which  will  specify  the  progress  of  the  pupils,  monitors, 
and  pupil  teachers,  visits  of  managers,  and  other  facts  concerning  the 
sehool  or  its  teachers,  such  as  the  dates  of  ivithdrawals,  commencements 
of  duty,  illness,  visits  of  the  compulsory  officer,  etc,  which  may 
require  to  be  referred  to  at  any  future  time,  or  may  otherwise  deserve 
to  oe  recorded. 

37.  No  reflections  or  opinions  of  a  general  character  are  to  be  entered 
in  the  log  book. 

38.  No  entry  once  made  in  the  log-book  may  be  removed  or  altered 
otherwise  than  by  a  subsequent  entry. 

39.  The  summary  ot  the  Inspector's  annual  report  and  any  remarks 
made  upon  it  by  the  Department,  when  communicated  to  the  managers, 
must  be  immediately  copied  verbaiim  into  the  log-book,  with  the  names 

and  standing  {certificated  teacher  of  the doss,  orfupU  teetcher  of  the '- 

year^  or  assista/rU  teacher)  of  all  teachers  to  be  continued  on,  or  added  to, 
or  withdrawn  from  the  school  staff  according  to  the  decision  of  the 
Department  upon  the  Inspector's  report.  The  correspondent  or  two  of 
the  mana^rs  must  sign  this  entry,  which  settles  the  school  staff  for  the 
year  (Article  11).  Any  report  of  a  visit  without  notice  which  may  be 
communicated  by  the  Department  to  the  managers  should  also  be 
entered  in  the  log-book. 

40.  The  Inspector  may  call  for  the  log-look  and  portfolio  at  any 
visit  and  will  report  whether  they  appear  to  have  been  properly  kept. 
He  will  ^)ecially  refer  to  the  entry  made  pursuant  to  Article  39,  and  no 
will  require  to  see  entries  accounting  for  any  subsequent  change  in  the 
sdiool  staff.  He  will  also  note  in  the  log-book  every  visit  paid  without 
notice  (Article  12),  making  an  entry  of  such  particulars  as  require  the 
attention  of  the  managers. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

TEACHERS. 

41.  The  recognised  claases  of  teachers  are, — (a,^  Certificated  teachers 
(&.)  Provisionally  certificated  teachers.  (c.)  Assistant  teachers 
(d,)  Pupil-teachers. 

Lay  persons  alone  can  be  recognised  as  teachers. 

Teachers*  OertiJicaUa^  and  Probation, 

42.  In  order  to  obtain  certificates,  candidates  must  either  complete 
two  or  more  years  of  training  as  King's  Scholars  or  King's  Stuaenta 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Department,  or  pass  in  second  year's  papers 
at  the  Certificate  Examination  (Article  47.  II.),  and  must  undergo 
probation  by  actual  service  in  school  (Article  51). 

43.  Candidates  trained  as  King's  Scholars  in  Training  Colleges  or  as 
King's  Students  under  Local  Committees  must  follow  a  curricoliim* 
approved  by  the  Department,  and  receive  instruction  in  each  subject 
of  such  curriculum,  either  at  University  Classes  or  in  accordance  with 
a  syllabus  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  Department.  The 
character  of  the  work  and  attainments  of  each  candidate  must  be 
recorded,  and  will  be  tested  in  such  manner  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  Department,  who  will  determine,  on  the  completion  of  the  period 
of  training,  whether  or  not  a  certificate  may  be  conditionally  grafted. 

44.  An  examination  for  candidates  other  than  King's  Scholars  and 
King's  Students  will  be  held  on  Monday,  2nd  July,  andfollowing  days, 
at  such  centres  as  may  be  necessary. 

The  oorrespondinc  examination  held  hy  the  Board  of  Education  is  aooe|ited 
as  equivalent  to  the  Scotch  examination. 

45.  A  syllabus  of  the  subjects  of  examination  may  be  had  by 
candidates  for  examination  or  School  Managers  on  application  to  the 
Department. 

46.  The  names  of  all  candidates  must  be  notified  to  the  Department 
before  the  Ist  of  May. 

This  rule  will  be  strictly  enforced. 
t47.  I. — The  examination  in  first  year's  papers  is  open  to  candidates 
who  are  upwards  of  20  years  of  age  on  the  1st  October  next  following 
the  date  of  the  Certificate  Examination  and  have  either — 

been  employed  for  not  less  than  one  year  as  provisionally 

certificated  teachers  (Article  60) ;  or, 
served  as  assistant  teachers  (Article  79),  for  at  least  12 
months,  in  day  schools,  approved  by  the  Department, 
under  certificated  teachers,  and  obtained  a  favourable 
report  from  an  inspector  on  their  skill  in  teaching  and 
reading. 

II. — The  examination  in  second  year's  papers  is  open  to, — 
(a.)  {lapsed  article), 
(b.)  Candidates  who  have  passed  the  examination  in  first  year's 

*  The  general  requirements  of  the  Department  as  to  the  currioulom  to  be 
followed  will  be  found  in  the  Circular  Letter  to  Training  Colleges  and  Local 
Committees,  dated  aoth  August  1901  {see  Appendix  IL). 

t  This  Article  (read  with  Article  79)  shows  how  persons  who  have  not  been 
pupil-teaohen  may  qualify  themselvee  for  employment  as  teachers  of  public  or 
Btate^ded  sehoofi, 
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papers,  and  hare  sub^oquently,  while  in  a  situation  aa  provi-  ArtielM 

sionally  certificated  teachers  or  assistant  teachers  (Article  60  47  I|.  (c)-^ 
or  79),  obtained  a  second  favourable  report  from  an  Inspector  50  (a-) 
on  their  skill  in  teaching  and  reading* 

(c).  Graduates  in  Arts  or  Science  of  any  University  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  who,  after  a  course  of  training,*  for  not  less 
than  six  months,  in  a  day  school,  approved  by  the  Department, 
satisfy  the  Inspector  of  their  practical  skill  as  teachers. 

Candidates  who  at  the  time  of  the  examination  are  not  teachers  of 
schools  to  which  annual  grants  are  or  may  be  made,  must  be  recom- 
mended by  the  managers  of  the  school  in  which  they  last  served. 

No  candidates  will  be  recognised  as  certificated  teachers  untU  the 
Department  is  satisfied  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  School 
Teachers  Superannuation  Rules  (Scotland)  of  their  age  and  physical 
capacity. 

.48  (aJ)  Graduates  (Article  47  II  (c))  are  not  required  to  take  any 
papers  save  those  on  School  Management  (i.e.,  the  School  Management 
paper  for  second  year  students,  and  a  special  paper  for  graduates) 
whieh  will  include  questions  to  test  their  knowledge  of  elementary 
aabjects  and  the  methods  of  teaching  them. 

(5.)  The  Department  may  accept  in  place  of  the  school  management 
paper  and  the  special  paper  for  graduates,  a  certificate  or  (Sploma 
e^ranted  by  a  Scottish  University  upon  an  examination  following  a 
mil  course  of  instruction  in  the  principles,  methods,  and  history  of 
education,  and  a  course  (held  sufficient  by  the  Department)  of  practical 
training  in  a  school  or  schools  approved  by  the  Department.  The 
(Bxamination  will  be  conducted  jointly  by  the  University  author- 
ities and  one  or  more  of  the  Chief  Inspectors,  and  must  be  such  as  to 
satisfy  the  Department  as  to  the  candidate's  knowledge  of  elementary 
subjects  and  the  methods  of  teaching  them.  Candidates  who  desire 
to  be  recognised  as  certificated  teachers  under  this  Section  cannot 
be  so  recognised  until  they  have  satisfied  the  Department  of  their 
physical  capacity,  and  have  produced  satisfactory  evidence  as  to  a^e, 
m  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  School  Teachers  Superannuation 
Boles  (Scotland). 

49.  A  Ust  is  published  showing  the  successful  candidates  for  reoogni- 
tion  as  certificated  teachers,  arranged,  in  the  ease  of  those  who  attend 
the  Certificate  Examination,  in  three  divisions  in  the  first  year,  and 
three  divisions  in  the  second  year. 

50.  t  The  relative  proficiency  of  the  candidates  according  to  examina* 
tion,  and  the  nature  of  the  professional  training  (Article  47)  which 
they  have  received,  are  recorded  upon  their  certificates. 

(a.)  Students  who  pass  successfully  through  their  course  of 
training  receive  special  mention  thereof  on  their  certificates. 

*  This  eovne  ma^  bo  taken  (1)  after  graduation ;  (2)  in  the  Interval  between 
two  Umyenity  eeosioiis;  or  (8)  daring  one  of  these  sessions,  in  which  case  the 
student  must  attend  the  Hchool  selected  for  the  purpose,  for  at  least  eight  hours 
a  week,  for  24  weeks,  and  must  take  such  part  in  the  ^neral  work  of  the  school 
M  will  enable  him  to  become  fully  acquainted  with  its  organisation  and 
■Mlliods  of  teaching. 
-  t  ^  Footnote  *  on  next  page. 
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jlrtielas  (^-)  '^^^  second  year's  syllabus  for   females  includos  special 

60  (6  )-5S.  subjects  for  the  teachers  of  infants.    Candidates  who  pass  in  these 

subjects,  and  complete  their  probation  (Article  51)  in  schools  for 
infants,  receive  special  mention  thereof  (stamp)  on  their  certificates 

51.  Candidates  for  certificates,  after  fulfilling  the  preliminary  con- 
ditions referred  to  in  Article  42,  must,  if  continuously  engaged  in  the 
same  schools,  undergo  a  period  of  probation  of  at  least  one  year  and 
three  months  in  schools  to  which  annual  grants  may  be  made,  or  ini 
Training  College.  At  the  end  of  the  school  year  in  which  this  period 
is  completed,  a  certificate  will  be  issued,  provided  that  the  Inspector's 
report  upon  the  work  of  the  candidate,  as  ascertained  at  any  visit 
or  visits  during  the  period  of  probation  is  favourable. 

In  cases  where  a  teacher  is  appointed  to  another  school  before  com- 
pleting the  period  of  probation,  the  change  being  due  to  causes  approved 
by  the  Department  the  certificate  will  be  issued  at  the  end  of  the 
school  year  of  the  school  in  which  he  is  then  engaged  which  follows 
next  after  the  completion  of  a  probationary  period  of  two  years,  pro- 
vided that  the  Inspector's  report  upon  his  work  is  favourable. 

Should  the  reports  upon  the  candidate's  work  during  the  proba- 
tionary period  be  unfavourable,  the  issue  of  the  certificate  may  be 
delayed  for  such  time  as  the  Department  may  determine. 

A  like  period  of  good  service  as  an  elementary  teacher  in  the  Army 
or  Eoyal  Navy,  or  (within  Great  Britain^  in  Poor  Law  Schools, 
Certified  Industrial  and  Day  Industrial  schools,  or  Certified  Ke- 
formatories,  will  be  accepted  as  fulfilling  the  conditions  of  this  Article 
if  it  is  reported  by  the  proper  Department  in  each  case  to  have  been 
satisfactorily  completed. 

52.  Teachers  who  have  completed  two  or  more  years  of  training  as 
King's  Scholars  or  Kind's  Students  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Depart- 
ment, or  have  passed  m  second  year's  papers  at  the  Certincate 
Examination,  may  be  reco^sed  as  certificated  teachers  from  the  first 
day  of  the  month  succeecung  the  close  of  their  period  of  training,  or 
of  the  Examination,  as  the  case  may  be. 

53.*  Certificates  are  issued  of  three  classes.  No  certificate  is 
originally  issued  above  the  second  class. 

54.*  Candidates  who  are  placed  by  examination  in  the  first  division  of 

the  second  year  (Article  49),  graduates  examined  under  Article  47  II.  (c) 

and  certificated  teachers  who  subsequently  become  graduates  in  Arts  or 

Science  of  any  University  in  the  United  Kingdom  receive  certificates  of 

the  second  class,  which  can  be  raised  to  the  first  class  by  good  service  only. 

(a.)  Certificates  remain  in  force  for  10  years  from  the  date  of 

their  issue,  after  which  interval  they  are  open  to  revision  according 

to  the  intermediate  reports.     For  this  purpose  the  Department 

may  from  time  to  time  require  from  an  Inspector  a  special  report 

ns  to  the  work  of  any  teacher. 

(b.)  No  entries  are  made  by  inspectors  on  parchment  certificates, 

but  teachers  are  entitled  to  claim  from  the  managers  a  certified 

copy  of  the  Inspector's  annual  report  as  soon  as  it  has  been 

entered  in  the  log-book. 

55.*  Candidates  who  are  placed  by  examination  in  the  second  or 

third  division  of  the  second  year  (Article  49),  receive  certificates  of  the 

third  class,  which  can  be  raised  by  good  service  only. 

*  The  subiect  of  the  examination  for  Teachers'  CertificateB  of  Candidates 
other  than  Sing'B  Scholan  and  King's  Students  is  at  present  under  TMt 
Lordsbipe'  oonsiaeration,  and  the  eUssification  referred  to  in  these  Aitides  Is 
to  be  ragarded  as  pfrovisloaal  only. 
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56.  All  certificates  issued  after  Ist  April,   1899,  to  teachers  who    ArtidM 
became     certificated    after    that    date,     and    the    certificates    of  58-70  (a), 
existing  teachers  who  have  accepted  the  Elementary  School  Teachers 
(Superannuation)  Act,  1898,  in  terms  of  Section  5  thereof,  shall  expire 

on  the  holder  attaining  the  aee  of  65,  unless  the  Department,  on 
grounds  of  special  fitness,  shall  allow  his  service  to  continue  for  a 
Farther  limited  time. 

FrovisionaUy  CeriificcUed  Teachers. 

57.  Provisional  certificates  do  not  entitle  the  teachers  to  have  the 
charge  of  pupil  teachers. 

58-9.  Lapsed  Articles. 

60.  Pupil-teachers  who  have  completed  their  engagement  with  credit 
and  have  passed  in  the  first  or  second  class  in  the  King's  Scholarship 
examination,  or  have  passed  in  first  year's  papers  at  the  examina* 
tion  for  teachers'  certificates,  may,  if  specially  recommended  by 
the  inspector,  on  the  ground  of  their  practieied  skiU  as  teachers,  be  pro- 
visicmally  certificated  (higher  grade)  for  immediate  service  in  charge  of 
schools  which  have  an  annual  average  attendance  of  not  more  than  60* 
scholars  ;  and  pupil-teachers  and  others  who  satisfy  the  conditions  of 
Article  79  may,  with  the  special  sanction  of  the  Department,  be  pro- 
visionally certificated  (lower  grade)  for  immediate  service  in  charge  of 
schools  which  have  an  annual  average  attendance  of  not  more  than  40* 
scholars.  Their  continued  recognition  will  be  dependent  on  the  report 
of  the  Inspector  as  to  their  fitness  for  such  a  post. 

The  provisional  certificate  is  confined  to  an  entry  of  the  name 
in  a  register  kept  by  the  Department^  and  does  not  involve  the  issue 
of  any  certificate. 

61.  Lapsed  Article. 

62.  The  managers  of  several  schools  may  combine  to  employ  an 
oiganizing  teacher  to  superintend  the  certificated  teachers  of  these 
schools  {see  footnde  to  Aiiicle  32  (a)  ). 

63-6.  Lapsed  Articles, 

Reports  of  Managers  arui  Inspector, 

67.  The  managers  must  annually  state  whether  the  teacher's  charac- 
ter, conduct,  and  attention  to  duty  have  been  satisfactory. 

68.  The  Inspector  reports  of  each  school  visited  by  him  whether  it  is 
efficient  in  organization,  discipline,  instruction,  and  registration. 

69.  A  certificate  may,  at  any  time,  be  recalled,  suspended,  or  reduced 
if  the  certificate  or  report  under  Articles  67  and  68  is  not  satisfactory  ; 
but  not  until  the  Department  has  informed  the  teacher  of  the  charges 
against  him,  and  given  him  an  opportunity  of  explanation. 

Pupil  Teachers  and  Monitors. 

70.  Pupil-teachers  are  boys  or  girls  employed  to  serve  in  a  day  t  school 
on  the  following  conditions,  namely  : — 

(a.)  That  the  school  is  under  the  charge  of  a  certificated  teacher  ; 
that  the  premises  and  apparatus  are  suitable  ;  and  that  the  Inspec- 
tor reports  the  school  to  be  efficient  in  respect  of  organization, 

*  If  this  Dumber  is  ezcocded,  no  grant  is  j^d,  unlen  the  ezoess  of  scholars 
has  arisen  fium  an  increased  attendanoe  of  children  sinoe  the  last  settlement  of 
the  school  staff  ( Artiele  39). 

t  PnpU-teaehera  may  not  be  employed  in  ConUnnation  Classes. 
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AitUdM  discipline,  and  instruction.    The  pupil-teachers  must  serve  in  the 

70(&.)H[<3f.)2.  school  under  the  superintendence  of  the  principal  teacher,  and 
suitable  arrangements  must  be  made  for  their  instruction  either  in 
central  classes  or  otherwise. 

{b.)  At  the  date  of  their  engagement  the  pupil  teachers  must  be 
not  Jess  than  14  years  (completed)  of  age,  have  obtained  a 
certificate  of  merit  (Article  29.  II),  have  shown  satisfactory  pr^ 
ficiency  in  the  work  of  a  second  year's  course  of  a  Higher  Grade 
School  or  Department,  or  have  the  higher  qualifications  for 
engagement  mentioned  in  the  next  paragraph.  The  en^ge- 
ment  of  a  pupil-teacher  should,  as  a  rule,  begm  on  the  Ist  July 
and  end  on  the  dOth  June;  the  previous  sanction  of  die 
Department  must  be  obtained  before  any  other  course  is 
followed.  The  engagement  must  be  for  two  or  for  four  years, 
unless  shortened  or  lengthened  under  Article  70  (d),* 

Candidates  who  are  not  less  than  16  years  of  age  may  be 
engaged  for  a  period  of  two  years  if  they  pass  the  examination 
for  the  end  of  the  second  year  (Schedule  I.),  or,  in  addition  to 
passing  the  preliminary  examination  (Schedule  I.)  have  obtained 
a  pass  in  the  Lower  Grade  at  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination 
in  at  least  three  subjects,  of  which  one  must  be  English  (includ- 
ing History  and  Geography),  one  an  ancient  or  modem  foreign 
language,  and  one  Mathematics.! 

(c)  They  must  be  of  the  same  sex  as  the  certificated  teacher 
under  whom  they  serve;  but  in  a  mixed  school  female  pupil- 
teachers  may  serve  under  a  master,  and  may  receive  instruction 
from  him  out  of  school  hours  (Schedule  II.  6),  on  condition  that 
some  respectable  woman,  approved  by  the  managers,  be  invariably 
present  during  the  whole  time  that  such  instruction  is  being  given. 

(d.)  They  must  be  presented  for  examination  at  such  time  and 
place  as  may  be  fixed. 

1.  Besides  the  preliminary  examination,  pupil-teachers  will,  as  a 

rule,  be  required  to  pass  two  examinations  only  during 
their  engagement,  viz,,  at  the  end  of  the  second  year| 
and  the  King's  Scholarship  examination  at  the  end 
of  the  fourth  year.  On  the  application  of  the  mana- 
gers, and  with  the  sanction  of  the  Department,  the  latter 
examination  may  b3  taken  at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  and 
the  engagement  shortened  accordingly. 

2.  A  pupU-teacher  who  fails  to  pass  the  examination  at  the  end 

of  the  second  year,  unless  from  illness  or  other  aufiScient 
cause,  attested  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Department,  will 

*  Prospective  candidates  for  engagement  should  be  selected  by  the  managerB 
by  competition  from  the  monitors  or  elder  pupils  showing  a  general  aptitude  lor 
the  teaching  profession,  and  until  the  vaciuioy  actnally  occurs  the  selected 
candidates  £ould  receive  special  instruction  relative  to  tne  requirements  of  the 
First  Schedule. 

t  The  following,  if  obtained  previously  to  1906,  will  be  accepted  in  lien 
of  the  pass  in  Mathematics  :— 

In  the  case  of  boys,  a  pass  in  Higher  Arithmetic. 
In  the  case  of  girls,  a  pass  in  Lower  Arithmetic 
X  The  pxfimfnatlon  for  pupil-teachers  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  tlMir 
engagement  is  lield  yearly  on  the  last  Saturday  of  May. 
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no  longer  be  recogniBed  by  the  Department.    If  the  caoM    Artidte 
of  failure  is  accepted  bv  the  Department  as  sufficient^  and  if  70Si>Ki)-(  A) 
the  managers  are  willing  to  extend  the  engagement  for 
another  year,  Uie  pupil-teacher  may  be  again  admitted  to 
the  examination  at  the  end  of  the  following  year. 

3.  The    King's    Schokrship    examination    may    be    deferred 

for  a  year,  but  in  that  case  the  enga^nmeut  must  be 
extended  under  paragraph  4  of  the  Memorandum  ot 
Agreement  until  the  30th  Jime  following,  or  failing  such 
extension,  the  pupil-teacher  must,  until  that  date,  aUend  a 
central  school  sancticMied  by  the  Department  as  adequately 
equipped  for  the  preparatory  training. 

4.  The  Inspector  will,  at  one  of  his  visits,  and  may,  at  an v  visit, 

examine  all  the  pupil-teachers  who  ve  in  or  uncler  the 
thirdvear  inlteadmg,  Spelling,  Kedtation,  Music,  Drawing, 
and  Teaching,  and  will  report  upon  the  sewiuK  of  the 
female  pupil-teachers,  and  may  also  examine  pupu-teachers 
who  are  not  in  the  second  or  fourth  year  of  their  engage- 
ment in  any  of  the  subjects  of  instruction  contained  in 
Schedule  I. 

5.  A  pass  in  the  Lower  Grade  at  the  Leaving  Certificate 

Examination  in  at  least  three  subjects^  of  which  one  ' 
must  be  English  (including  History  and  Geography), 
one  an  ancient  or  modem  foreign  language,  ana  one 
Mathematics*,  will  exempt  a  pupil-teacher  m>m  examination 
at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  except  in  Reading,  SpelliuK 
Recitation,  Music,  Teaching,  and,  in  the  case  of  female 
pupO-teachers,  Needlework. 

6.  A    pupil-teacher    who    has    (a)    obtained  a  pass    in    the 

Higher  Grade  at  the  LeaWng  Certificate  Examination 
in  at  least  three  subjects  of  which  one  must  be 
English  (including  History  and  Geography),  one  Mathe- 
maticst,  and  one  an  ancient  or  modem  foreign  language, 
€fr  who  has  ip)  passed  the  preliminary  examination 
in  any  of  the  Scottish  Universities,  and  has  obtained 
a  satii^actory  report  in  Reading,  Recitation,  Drawing,  and 
Teaching,  and  (for  girls)  Nee£ework,  may  be  reckoned 
as  having  passed  the  Kinsc's  Scholarship  examination 
in  the  first  class,  and  is  therefore  eligible  to  be 
proposed  for  admission  by  the  authorities  of  a  Training 
College  (Article  95).  Special  application  for  exemption 
under  this  Article  must  be  made  to  the  Department  not 
later  than  the  1st  September  preceding  the  date  at  which 
it  is  desired  to  enter  a  Training  College. 
(«.)  They  must  each  year  produce  such  certificates  of  health, 

character,  and  conduct  as  are  specified  in  Schedule  I. 
(/.)  The  managers  must  enter  into  an  agreement  in  the  terms 

of  the  memorandum  in  the  Second  Schedule  to  this  Code.     A  copy 

*  See  Footnote  t  to  Article  70  (6). 

t  In  the  case  of  girls  the  following  will  be  accepted  in  liea  of  the  paju  in 
Higber  Mathematics  :— 
A  fMss  in  Lower  Mathematics,  if  obtained  subsequently  to  1904  ; 

or 
A  pass  in  Higher  Arithmetic,  or  Lower  Mathematics  wiUi  Higher  Arithmetic 
if  obtained  previously  to  ISOo. 
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ArtidM  ^'  this  memorandum  U  sent  to  the  managers  for  every  candidate 

70  {9'h14,  approved  by  the  Department,  and  unless  it  is  duly  completed  the 

pupil-teacher  doe»  not  satisfjr  Article  32  (c).  A  time  table  shewing 
the  hours  at  which  instruction  in  terms  of  the  Memorandum  of 
Agreement  is  given  to  the  pupil-teachers  of  a  school  shaU  be 
forwarded  to  the  Inspector  along  with  the  time-table  required  hy 
Article  19.  A.  8. 

(g.)  That  not  more  than  itw  pupil-teachers  (or  three,  if  one 
be  under  Article  19.  B.  7.)  are  engaged  in  anv  Divbion  of  the 
school  for  every  certificated  teacher  serving  in  that  Division. 

(A.)  Two  stipendiary  monitors  will  be  allowed — 

1.  In  place  of  a  third  pupil-teacher  required  by  Article 

32  (c) ;  or 

2.  If  less  than  three  pupil-teachers  are  required  by  Article 

32  {c\  to  fill,  for  two  years,  the  place  of  one  of  them. 

(i.)  Stipendiary  monitors  must — 

1.  Be  not  less  than  13  years  of  age  at  the  date  of  their 

appointment ; 

2.  Have  obtained  a  Certificate  of  Merit  under  Article  29.  IL, 

or,  in  default  thereof,  be  specially  recommended  by 
the  Inspector. 

3.  Be  paid  a  stipend  fixed  by  the  managers. 

4.  Assist  for  not  more  than  three  hours  each  day  in  the 

school,  receiving  during  the  rest  of  the  school  hours 
special  instruction  either  by  themselves  or  in  one  of  the 
higher  classes  of  the  school. 

71.  The  Department  is  not  a  party  to  the  ensaeement,  and  confines 
itself  to  ascertaining,  prior  to  the  engagement  of  the  pupil-teacher  and 
at  the  end  of  each  year  of  the  service — 

(a.)  Whether  the  prescribed  examination  has  been  passed,  or 
proper  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  instruction  of  the 
pupil-teacher. 

(b.)  Whether  the  prescribed  certificates  are  produced  from  the 
managers  and  teachers. 

72.  Whatever  other  questions  arise  upon  the  engagement  may  be 
referred  to  the  Department  (provided  that  all  the  parties  a^ree  in 
writing  to  be  bound  oy  the  decision  of  the  Department  as  final),  but, 
otherwise,  must  be  settled  as  in  any  other  hiring  or  contract. 

73.  Vacancies  in  the  office  of  pupil-teacher,  or  stipendiary  monitor, 
which  occur  in  the  course  of  any  year  (Article  11)  must  not  be  filled  up 
until  the  Inspector  has  reported  as  to  the  qualifications  of  the  candidate. 

74.  The  candidate  or  candidates  for  such  vacancies  must  be  engaged 
in  the  meantime  by  the  week  only  as  temporary  monitors,  and  the 
memorandum  of  agreement  (Article  yO  (/)  )  will  not  be  issued  by  the 
Department  to  the  managers  until  the  Inspector's  report  has  been 
examined.* 

«  See  note  *  to  Article  70  (6.) 
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75.  Temporary  monitors  engaged  by  the  week,  pursuant  to  Article     Article 
74,  for  the  supply  of  pupil-teacherships  which  have  become  vacant      7i-80. 
during  a  current  year  (Article  11),  satisfy  Article  32  (c),  provided — 

(a.)  That  a  sufficient  number  of  candidates  to  complete  the 
requisite  proportion  of  teachers  to  scholars  pass  the  next  examina- 
tion prior  to  permanent  engagements  ;  and 

(&.)  That  the  vacancies  were  duly  reported  to  the  Department 
(Article  17  («)  )  and  were  occasioned  by  causes  accepted  by  the 
Department  as  satisfactory. 

76.  £xcept  in  the  cases  provided  for  by  Article  75,  each  vacancy  in  a 
pupil-teachership  during  a  current  year  (Article  11)  works  a  forfeiture 
under  Article  32  (c). 

77.  Lapsed. 

78.  At  the  close  of  their  engagement*  pupil-teachers  are  perfectly 
free  in  the  choice  of  employment.  If  they  wish  to  continue  in  the 
work  of  education,  they  may  become  assistants  in  schools  (Article  79), 
or  may  be  provisionally  certificated  for  immediate  service  in  charge  of 
small  schools  (Article  60),  or  they  may  be  recognised  as  King's 
Students  (Article  96),  or  may  be  admitted  into  a  training  college 
(Article  95),  at  the  commencement  of  the  next  session. 

Assistant  Teachers. 

79.  (a.)  Candidates  who  have  passed  the  King's  Scholarship 
examination  in  the  first  or  second  class,  or  have  passeil  in  first 
year's  papers  at  the  examination  for  teachers'  certificates ; 

(b.)  Graduates  of  any  University  in  the  United  Kingdom ; 

(c)  Candidates  who  have  passed  the  King's  Scholarship 
examination  in  the  third  class,  and  persons  over  18  years  of  age 
who  have  passed  examinations  recognised  by  the  Department  ;t 

may  serve  as  assistants  in  schools  in  place  of  pupil-teachers. 

Fersons  who  have  previously  been  recognised  as  assistiitit  leachers 
may  continue  to  be  recognised  as  such. 

80.  Assistants  cease  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  Article  32  (c),  if 
at  any  time  the  inspector  reports  them  to  be  inefiicient  teachers,  or  if 
they  fiail  to  produce  from  the  managers,  and  from  the  principal  teacher, 

*  Pupil-teachers  who  leave  their  school  before  the  completion  of  the  fall  term 
of  their  engagement^  as  specified  in  the  Memorandmn  of  Agreement  (Article  70 
(/) ),  will  not  be  recognised  mider  Article  60  or  79. 
t  The  examinations  recognised  at  the  present  time  are : — 
(1)  Certificates  of  pass  ac  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination  of  the  Scotch 
Education  Department ;  provided  that  a  psjas  in  the  Higher  Grade  is 
obtained  in  at  least  three  subjects,  of  which  one  must  be  English, 
(including  History  and  Greography),  one   Mathematics  (or,  for  girls, 
Higher   Arithmetic,  or  Lower  Mathematics  vrith  Higher  Arithmetic, 
if  obtained  in  the  examination  of  1904  or  any  prior  examination,  or 
Lower  Mathematics  if  obtained  nabsequently  to  1904),  and  one  an 
ancicat  or  modem  foreign  language. 
<2)  The  Preliminary  Examination  in  any  of  the  Scottish  Universiiios. 
<3)  The  Oxford  Local  Examination  for  Senior  Students. 
The  Oxford  University  Examination  for  Women. 
The  Cambridge  Looal  Examination  for  Senior  Studenta 
The  Cambridge  Higher  Local  Examination. 
The  Uniyendty  of  London  Matriculation  Examination. 
The  Durham  Examination  fgr  CertUicateB  of  ProMency  in  General 

[OVRB. 
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ArtielM     o'  ^^^^^  school,  satisfactory  certificates  of  conduct  and  attention  to 
bl  -83  (c )    ^^^y-     "^^^y  ^^^^  ^  required  to  produce  such  evidence  of  continued 
study,  as  may  be  from  time  to  time  prescribed. 

81.  A  vacancy  caused  by  the  withdrawal  of  an  assistant  in  the  course 
of  an7  school  year  (Article  11)  may  be  supplied  by  the  appointment  of 
temporary  monitors,  pursuant  to  Articles  74  and  75,  or  of  another 
assistant,  qualified  according  to  Article  79. 

82.  Assistants  make  their  own  terms  with  the  managers,  both  as  to 
hours  and  wages. 

(a.)  Assistants  are  counted  as  part  of  the  school  staff  (Article 
39)  from  the  date  at  which  their  appointments  are  notified  to,  and 
approved  by,  the  Department. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

TRAINING  OP  TEACHERS. 
OranU. 


83.  (a.)  Grants  are  made  to  training  colleges,  which  are  institutions 
for  the  training  of  candidates  for  the  office  of  teacher,  having  practising 
schools  connected  with  them  in  which  the  students  may  learn  the 
practical  duties  of  their  profession.  In  some  cases  the  students  are 
Doarded  and  lodged  in  connexion  with  the  institution. 

(b,)  Grants  are  also  made  for  the  training  of  students  (hereinafter 
called  King's  Students)  who  may  attend  a  Scottish  University,  or 
University  College,  approved  bv  the  Department,  under  the  authority 
of  a  local  committee,^  who  will  be  responsible  for  the  discipline  and 
moral  supervision  of  the*  students,  for  their  regular  attendance  at 
professorial  or  other  lectures,  and  for  their  practiced  training  in  a  school 
approved  by  the  Department. 

(c.)  The  period  of  training  is  ordinarily  for  two  years,  except  for 
those  admitted  to  the  training  colleges  under  Article  95  (b).  But  an 
additional  year's  training  may  be  zdlowed  on  the  application  of  the 
authorities  of  the  training  college,  or  of  the  local  committee,  as  the  case 
may  be.    The  consent  of  the  Department  will  only  be  given  in  the  case 

Eilucation,  Drovided  that  panws  are  obtaine4  in  the  three  neoeoBaiy 

Rubieots  ana  foar  optional  subjects. 
Tlie  Durham  Local  Examination  for  Higher  Certificate. 
The  Durham  First  Public  Examination  lor  the  degree  of  B.Iitt 
The  University  of  Dublin  Matriculation  Examination. 
The  Edinburgh  Local  Examination  for  Senior  Certilioate. 
The  Aberdeen  Local  Exarainatioa  for  Senior  Certificate. 
The  Aberdeen  Higher  Certificate  for  Women. 
The  St.  Andrews  jLL. A.  Examination  for  Women ; 

{MTOvided  that  the  Certificate  obtained  in  each  of  the  examinations  men- 
tioned in  (3)  includes  a  ptu-s  in  at  least  three  subjects,  of  which  one 
must  be  English  (including  History  and  Geography),  one  Mathe- 
matics, and  one  an  ancient  or  modem  foreign  language,  or  that  the 
Department  is  otherwise  satisfied  m  to  the  qualification  of  tlw  nadi- 
date  in  these  subjects. 

(4)  Any   corresponding  or  higher  examination  approved  for  the  pnrposp  by 
the  Department. 

*  Under  the  Department's  Minute  of  30th  January,  1905,  the  functions  of 
thege  local  committees  ]ia«  e  been  taken  over  by  the  I'rovinoial  Committees  for 
the  Training  of  Teachers  in  c  nnection  with  the  Universities,  established  b^ 
that  Minute. 
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of  students  of  special  merit  for  whom  special  educational  opportunities     Aitielei 
are  offered.    Such  additional  year's  tnuning  may,  upon  the  application     83  (rf.) 
of  the  authorities,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Department,  be  taken  in     -<89  (6.) 
whde  or  in  part  elsewhere  than .  at  the  training  college  or  University 
which  the  King's  Scholar  or  Student  has  previously  attended 

(dJ)  Grants  are  also  made  for  the  further  instruction  of  certificated 
teiichers  and  assistant  teachers  (Art.  79)  in  Drawing,  Experimental 
Science,  Modem  Languages,  Cookery,  Woodwork,  School  Gymnastics, 
or  Military  Drill,  or  such  other  subjects  approved  by  the  Department, 
as  may  form  part  of  the  curriculum  of  a  Public  School  in  receipt  of 
Parliamentary' Grants,  or  of  a  Higher  Grade  School. 

84.  No  grant  is  made  to  a  training  college  unless  the  Department  is 
satisfied  with  the  premises,  management,  and  staff,  nor  in  respect  of 
University  King's  Students,  unless  the  Department  is  satisfied  with  the 
aiTangements  made  by  the  local  committee,  and  with  the  provision  for 
the  professional  training  of  such  students. 

85.  Annual  grants  are  made  to  practising  schools  (Article  83  (a)  )  on 
the  same  conditions  as  to  other  schools. 

86.  Grants  are  placed  to  the  credit  of  each  college  of  XlOO  for  every 
master,  and  £70  for  every  mistress,  who,  having  been  trained  in  such 
college  as  a  King's  schokr  during  two  years,  completes  the  prescribed 
period  of  probation  and  becomes  qualified  to  receive  a  certificate  in 
terms  of  Article  51. 

87.  An  additional  grant  of  half  of  each  of  these  amounts  is  placed  to 
the  credit  of  the  college  for  each  master  or  mistress  who  has  received  a 
third  year's  training,  and  for  each  teacher  admitted  and  trained  under 
Article  95  (b). 

88.  The  annual  grant  to  each  college  is  paid  out  of  the  sums  standing 
to  its  credit  (Articles  86,  87)  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  after  the 
adjustment  under  Article  90  (c). 

Exception : — 

This  article  is  not  applied  to  a  college  or  (subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Department)  to  an  extension  of  a  coUege  for  the  first  five 
years  during  which  grants  are  made  to  it. 

89.  The  grant  must  not  exceed — 

(a.)  75  per  cent,  of  the  actual  expenditure  of  the  college  for  the 
year,  approved  by  the  Department  and  certified  in  such  manner  as 
the  Department  may  require,  phis  75  per  cent,  of  such  a  sum  as, 
when  added  to  the  bursaries  paid  lo  the  King's  scholars  by  the 
managei's  of  the  college,  will  make  up  the  sum  of  £23  for  each 
non-resident  male,  and  £17  for  each  non-resident  female.  King's 
scholar. 

(6.)  £50  for  each  male,  and  £35  for  aach  female,  King's  scholar^ 
attending  for  continuous  training  throughout  the  year  for  which 
it  is  being  paid.* 

*  This  limit  is  exdnsive  of  ezpenditare  incurred  upon  the  instmction  of  the 
icholan  in  Beienoe  nod  Art. 

9193.  L  2 
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Artioles  ^^  <^^®  ^^fts®  of  third  year  students  studying  ekewhere  thati  at  the 

90-91.  id.)  college,    and  in    receipt  of  an  allowance  from    the    college 

approved  by  the  Department,  75  per  cent,  of  such  allowance 
will  be  substituted  for  the  sums  of  £50  and  £35. 

90.  The  annual  grant  to  each  college  is  paid  as  follows : 

(fl.)  An  instalment  of  £12  (males),  or  £8  (females),  is  paid  on 
1st  March,  1st  June,  and  1st  September,  in  respect  of  every  King's 
scholar  attending  for  continuous  training  throughout  the  year. 

(6.)  Part  of  the  instalment  of  the  Ist  of  September  may  be  sus- 
pended, if  payment  of  the  full  amount  then  due  would  cause  the 
limit  under  Article  89  (a)  to  be  exceeded. 

(c.)  The  balance  is  adjusted  as  soon  as  the  college  accounts  for 
the  year  have  been  closed,  audited,  and  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment. 

91.  Grants  to  Local  Committees  for  the  training  of  King's  Students 
(Article  83  (b)  )  may  be  made  : — 

(a.)  In  respect  of  the  expenditure  incurred  by  the  Committee 
in  providing  instruction  and  training  for  the  students  according 
to  the  Scheme  approved  by  the  Department,  provided  that  such 
expenditure  is  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Department  to  be 
necessary ; 

(b,)  In  respect  of  the  maintenance  allowances  made  by  the 
Committee  to  King's  Students  under  their  charge,  provided  that 
such  allowances  are  made  upon  conditions,  ana  according  to  a 
scale  previously  submitted  to,  and  approved  by,  the  Department. 

The  total  amount  of  grant  under  (a)  and  (6),  conjointly,  shall 
not  exceed  the  sum  of  £35  for  each  male,  and  £30  for  each  female 
King's  Student,  calculated  upon  a  certain  fixed  number  in  the 
case  of  each  Committee;  but,  provided  this  amount  is  not 
exceeded,  additional  King's  Students  may  be  enrolled  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Committee. 

Instalments  of  the  grant  may  be  paid  to  the  Local  Committee, 
at  such  times  as  may  be  determined,  upon  production  of  a  certified 
list  of  the  King's  Students  enrolled  for  training  throughout  the 
year,  and  attending  classes  of  the  University,  or  University 
College,  with  which  the  Local  Committee  is  connected.  The 
balance  of  the  grant  will  be  adjusted  as  soon  as  the  Committee's 
accounts  for  the  year  ending  3l8t  July  have  been  closed,  audited, 
and  approved  by  the  Department. 

(c.)  Lapsed, 

(d.)  Where  courses  are  established  by  County  Councils  or  other 
Local  Authorities,  either  within  their  own  area,  or  at  an  approved 
technical  college  or  other  central  institution,  for  the  nuther 
instruction  rf  teachers,  as  in  Article  83  (d),  according  to  a  scheme 
approved  by  the  Department,  and  under  instructors  whose  com* 
petence  for  this  special  work  is  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Department,  there  shall  be  paid  a  grant  amounting  to  not  more 
than  three-fourths  of  the  ^tual  expenditure  upon  the  claasea 
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after  deduction  of  the  inoome  from  fees,  provided  that  such    Aitielet 
ezpendituro  is  duly  set  forth  in  properly  audited  accounts  and  is  92  (a.)-99. 
approved  by  the  Department. 

If  the  Department,  having  regard  to  the  existing  provision  for 
the  further  instruction  of  teachers  in  the  district,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  deem  it  expedient  so  to  do,  they  may 
recognise  any  School  Board  or  other  educational  authority 
recognised  under  the  Code  as  a  '< Local  Authority"  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Article. 

QuaUficoHons  for  Admission  into  Training  Colleges. 

92.  (a.)  An  examination  of  candidates  for  admission  to  Training 
Colleges,  called  the  "  King's  Scholarship  Examination,"  wiH  be 
held  at  each  college  and  at  such  other  centres  as  are  necessary, 
on  the  11th  December  and  three  following  days. 

The  names  of  all  candidates  moat  be  notified  to  the  DepartmcDt  before  the 
Ist  of  October. 

The  correspondiog  examination  held  by  the  Board  of  Education  is  accepted 
aa  equivalent  to  this  examination. 

(6.)  The  examination  extends  to  the  subjects  required  in  the 
course  of  a  pupil-teacher's  engagement  (Schedule  I.). 

A  syllabus  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  Scotch  Education 
Department,  65,  Whitehall,  &  W. 

93.  The  candidates  attending  the  examination  must  be  either  pupil- 
teachers  entering  for  their  final  examination  under  Article  70  (a),  or, 
not  having  been  pupil-teachers,  persons  over  18  years  of  age  on  the  1st 
of  October  next  following  the  date  of  the  examination.  This  article  will 
apply  to  pupil  teachers  whose  engagements  may  have  been  determined 
under  section  6  of  the  memorandum  of  agreement  (Article  70  (/))i 
without  discredit  to  themselves,  and  for  reasons  approved  of  by  the  De- 
partment. 

(a.)  Candidates  attending  at  any  training  collese,  or  at  an^ 
University  or  University  College  with  which  a  local  committee  is 
connectecf,  are  selected  and  admitted  to  the  examination  by  the 
authorities  of  the  training  college  or  the  local  committee,  on  their 

own  responsibility. 

• 
(i.)  Candidates  who  are  not  examined  at  any  training  college 
will  oe  required  to  attend  at  centres  of  which  they  or  the  managers 
of  their  schools  will  be  informed  by  the  Department. 

94.  The  successful  candidates  are  arranged  in  three  classes  in  order 
of  merit. 

95.  No  student  may  be  admitted  to  a  training  college  who  was  less 
than  18  years  of  age  on  the  Ist  October  next  before  the  date  of  admission. 
Subject  to  this  condition,  the  authorities  of  each  college  may  propose 
to  the  Department  for  admission*: — 


*  ApnlicaUonn  for  reouj^uilloa  under  Article  05  (a)  (-2)  iiu«l  (3)  iiiust  be  made 
to  the  Depiiuxment  not  later  than  the  ist  of  September  before  ihe  date  ot' 
adminsi^m. 
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^Aiticle  (a.)  (1)  Any  candidate  who  has  obtained  a  place  in  the  first  or 

»0  {a.h{a.)  second  class  in  the  King's  Scholarship  Examination  (Article  94) 

or  who — 

(2)  has  passed  the  preliminary  examination  in  any  of  the 
Scottish  Universities ;  or 

(3)  has  obtained  a  pass  in  the  higher  grade  at  the  Leaving 
Certificate  Examination  in  at  least  three  subjects  of  which 
one  must  be  English  (including  History  ana  Geography), 
one  Mathematics*,  and  one  an  ancient  or  modem  foreign 
language; 

and  who  has  obtained  a  satisfactory  report  upon  his  or  her  practical 
skill  in  teaching,  and,  in  the  case  of  girls,  in  needlework. 

If  the  number  of  candidates  applying  for  admission  is  larger 
than  the  number  of  vacancies  in  any  college,  the  candidates  should 
be  admitted  in  order  of  merit  acconun^  to  the  class  list  (Article  9  4) 
But  the  authorities  of  a  training  coUeee  may  reserve  a  certain 
number  of.  places  for  candidates  qualified  under  paragraphs  (a)  2 
and  (a)  3  of  this  Article. 

(b)  Without  examination,  any  certified  teacher  who  has  not 
previously  been  trained  during  two  years,  and  who  wishes  to  enter 
the  college  for  a  year's  training  in  the  course  prescribed  for  the 
second  year;  or  a  graduate  of  any  university  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

(c)  King's  Scholars  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  authorities 
of  their  training  college,  attend  one  or  more  of  the  classes  in  a 
Scottish  University,  and  the  authorities  of  the  training  college 
may,  during  the  university  session,  dispense  with  their  attendance 
at  college,  each  day,  for  such  time  as  they  may  deem  necessary. 

(d,)  The  University  matriculation  and  class  fees  of  King's 
Scholars  who  have  passed  the  preliminary  examination  at  any  of 
the  Scottish  Universities,  or  who  have  passed  at  the  Ijeaving 
Certificate  Examination  in  the  subjects  exempting  them  from  that 
examination  may,  during  each  year  of  their  instruction  in  such 
college  ^including  a  third  year  if  they  have  been  specisJly  recognised 
for  a  third  year  of  training  under  Article  83  (<;)),  be  treated  aa 
part  of  the  college  expenditure  under  Article  89t. 

During  the  additional  year  recognised  under  this  Article  the 
university  instruction  may  be  obtained  at  any  institution  pre- 
viously approved  bv  the  authorities  of  the  training  coUege  and 
sanctioned  by  the  Department,  provided  that  the  totd  fee  reckoned 
as  a  part  of  the  college  expenditure  under  Article  89  does  not 
exceed  J&12. 

*  See  footnote  t  to  Article  70  {d)  (6). 

t  The  case  of  candidates  who  have  qualified  for  admission  to  University 
claBses  nnder  the  conditions  of  previous  Codes  will  be  reffolated  bv  the  tenna 
ox  these  CkMifls.  -b  j  «.• 
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96.  A  local  committee  may  propose  for  recognition  as  a  Rinc^'s  Artiolei 
Student  any  candidate  who  was  not  less  than  18  years  of  age  on  the  96-117. 
1st  October  next  before  the  date  of  admission  as  a  King's  Student,  and 

(a)  who  has  passed  the  preliminary  examination  in  any  of  the 
Scottish  Universities ;  or 

{b)  who  has  obtained  a  pass  in  the  higher  grade  at  the  Leaving 
Certificate  Examination  in  at  least  three  subjects  of  which  one  must 
be  English  (including  History  and  Geography),  one  Mathematics* 
and  one  an  an^cient  or  modern  foreign  language, 

and  who  has  obtained  a  satisfactory  report  upon  his  or  her  practical  skill 
in  teaching,  and,  in  the  case  of  girls,  in  needlework. 

The  number  of  King's  Students  to  be  recognised  under  the  authority 
of  each  local  committee  will  be  fixed  by  the  Department  upon  the 
receipt  of  an  application  from  the  local  committee,  which  must  be 
received  by  the  Department  not  later  than  the  1st  June  in  each  year, 
and  must  state  the  number  of  King's  Students  for  whom  they  desire 
recognition. 

97.  Before  candidates  are  admitted  as  King's  Scholars,  or  recog- 
nised as  King's  Students — 

(a.)  The  medical  officer  of  the  college  or  local  committee,  or  a 

meidical  officer  recognised  under  the  Elementary  School  Teachers 

^     (Superannuation)  Act,  1898,  must  certify  the  state  of  their  health 

to  be  satisfactory,  and  that  they  are  free  froni  serious  bodily 

defect,  or  deformity ;  and, 

(6.)  They  must  sisn  a  declaration  signifying  that  they  intend 
homAfide  to  adopt  and  follow  the  profession  of  teacher  in  schools 
fulfilling  the  conditions  of  Article  51. 

98.  The  authorities  of  each  college  and  the  local  committees  settle 
their  own  terms  of  admission. 

99.  Upon  proof  by  the  authorities  of  any  college  that  candidates  have 
not  fulfilled  the  conditions  signed  by  them  on  admission  into  the  college, 
the  Department  will  refuse  to  grant  teachers'  certificates  (Article  53) 
to  such  candidates,  or  to  admit  them  to  probation  for  certificates 
(Article  51). 

100-12.  Lapsed  Articles. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Labour  Certificates. 

113-117.  Lapsed  Articles, — The  provisions  of  these  Articles  are 
superseded  by  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1901,  which  prescribes 
the  conditions  under  which  total  or  partial  exemption  from  the  obliga- 
tion to  attend  school  may  be  granted  by  School  Boards  to  children 
under  14  years  of  age. 

*  See  footnote  1  to  Article  70  {d)  (§). 
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Articles 
113-118  (t) 


CHAPTER  VI. 


TiSNSIONS. 

118.  A  limited  number  of  pensions  will  be  granted  to  teachers  who 
were  employed  in  that  capacity  as  principafor  assistant  teachers  at 
the  date  (6th  August,  1872)  of  the  passing  of  the  Education  (Scotland) 
Act,  1872:— 

(1.)  The  proposed  pensioner  must — 

(a.)  Be  a  certificated  teacher  in  a  public,  or  State-aided  school,  or 
training  college,  at  the  time  when  the  pension  is  applied  for. 

(5.)  Have  become  incapable,  from  age  or  infirmity,  of  continuing  to 
teach  a  school  etficiently. 

(<?.)  Have,  as  a  rule,  been  employed  continuously  since  the  6th  of 
August,  1872,  as  principal  or  assistant  teacher  in  elementary 
schools,  or  in  training  colleges. 

(d.)  Be  recommended  by  liis  Majesty's  Inspector,  and  the  managers 
of  the  schools  served  in. 

(e,)  Be  60  years  of  age  ^if  a  man),  or  55  (if  a  woman),  unless  the 
pension  is  appliea  for  on  the  ground  of  failure  of  health. 

(2.)  As  a  rule,  pensions  will  be  granted  to  those  teachers  only  who 
have  been,  during  the  seven  years  preceding  the  application  on  their 
behalf,  employed  in  schools  or  colleges  under  inspection,  and  are 
deserving  of  such  assistance. 

(3.)  No  pension  may  be  granted  to  teachers  who,  in  the  exercise  of 
their  option  under  Section  5  of  the  Elementary  School  Teachers 
(Superannuation)  Act,  1898,  have  accepted  that  Act  in  the  prescribed 
manner. 

Provided  that,  if  a  teacher  who  has  accepted  the  Act  is  proved,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Department,  to  be  unable  to  quality  for  an 
allowance  under  the  Act,  he  may  be  granted  a  pension  under  this 
Article  not  exceeding  £20  per  annum. 

(4.)  As  a  rule^  no  pension  will  be  granted  to  a  teacher  over  65 
years  of  age  on  whose  behalf  application  for  a  pension  was  not  made 
before  he  attained  that  age,  or  within  three  months  after  his  .attaining  it. 

Provided  that,  where  application  for  a  pension  is  made  in  terms  of 
this  Article,  the  Department  may,  on  account  of  the  teacher's  special 
fitness,  and  on  the  application  of  the  managers,  allow  his  service  to 
continue  for  a  further  limited  time. 

Where  a  pension  is  not  granted,  the  applicant's  status  as  a  certifi- 
cated teacher  will  not  be  affected  by  reason  of  his  having  attained  the 
age  of  65  years,  or  any  greater  age. 

(5.)  Applications  for  a  pension  will  be  received  only  from  the  mana- 
gers of  the  school,  or  training  college,  in  which  the  teacher  is  serving 
at  the  date  of  retirement. 

(6.)  These  applications  will  be  collected  for  decision,  on  their  com- 
parative merits,  twice  a  year,  about  Lady  Day  and  Michaelmas. 
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(7.)  The  maximum  number  and  value  of  pensions  receivable  at  one     Articloi 
time,  in  Scotland,  will  be  as  follows : — 


f  ^1 

W31i 
1*6  i 


pensions  of  SOL  each 

83^  31  pensions  of  25/.  each 

I  pensions  of  20/.  each 


U8 

(7.) 

£ 

121  (6.). 

-   210 

775 

.   900 

1,885 

100 

£1,985 

Donations  and  special  gratuities  (each  year) 


But  this  limit  of  the  number  of  pensions  shall  not  affect  the  claims 
of  teachers  who  were  employed  before  August  1851.* 

(8.)  The  pension  will  be  paid  half-yearly,  on  certificates  proving 
identity  and  good  behaviour. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


Technical  Schools. 

119.  A  school  board  may  resolve  that  it  is  expedient  to  establish  a 
technical  school  as  defined  by  the  Technical  Schools  (Scotland)  Act,1887. 

Any  such  resolution  may  refer  to  a  day  or  an  evening  school,  and  to 
a  school  or  a  department  thereof ;  but  each  resolution  must  refer  to 
one  school  or  department  only. 

120.  Before  steps  are  taken  to  carry  out  that  resolution — 

(a.)  The  resolution  must  be  published  at  least  once  in  not  less  than 
two  newspapers  circulating  in  the  district. 

(b,)  The  resolution  must  be  confirmed  at  a  meeting  of  the  school 
board  held  not  earlier  than  one  month  after  its  first  publica- 
tion. 

(c.)  After  such  confirmation  by  the  school  board  the  resolution  must 
be  submitted  to  the  Scotch  Education  Department  and  con- 
firmed by  a  minute  of  that  Department. 

121.  In  submitting  such  resolution  to  the  Scotch  Education  Depart- 
ment the  school  board  shall  furnish  such  information  as  is  required 
by  the  Department,  and  in  particular  shall  state — 

(a.)  The  circumstances  connected  with  the  industries  of  the  district 
and  the  means  already  available  therein  for  technical  instrac- 
tion,  upon  which  the  proposal  is  based. 

(h.)  The  subjects  which  are  to  be  taught  in  the  school. 
*  Minute  of  16th  Jmie  1884. 
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ilrticles         (^0  1"^®  *09le  of  feefl  to  be  charged  in  the  «chtH/l. 
121(c.K80. 

The  school  board  shall  also  furnish  a  sketch  plan  of  the  premises 
which  it  is  proposed  to  erect  or  to  employ  for  the  technical  school,  and 
•hall  ttate  whether  it  is  proposed  to  apply  for  a  loan. 

122.  If  the  resolution  is  confirmed  by  minute  of  the  Scotch  Edaoation 
Department,  the  school  board  may  proceed  to  establish  the  tedmical 

school. 

123.  Any  modification  of,  or  addition  to,  the  list  of  subjects  taught  in 
the  school  must  be  submitted  for  the  approval  of  the  Scotch  Education 
Department. 

124.  A  separate  account  shall  be  kept  of  the  fees  deriyed  from  the 
technical  school,  and  of  all  payments  from  the  school  fund  on  account 
of  the  school 

125.  Attendance  at  a  school  or  department  established  under  the 
Technical  Schools  Act  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  attendance  lor  the 
purpose  of  any  grant  under  this  Code. 

126.  If  two  or  more  school  boards  resolve  to  combine  together  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  and  maintaining  a  technical  school,  the  pro- 
cedure shall  be  the  same  as  that  Laid  down  in  the  preceding  artides  for 
a  single  school  board. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


Relief  of  Fees. 

127.  Sums  of  money  are  annually  paid  to  the  Scotch  Education 
Department  under  the  Local  Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise)  Act,  18Mt 
and,  in  certain  contingencies,  under  the  Education  and  Local  Taxation 
Account  (Scotland)  Act,  1892,  for  distribution  by  that  Department 
towards  relief  from  the  payment  of  school  fees  in  State-aided  schools 
in  Scotland. 

128.  The  amount  so  available,  together  with  any  sums  voted  bj 
Parliament  for  the  same  purpose,  shall  be  distributed  to  school  boards 
in  respect  of  the  public  day  schools  under  their  management  which  are 
on  the  list  of  schools  conditionally  entitled  to  share  in  the  Parliamentary 
Grant  for  Education  (35  and  36  Vict.  o.  62.  s.  67),  and  to  the  managers 
of  other  day  schools  conditionally  entitled  to  share  in  that  grant,  pro- 
videvl  that  such  school  boards  and  such  manafjers  shall  conform  to  the 
conditions  hereinafter  set  forth. 

129.  The  distribution  shall  ho  made  in  respect  of  each  financial 
year  ending  on  the  31st  of  March,  and  shall  be  made  in  proportion  to 
the  average  attendance  of  each  school  upon  which  annual  grant  was 
paid  for  the  school  year  ended  during  the  twelve  months  immediately 
preceding  the  1st  of  March  in  such  financial  year. 

1 30.  The  Department,  upon  such  conditions  and  upon  being  furnished 
with  such  information  ss  it  may  require,  may,  at  certain  dates  between 
Ist  April  and  3l8t  March  in  each  financial  year  make  one  or  more 
payments  on  account  of  the  amount  accruing  to  each  school  under  the 
preceding  article. 
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131.  The  full  amount  due  to  each  school  shall  be  calculated  as  soon     Articlei 
as  may  be  after  the  total  average  attendance  at  all  the  schools  entitled     xdl  13S 
to  share  in  the  grant  during  the  prescribed  period  shall  have  been 
ascertained. 

132.  After  the  average  attendance  at  all  the  schools  entitled  to  share 
in  the  grant  shall  have  been  so  ascertained,  the  Department  shall,  as 
soon  as  may  be,  calculate  the  amount  due  in  respect  of  each  scholar, 
and  shall  thereafter  pay  to  each  school  the  amount  due  to  such  school , 
over  and  above  such  payment  or  payments  on  account  as  may  have 
already  been  made. 

133.  The  following  conditions  shall  oe  observed  by  the  managers  of 
all  State  aided  schools  sharing  in  the  grant  in  respect  of  such  schools, 
and  by  the  school  boards  in  respect  of  the  school  provision  in  the 
public  schools  of  their  district : — 

No  fees  shall  be  exacted  from  scholars  who  are  between  3  and  15 
years  of  agOb 

134.  A  school  board,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Scotch  Education 
Department,  and  after  aupplving  a  sufficient  number  of  schools  in  which 
relief  from  the  payment  of  fees  shall  be  given  in  accordance  with 
Article  133,  may  maintain  a  certain  number  of  schools  in  which  fees 
are  charged  to  infants  and  in  all  or  any  of  the  classes. 

135.  A  copy  of  the  regulations  as  to  relief  from  the  payment  of 
school  fees,  applicable  to  each  school,  as  approved  by  the  Scotch 
Education  Department,  shall  be  publicly  exhibited  in  each  school. 

136.  In  the  case  of  a  school  board,  the  pajrments  due  in  respect  of 
all  the  schools  under  the  management  of  the  board  may  be  made  to 
the  Treasurer  of  the  school  board. 

137.  Any  school  which  may  after  the  Ist  of  April  in  any  financial 
year  be  placed  on  the  list  of  schools  conditionally  entitled  to  share  in 
the  Paruamentary  Grant,  shall  be  entitled  to  share  in  the  Fee  Grant 
for  that  year,  but  only  in  proportion  to  the  period  of  the  year  during 
which  it  may  be  on  such  list. 


CHAPTER  IX, 


Higher  Grabs  School?. 

138.  Where  a  special  staff  of  duly  qualified  teachers  is  provided 
for  the  instruction  of  pupils  approved  by  the  Inspector  in  terms 
of  Article  29  I.,  at  the  rate  of  one  for  every  30  or  fewer  pupils  on 
the  roll,  and  where  a  well  defined  course  of  instruction,  approved  by 
the  Department  and  extending  over  not  less  th:  n  three  years,  is 
^ven,  such  school  or  department  may  be  recognised  as  a  Higher 
wade  School  or  Department.  As  a  rule,  such  a  course  must 
provide  for  the  instruction  of  all  the  pupils  according  to  a  well- 
graduated  scheme  in  the  following  subjects,  viz. — English  (including 
History    and     Geography),     Mathematics    (including     Arithmetic), 
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Artielei     &t  least  one  language  other  than  English,  and  Science  and  Drawing 
139-14  !•    according  to  a  scheme  approved  for  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination 

in  these  subjects.    The  instruction  in  each  subject  should  follow  the 

lines  indicated  in  Appendix  No.  4*. 

139.  Pupils  who  have  completed  a  three  years'  course  according  to 
the  approved  scheme,  and  have  qualified  for  the  award  of  an  Inter- 
mediate Certificate,  except  as  regards  the  requirement  of  a  pass  on  the 
Higher  Grade  standard  in  some  subject  of  the  course,  may  either 
continue  their  studies  on  the  lines  of  their  previous  general  course  or 
may  receive  an  education  which  is  either  predominantly  scientific 
and  technical,  or  predominantly  commercial,  or  is  specially  suited  for 
girls  (Household  Management  Course). 

140.  In  all  cases  the  Department  must  be  satisfied  that  the  school 
possesses  the  necessary  provision  of  class-rooms,  laboratories,  and 
workshops. 

141.  The  requirements  of  Article  19  A.  2.  4.  8.  9.  and  10,  shall 
apply  also  to  Higher  Grade  Schools. 

142.  Where  ai^Inspoctor  reports  that  the  conditions  of  Article  19.  A.  4 
have  been  observed,  and  that  a  satisfactory  course  of  instruction  is 
being  ^iven  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  requirements,  grants  may 
be  made  as  follows  : — 

(a.)  On  the  average  attendance  of  pupils  over  twelve  years  of 
age  enrolled  with  the  approval  of  the  Inspector  (Article 
29.  I.)  in  a  recognised  first  year's  course,  21.  lOs. 

(b.)  On  the  average  attendance  of  pupils  who,  having  completed  a 
first  year's  course,  are  now  pursuing  an  approved  second 
year's  course,  31.  10s.  t 

{c)  On  the  average  attendance  of  pupils  who,  having  completed 
a  second  year's  course,  arc  pursuing  their  studies  according 
to  the  scheme  for  the  third  year's  course,  or,  being  qualified 
as  prescribed  in  Article  139,  are  receiving  further  instruction 
according  to  an  approved  scheme,  il,  10s.  t 

143.  In  all  the  courses  payment  may  be  made  for  practical  instruc- 
tion, which  is  in  accordance  with  the  general  aim  of  the  course,  on  the 
conditions  and  at  the  rates  specified  in  Article  21  (6)  and  (c). 

144.  The  grants  under  Article  142  may  be  increased  in  cases  of 
exceptional  efficiency  by  one-tenth,  and  may  be  diminished  bv  one  or 
more  tenths  for  faults  of  discipline  or  instruction,  for  non-fidfiunent  of 
the  approved  curriculum,  or  (after  due  notice)  for  failure  on  the 
part  of  the  managers  to  supply  such  equipment  as  maybe  neoessaiy  for 
the  proper  conduct  of  the  work. 

*  Higher  Grade  Schools  or  Departments  recognised  in  terms  of  former  Codes 
may,  if  bo  desired,  continue  to  give  instruction  (for  a  further  limited  time) 
according  to  the  scheme  already  approved  for  the  school,  and  in  such  cases  the 
terms  of  Articles  139  and  140  of  the  Code  of  1904  shall  apply. 

t  A  grant  at  the  higher  rates  specified  in  Articles  142  {b)  and  (c)  will  not  be 
paid  on  the  attendances  of  any  pupil  who  has  not  been  in  attendanoo  for  at  least 
six  months  at  tJie  preceding  course. 
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145.  For  every  Higher  Grade  School  or  Department,  separate  Arti^1«it 
acoouQts  must  be  kept,  and  the  managers  will  be  requi]*ed  to  furnish  a  146*  158- 
balance  sheet  showing  clearly  the  income  and  expenditure  of  the 

school  as  a  unit,  independently  of  any  junior  or  preparatory  school 
with  which  it  may  bo  connected. 

146.  A  general  register  of  all  pupils  of  a  Higher  Grade  School  shall 
be  kept,  showing  the  date  at  which  they  were  enrolled  with  the  approval 
of  the  Inspector,  the  course  followed  and  the  number  of  attendances 
in  each  year. 

Separate  registers  shall  be  kept  of  the  attendances  of  the  pupils 
of  each  year,  and  also  of  attendances  at  any  classes  of  practical 
instruction. 

147.  Where  in  any  parish  (or  burgh  in  which  the  population  does 
not  exceed  10,000)  in  one  of  the  counties  of  Inverness,  Argyll,  Ross, 
Sutherland^  Caithness,  and  Orkney  and  Shetland,  a  school  which 
satisfies  the  conditions  required  by  the  Department  for  a  Higher 
Grade  School  or  Department  is  recognised  by  the  Department  as  ful- 
filling the  conditions  of  Article  22,  a  grant  of  lOs.,  calculated  on  the 
average  attendance  of  scholars  in  such  Higher  Grade  School  or  Depart- 
ment, may  be  made  in  addition  to  any  grants  which  may  be  earned 
under  Articles  142  and  143.* 

148.  No  grant  other  than  those  specified  in  this  Chapter  may 
be  made  on  account  of  scholars  in  a  Higher  Grade  School  or  Department, 
except  the  Grant  in  Relief  of  Fees,  the  General  Aid  Grant,  and  in 
Voluntary  Schools,  the  Aid  Grant  under  Chapter  X. 

149-153.  Lapsed  AriieUs. 


CHAPTER  X, 

Aid  to  Voluntary  Schools. 

154.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1897,  a 
sum  of  money  is  annually  paid  out  of  moneys  provided  bj  Parliament 
to  the  Scotch  Education  Department  for  aiding  Voluntary  Schools  in 
Scotland.  The  Aid  Grant  shall  be  distributed  amongst  the  managers 
of  Voluntary  Day  Schools  in  Scotland  in  the  manner,  and  on  the  con- 
ditions, set  forth  in  the  following  Articles ;  and  for  the  purposes  of 
Article  32  (a)  shall  be  deemed  to  be  income  derived  from  a  source 
other  than  the  Parliamentary  Grant. 

155.  To  the  managers  of  each  Voluntary  Day  School  conditionally 
entitled  to  share  in  the  Parliamentary  Grant  for  Education  (35  and  36 
Vict.,  c.  62,  s.  67),  there  shall  be  paid  an  Aid  Grant  equal  to  3^.  per 
bead  for  the  whole  number  of  children  in  average  attendance  in  the 
school  provided  that  the  accounts  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the 
school  shall  be  annually  audited  by  a  chartered  accountant,  a  banker 
or  bank  agent,  or  some  person  specially  approved  by  the  Department. 

156.  The  payment  shall  be  made  in  respect  of  each  financial  year 
endins  on  the  31st  March,  and  shall  be  based  upon  the  average 
atten^vnce  as  shown  by  the  annual  returns  for  the  school  relative  to 
the  school  year  ended  during  the  12  months  immediately  preceding 
the  1st  January  in  such  financial  year. 

*  In  sach  schooln  the  attendances  of  scholars  over  ten  years  of  age  wno  are 
not  eligible  for  gra^f^  nnder  this  Article  may  be  reckoned  for  grant  under 
Article  22.         ^ 
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Articles         1^^*  Any  Voluntary  School  which  may  after  the  lat  April  in  any 

157-160.     financial  year  be  placed  on  the  list  of  schools  conditionally  entitled  to 

share  in  the  Parliamentary  Grant  shall  be  entitled  to  share  in  the  aid 

frant  for  that  year,  but  only  in  proportion  to  the  period  of  the  year 
uring  which  it  may  be  on  such  list. 


CHAPTER  XL 


Revision  of  Code. 

158.  The  Department,  as  occasion  requires,  may  cancel  or  modify 
articles  of  the  Code,  or  may  establish  new  articles,  but  may  not  take  any 
action  thereon  until  the  same  shall  have  been  submitted  to  Parliament, 
and  shall  have  lain  on  the  Table  of  both  Houses  for  at  least  one 
calendar  month. 

159.  The  Code  shall  be  printed  each  year,  in  such  a  form  as  to  show 
separately  all  articles  cancelled  or  moditied,  and  all  new  articles,  since 
the  last  edition,  and  shall  bo  laid  on  the  Table  of  both  Houses  within 
one  calendar  month  from  the  meeting  of  Parliament. 

160.  The  schedules  and  notes  annexed  to  the  Code,  shall  have  the 
same  effect  as  the  Articles  of  the  Code,  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  Articles  158  and  159. 

(Signed)    CREWE, 

1  lOrd  President  of  the  Council. 

JOHN    SINCLAIR, 
Vice-President  of  the  Committee 

of  CouncO  on  Education  in  Sootlan<l. 

J.  STRUTHERS, 

Scotch  Education  Department, 
12th  March,  1906. 
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SCHEDULES. 


I. — Certificates  and   Curriculum  of  PupiI/-tk.vciiers  prior  to 
and  during  their  Engagement. 

II. — Form  of  Memorandum  of  Agreement. 

III. — Needlework 

IV.— Drawing. 

V. — Subjects  of  Instruction  under  Article  21. 

VL — Supplementary  Courses  under  Article  21. 
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FIBST  SCHEDULE 

Their  Lorddilpii  hftre  under  their  oooBidermtlon  a  modification  of  this  Schedule,  with  a  Tlew 
to  making  more  auitable  arransementa  for  the  InHtruction  of  papll  teachers  In  suttjects  of 
Becontkny  Bdacatlon  on  lines  which  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  Leaving  Certificate 
Bzamination. 

CbRTIFIGATKS  and  CURiaCULUM  OF  PUPIL-TEACHKRS 


1. 
Health.* 


Character  and 
Conduct. 


Kepetition. 


English  QramiLar 
and  ComporitloiL 


Prelimi- 
nary. 


1st  Year 


I  Year 


8rd  Year 


Certificate  from 
medical  pracU- 
Uoner  in  a  tonn 
prescribed  by  the 
Department. 


Certificate  from 
managers  that 
papil-teacher  has 
not  saffered  any 
failore  of  health 
likely  to  incapaci- 
tate for  profession 
of      " 


Same  as  abore 


Same  as  for  first 
year,  tofsther  with 
a  certificate  Jrom 
a  fMdioal  procei- 
(ioiMr,  in  a  form 
prescribed  by  tlu 
Department, 


Same  as  for  first    Same  iw  abore 
year. 


certificate 

that  the 
moral  character  of  the 
candidates  and  of  their 
homes  Justifies  an  ex- 
pectation that  the  in- 
struction and  train- 
ing of  the  school  will 
be  seconded  by  their 
own  efforts  and  the  ex- 
ample of  their  parents. 


1.  Certificate  of  good 
conduct  frcmi  the  ma- 


Candidates  must  haTe  obtained  a 
gr^ph  of  Article  70  (6). 


2.  Certificate  of  punc- 
tuality, diligence,  obe- 
dience, and  attention 
to  their  duties,  from 
the    master    or   mls- 


To  read  with 
fluency  and 
ease,  and  to 
repeat  60  lines 
of  poetry  with 
just  expres- 
sion and  know- 
ledge of  the 
meaning. 


To  read  as 
shore ;  and  to 
repeat  40  oon- 
secutiTC  lines 
of  prose  with 
knowledge    of 


allusions. 


To  read  as 
aboTe;  and  to 
repeat  100  lines 
of  poetry  with 
knowledge  of 
meanings  and 
allusions. 


Grammar,  pars- 
ing, analysis,  ety- 
mology, and  to 
write  a  short 
essay. 


More  advanced 
grammar  and  com- 
position. 


Recapitulation  of 
the  preceding  ex- 
ercises; to  know 
something  of  the 
sources  and  growth 
of  the  English  lan- 
guage and  litera 
ture ;  and  to  write 
an  orlginsl  com- 
position. 


fithYear 

(King's 
Scholar- 
ship Ex- 
amination, 
Article  92). 


Same  certificates  as  In  previous  years.   The  Syllabus  of  Examination  may 
be  obtained  on  application  to  the  I>epartment. 


Pupil-tescheri  may  be  examined  at  the  end  of  any  year  in  subjects  prescribed  for  preceding 
years  in  columns  4,  Ti,  «,  7,  snd  9  of  this  Schedule. 

Female  pupil-teachers,  before  engsgement,  must  satisfy  the  inspector  that  they  possess 
reasonable  competency  as  sempstresses ;  and,  at  the  annual  Inspection,  must  produce  certified 
specimens  of  plain  needlework.  They  will  be  expected,  at  the  end  of  each  year,  to  perform  an 
exerdse  in  needlework. 

A  pupil-teacher  employed  under  Article  19  B  7  shall,  in  addition  to  the  other  subjects  of 
examination,  be  liable  to  examination  by  the  Inspector  in  Gaelic  reading,  translation,  and 
oompo«ltlon. 

A'oie.— The  original  note-books  and  exercise  books  used  by  pupil-teachers  in  connection  with 
their  special  Instruction  (sm  Second  Schedule,  section  6)  along  with  the  marked  papers  of  sny 


*  Scrofula,  fits,  asthma,  deafness,  great  imperfections  of  the  sight  or  voice,  the  loss  of  an  eye 
om  oonstltutional  disease,  or  the  loss  of  an  arm  or  leg,  or  the  permanent  illsabllity  of  either 


arm  or  leg,  curvature  of  the  spine,  hereditary  tendency  to  Insanity,  or  any  eonstltntlonal 
Infirmity  of  a  disabling  nature,  Is  a  positive  disqualification  In  oandldates  for  the  oAoe  of  pupl|« 
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PRIOR  TO  AMD  During  tbxol  Engaokmsmt. 


Continued  on  next  p<ige. 


Artt]uB«ttd 

and 
Mvthemattca. 


6. 
0«ognphj. 


Marit  Corilflcate,  or  hare  the  qnaliflcatloni  (or  engagement  mentioned  in  the  Moond  para- 


1st  Year 


I  Year 


ardYew 


tthYaar 

[Kii 


BxamlnattoD, 
Article  OS). 


Boya. 

Proportion,  fractlona, 
interest,  arerages,  per- 
centages, and  stocks. 


Arithmetic  generally, 
EncUd.  Bk.  T.,  with 
Tery  simple  deduc- 
tions.  Algebra  to 
simple  equations  in- 
clnsire.lj 


Arithmetic  generally, 
Inelid,  Bks.  I.,  II., 
and  III.,  with  simple 
deductions.  Mensura- 
lion  of  triangles  and 
Mtfallelograms,  Alge- 
bra to  quadratic  equa- 
tions indusivcUr 


Oirls. 

Proportion  and  frac- 
tions. 


Arithmetic  generally. 


Arithmetic  generally. 
Algebra  to  simple 
equations  inclusive.jl 


The  British  Ules,  Aus- 
tralia and  British  North 
America.  Klements  of  phy- 
sical geography.  (Haps  to 
be  drawn  in  this  and  the 
following  years.) 


Europe  and  British  India. 
Latitude  and  longitude. 
Climate  and  productions 
tff  the  British  potsenlous. 


Geography  of  the  world 
ffenerally,  with  special  re- 
ference to  British  Isles 
and  British  possessions. 
More  advanced  physical 
geography. 


See  SyllabQB. 


1  held  by  the  teacher  in  any  snl^ectot  the  pupil-teachess'  course  for  the  year  should 

ha  nreaerred.  and  will  be  called  for  by  His  Majesty's  Inspector  on  the  occasion  of  any  visit  to 
Uu  seiiool  w  central  class  at  which  the  pupil  teachers  are  instructed.  See  Articles  19  B,  82  (b), 
and  TO  r  A.  Such  examination  should  be  held  at  least  quarterly  under  the  suparrision  of  the 
BHiaim  and  the  results  should  be  noted  in  the  log-book. 

«r7_!Qii«Uc-gneaklng  pupil-teachers  employed  in  any  of  the  counties  mentioned  In  Article 
19  B  6  maTobtetaTaMwIoaal  marks  dnrimr  their  encagement  and  at  the  King's  Schoiarship 
Kzamfiiatioa  (Article  M)in  a  paper  to  be  set  in  Gaelic  (eee  SvlUbus).  During  the  engagement 
the  aablect  must  be  studied  In  accordance  with  a  graduated  scheme  to  be  approved  by  His 
Majesty's  Inspector.  _ 

I  Addition  subtzactlon,  multiplication,  division,  highest  common  factor,  lowest  common 
multiple,  fractions,  square  root,  and  simple  equations  of  one  unknown  quantity,  with  easy 

'"TrS^iMiiM  as  for  the  previous  year,  and  cube  root,  simultaneous  equations  of  the  first 
degree  of  two  unknown  qnantittea  and  qua4ratlc  e<juatioD8  involving  one  unknown  quantity 
with  easy  problemr.— 


9193. 
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FISST  SCHEDULE— con^tHi^. 

CERTHnCATBS  AND  CUBRICULUM,  &O.—€aniilMi0d. 


7. 
Hbtoty. 


8. 
TMching. 


IStYMT- 


OaUiDM  of  Britidi 
hlitoryf  from  JnlinB 
deaar  to  the  Mc«Mlon 
of  the  Tadon. 


TooondnctaoUM 
in  reMUng  or 
writing. 


tad  Yaw 


3rd  Year 


From  1486  to  1688 
with  ipeolal  reference 
to  Soottiflh  history. 


Ytom  1688  to  the  pre- 
sent time. 


To  give  an  object 
leHon  or  oonauot 
a  claaa  in  reading, 
writing,  or  mental 
arithmetic,  and  to 
answer  aueetions 
on  method. 


Tb  conduct  a  claaa 
In  grammar  or 
ffeography  (in  an 
infant  school  on 
form,  colour,  nam- 
ber,  or  aome 
familiar  object),  to 
prepare  notea  of  a 
leaaon,  and  to 
anawer  qoeationa 
aa  abore. 


tth  Year 
(Klng'a 
Scholar- 
ahip  Bza- 
mination, 
Article  92). 


StaffNoUUUm, 

Notea,  their  ahape  and  relatlTe 
valne.  The  treble  and  baaa  atavee. 
The  acalea  of  C,  Q.  and  F  major. 
Intenrala  fonnd  in  the  major  aoale. 
Minima,  orotcheta,    qnaTera,   and 

equivalent  reata,  IJ  J I J I  time. 

Tonic  £M-/a  NoUUion. 

The  common  major  aoale,  ita  struc- 
ture and  interrala.  The  atandard 
aoale  of  pitch.  Mental  effeota,.and 
how  they  are  modiiled.  Accent 
Two,  three,  and  four  pnlae  meaaure. 
Whole  pulae  notea,  half  pnlae  notea 
and  continuationa,  and  reata  of  the 
ralue. 


Staf  Natation, 

All  the  major  acalea  and  aignaturea. 
Dotted  notea.    Tied  notea.    Beml- 
quaTera,  Tripleta,  g  g  and  |  time. 
Tonic  Sol-fa  Notation. 

First  removes  of  key.  Bridge  notes. 
Six  and  nine  pulse  meaaure.  Quarter 
pulse  notes  and  rests.  Thirds  of  a 
pulse. 

Staff  Notation. 

Various  forms  of  the  minor  scale. 
The  soalea  and  signatures  of  A  minor, 
C  minor,  D  minor,  E  minor,  and  O 
minor.  Intervals  found  in  the  minor 
scale.  Easy  transposition.  Construe- 
tion  of  tests  for  schools.  Common 
musical  terms. 

Tonie  Sol-fa  Notation, 
The  minor  scale  and  the  intervals 
found  in  It.  Namea  of  chromatic 
notea.  Relative  pitch  of  keys.  Cbn- 
atructlon  of  teata  for  achools. 
Common  musical  terma. 

N.B.— Candtdatea  may  work  the 
paper  in  either  Notation,  but  not  In 
both  Notationa. 


*  Pupil-teachera  will  be  teated  by 
HIa  Majeaty's  Inapector  at  one  of 
his  viaita  to  the  aohool  aa  to  their 
practical  aklU  In  mniric.  and  marka 
will  be  allowed  therefor.  Pupll- 
teachera  will  be  required  to  perform 
individually  teata  in  time,  tune,  Ac 
anch  aa  are  aet  to  be  performea  col- 
lectively by  the  higheat  dlviaion  of 
the  achool. 


Beo  Syllabua. 
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Lugoacw. 


iBtYear 


I 


804  Yav 


SrdYnr 


«tllTetf 


(KliMrt  Boboltf- 
■Mpltranitii>tlnii| 
Aitlel«9S)L 


In  the  Btody  of  iMogoBgrnt  inipil  teaohen 
■hoold  follow  a  count  in  preparation  tor 
the  Leaving  Oertlfloate  ExaminationB. 

At  the  end  of  the  lecoDd  year,  attain- 
ment! in  one  Langoage  equivalent  to  the 
Lower  Qrade  staDdard  of  the  Leaving 
CerUflcate  Bzaminationa  will,  aa  a  role, 
be  expected. 


IL 
Drawing. 


All  papil*teachen  mnat  re- 
ceive Inatniction  in  Drawing 
aoeording  to  a  Ooune  anb- 
mltted  to,  and  approved  by, 
the  Scotch  Education  De- 
partment. Mnrka  will  be 
awarded  at  the  King'i 
Scholarship  Bxamination  to 
candidates  who  have  latia- 
factorilj  completed  a  three 
yean'  ooune  of  inatmctlon 
at  one  of  the  approved 
Oounea  and  are  duly  pre- 
sented for  examinailop. 


See  Syllabus. 


The  qies(ioa«   and   clat^   list  of    the    SohoUnhlp  ^Kamlnation 
ytar  sin  be  obtained  (price  Id,,  by  post)  tnrongh  any  bookseller. 
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SECOND  SCHEDULE. 
I. — Form  of  Memorandum  of  Agrekment  (Article  70  (/.) ). 

A:A— For  we  in  Public  Schools  under  the  Management  of  a  School  Board.    (A 
gimilar  Form  is  supplied  by  the  Department  for  use  in  other  Schools,) 

«  InMTt  name  of  the     MEMORANDUM  OF  AORKKMENT  between  the  School  Board 

School  Board.  ^.f  i  ^^^ »      hemn-after 

«  luert    name,     da-  "*   - .     . Ti 

■criptlon,  and  addr«u  In  called  the  surety^  the  •  .      ol  • 

SlSo?iho**ta  tol2*tS»»w"»^^  called  the  pupU-teacher  and  the  said  pupil- 
suretj    o(   tba    pupU-  teacher.  ,  ,   ,    .  -*u 

teacher.  The  board,  for  themselves,  and  their  sacoeflsoiB,  agree  with 

» Inaert    «*«h«i.^«J  the  surety,  h »  heirs  and  executors,  and  the  papil- 

otner  relation  or  mena  .___i  _^     'f  *^ii^,.,„ 
of  the  pupU-teacher.  aa  teacher,  as  follows  :— 

the  case  may  be.  ,1.  The  board  agree  to  engage  the  pupil-teacher  to  serve 

«f  Vh5^tu?^hi        binder  a  certificated  teacher  during  the  usual  school  hours  in 

» lSiSihtoS?hS.       keeping  the  • public  school  of  the  board,  or  any 

•  InMTt  name  of  the  other  public  school  of  the  board  to  which  the  pupil-teacher 
■^f^"    ♦  h«  m*y  ^  transferred  with  the  preN-ioua  sanction  of  the  Scotch 

for  toSr  fSu  y^;  w  Education  Department,  and  teaching  the  scholars  thereat, 
for  twb  year^  proYided  but  so  that  the  pupil-teacher  shall  not  serve  therein  more 
'.hat  the  candidate  has  ^^j^^^^  five  hours  upon  any  one  day,  nor  more  than  20  hoare 
?SSSfnLwo'S*%^^^  any  one  week,  Sunday  being  expressly  excluded  from 

the  end  of  the  lecond  this  engagement 

l\^ ^^^A  ^tLS** Sf  2.  This  engagement  shall  be  held  to  have  commenced  or 
M^lcrflai  beyonS  the  begun,  notwithstanding  the  date  hereof,  on  the  first  day 

caiidldate'a   18th    year  of      _  *  19  ,  and,  subject  to  the  proviso  in  paragraph  4, 

^'?'Tg:*:Si  to  be  in.  8>»all  end  on  the  last  day  of •  19 \ 

serted  mnst  be  fixed  at     3.  The  board  wUl  pay  to  the  pupU-teacher  as  wages  ■ 

the    dlacretion    of    the          .                       .      f     «     ^                   .  ai_.*  iT  h  1.     • 
parties,  harlng  In  Tlew  per  • ^in  the  first  year,  and  this  sum  shall  be  in- 
land* toll  ^^l^taJS^i  «^"®a«^  ^y' P®'* *°  ^^  subsequent 

the  school  aa  a  place  year  of  the  engagement. 

b^^^  oH  tlSS^.'^*     4-  Provided  always,  that  if  the  pupU-teacher  faihi  to  pass 

*  Insert  week,  or  as  the  examination  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  this  engage- 

the  parties  may  agree,     nient  shall  end  so  soon  as  the  result  is  announced,  but  (I)  if 

"*•  &«3SScle*70ft).       ^^^  pupil-teacher  shall  fail  to  pass  such  examination  on 

account  of  illness,  or  some  other  cause,  accepted  by  the 

Department   as    sufficient,    or    (2)    if     the    pupil -teacher 

defers  the    Kiuf^'s    Scholarship   Examination  for  a   year 

in  accordance  with  tlie  Code,  this  engagement  shall,  on 

the  application  of  the  Board,  and  with  the  consent  of  the 

said  Department,  end  on  the  last  day  of 19 .*• 

When  this  engagement  is  so  extended,  the  course  of  study 
and  the  wages  of  the  pupil -teacher  in  the  remainder  of  the 
vear  sucoe^ing  that  in  respect  of  which  the  engagement  has 
been  extended  shall  be  the  same  as  in  the  iMt-mentioned 
year  ;  and  thatyear  shall  not  be  reckoned  in  calculating  any 
payment  to  be  made  under  paragraph  6  of  this  agreement. 

5.  The  board  will  cause  the  pupU-teacher,  while  the  school 
is  not  being  held,  to  receive,  without  charge,  from  a  certifi- 
cated teacher,  special  instruction  during  at  least  five  hours 
per  week,  of  which  hours  not  more  than  three  shall  be  part 
of  the  same  day.  Such  s}>ecial  instruction,  and  any  instruc- 
tion in  secular  subjects,  given  to  the  jmpil-teacher  during 
school  bours,  shall  be  in  the  subjects  in  which  the  pupil- 
teacher  iR  to  be  examined,  either  auring  this  engagement,  or 
for  the  King's  Scholarship  Examination. 

6.  The  pupil -teacher  shall  be  liable  to  dismissal  without 
notice  for  idleness,  distobedience,  or  immoral  conduct,  of  a  gross 
ki'^d,  respectively ;  and  this  engagement  shall  be  terminable 
on  the  part  of  the  board  or  of  the  surety  and  pupil-t>eacher  by  a 
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writum  uotiott  of  six  months  or,  In  Hen  of  silo)i  notice,  by  the 
payment  on  the  part  of  the  board  or  of  the  surety  and  pauii- 
teacher  of  3/.  in  the  first  year,  4/.  in  the  second,  and  an  aadi- 
tional  poand  in  each  succeeding  year  of  the  engagement,  but 
never  exceeding  fU.  in  the  whole ;  such  payment  to  be  recover- 
able as  liquidated  damages  by  the  board  or  tlie  surety,  as  the 
case  may  be,  over  and  above  the  settlement  of  all  other 
accounts  between  the  parties. 
7.  The  pu^il -teacher  enters  into  this  en^pigement  freely 

s  biMit  hb  or  htf.       ^^^  voluntarily  on  h* own  part,  and  with  the  privity 

and  consent  of  the  suret]^. 
,  8.  The  surety  agrees  with  the  board  and  their  successors, 

daoM^Mm^ir  ^*S5  ^  cloth^  feed,  lodge,  and  watch  over  the  pupil-teacher  during 
fonn  of  tha  law  of  Soot-  ^^®  continuance  of  this  engagement  in  a  proper  manner, 
land.  In  witness  whereof^  * 

N.B. — 1.  This  agreement  must  be  executed  as  foUotos,  viz,:— 

(1)  By  three  members  of  the  School  Board,  being  the  statutory  quorum 

thereof. 

(2)  By  the  surety. 

(3)  By  the  pupil-teacher. 

2.  If  it  be  executed  with  blanks  still  remaining  in  it,  except  in  the  testing 
clause,  the^  cannot  legally  be  filled  up  afterwards,  unless  as  jpart  of  a  new  agree- 
ment requiring  a  new  stamp.  A  pupil-teacher  does  not  satisfy  Article  32  (e.)  in 
the  Code  unless  the  agreement  b  duly  completed. 

3.  The  agreement,  when  executed,  and  after  the  testing  clause  has  been  com- 
pleted, should  be  deposited  with  the  school  papers  (Article  34  (6.) ).  The  surety 
should  have  either  an  executed  duplicate  (which  requires  a  second  stamp)  or  a 
certified  copy.    The  agreement  exists  only  between  the  parties  who  execute  it. 


n.— Form  ©f  Nbw  Agrkkmknt  on  Change  of  Managers. 

(N.B. — For  use  in  Schools  not  under  the  Management  of  a  School  Board.) 

•  Tht  Surety  in  the  ex-      MEMORANDUM  OF  AGREEMENT  between^ 

^'^rU'ESSJIrtothe  ^^io  ">d  herein-after  described  as  The  Surety  •* 

iBd  the   BzeenUn  d  the  persons  within  described  as  the  Managers  ;\ 

•ny  of  them   who  are 


•The  name,  dewjrip- *"^*- 
tloD,  and  addren  of  the 


'  or  Mana-  herein-after  described  as  "the  Managers. 

I,  d 

kkMi,and  addnae 


« r%^  A^mt^        ^'  "^^^  *^^  Surety  and  the  said* 

The  .name,  °^J^  hereby  mutually  rescind  the  within  written  Agreement,  and 


present  Managers,  ex-  agree  that  the  same  shall  be  henceforth  determined,  and  of 
eluding  such  as  will  be  no  further  force  as  regards  the  future. 
^}2gJ  **^"*'iSj  2.  ThesaidSuretyandthesaid"Manager8"  herebymutually 
S£ui«Mr  or  Managers,  agree  to  adopt  and  enter  into  an  agreement  in  the  same  words, 
*  The  new  Manager  or  and  to  the  same  effect  as  the  within  written  agreement  for 
^'fHSSi-^  4:«»hwr  ^^®  unexpired  term  thereof ;  and  that  the  like  obligation  and 
UaSmm£aSSiL  responsibility  shall  exist  and  be  of  force  between  them  in  like 
-»»i^Qr  manner,  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  if  the  name  of  the 

said* ; 

had  been  inserted  therein  and  signed  thereto,  instead  of  the 

name  of  the  said* 

»  Here  Inaert  a  testhig      In  witness  whereof . 

elanae  aooocdlng  to  the 
form  of  the  law  of  Soot- 
land. 
^.K^ThiB  memorandum  must  be  executed  hy  ail  the  parties  named  in  it,  vi».:^ 

Managers. 

Surety. 

PnpU-teacher. 

If  it  be  executed  with  blanks  still  lemaining  in  it,  thejr  cannot  legally  be  filled 
up  afterwards,  except  as  part  of  a  new  agreement  requirinjjf  a  new  stamp.  An 
tneomplete  memorandum  does  not  satisfy  Article  32  (e). 
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III.— Form  for  Cancbtxinq  ENOAOKifSNTS  of  Pupil-Tkaghirs. 

{To  be  endor8ed  on  the  original  Memarandum») 

The  within  written  Memorandnm  of  Agreement  ib  hereby  cancelled  by  the 
ondersigned  parties. 
In  witness  whereof* 

*  Here  In  lert  a  t«etlQg  cKum  acoordliiK  to  the  form  of  the  Uw  of  ScoUuid. 


N.S. — The  cancellation  must  be  execated  by  the  fame  parties  by  whom  the 
memorandnm  of  agreement  was  executed,  except  that  it  is  not  necessary,  in  the 
case  of  Public  Schools,  that  the  same  three  members  of  the  School  Boara  sliould 
sign  it. 


THIRD  SCHEDULE. 

Nbkdlework. 
GIRLS'  AND  INFANTS'  DEPARTMENTS. 

The  materials  need,  and  the  stitehes  of  the  eicerolaes  performed  before  the 
Znspeetor  or  In  the  garments  shown  to  hlnu  should  not  he  so  flue  as  to  etraln 
the  eyesight  of  the  ehUdren,  and  the  presentation  of  needlework  of  too  one 
a  eharaeter  will  he  oonaldered  a  defect. 

Infants 

1.  Needle  drill.    Position  drill. 

2.  Strips  (2  inches  by  12  inches)  of  soft,  loosely  woven  calico  to  be  henuned 
with  coloured  cotton  :— 1.    Red.    2.  Blue. 

3.  Knittinff-pin  drilL 

4.  A  strip  Knitted  on  two  needles  (12  inches  by  3  inches)  in  cotton  or  wool, 
or  four  small  squares  (3  inches  by  3  inches). 

Girls — Junior  Division. 
Group  A. 

1 .  Hemming,  seaming  (top-sewing),  felling.  A  small  nntrinmied  garmenti  or 
oOier  useful  article,  showing  these  stitches. 

'J.  Knitting  on  two  needles,  purl  and  plain,  e.g^  cuflh,  vests,  strips  for  petti- 
coats, &C. 

Group  B. 

3.  Pleating,  sewing  on  tape  strings :  a  simple  gaiment,  e.^.,  pinafore,  apron, 
petticoat,  &c. 

4.  Knitting,  four  needles,  plain  and  purl,  e,g,,  cuffs,  welts  of  socks,  &c. 

Nos.  1  and  2  (Group  A.)  to  be  required  from  the  lower  part  of  the  Junior 
Division ;  Nos.  3  and  4  (Group  B.)  from  the  upper  part  of  the  Jnnior 
Division. 

Senior  Div%ston» 

Group  A. 

1.  Gathering  and  settans"  in.  An  nntrimmed  earment,  e.^.,  a  child's  chemise, 
woman's  apron,  &c 

2.  Darning  on  canvas  and  on  stocking  web  material. 

3.  Herring-bone  stitch  on  canvas  or  cheese  cloth  and  lianneL 

4.  Knitting ;  a  sock  or  stocking. 

Group  B. 

1.  bewinff  on  buttons,  making  button  holes,  setting  on  strongthening  tapes. 

2.  Plain  naming  a  hole  in  stocidng-web  nuiteriaL 

3.  Cntting  out  in  paner,  and  afterwards  in  material,  two  simple  garments, 
one  of  the  garments  to  be  made  up  by  the  cutter-ouU 

Group  C. 

!•  Patehing  in  flannel,  oalieo,  and  prinU 
2.  Taek  numlng  and  stitehing. 
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X  Cattiiiff  oat  a  sarment  to  be  made  ao  by  the  cattoront  (the  principal 
stitcheB  in  plain  needlework  to  be  shown  on  the  garment). 

NOTE& 

L  Garments  or  other  nsefol  articles  shonld  be  made  in  each  Division  during 
the  year,  but  not  neoeasarily  those  specified  in  this  Schedule,  which  are  men- 
tioned merely  as  examples. 

2.  At  least  half  as  many  garments  as  there  are  children  in  average  attendance 
should  be  made  d  urine  the  year  in  the  Junior  Division.  One-fourth  of  these 
may  be  knitted  artides.  In  the  Senior  Division  each  girl  must  (if  she  has 
attended  school  six  months  and  upwards)  complete  a  smalT  and  simple  garment 
made  by  herself,  or  a  half -garment  (full  size)  if  it  contains  an  Mequate 
sample  of  the  stitches  used  in  the  garment  or  a  larger  sarment  tacked 
together  and  partly  worked  in  each  detail.  The  garments  made  up  by  girls  in 
Groups  B.  and  G.  (Senior  Division)  must  be  cut  out  by  the  makers. 

X  The  garments  made  by  children  in  the  Junior  Division  should  (as  a  rule)  be 
cut  out  D^  girls  in  Groups  B.  and  C.  (Senior  Division).  Children  in  the 
Junior  Division  should  be  taught  to  fold  and  tack  hems  and  seams,  but  they 
will  not  be  required  to  fix  the  more  difficult  parts  of  a  garment. 

4.  The  girls  in  the  Senior  Division,  Groups  B.  and  C,  must  cut  out  and  fix 
their  own  work ;  those  in  Group  A.  must  fix,  but  will  not  be  requirsd  to  cut 
out,  their  garments. 

5.  A  less  amount  of  completed  work  will  be  expected  from  girls  attending 
cookery,  laundnr,  or  dairy  work  classes,  during  any  of  the  hours  devoted  to 
needlework,  or  from  girls  employed  as  half-timers. 

ft.  Alternative  schemes  of  needlework,  suited  to  the  special  requirements  of  a 
district,  may  be  submitted  to  the  Department  by  the  managers  of  a  school. 
Such  sdiemes  may  usefully  include  provision  for  tne  practical  mending  of  the 
ehUdren's  own  clothes. 

PUPIL-TEACHERS  (GIRLS). 

First  Year. 

1.  A  woman's  chemise  or  a  man's  nightshirt,  cut  out,  tacked  together,  and 
paitly  made  in  every  detail. 

2.  Gnsset  making. 

3.  A  reduced  and  an  enlarged  pattern  of  the  garment  selected  for  the  year's 
work  (paper  or  material) ;  measurements  to  be  stated. 

Second  Year, 

1.  A  ohild's  nightffown  or  a  girl's  overall,  cut  out,  tacked  together,  and  partly 
made  in  every  detul. 

2.  Patching  in  calico,  print,  and  flannel. 

S.  A  woman's  stocking  or  a  knitted  sampler  showing  the  intakes  at  the  hack 
of  a  stoekini;,  the  turning  of  a  heel,  and  the  decreasings  and  finishing  off  of  a  toe. 

Third  Year. 

1.  A  tucked  flannel  petticoat  or  a  child's  pair  of  drawers,  cut  out,  tacked 

Tiber,  and  partly  made  in  every  detail^ 
Daraing  on  coarse  linen  (diagonal  cut)  and  on  woollen  material  (hedge-tear 
or  tbiee-comered  dam.) 

8^  Catting  out  in  paper  the  flat  pattern  of  a  small  nightdress  (the  folding  or 
the  meMorement  system  may  be  followed). 

Fwuih  Year, 

(Preparatory  to  King's  Scholarship  Examination.) 
L  A  Mmplflr  in  calico,  snowing  all  the  stitehen  required  in  the  making  and 
mending  of  ealioo  garments. 
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2.  A  sampler  in  flannel,  showing  all  the  stitches  reqnired  m  thu  umking  and 
mending  of  flannel  garments. 

3.  Paper  patterns  cut  out  by  proportion  or  by  measurement  of  a  chemise,  a 
pair  of  oraweni,  and  a  petUooatw 

NOTES. 

1.  In  all  cases  the  specimen  carmente  and  patterns  must  be  done  without 
assistance  and  must  be  presented  to  His  Majesty's  Inspector  as  they  left  the 
worker's  hands.    All  garments  must  have  been  cut  out  by  the  makers. 

2.  Only  one  of  the  two  garments  mentioned  in  paragraph  I  (first,  second,  and 
third  year),  is  to  be  made  up  by  the  pupil-teacher,  but  the  measurements  and 
manner  of  making  up  the  other  garment  must  be  learnt  by  her. 

3.  Whenever  a  child's  garment  or  the  pattern  of  a  child's  garment  is  made, 
the  fLge  of  the  child  for  whom  the  garment  is  intended  should  be  stated. 

4.  The  garments  should  be  of  plain  simple  pattern  showing  intelligence  and 
good  workmanship,  but  without  elaborate  detaiL 


PUPIL  TEACHERS. 


On  the  day  of  Annual  Examination,  an  exercise  may  be  given  testing  the 
pupil  teachers'  knowledge  of  the  needlework  of  their  year,  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  the  Schedule. 

The  materials  required  for  these  exercises  are  as  follows  : — 

.  First  Year.  Second  Ysar. 

1  piece  of  calico  9  inches  square.  1  piece  of  calico  9  inches  square. 

1  linen  button  (unpierced).  I  piece  of  print  6  inches  square. 

Suitable  needles  and  sewing  cotton.      1  piece  of  flannel  6  inches  squaie. 
1  sheet  of  lined  paper.  1  linen  button  (unpierced). 

Suitable  needles  and  sewing  cotton. 

4  knitting  pins  and  knitting  cotton. 

1  sheet  of  lined  vaper. 

Third  Year. 
1  piece  of  calico  9  inches  square. 
1  piece  of  coarse  linen  4  inches  square 
1  piece  of  flannel  6  inches  square. 
1  piece  of  flannel  binding  i  yard. 
1  piece  of  tape  2^  inches  long. 
Suitable  darning  and  sewing  needles  and  cotton. 
,  1  sheet  of  lined  paper. 


Instructions  to  H.M.  Inspectors  aa  to  Examination  in  Nekdlkwobk. 

1.  All  work  done  by  the  children  from  the  beginning  of  the  working  school 
year  shall  be  preserved  in  the  school  and  shown  to  the  Inspector  at  any  of  his 
visits  should  he  require  it.  Th9  work  should  be  presented  in  the  same  condition 
as  when  completed  by  the  scholars. 

?.  The  Inspector  may  at  any  of  hiif  visits  make  enquiry  as  to  the  teaching 
of  needlework  in  any  or  all  of  the  classes  of  the  school,  and  shall  maJce  snch 
enquiry  at  least  once  a  year.  He  will  on  such  occasions  direct  his  attention  to 
aacertaining  from  enquiry  and  from  examination  of  the  finished  work 
whether  :— 

(a)  Sufficient  time  i»  given  to  instructiou  in  needlework. 

(6)  Whether  the  instruction  is  evenly  distributed  throughout  the  year. 

(c)  Whether,  having  regard  to  the  time  of  his  visit,  a  sufficient  quantity  of 

useful  garments  and  knitted  articles  has  been  completed. 
{d)  Whether   sufficient   opportunity  is   given   for   practice  in   mending 

garments  as  indicated  in  paragraph  13. 
(e)  Whether  due  attention  is  paid  to  cUl  the  exercises  set  down   in  the 
aocomnanyii^  Schedule  or  in  any  sclieme  of  work  which  hai  been 
specially  approved  in  substitution  therefor, 
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• 

3b  For  the  pnrpoee  of  his  enquiry  he  may  iwt  tho  uhildiou  iu  any  clariiscB 
exereises  corresponding  to  that  part  of  the  Schedule  or  scheme  of  work  which 
has  been  overtaken  at  the  time  of  his  visit. 

4.  These  exercises  shall,  as  far  as  possible,  be  given  upon  the  garments  with 
whieh  the  children  are  occupied  at  the  time.  A  certain  amount  of  preliminary 
practice  of  stitches  upon  waste  material  may  be  useful,  but  there  is  reason  to 
fear  that  in  many  cases  too  great  a  portion  of  the  time  allotted  to  needlework 
is  occupied  in  practising  examination  tests  in  this  manner  to  the  detriment  of 
more  useful  work,  and  such  practice  should  be  discouraged. 

a  The  Inspector  will  also,  where  possible,  take  opportunity  of  seeing  a  class 
at  work,  and  may  require  teacliers  of  all  giades,  including  pupil  teachers  and 
assistants,  oertihcated  or  unoertiticated,  to  give  evidence  of  their  power  of 
teaching  needlework  by  demonstration  and  by  the  simultaneous  method. 

il  It  IS  important  that  too  fine  neeoieworiE  snould  be  avoided.  No  exact  rule 
as  to  the  size  or  number  of  stitches  (on  a  given  space)  can  be  laid  down  ;  but  the 
approximate  standard  to  be  kept  in  view,  in  hemming,  seaming,  and  stitdiing, 
may  be  taken  to  be  as  follows  :— 

Hammimr       /  Infant  Division,about  6  to  10  stitches  to  the  inch, 
rnnming.       "y^  Junior  and  Senior  Divisions,  about  8  to  18  stitches  to  the  inch. 

^J^^^***    I  Junior  and  Senior  Divisions,  about  12  to  18  stitches  to  the  inch. 

(According  to  material.) 

7.  It  is  essential,  however,  that  children  should  be  taught  needlework  according 
to  this  approximate  standard  without  counting  threads  (a  habit  which  is  most 
pernicious  to  the  eyesight),  and  that  their  knowledge  of  it  should  be  attained 
simply  by  training  the  hand  to  work  with  the  eve. 

8.  Care  should  be  taken  that  children  of  weaK  eyesight  are  given  an  exercise 
which  will  not  be  injurious  to  their  eyes,  and  in  serious  cases  they  should  be 
excused  altogether. 

9.  If  the  specimens  are  taken  away  for  examination,  it  is  desirable  that  at  the 
close  of  the  time  allotted,  each  child's  work  should  be  folded  sejjarately,  the 
exercises  in  each  group  tied  tojgether,  and  marked  Junior  or  Senior  Division, 
with  the  name  of  the  scnool  outside. 

10.  Coloured  cottons  are  recommended  throughout.  The  object  of  giving  two 
colours  is  to  test  the  children's  knowledge  of  "  joinings  "  ;  this  miifft  be  attended 
to  in  all  cases. 

11.  Great  attention  should  be  paid  to  evidence  of  carefulness  in  teaching 
"joinings  "  and  "  fastenings  "  on  and  oflf,  and  to  general  neatness  of  finish. 

1^  In  catting  out,  more  credit  should  be  given  to  correct  prot)ortions  and  use- 
ful intelligent  work  than  to  elaborate  or  trimmed  paper  models.  This  applies 
more  particularly  to  the  cutting  out  that  may  be  siiown  as  part  of  the  work  of 
the  year. 

13b  In  order  to  give  more  practical  illustration  to  the  lessons  in  mendins,  it  is 
desirable  that  the  teachers  should  allow  a  certain  number  of  children  in  the 
Senior  Division  to  brinff  to  school  garments  needing  repairs,  and  should  super- 
intend the  mending  of  them. 

14.  In  future  the  exercise  in  hemmin£[  and  the  needle,  position,  and  knitting- 
pin  drills  will  not  be  compulsory  for  children  in  or  below  the  lower  division  of 
infante. 

16.  The  needlework  of  half-time  scholars  should  in  all  oases  be  leniently 
judged,  both  as  regards  quantity  and  quality. 
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FOURTH  SCHEDUIiE. 


Drawing. 


Infant  and  Jonior  DiTiitoni. 


Senior  DirlBlon. 


(1)  Free  arm  drawing  apon  a 
large  wale,  with  chalk  or 
chnrcoal.  of  elementary 
forms  of  orntment. 

(8)  Drawing  from  the  aetual 
object  simple  forms  not  re* 
quiring  applications  of  per- 
spectlve :— memory  drawing. 

(8)  (OptlonaO.      Modelling  in 

clay  ;    brash    drawing ;  or 

other    approved    forms  of 
edacatloual  handwork. 


(Optlnnal  for  girls) 


(1)  More  advanced  examples  of 
the  same,  Inelnding  plant 
and  animal  forms— to  be 
drawn  also  in  pencil. 

(2)  The  same,  bat  involTlng 
applications  of  perspective. 


(8)  (Optional).  Modelling  in  clay 
brush  drawing  (more  ad- 
vanoed  work). 

Simple  exercises  in  cardboard 
work,  woodwork,  or  other 
form  of  educational  hand- 
work,  Ulostratlve  of  the  Qeo* 
metrical  Drawing  as  onUer- 
ueath  (4). 


(4)  The  use  of  T  and  set  squares 
and  the  oonatruction  and  use 
of  simple  scales.  Drawings 
to  be  made  from  dimensioned 
sketches,  and  from  actual 
measurement  of  lines  and 
snifaoes. 

Plans  and  elevations  of  straight 
edged  solids.  (Jhe  scholar 
must  be  able  to  work  to 
scale  from 
tiken  by  himself). 


This  syllabus  Is  recon  mended  for  adoption  generally,  and  it  is  expected  that  It  wUl  be 
followed  aa  a  rule  by  teachers  who  have  been  under  instruction  in  drawing  in  classes  oowtacted 
under  Article  91  (d)  of  the  Code.  Muiagerv,  however,  are  at  liberty  to  submit  alternative 
proposals,  which  will  be  considered  on  their  merits. 

Ootthies  of  Instruction  in  drawing  under  Article  91(d)  of  the  Code  must  be  drafted  witk  a 
Tiew  to  the  preparation  of  teachers  to  give  instruction  according  to  the  present  syllabus. 
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FIFTH  SCHBDULK 

SuBJxcrs  OF  Ikstruction  under  Article  21  common  to  all 

Classes. 

A.— 7%«  stvdy  of  English, 

The  main  object  of  this  study  shall  be  to  create  a  taste  for  gix>d 
literature. 

The  chief  means  of  carrying  on  this  study  should  be : — 

(1)  Systematic  home  reading,  with    properly  directed  choice  of 

books. 

(2)  An  efficient  system  of  reviewing,  explaining,  and  testing  in 

school  the  reading  done  at  home. 

(3)  The  committing  to  memory,  after  discussion  and  explanation, 

suitable  pieces  of  verse  and  of  prose. 

(4)  Systematic  teaching  and  practice  of  English  Composition. 

B. — Certain  studies  bearing  ujxm  matters  which  it  is  of  concet'n  that  all 
the  pupils  should  know,  whatever  their  occupations  in  after  life  are  to  be. 

Under  this  heading  may  be  specified  : — 

(1)  The  Laws  of  Health. 

(2)  Money  Matters— Thrift,  Investment,  Insurance. 

(3)  The  Conditions  of  Trade  and  Employment. 

(4)  The  Institutions  of  Government  under  which  we  live. 

(5)  The  Empire— its  history,  growth,  and  trade  ;  our  Colonies  and 

the  openings  for  enterprise  which  they  afford. 

(6)  Nature  Study,  Drill,  and  Singing. 

Reference  is  made  to  Their  Lordships'  Circular  letter  of  leth  February, 
1903,  for  an  explanation  of  the  spirit  in  which  They  desire  these  studies  to 
be  pursued,  and  for  certain  suggestions  as  to  method. 

At  this  stage  of  study  it  is  highlv  desirable  that  full  use  should  be  made 
of  the  Ordnance  Survey  map  of  the  District  in  which  the  school  is 
situated,  both  in  connection  with  Nature  Study,  and  also  for  the  purposes 
of  specific  lessons  in  Geography.* 

As  stated  in  the  Circular,  it  is  not  considered  imperative  that  all  the 
topics  mentioned  under  Head  B.  should  be  taken  up  with  the  same  set  of 
pupils. 

*  The  Director-General,  Ordnance  Survey,  Southampton,  will  be  prepared,  on 
application  being  made  to  him,  to  supply,  for  the  use  of  schools,  copies  of  a 
speeiaUy  prepared  edition  of  the  Ordnanoe  Survey  map  of  any  particular 
district,  on  the  scale  of  one  inch  to  the  mile. 
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SIXTH  SCHEDULE. 
Supplementary  Courses  Under  Article  21. 

I.  Commercial  Course. 

(1)  Arithmetic, — (a)  The  principles  of  Arithmetic  studied  and  exemplified 
in  their  application  to  cases  such  as  actually  occur  in  business  transactions ; 

(b)  Training  in  expertness  of  calculation  and  in  the  use  of  short 
nietnods,  including  especially  practical  applications  of  the  decimal 
systems  («.^.,  calculations  in  decimal  money,  rapid  and  direct  expression 
of  British  money  in  decimals  of  £1,  etc.) 

(2)  /bookkeeping. — The  principles  of  Bookkeeping,  illustrated  by  the 
keeping  of  accounts  in  simple  form. 

(3)  Common  Commercial  Documents  (such  as  Invoices,  Accounts,  Re- 
ceipts, Cheques,  etc.)  :  their  purpose  and  proper  form. 

(i)  Ha/ndtpritvng. — Systematic  practice  to  secure  ^f>eed  in  combination 
with  legibility  and  correctness  of  form. 
(6)  oW^Aanc?  (optional). 

II.  Industrial  Course. 

(1)  Geometry  and  Mensuration — (a)  Construction  and  measurement  of 
figures  drawn  to  scale  by  the  use  of  compasses,  protractors,  set  squares,  etc ; 

(b)  Construction  and  use  of  graphs ; 

(c)  For  advanced  pupils,  mensuration  of  regular  solids. 

Note. — The  teaching  throughout  must  deal  with  concrete  problems ;  and 
in  the  use  of  mathematical  instruments  correct  methods  and  exactness  of 
measurement  must  be  looked  upon  as  of  i)rime  importance. 

(2)  Applied  Arithmetic — Includingespeciallydecimal  oi)erations,  the  Metric 
system,  and  money  calculations  such  as  occur  in  industrial  transactions. 

(3)  Woodtoork  or  Ironwork  (or  both). — ^Workshop  practice,  from  working 
drawintn  made  by  the  pupils. 

(4)ifecAantc<.—Thesmiple  principles  of  Mechanics ;  and  with  moreadvanced 
students,  elementary  problems  in  Machine  and  Building  Construction. 

III.    Course  for  Rural  Schools. 

(1)  Nature  jSit^fy.— Continued  so  as  to  secure  on  the  part  of  the  pupils 
familiarity  with 

(a)  The  rocks,  soils,  and  plants  of  the  district ; 

(6)  The  life  histories  of  weeds  and  insect  pests,  with  the  remedies 
against  them ; 

{c)  Wind  and  insect  pollination  of  plants ; 

(a)  Relations  of  air,  water,  and  soil  to  vegetable  and  animal  life. 
Note.— Instruction  in  the  above  subjects  must  throughout  be  of  a 
proc^icoi  character.  To  this  end.  School  Gardens  should  be  encouraged: 
observations  on  bees  and  bee-keeping  should  be  made  where  possible  ;  ana 
advantage  should  be  taken  of  any  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

(2)  Geometry,— k&  in  the  Industrial  Course,  but  more  especially  in  its 
applications  to  Land  Measuring  and  Surveying. 

(J3)  Study  of  Newspaper  Market  Reports, — With  exercises  and  calcu- 
lations based  ui)on  them. 

(4)  The  KeeptTig  of  Accounts, 

(6)  Optional—  Woodwork  (or  Irowwork)  as  above. 

lY.    Household  Management  (Qirlb')  Course. 

(1)  i/oute^^^T^—Includin^ 

(a)  Care  of  Koom^  Furnishings,  and  Clothing  : 

(6)  Marketing,  and  the  keeping  of  Household  Accounts ; 

(c)  Cookery; 

(d)  Laundry  Work; 

(e)  Needlework— Especially  Mending,  Darning,  and  Cutting-out. 
Note.— All  the  above  subjects  must  be  taught  practically. 

(2)  Special  extension  of  such  topics  under  B.  (1)  of  the  Fifth  Schedule 
as  Dear  upon  the  Health  of  the  Individual  and  of  the  Familv. 

(3)  Arithmetic — As  applied  in  the  calculation  of  prices  and  the  practical 
use  of  the  common  weights  and  measures. 

(4)  Scale  Drawing— As  applied  to  the  making  of  diagrams  for  cuttiiig 
out  (optional.) 

(5)  Dressmaking^  and  the  use  and  care  of  the  sewing-machine  (optional). 
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For  sea-board  schools  it  is  suggested  that  the  sulitject  of  Navigation 
should  be  combined  with  certain  subjects  selected  from  the  foregoing  courses, 
e.17.,  Qeometry  and  Nature  Study.  The  instruction  in  Navigation  might 
proceed  on  the  lines  of  the  following  syllabus  : — 

NAVIGATION. 

{Suggested  SyliaJms  for  Elementary  Sehoola,) 
First  Stage. 

Form  and  dimensions  of  the  earth;  meaning  of  the  following  terms — 
Navigation,  Seamansjiip,  Axis  of  the  Earth,  North  and  South  Poles,  Equator, 
Equinoctial  Line,  Meridian,  Latitude,  Co-Latitude,  Longitude,  difference 
of  Longitude,  Course  Steered,  Rhumb  Line,  Departure,  Distance.  To  know 
the  general  construction  of  the  Mariner's  compass,  and  to  explain  what  is 
meant  by  Variation,  Deviation,  and  Dip  of  the  Needle.  To  work  examples 
of  finding  True  Course  from  Mitgne tic  Course,  and  ^nce  versd.  To  convert 
degrees  of  Latitude  into  miles,  and  miles  into  degrees  of  Latitude,  and 
degrees  of  Longitude  into  time,  and  time  into  degrees  of  Longitude. 

Second  Stage. 

The  first  Stage  ;  and  to  know  the  use  of  the  Azimuth  compass,  and  to  be 
able  to  construct  a  Napier's  Card  for  given  deviations.  The  Nautical  mile, 
and  length  of  a  knot.  Leeway.  Instruments  for  measuring  the  speed  of 
a  Vessel.    Plain  sailing  and  Traverse  sailing. 

Easy  examples  to  be  worked. 

Third  Stage. 

First  and  Second  Stages  ;  and  use  of  Soundings,  Parallel,  Middle  Latitude, 
and  Mercator's  sailing,  a  Mercator's  Chart  to  be  constructed  from  table  of 
meridional  parts  ;  data  given  by  the  Inspector  (Mathematical  theory  of 
Chart  not  required).  Easy  examples  in  the  above  modes  of  sailing  to  be 
worked. 

Note. — Concurrently  with  the  above,  elementary  Mathematics  might  with 
Jidvantaee  be  studied,  and  it  is  recommended  that  a  very  rudimentary  know- 
ledge of  Trigonometry  should  be  imparted  in  the  last  stage. 

Ik^sides  the  simple  text  books,  Managers  should  at  least  provide  a  cheap 
boat's  compass  (in  a  box),  a  book  of  Nautical  Tables  and  a  local  Chart. 


Reference  is  made  to  Their  Lordships'  Circular  letter  of  date  16th 
February  1903,  for  further  explanation  as  to  the  scope  and  method  of  these 
Courses. 
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APPENDIXES. 


L— Showing  separately  (for  1906)  all  Abticles  modified,  and 
all  new  Articles. 

IL— Circular   (No.  329)  to   Training   Collbobs   and   Local 
Committees  for  the  Training  of  King's  Students. 

IIL— Minute  of  the  Commitfee  of  Council  on  Education  in 
Scotland,  dated  4th  March  1895,  with  respect  to  certain 
Parishes  in  the  Counties  of  Boss  and  Inverniss,  where 
difficulties  have  arisen  as  to  the  School  Provision. 

IV.— Memorandum  as  to  Curriculum  of  Higher  Grade  Schools 
or  Departments. 
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APPENDIX  No  I.        -        -    .    . 

Showing  separately  (for  1906)  all  Articles 
Articles  in  the  Code  of  1905  which  are  raodiiied  in  the  Cod«  of  1906. 

17.  (c.)  Note. 

In  administering  this  article  the  Department  toill  endeavour  to  secure  at  least 
80  cubical  feet  of  internal  space,  and  8  square  feet  of  area,  for  each  child  ;  btit 
in  schools  erectedy  since  the  1st  January  187 4,  with  the  aid  of  a  huildina  grawti 
or  loan,  the  average  attendance  shoufd  not  exceed  the  numoer  of  children  for 
whom  the  plans  were  approved  by  the  Department.  There  Bhould  be  exhibited 
in  each  classroom,  or  room  in  which  instmctinn  is  habitually  given,  a  placard 
shtnoing  the  accommodation  of  the  room  calcukUed  in  accordance  with  the  fore- 
going rules. 


19.     Notes  ii.  and  iii. 
ii.     *        ♦        *        the  year,  under  medical  authority,  as  necessary      *         * 

iii.     *        «        *        has  been  dosed  under  medical  authority,  the  average 
attendance       *        * 


46.        *        ♦        Ist  of  If  arcA. 


47.  I.        *        *        *     20  years  of  age,  and  have 


*        «         « 


47.  XL 


♦        ♦         * 


No  candidates  after  1st  April,  1899,  will  be        *        * 


♦ 
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-       APPENDIX  No.  I. 
modified  and  all  New  Articles. 


New,  or  modified.  Articles  in  the  Code  of  1900. 


17.  (c)  Note. 

-  In  administering  this  article  the  accommodation  willy  in  the  case  of  new 
scAools,  he  calculated  in  accordance  with  Rvie  16  of  the  Departmenfe  Rules 
{doled  Februafy,  1906)  for  the  Planning  and  Fitting  up  ofPuUie  Schools.  In 
the  case  of  existing  Schools,  the  Department  toill  accept,  for  the  present,  the 
aeeommodation  hitherto  recognised.  There  should  be  exhibited  iu  each  class- 
room,  or  room  in  which  instruction  is  habitually  given,  a  placard  indiecUing 
the  number  of  scholars  for  whom  U  is  recognised  as  providing  sufficwnt  accommO' 
daiion. 


17.  if.)  Note.  [New.] 

Under  Section  VII,  of  the  Departments  Minute  of  the  SOth  January,  1905,  it 
is  made  ajuriher  condition  oj  grant  that  ths  Committees  constituted  under  that 
Minute  shall  be  granted  access  to  the  school,  and  such  facilities  Jor  practice  in 
teaching  as  may  be  agreed  upon. 


19.     Notes  ii.  and  iii. 

ii     •       *        *       the  year,  in  consequence  qfa  requisition  under  Article  SO, 
asneoessary        *        *        * 

iiL        *        *        *        has  been  closed,  i7i  consequence  of  a  requisition  under 
Article  SO,  the  average  attendance        *        *        « 


46.         *         ♦        ♦         IstofJfay. 

This  rule  wUl  be  strictly  enforced. 


47.  T.     *     ♦     *    20  years  of  age,  on  the  1st  Octobernext  following 
ike  date  of  the  Certificate  Examination,  and  have        ♦        *         * 


47.  XL     ♦        *        * 

No  candidates  will  be         *        *        * 


83.  (6.)  Note.    [New.] 

Under  the  Department's  Minute  of  SOth  January,  1905,  the  functions  of  these 
local  committers  have  been  taken  over  by  the  Provincial  Committees  for  the 
Training  of  Teachers  in  connection  toith  the  Universities,  established  by  that 
Minute. 

118.  (4.)    [Addition.] 

Where  a  pension  is  not  granted,  the  applicant's  status  as  a  certificated 
teacher  will  not  be  affected  by  reason  of  his  having  attained  the  age  of  65 
fearSy  or  any  greater  age. 
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ArtieleK  in  the  Code  of  19(>5  which  are  modifierl  in  the  Code  nf  1906l 


138.    *        *        *        instruction  of  the  ptgriU  r^emi  io  in  ArUde 
£i  at  the  z»te  of        *        ♦        • 


146.    *        *        *        the  Inspector,  the  courae  followed  iy  each 
after  ike  fird  ytar  and        •        *        * 


Fifth  flchedola 


Sixth  schedule. 
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New,  or  modified,  Articles  in  the  CkKie  of  1906. 


138.        ♦        ♦        ♦        instruction    of    pupils    approved    by  the 
Ifupeetar  in  terms  of  Article  29  /.,  at  the  rate  of        "        "        " 


♦        ♦ 


146.        *        *        ♦        the    Inspector,  the  course  followed  and 


Fifth  Schedule.      [Added,] 

At  this  stage  of  study  it  is  highly  desirable  that  full  itse  should  be  made 
of  the  Ordnance  Survey  map  of  the  district  in  which  the  school  is  sUuaied^ 
^»th  in  connection  with  Naiwre  Study^  and  also  for  the  purposes  of 
specific  lessons  in  Geography,* 

*  The  Direetor-Oeneral^  Ordnance  Survey^  Southampton^  urill  be  prepared,  on 
opflkation  being  made  to  him,  to  supply,  for  the  use  of  schools,  copies  of  a 
spirally  prepared  edUion  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  map  of  any  particular  district 
on  the  Kale  of  one  inch  to  the  mile. 


Sixth  schedule.   [Added]. 

For  seaAHXxrd  schools  it  is  suggested  that  the  sulfjeet  of  Navigation  dumld 
he  comlnned  with  certain  subjects  selected  from  Ae  foregoing  courses^  e.g,^ 
Oeomelry,  and  Nature  Study.  The  instruction  in  Navigation  might 
proceed  on  the  lines  of  the  following  syllabus : — 

NAFIOATION 
{Suggested  Syllabus  for  Elementary  Schools.) 

First  Stage. 

Form  and  dimensions  of  the  earth ;  meaning  of  the  following  terms — 
Navigation,  Seamanship,  Axis  of  the  Earth,  North  and  South  Poles, 
Equator,  EquiTiOctial  Line,  Meridian,  Latitude,  Co-Latitude,  Longitude, 
Difference  (rf  Longitude,  Course  Steered,  Bhumb  Line,  Depcwtwre,  Distance. 
To  know  the  general  construction  of  the  Marinen^s  compass,  and  to  explain 
Ufhat  is  meant  by  Variation,  Deviation,  and  Dip  of  the  Needle.  To  work 
examples  of  finding  True  Course  from  Magnetic  Course,  and  vice  versd.  To 
convert  degrees  of  Latitude  into  miles,  and  miles  into  degrees  of  Latitude, 
and  degrees  of  Longitude  into  time,  and  time  into  degrees  of  Longitude. 

Second  Stage, 

The  first  stage;  and  to  know  theitseqf  the  Azimuth  compass,  and  to  be 
Me  to  construct  a  Napiev^s  Card  for  given  deviations.  The  Nautical  mile, 
and  length  of  a  knot.  Leeway.  Instruments  for  measuring  the  speed  of  a 
Vessel.     Plain  sailing  a/nd  Traverse  sailing. 

Easy  examples  to  be  toorked. 

Third  Stage. 

First  and  Second  Stages ;  cmd  use  of  Sowndings,  Parattel,  Middle 
Latitude,  and  Mtreator's  sailing,  a  Mereatp^s  Chart  to  be  constructed  from 

9103L  vf^  T 
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Articles  in  the  Code  of  1905  which  are  modified  in  the  Code  off  1906. 


Appendix  No.  4.     (F.). 

♦        ♦        *        not  be  attempted. 
The  Department  must        *        * 
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N6w»  or  modified,  Article  in  the  Code  of  1900. 

uMe  of  meridional  parU ;  daia  given  by  the  InxpecUn  {Maihem€Uioal  theory 
if  Chart  not  requireiy.  Easy  examples  in  the  above  modes  oj  sailing  to  be 
worked, 

Noi6.—CoHeHtrenily  with  the  etbove^  elementary  Mathematies  might  teith 
adv(mUige  he  studied^  and  it  ie  recommended  thai  a  very  rudimentary  knowledge 
9f  Trigonometry  should  he  imparted  in  the  last  stage. 

Besides  the  simple  text  books,  Manaaers  should  aS  leotst  provide  a  cheap  booths 
compass  (tit  a  box)^  a  hook  of  NauUoai  TaMes  and  a  local  Chart, 


Appendix  No.  4.    (F.) 

*  *  *  not  be  attempted.  There  is  no  resiriclion  in  the 
choiee  of  languages  fo  be  studied  as  part  of  the  Higher  Qrode  course, 
frmded  that  the  amount  of  language  htudy  is  wtt  excessive  compared 
ttiiA  the  time  aUoUed  to  other  subjects  of  the  curHculuim,  Latin  or 
Greek  may  be  proposed  in  substitution  for  a  Modem  Language,  and 
if  Latin  is  not  taken  as  a  separate  subject  of  study,  it  is  desir(d)le  thai  th«i 
lessons  in  English  should  include  some  elementary  study  of  the  Latin 
vioabukary  and  sentence  construction  in  their  bearing  upon  English. 

The  Department  must        ♦        *         ♦ 
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APPENDIX  No.  ir. 


CmcuLAB  329. 


Circular  to  Training  CoUegea  cund  Local  Committees  for  the 
Travning  of  Kin^s  Students, 

SCOTCH    EDUCATION    DEPARTMENT. 
Dover  Housk, 

Whitehall,  London,  S.W. 

20th  August,  1901. 

Sir,— Following  the  precedent  set  in  the  case  of  science  and  drawing  last 
year,  my  IxNrds  have  now  resolved  as  r^pards  the  other  subjects  also  of 
examination  for  students  in  training,  to  defMirt  from  the  practice  of 
examining  the  students  upon  a  uniform  prescribed  sjrllabus,  and,  subject  to 
certain  general  conditions,  to  invite  the  authorities  charged  with  the 
training  of  Teachers  (hereinafter  called  Managers)  to  submit  for  approval 
the  courses  of  instruction  which  they  deem  best  suited  for  different  classes 
of  students.  To  facilitate  the  formation  of  well-ordered  and  coherent 
eourses  of  study  covering  the  whole  period  of  the  student's  training,  They 
have  resolved,  as  you  will  observe  from  the  footnote  to  Article  47, 1,  of  the 
Code,  to  discontinue  the  separate  examination  at  the  end  of  the  first  year 
of  training. 

I.  In  framing  courses,  regard  should  be  had  to  the  follovdng  con- 
siderations : — 

(a.)  The  students  dealt  vdth  fail  into  two  main  classes,  vix. : 
(1),  those  who  being  qualified  in  terms  of  Article  95  ((Q,  or  96, 
are  in  attendance  at  University  classes ;  and  (2),  those  who  are 
not.  A  separate  course  of  instruction  should  be  submitted  for 
each  of  those  classes  of  students. 

(6.)  The  subjects  of  instruction  also  fall  into  two  main  classes,  viz.. 
(1)  those  intended  to  secure  a  sufficiently  high  level  of  general 
cmture  on  the  part  of  the  students  themselves^  and  (2X  what 
may  be  termed  professional  subjects.  The  provision  to  be  made 
under  both  these  heads  for  each  of  the  foregoing  classes  of 
students  should  be  distinctly  shown. 

(e.)  The  work  of  the  University  students— and  in  a  less  degree  the 
work  of  Uie  Non-University  students — will  naturally  fall  into 
two  distinct  periods  in  each  year,  viz.,  the  winter  session  and 
the  summer  session,  and  a  conspectus  of  the  range  of  work  for 
each  session  separately  should  be  given. 

U.  Provision  must  be  made  for  the  due  instruction  of  Non-Universitt 
Students  in  the  following  subjects  :— 

A.  1.  Physical  Exercises    B.  1.  Voice  production    C.  1.  The  principles  of 
and  Drill.  and  rhonetics.  Eaucation« 

2.  English.  2.  Drawing.  2.  School    methods 

8.  History.  3.  Singing.  and     practice 

4.  Arithmetic,   Alge-  4.  Needlework  (for  in  teackng. 

bra  and  Geometry.  women). 

6.  Science. 
6.  Geography. 

(a.)  The  instruction  in  each  of  these  subjects  should  follow  the 
indications  given  under  the  several  heads  in  the  Appendix  to 
this  ciroular. 
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(i.)  The  satjects  of  Diyiaion  B.  muBt  be  taken  by  all  students 
except  such  as  may  be  exempted  by  special  peimission  of  the 
Inspector  of  Training  Colleges. 

(e.)  Students  who  on  entering  or  during  their  course  show  special 
proficiency  in  subjects  B.  S,  8  and  4,  may  be  allowed  to  give 
a  reduced  time  to  these  subjects. 

(d)  While  the  subjects  of  Division  B,  except  as  specified  above, 
must  form  part  of  the  regular  course  of  instruction  for  all 
students  towards  obtaininjg  a  certificate,  the  certificate  issued  will 
not  of  itself  confer  a  Qualification  to  teach  subjects  B.  2, 8  and  4. 
Such  qualification  will  be  given  to  those  students  only  who  have 
reached  a  certain  standsm  of  attainment  in  the  particular 
subject 

(e.)  The  foregoing  subjects,  except  where  otherwise  specified,  must 
be  taken  by  all  Non-University  students,  and  candidates  who 
have  successfully  completed  the'course  of  study  in  these  subjects, 
may  be  recognised  as  ^' certificated  teachers"  in  terms  of  Article 
52  of  the  Code. 

JJL  UNiVEBSiry  Studknts  :— 

(a.)  The  classes  to  be  taken  by  students  at  the  University  should  be 
arran^^  for  each  College  in  one  or  more  groups,  one  or  other 
of  which  shall  be  taken  by  ^h  student  in  a  prescnbed  order  of 
classes.  The  classes  composing  each  group  should  be  determined 
by  considerations  of  the  value  of  each  towards  the  training;  of 
a  teacher,  and  not  bv  the  convenience  of  students  in  working 
towards  a  degree.  A  three  years'  course  should  be  shown  for 
each  group  irrespective  of  whether  the  students  as  a  whole  will 
i)roceed  to  a  third  year  of  study. 

(b.)  Wnen  the  classes  of  English  Literature  or  Natural  Philosophy 
form  part  of  any  group  they  must  not  be  taken  earlier  than  the 
second  year  of  study,  and  must  be  preceded  by  the  first  year's 
courses  in  English  and  Science  respectively  arranged  for  Non- 
University  Students. 

(c.)  University  students,  in  order  to  be  recognised  as  *' certificated 
teachers,"  must,  in  addition  to  the  University  classes  prescribed 
in  the  scheme  submitted  by  managers  and  approved  by  the 
Department,  take  also  the  subjects  of  IL  C.  They  may  be 
exempted  from  the  subjects  of  II.  A.  (except  the  subjects  of 
English  and  Science  in  which  a  full  two  years'  course  must  be 
taken,  of  which  one  year  may  be  at  the  University  classes  of 
English  Literature  or  Natural  Philosophy),  and  from  such  of 
the  subjects  of  11.  B.  as  the  Department,  on  the  i)roposal 
of  managers,  may  determine.  The  certificate  issued  in  such 
cases  will  not  carry  a  qualification  to  teach  the  subjects  of  II.  B. 
in  respect  of  which  exemption  is  granted. 

IV.  The  award  of  marks  for  the  various  subjects,  following  the  practice 
adopted  in  former  years  in  the  case  of  University  students,  and  extended 
in  the  past  session  to  the  subjects  of  science  and  drawing,  will  be  made  on 
the  report  of  the  various  Professors  or  Lecturers,  and  in  the  case  of  train- 
ing ooilefles  of  the  Principal  of  the  college,  but  subject  to  such  investigation 
and  further  examination  as  the  Inspector  of  Training  Colleges  shall  see  fit 
to  make  either  personally  or  through  any  officer  of  the  Department.  The 
report  of  the  various  Professors  and  Lecturers  shall  take  account  not 
merely  of  the  results  of  class  examinations  held  by  them,  but  also  of  the 
class  exercises  of  the  student,  whether  written  or  practical,  and  of  his 
appearances  in  oral  examinations  of  the  class.  The  materials  upon  which 
ue  report  is  based,  so  far  as  these  are  available,  shall  be  submitted  for  the 
oonsideration  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  TndningColleges  or  his  deputies, 
at  such  times  and  places  as  he  may  determine.  The  Department  reserves 
to  itself  the  fight  in  all  cases  to  hold  such  supplementary  or  control 
ezamioatioiis  as  may  be  deemed  necessary. 
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V.  Becogoition  as  a  ''Certificated  Teacher"  (Article  52  of  the  Code] 
granted  upon  the  successful  completion  of  courses  of  study  as  aforesaid 
tested  in  tne  manner  laid  down  in  paragraph  lY.  shall  not  carry  a  qualifica- 
tion to  teach  a  modem  language,  but  an  endorsement  of  such  qualification 
may  be  made  in  respect  of  any  langu£^  for  which  a  student*  holds  a  Higher 
Qrade  or  Honours  Leaving  Certificate  or  in  which  he  has  passed  an 
examination  accepted  by  the  Department  as  equivalent,  provided  that  he 
has  been  duly  instructed  in  the  method  of  teaching  the  subject  and  has 
satisfied  such  tests  as  to  knowledge  of  the  spoken  language,  as  the  Depart- 
ment may  from  time  to  time  impose. 

VI.  Similarly,  recognition  as  a  "  Certificated  Teacher  "  shall  not  carry  a 
qualification  as  teacher  in  a  specially  recognized  Infant  De^rtment  (Article 
19  B  6  of  the  Code),  but  an  endorsement  of  such  qualification  may  be  given 
in  the  case  of  studentst  who  successfully  complete  a  special  course  of 
instruction  in  Infant  School  methods.  Such  courses  must  provide  sufficient 
practice  for  the  students  in  Elementary  Handwork,  and  in  the  other  special 
occupations  of  an  Infant  School. 

VII.  Managers  may  provide  in  their  own  or  other  institutions  supplemen- 
tary courses  for  the  training  of  any  or  all  of  their  students  in  :— 

(a.)  Household  Management  (including  Cookery  and  Laundry  work). 
(6.)  Woodwork  or  other  manual  occupations, 
ic.)  Agriculture  or  Horticulture. 

(d,)  Any  other  well-defined  course  of  study  calculated  to  enhance  tlie 
efficiency  of  teachers  for  sjiecial  classes  of  Elementary  Schools. 

The  details  of  such  courses  must  be  submitted  to  the  Department  for 
approval  and  a  corresponding  endorsement  will  be  made  on  the  certificates 
ot  students  who  successfully  complete  an  approved  course. 

YIII.  Managers  should  submit  in  the  first  place,  and  at  6bs  early  a  date  as 
possible,  a  general  plan  of  studv  showing  the  distribution  of  the  foregoing 
subjects  over  the  whole  period  of  the  students'  training.  Except  where 
otherwise  stated.  Managers  are  free  to  make  their  own  proposals  as  to  the 
relative  time  to  be  allotted  to  the  various  branches  of  study  and  the 
duration  of  each  course.  When  this  general  plan  has  been  approved  time 
Uibles  and  syllabuses  of  work  in  conformity  therewith  should  be  submitted 
at  the  beginning  of  each  session. 

IX.  M:^  Lords  will  be  prepared  to  consider,  if  necessary,  proposals  for  the 
modification  of  the  foregoing  regulations  in  respect  of  the  present  second 
year  students. 

I  have,  &o^ 
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The  nature  and  scope  of  the  instruction  in  the  suhjeots  of  paragraph  IL  of 
the  foregoing  oironlar,  should  where  specified  in  the  following  flfyllabus  follow 
the  indications  given  under  the  several  heads. 

A. 

1.  Physical  exercises  and  drill ;  explanation  of  the  nOianaU  of  the  exerdssB 
and  a  course  of  instruction  in  the  laws  of  health. 

*  These  regulations  have  been  somewhat  modified  :— All  candidates  fot 
recognition  are  now  required  to  pass  a  special  written  examination.  {See 
Circular  Letter  Number  377  of  date  8th  Febmary,  1904,  to  Training  GoUegw 
and  Local  Committees.) 

t  Such  students  will,  in  addition,  be  required  to  fulfil  the  oonditioDB  laid 
down  in  Article  50  (ft)  as  to  probationary  servioe  in  Infant  Schools. 
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2.  English.  (Instniction  in  this  sabjeet  in  one  or  other  of  its  branches  most 
extend  over  the  whole  period  of  training.) 

(cl)  InstmcCion  in  the  principles  and  practice  of  EnglLsb  Composition. 

(6.)  The  stndy  in  class  and  in  detail  of  the  style,  subject  matter,  and 
literary  and '  historical  associations  of  selected  works  of  English 
Literature.  The  works  selected  should  comprise  examples  both  of 
poetry  and  prose,  and  should  be  typical  of  different  periods  of 
Iiiteratare. 

(c )  The  home  reading  by  the  students  of  a  wider  range  of  selected  books 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  an  acquaintance  with  the  subject  matter, 
and  the  writing  of  themes  or  compositions  thereupon.  The  books 
selected  for  this  purpose  should  comprise  at  least  one  standard  work 
on  History. 

{(L)  An  elementary  study  of  Latin  ^vith  a  view  to  the  better  comprehension 
of  English.  This  should  comprise  a  study  of  the  common  Latin 
word-forms  and  constructions,  especially  in  their  bearing  upon  the 
structure  of  English.  It  should  be  carried  to  such  a  point  as  to 
enable  the  students  to  make  out  the  meaning  of  easy  passages  from 
a  Latin  delectus. 

3.  History.  Examinations  on  the  contents  of  the  work  of  History  read  under 
2  (c) ;  comparison  with  other  accounts  of  the  same  events ;  a  course  of  lectures 
on  present  day  institutions  of  Government  and  their  historical  origins. 

4  Principles  of  Arithmetic,  Algebra  and  Geometry. 

This  should  include  a  thorough  explanation  of  arithmetical  conceptions — in 
particular  of  the  functions  of  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions — and  their 
generalisation  in  algebraical  form. 

Geometry,  in  the  case  of  women  students,  may  be  restricted  to  geometrical 
drawing  and  the  theory  of  the  geometrical  constructions  and  (H>nceptions  which 
naturally  emei^  in  the  Science  course. 

5.  Science. 

(a.)  A  course  of  experimental  work  in  Elementary  Physics  and  Chemistry 
extending  over  the  winter  session  of  both  years. 

{b,)  A  similar  conrse  of  first-hand  investigation  by  the  student  relating  to 
one  or  more  branches  of  Natural  Science  to  be  conducted  in  the 
summer  terms.  (Conrses  of  the  kind  conducted  by  several  of  the 
colleges  last  session  will  satisfy  these  requirements.) 

The  primary  object  of  the  course  is  a  disciplinary  one»  viz.,  the  training  of 
the  students  in  tne  methods  of  scientific  investigation.  It  should  have  the 
resolt  of  accustoming  the  stndent  to  represent  and  describe  phenomena  as 
he  actually  sees  them,  and  to  form  his  own  theories  and  apply  nis  own  tests 
with  sndi  guidance  and  explanation  as  the  instructor  in  cuarge  of  the  course 
may  find  it  expedient  to  give.  The  accumulation  of  knowledge  is  a  matter  of 
secondary  importance. 

6.  Geography. 

A  oooiBe  of  lectures  on  the  study  of  geography.  Practioal  exercises  in 
the  oonstmotion  and  use  of  maps,  including  sketon  maps  from  rough  surveys 
of  the  {Ayaical  features  of  neighoouring  localities. 


B. 

1.  A  course  of  instruction  in  Reading  and  Speaking.  Voice  nroduction  ; 
the  discrimination  of  English  sounds  and  their  representation  in  pnonetic  and 
common  alphabets. 

2.  Drawing.  A  course  embracing  the  sub-divisions  of  Schedule  IV.  of  the 
Code  and  sucn  more  advanced  work  as  the  students  may  be  capable  of. 

3.  Singing  and  knowledge  of  musical  notation. 
Needlework  (for  women). 
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1.  The  principles  of  edncation,  inclnding  saoh  preliminary  study  of  psychology, 
logic  and  ethics,  as  may  be  necessary. 

2.  School  methods  and  correlated  practice  in  teaching. 

The  best  methods  of  condacting  a  class  in  the  following  sabjects  in  Afferent 
divisions  of  the  school. 

(a.)  Reading. 

(6.)  Spelling. 

(c. )  English  (the  onderstanding,  speaking,  and  writing  of). 

{d,)  History. 

(6.)  Arithmetic. 

(/.)  Nature  Study. 

ig.)  Geography. 

(A.)  Writing 

(t.)  Drawing. 

ij,)  A  language  (optional). 

Practice  should  also  be  given  in  conducting  a  class  in  Physical  Exercises  and 
Drill. 

This  course  should  combine  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  the  subjects 
named.  It  should  comprise  the  discussion  of  the  objects  to  be  aimed  at  in  the 
teaching  of  each  subiect,  the  criteria  of  good  results,  the  proper  gradation 
of  the  subject  to  suit  diiferent  classes,  methods  of  correlating  difierent  subjects 
BO  as  to  secure  unity  of  result,  the  difficulties  encountered  by  chiJdren  in  the 
study  of  each  subject,  and  the  best  methods  of  meeting  tnem.  All  these 
points  should  be  exemplified  from  the  classes  of  the  practising  school,  and 
practice  in  teaching  each  subject  should  be  combined  with  or  follow  immediately 
upon  the  discussion  of  that  subject. 
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APPENDIX  No.  III. 


AilKUTE  of  the  GOMMITTBS  OF  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATION  IN  SCOTLAND,  dated 

4Ah  March  1895,  witii  respect  to  certain  Parishes  in  the  Counties  of  • 
Boss  and  Intbknbss,  where  diffionltiee  have  arisen  as  to  the  School 
Pbovision. 

At  Dover  HousBj  WhUehaU,  the  Uh  day  of  March  1895. 

Bt  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Priyy  Council  on  Education  in 

Scotland. 

Whereas  it  has  been  represented  to  my  Lords  that,  in  certain  parishes,  the 
school  boards  find  it  diffioolt  to  meet  their  liabilities  or  to  continue  to  maintain 
and  keep  efficient  the  schools  under  their  management : 

And  whereas  it  appears  that  the  school  rate  required  in  some  instances  to  enable 
the  school  boards  to  perform  this  duty  would  impose  a  burden  on  the  localities 
in  exoeas  of  that  which  these  localities  can  be  expected  to  sustain : 

And  whereas  it  is  expedient  that  further  means  should  be  taken  to  promote 
efficient  and  economical  administration  in  the  educationid  affairs  of  these 
parishes,  and  to  increase  the  number  of  those  who  make  use  of  the  school  pro- 
vision arulable  therein : 

And  whereas  under  a  Minute  of  the  Scotch  Education  Dejjartment,  of  date 
3ist  December  1888,  provision  was  made  whereby  certain  special  arrangements 
might  be  adopted  with  regard  to  scliools  in  sucn  districts,  and  whereby  in  con- 
nexion with  such  arrangements  special  assbtance  might  be  granted  to  the  schools 
oat  of  sums  at  the  disposal  of  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  under  the  Probate  Duties 
(Scotland  and  Ireland)  Act,  1888,  and  by  him  made  available  for  the  purpose  : 

And  whereas  no  such  sum  has  been  at  the  disposal  of  the  Seoreta^  for  Scot- 
land available  for  such  purpose  subsequent  to  the  31st  March  1890 : 

And  whereas  a  sum  out  of  the  parliamentary  grant  is  available,  together  witli 
any  surDlus  remaining  from  the  amount  made  available  by  the  Secretary  for 
Sootland^fifter  the  payments  under  the  Minute  of  2l8t  December  1888  for  the 
period  ended  at  31st  March  1890  had  been  discharged,  in  order  to  afford  such 
spedal  assistance  to  schools  in  these  districts  : 

And  whereas  by  a  Minute  of  10th  April  1894  provision  was  made  whereby 
special  arxangements  similar  to  the  aforesaid  might  be  adopted. 

Beiolvedi— 

That  the  liGnute  of  lOth  April  1894  is  hereby  withdrawn,  and  the  following 
provisions  are  substituted  therefor : — 

niat,  in  the  case  of  any  school  district  in  the  counties  of  Ross  and  Inverness. 
wliere  tiie  parocliial  board  or  boards  has  or  have  foiled  to  pay  over  to  the  school 
board  the  amount  required  to  meet  the  deficiency  in  the  school  fujad,  or  where 
the  circumstances  are  such,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Scotch  Education  Department, 
as  to  make  such  special  arrangement  desirable,  the  following  arrangement  may, 
on  the  application  of  the  school  board,  and  with  the  consent  m  the  Scotch 
Education  Department,  be  adopted,  that  is  to  say : 

1.  The  school  board  shall,  in  pursuance  of  section  twenty-two  of  the  Education 
(Scotland)  Act»  1872,  commit  the  management  of  each  school  under  their  chaige 
to  tiiree  managers,  of  whom  one  shall  be  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  in  charge  of 
the  district. 

2.  To  such  managers  shall  be  committed  full  powers  ot  appointing  and  dis- 
missing the  teachers  of  the  school  under  their  management,  of  deciding  as  to  the 
organisation  of  the  school,  the  salaries  of  the  staff,  and  all  items  of  expenditure 
in  regard  to  the  school,  including  l^hting,  heating,  cleuiing,  and  repairs. 

3w  In  ease  of  a  difference  of  opinion  between  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  and  the 
other  managers  of  a  school  the  question  shall  be  referred  to  the  Scotch  Education 
Department,  whose  decision  shall  be  final. 

4.  The  sums  annually  due  in  respect  of  such  school  from  the  parliamentary  and 
other  grants  shall  be  paid  to  the  general  account  of  all  the  managers  appointed 
by  the  school  board  onder  this  MinutCL  and  the  receipts  shall  be  signed  by  the 
board's  Treasurer  for  the  time  being  and  by  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  as  manager. 
The  school  board  sliaU  famish  annually  not  later  than  the  aoth  of  June  (on  a 
lonn  to  be  mppUed  by  the  Department)  a  detailed  statement  of  the  estimated 
I  and  expeDditoie  for  the  omrent  financial  year. 
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5.  Snch  portion  of  the  amount  available  nnder  this  Minute  as  may  be  deter* 
mined  by  the  Scotch  Education  Department  shall  be  allotted  to  Uie  variouB 
school  board  districts  in  which  the  special  arrangement  may  be  adopted  in  such 
proportion  and  at  such  time,  and  on  such  sonditions,  as  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Scotch  Education  Department  the  circumstances  of  each  case  require,  spedal 
regard  being  paid  to  the  reasonableness  of  the  contribution  made  by  the  locality 
to  the  school  fund. 

•  6.  The  amount  (if  any)  so  allotted  shall  be  paid  by  the  Scotch  EdueatioD 
Department  to  the  managers  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  section  four  hereof  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  mamtenance  beyond  any  other  source  of  income  available 
to  the  said  managers,  or  shall  be  paid  to  the  board  or  managers  to  meet  sadi 
expenditure  by  the  board  or  managers  on  additional  school  provision  or  equip- 
ment as  may  be  sanctioned  by  the  Department,  or  shall  oe  applied  Inrtne 
Department  to  meet  outstanding  liabilities  of  the  school  board  to  Uie  PabHe 
Works  Loan  Commissioners. 

7.  Any  surplus  income  in  the  hands  of  the  managers  shall  be  applied  to  meet 
approvea  liabilities  or  expenditure  of  the  school  board,  or  of  the  managers  of  any 
school  or  schools,  and  in  the  case  of  failure  so  to  apply  such  surplus  at  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Scotch  Education  Department,  anv  payment  due  to  the  managers 
appointed  under  this  Minute  may  at  any  time  oe  suspended  or  withhcdd  by  the 
Scotch  Education  Department 

8.  All  sums  due  by  the  Scotch  Education  Department  to  the  school  board  under 
section  sixty-seven  of  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act  of  1872  shall  be  applied,  in 
the  first  place,  towards  the  payment  of  arrears  of  interest  on  and  instalments  of 
loans  contracted  under  section  forty-five  of  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act^  1872, 
and  acceptance  by  any  school  board  of  the  special  arrangement  under  this  Minute 
shall  be  a  valid  authority  by  the  school  board  to  the  Scotch  Education  Depart- 
ment so  to  apply  such  sums,  or  to  retain  all  or  a  sufficient  proportion  of  snch 
sums  against  any  interest  on  or  instalments  of  said  loans  fallmg  due  within  the 
financial  year  ending  31st  March. 

9.  On  the  termination  of  any  special  arrangement  under  this  Minute,  the 
approved  outstanding  liabilities  of  the  managers  of  any  school  or  schools, appointed 
as  aforesaid,  shall  form  a  first  charge  upon  any  grant  which  may  therei^ter 
become  due  by  the  Department  to  the  school  board. 

10.  Any  special  arrangement  under  this  Minute  shall  terminate  six  months 
after  written  notice  to  tnat  effect  has  been  given  either  by  the  Scotch  Ednoatioii 
Department,  or  by  the  school  board. 
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APPENDIX  No.  IV. 


Mkmokandum  as  to  Cubriculum  of  Hiohsr  Gradk  Schools  or 
Departments. 

Tbe  conxBe  of  instraotioii  must  be  sabmitted  to  and  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment. It  diould  extend  over  at  least  three  ]^ears,  and  in  the  following  subjects 
should  he  of  the  general  character  indicated  in  this  Memorandum. 

<A.)  ffuiory  and  English  Literature,— Th^  first  two  years  in  the  latter 
mbject  should  be  devoted  to  cultivating  a  taste  for  good  literature  by  the 
reading  of  interesting  works  of  good  style  and  elevation  of  sentiment.  These 
thoa)d  be  studied  wgely  at  home,  and  discussed  at  school.  Examinations 
should  be  held  as  to  their  contents,  themes  set  upon  them,  difficult  passagOR 
paiafduaaed,  and  choice  passages  learnt  by  heart.  Parsing  and  analysis  should 
oe  treated  as  subsidiary  subjects,  and  in  so  far  as  they  are  necessary  to  the  full 
understanding  of  the  language. 

The  same  years  should  be  devoted  to  a  revisal  of  previous  knowledge  of 
Histoiy,  and  to  obtaining  a  clear  chronological  conspectus  of  the  succession  of 
efents  in  English  and  Scottish  History  as  an  aid  to  future  reading. 

In  the  thira  year  a  definite  period  of  History  may  be  studied  with  special 
rslerenoe  to  its  literature  and  the  general  state  of  civilisation  in  Europe  at  the 
time.  Some  representative  book  or  books  of  the  period  should  be  studied  in 
detaO.  At  all  sti^ges  the  historical  origin  of  present-day  institutions  should  be 
kept  in  view,  a  spirit  of  patriotism  should  be  cultivated,  and  some  instruction 
should  be  given  m  the  rights  and  duties  of  a  citizen  (controversial  topics  being 
avoided). 

(K)  Oeographt/.—A  revisal  of  previous  knowledge;  the  reading  of  maps 
{ug,  of  contour  Imes)  and  their  construction ;  elementary  exercises  in  surveying 
affld  mapping;  a  thorough  regional  survey,  by  means  of  excursions,  of  the 
physical  geography,  flora,  fauna,  and  historical  antiquities  of  the  district  in 
which  the  school  is  situated ;  a  study  of  commercial  geography,  based  largely 
upon  the  shipping  and  trade  news  of  the  daily  papers. 

(C.)  Mathematics.—  * 

(a.)  Geometry  and  Mensuration. — Practical  and  Theoretical.  The  course 
of  inscruction  m  Euclid  should  be  preceded  or  accompanied  by  exercises 
in  Practical  Geometry,  and  should,  where  possible,  have  a  practical  appli- 
cation, as,  e.^.,  to  Mensuration.  Mensuration  should  at  the  outset  be  based 
upon  the  experimental  determination  of  surfaces  and  volumes  which  forms 
part  of  the  course  of  experimental  science,  and  may  ultimately  include 
exerciBes  in  Surveying,  involving  simple  applications  of  Trigonometry. 

(b.)  Higher  Arithmetic  and  Algebra. — A  thorough  knowledge  of  decimals 
shoold  be  acquired,  based  upon  the  actual  calcmations  required  in  the 
ex]jerimental  course  in  Science ;  the  commercial  applications  of  arithmetic, 
ana  in  oertain  cases  the  arithmetic  of  artificers,  should  be  studied,  and 
exercises  in  mental  calculations  in  these  branches  should  be  constantly 
given.  Alf^bra  should  at  the  outset  be  treated  as  an  extension  and 
generalisation  of  Arithmetic. 

(D.)  />iiairtn^. -The  course  of  instruction  in  Drawing  should  be  in  accord- 
ance with  a  scheme  specially  approved  for  the  purpose  of  the  Jjeaving  Certificate 
Examination  in  Drawing. 

(E.)  Exp€Tiniental  Science,-  The  course  in  Science  should  be  in  accordance 
with  a  scheme  similarly  approved  and  should  proceed  from  elementary 
exereiseB  in  measuring  and  weighing,  and  calculations  based  thereon, 
to  die  experimental  mvestigation  of  elementary  notions  of  Physics  and 
Chemistry.  In  rural  schools,  and  in  summer,  some  investigation  of  plant  life 
and  of  the  elements  of  Botany  should  be  added.  At  least  half  the  time  devot<ed 
to  this  subject  should  be  spent  by  each  pupil  in  practical  work. 

(F.)  Modem  Languages,— The  object  and  method  of  the  instruction  in 
Langnages  must  in  all  cases  be  practical,  and  whatever  method  may  be  pursued 
in  the  beginning,  the  result  f^t  tbe  end  of  tb9  course  should  be  that  the  pupils 
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are  able  to  read  simple  narrative  in  the  lansnage  at  sights  and  to  ondentand 
and  reprodnoe  both  orally  and  in  writing  the  Bubstanoe  of  a  oonversation  on 
eTervday  topics,  or  a  simple  description.  Unless  there  is  reasonable  probability 
of  these  objects  being  attained  the  subject  should  not  be  attempted.  There  is 
no  restriction  in  the  choice  of  languages  to  be  studied  as  part  of  the  Higher 
Grade  coarse,  provided  that  the  amount  of  language  stud^  is  not  excessive 
compared  with  the  time  allotted  to  other  subjects  of  the  curriculum.  Latin  or 
Greek  may  be  proposed  in  substitution  for  a  Modem  Language,  and  if  Latin  is 
not  taken  as  a  separate  subject  of  study,  it  is  desirable  that  the  lessons  in 
Enfflish  should  include  some  elementary  study  of  the  Latin  vocabulary,  and 
sentence  construction  in  their  bearing  upon  English. 

The  Department  must  be  satisfied  that  the  teachers  have  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  the  subjects  which  they  are  to  teach,  in  each  subject  individually,  and 
in  tne  case  of  Science,  that  they  have  had  experience  in  treating  the  subject 
experimentally. 
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who   have   left   sohoolt 


1906. 


NOTR 

L  This  Code  replaces  the  former  Evening  Continuation  School  Code 
and  the  Science  and  Art  Directibry  in  so  far  as  that  related  to  Evening 
Classes.  • 

ii  It  is  applicable  to  all  classes  for  the  further  instruction  of  pupils 
who  have  left  school  (Elementary  or  Secondaiy)  whether  in  genemi 
knowledge,  in  subjects  of  Science  and  Art,  in  dommercial  subjects,  or 
in  any  special  subject  which  may  be  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Department  to  be  useful  to  persons  following  a  particular  business  or 
occupation. 

liL  The  classes  may  be  held  at  any  time  of  the  day,  morning  or 
evening,  and  instruction  may  be  given  either  in  single  subjects  or  in 
groups  of  subjects. 

iv.  There  is  no  restriction  of  age,  but  pupils  on  whom  grants  are 
paid  must  be  free  from  the  obligation  to  attend  school  in  terms  of  the 
Education  Acts.  While  pupils  on  the  registers  of  Schools  under  the 
Day  School  Code  (including  Supplementary  Courses  and  EQgher  Grade 
Departments),  or  of  Secondary  Schools  may  be  admitted  to  certain  of 
the  classes,  their  attendances  at  the  Continuation  Classes  may  not  be 
reckoned  for  grant. 

V.  Pupil  teachers  may  be  admitted  to  any  of  the  classes,  but 
(having  in  view  the  grant  paid  on  account  of  their  instruction 
under  Article  19  E  of  the  Day  School  Code)  their  attendances  may 
not  be  reckoned  for  grant  except  at  classes  specially  sanctioned  for  the 
instruction  of  pupil  teachers  in  Science  and  Drawing  under  Division  II. 

vi  The  ^nts  to  certain  Technical  Colleges  and  Special  Institutions 
of  various  kmds  will  be  made  on  the  basis  of  specid  minutes  applicable 
to  each  case. 
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.  1.    The  main  divisions  of  classes  contemplated  in  the  succeeding  Divisioui  of 
regulations  are  as  follows  : —  ciaawt. 

L   Preparatory  classes  for  the  completion  of  general  elementary 
education. 

n.   Classes  for  specialized  instruction — Elementary. 

ni.    Classes  for  specialized  instruction— Advanced. 

lY.    Auxiliary  Classes. 


DIVISION  I.— PBEPABATORY  CLASSES  FOR  THE 
COMPLETION  OF  GENERAL  ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION. 

2.  These  classes  shall  be  open  without  restriction  to  any  pupils  Seooguised 
who  are  free  from  the  obligation  to  attend  school  in  terms  of  the  ^p"»- 
Education  Acts. 

3.  Managers  are  required  to  submit  for  approval  a  course  of  instruc-  Subjectt  of 
tion  which  shall  include  (a)  the  study  of  English  as  indicated  in  the  i»"*™<=Wuii. 
Fifth  Schedule  of  the  Day  School  Cooe,  Head  A.,  (b)  instruction  based 

on  one  of  the  courses  outlined  in  the  Sixth  Schedule,  and  may  include 
{c)  any  of  the  studies  mentioned  in  the  Fifth  Schedule,  Head  B. 

4.  The  foregoing  subjects  of  instruction  may  be  distributed  over  Time-uwe. 
the  various  meetings  of  the  class  in  such  way  as  may  be  found 
desirable,  but  a  time-table   showing '  the   times  of   meeting  and  the 
distribution  of  the  work  shall  be  submitted  for  the  approval  of  the 
Department  within  a  fortnight  after  the  first  registered  meeting  of  the 

class. 

5.  All  the  subjects  of  the  approved  course  must  as  a  rule  be  J^J^J**"*^^®^*^ 
taken  by  all  the  pupils.     Attendances  for  single  subjects  only  may  Attendanre  for 
not  be  registered  for  grant  without    the    special  approval  of  the  not^^  b^'*i^J 
Inspector.  ^^^  w  it  imu  t 

*       InsDOcfcor'd 

6.  The  class  shall  meet  on  at  least  two  separate  days  in  each  week  approval, 
for  twenty  weeks,  unless  the  Department  in  special  circumstances  ^ninbernnd 
expressly  sanctions  a  shorter  session,*  and  two  of  the  meetings  of  the  nTJeUi^'s. ' 
class  in  each  week  shall  be  of  not  less  than  l^  hours  duration  each. 

7.  The  teacher  shall  be  a  certificated  teacher  or,  in  special  circum-  Tenci^era'  «i«aH. 
stances,  any  person  over   18  years  of  age  whose  qualifications  are   "*'""•: 
approved  by  the  Department. 

8.  No  class  of  more  than  forty  pupils  shall  be  habitually  under  the  sireof  (:i.i>9c». 
charge  of  one  teacher  only,  and  when  this  number  is  exceeded  a 
oorrQsponding  reduction  may  be  made  from  the  grant. 

9.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Articles  47  to  53,  grants  to  classes  Hate  of  gr^nt. 
conducted  under  Division  I.  may  be  made  at  the  rate  of  3s.  4d.  per 

pupil  per  hour  per  week  for  a  normal  session  of  20  weeks.  The  rate 
may  be  increased  to  48.  2d.  (as  in  Division  II.)  in  the  case  of  a,ny 
pupQs  of  these  classes  who  may  be  qualified  in  terms  of  Article  12  II. 

'  *Iii  Ui«  CBM  of  mrml  districti  propoMU  fur  w^  leD|[tb  of  leMfoQ  ({HkV&S*^^  fVW4  fuitable 
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Nature  of 


ftMognlMd 
pnpili. 


Papils  eligible 
for  Division  n. 
rates  of  Grant. 


PnpUs  eligible 
for  DiTiiion  I. 
rate  of  Grant. 


BvtafeoUof 
inetraotloo. 


DIVISION  n.— SPECIALIZED   INSTBUCTIOir 
(ELEMEHTABY). 

10.  This  division  shall  comprehend  classes  for  the  elementary 
instniction  of  pupils  in  special  subjects,  especially  such  as  may  be  of 
use  to  pupils  who  are  engaged  in  or  preparing  for  any  particular 
trade,  occupation,  or  profession. 

11.  Pupils  may  be  admitted  to  classes  under  Division  II.  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  Managers,  provided  that  due  regard  is  had  to  the  previous 
instruction  of  the  pupils  in  elementary  subjects,  and  to  their  fitness 
to  profit  by  the  instruction  given  in  the  Division  II.  class. 

12.  The  following  classes  of  pupils  will  be  eligible  for  grants  at  the 
rates  specified  in  Article  22  : — 

I.  Pupils  over   16  years  of  age  at  the  date  of  joining  the 

class. 

II.  Pupils  under  16  years  of  age  who — 

(a)  Have  obtained  a  Certificate  of  Merit  (Article  29  II., 

Day  School  Code) ; 

(b)  Have  attended  at  least  thirty  meetings  of  a  course 

conducted  under  Division  L,  and  obtained  a  certificate 
of  satisfactory  proficiency  from  the  managers  of 
such  course ;  or 

(c)  Have  been  in  attendance  for  at  least  one  year  as 

dulv  qualified  pupils  ^Article  29  of  the  Day  School 
Code)  at  a  Higher  Graae  School  or  Department,  or  at  a 
Secondary  Scnool. 

13.  Pupils  admitted  to  Division  II.  classes  who  are  not  qualified  in 
terms  of  the  preceding  Article,  must  be  separately  registered.  Their 
attendances  may  be  paid  for  as  attendances  at  a  Division  I.  course 
(Article  9),  but  this  grant  may  be  withheld  or  reduced  upon  a  report 
by  an  Inspector  that  the  pupils  (or  any  proportion  of  them)  are 
unable,  by  reason  of  defective  Knowledge  of  elementary  subjects,  to 
benefit  adequately  by  the  instruction  given. 

14.  The  subjects  of  instruction  under  this  division  may  be  any 
subjects  admitting  of  systematic  exposition  which  are  approved  by 
the  Department  as  suitable  in  the  particular  circumstances. 

For  purposes  of  reference  they  may  be  classified  under  the  following 
heads : — 

(A.)  English  Subjects — 

English,  Geography,  History,  the  Life  and  Duties  of  the 
Citizen. 

(B.)  The  study  of  any  language,  ancient  or  modern,  approved  by 
the  Department. 

(C.)  Conmiercial  Subjects — 

Commercial  Arithmetic,  Handwriting,  Bookkeeping 
Shorthand,  Commercial  Correspondence,  Business  Procedure, 
Commercial  Geojgraphy.  The  study  of  any  language  with 
a  direct  view  to  its  use  in  business. 

(D.)  Art- 
Drawing  and  Modelling ;  Elementary  Design* 

(E.)  Mathematics — 

Elementary  Geometry,  Algebra,  Mensuration,  Dynamics. 
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(F.)  Sdence — 

The  ISemeiitaiy  Study,  Theoretical  or  Praotieal,  of  Physical 
or  Natiiral  Science,  or  any  branch  thereof. 
(6.)  Applied  Mathematics  and  Science— 
(o.)  G^eral — 

Practical  Mathematics,  including  Technical  Arith- 
metic and  the  use  of  mathematical  instruments  and 
tables;  Mechanical  Drawing. 
{h.)  Special — 

The  application   of  Mathematics  and  Science   to 
specific  industries. 

Machine     Construction,      Building    Construction, 
Naval  Architecture,   Electrical    Industries,    Mining, 
Navigation,  Agiiculture,  Horticulture,  or  any  other 
industry  the  scientific  principles  underlying    which 
admit  of  systematic  exposition. 
Where  the  nature  of  the  subject  requires  it,  previous  or 
concurrent  study  of  (G)  (a),  or  of  the  related  branch  of  (£) 
or  of  (F),  will  be  made  a  condition  of  taking  any  subject 
under  (G)  (h). 
(H.)  Handwork- 
Elementary  instruction  in  the  use   of    tools — Woodwork, 
Inmwork — with  concurrent  instruction  in  Drawing  to  Scale,  and 
the  practice   of  such    occupations    as  Needlework,  Cookery, 
Laundry  work.  Dairy  wor^  with  accompanying  explanations 
of  processes.* 
Ambulance  work  (practice  and  theory^. 

15.  A  Time-table  and  a  syllabus  showing  m  outline  the  proposed  ^yiutai  of 
work  of  the  class  must  be  submitted  for  the  consideration  and  approval  tM'rabmiued! 
of  the  Department  within  a  fortnight  after  the  first  registered  meeting 

of  the  class,  and  a  record  of  the  actual  work  done  and  of  the  results  of 
class  examinations  held,  and  the  marks  awarded  for  the  class  exercises 
of  the  students,  must  be  kept  and  be  available  for  the  information  of 
His  Ms^ty's  Inspector. 

16.  The  class  in  each  subject,  or  group  of  related  subjects  attended  NamtMrMid 
by  the  same  pupils  must,  except  with  the  special  approval  of  the  Depart-  SStilJi.**' 
ment,  meet  not  less  than  one  day  a  week  for  at  least  twenty  weeks, 

each  meeting  to  be  of  not  less  than  one  hour's  duration  (or  in  the  case 
of  subjects  of  practical  instruction  II  hours),  unless  the  special  sanction 
of  the  Department  has  been  obtained  beforehand. 

17.  The  qualifications  of  the  teachers  proposed  for  each  particular  TaMiian 
subject  must  be  fully  stated  and  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  «'^"*»"«"«- 
Department.      The  general  conditions  of  recognition  shall  be  those 

stated  in  Articles  63  to  69. 

18.  The  rate  of  grant  for  classes  in  Division  II.  shall  vary  according  ^^^  m  tor»u 
as  the  instruction  given  is  mainly  theoretical  or  mainly  practical  ^  ''^ 

and  shall  further  vary  according  as  it  does,  or  does  not,  require  the 
provision  and  use  of  special  apparatus. 

19.  By    practical  instruction  is  meant  instruction    under  heads  DeSniuoooc 
(F),  (G),  or  (H)  of  Article  14,  which  proceeds  mainly  by  means  of  'iSiSSSL:' 
acQial  experimental  work  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  themselves  in 
properly    Equipped   laboratories    or    workshops,    supplemented    by 

the    necessary    explanations   and    demonstxations.     Supplementary 

*  Art  Needlework,  compriaing  BuiUble  Btndfes  in  Drawing  and  Desi^,  and 
Wood-ear  vfDg  when  treated  in  a  like  manner,  mav  be  recognised  as  Division  IL 
sabjecUk  Bat  ftlannfifi  ii^  Fancy  Needlework  ana  in  Wood-carving  alone,  fall 
QBder  ArUolej^S. 
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Rate  of  grant 
dAtennined  hj 
Department. 


SiMOf 


theoretical  instruction  may  be  reckoned  as  part  of  the  practical  course, 
but  to  an  extent  not  exceeding  one-half  of  the  time  occupied  by  the 
pupils  in  practical  work. 

20.  The  Department  shall  determine,  on  consideration  of  the 
syllabus  submitted  and  the  report  of  the  Inspector  as  to  the  mode  of 
conducting  the  class,  which  of  the  rates  of  grant  specified  in 
Article  22  shall  be  allowed  in  respect  of  any  particular  course  of 
instruction. 

21.  ♦No  class  for  theoretical  instruction  under  one  teacher 
shall,  except  in  circumstances  specially  approved  by  the  Department, 
exceed  40  pupils  in  habitual  attendance,  nor  shall  any  class  for 
practical  instruction  in  like  manner  exceed  20  pupils.  Where, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Department,  these  numbers  are  exceeded,  a 
grant  may  be  paid  with  sucn  deduction  as  the  Department,  having 
regard  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  may  determine. 

Rates  of  grant.  22.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Articles  47  to  53,  grants  for 
instruction  in  classes  falling  under  this  division  shall  be  at  the  rate  of 
4s.  2d.,  5s.  lOd.  or  8s.  4d.  per  pupil  per  hour  per  week  for  a  normal 
session  of  twenty  weeks,  as  the  Department  may  determine,  following 
the  distinction  of  Articles  18  and  19 1. 

DIVISION  in.-SP£CIALIZ£D  INSTBUCTION 
(ADVANCED). 

23.  This  division  shall  comprehend  organised  courses  of  instruction 
extending  over  several  years  in  the  subjects  of  Division  II.  or  other 
subjects  of  a  more  advanced  character  which  may  be  regarded  as  a 
development  of  the  subjects  of  Division  II. 

24.  Such  courses  may  either  provide  for  graduated  instruction  in  a 
single  subject  approved  by  the  Department  as  suitable  for  recognition 
under  Division  lU.,  or  for  systematic  instruction  in  a  croup  of  subjects, 
arranged  with  a  view  to  fitting  students  for  the  intelligent  practice  of 
some  particular  industry  or  occupation.  Courses  to  be  recognised  in 
this  division  must,  as  a  rule,  extend  over  at  least  three  years,  and  must 
provide  for  at  least  forty  hours'  instruction  in  each  year. 

25.  The  conditions  of  admission  to  the  first  year  of  any  course  in 
Division  III.  shall  be  the  same  as  for  the  corresponding  classes  of 
Division  II. 

26.  Students  over  15  years  of  age  who,  having  previously  qualified 
in  terms  of  Article  12,  have  received  at  least  forty  hours'  instruction 
in  the  subject  matter  of  a  first  year's  course  approved  by  th^ 
Department,  may  be  registered  for  attendance  grants  in  the  second 

{ear  of  the  same  course,  and  pupils  who  have  received  at  least  thirty 
ours'  instruction  in  a  second  or  third  year's  course  may  be  registered 
in  the  next  higher  course. 

*  Wheu  the  staff  supplied  is  otherwise  adequate,  classes  may  be  oombined 
for  tlie  purpose  of  special  lectures  or  demonstrations,  provided  due  intimation 
is  made  to  the  Department  and  sanction  obtained.  Visits  of  olassen  to 
collieries,  museums,  ^,  and  other  similar  excursions,  may  be  recorded  in  th^ 
^ttepdance  register  and  ppunted  as  attendances  for  grant  if  students  are 
acoompiuiied  by  t\\e  recognised  Teacher  of  the  class,  the  arrangements  proposed 
beinff  previously  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  Department.  The  time  foi 
whicn  attendances  are  bo  re^tered  will  not,  unless  otherwise  sanotioned,  b« 
permitted  to  exceed  the  duration  of  an  ordinary  meeting  of  the  olass. 

t  As  a  rule  instruction  in  Ambulance  work  will  be  paia  for  at  the  rata  of  4s.  2d. 
Classes  in  Millinery  and  Dressmaking  wiU  be  paid  for  normally  at  the  rate  oi 
4s.  2d.,  and  Cookery  and  Laundry  work  at  the  rate  of  6s.  I0d.|  but  when  a 
olass  in  these  subjects  is  restricted  for  purposes  of  more  effioi^t  teaching  tff 
}6  {mpils  or  uiid«r,  the  grant  ma^  be  paid  at  a  higher  ratei  T     - 


Nature  of 
liiitmotlon. 


Charmoier  and 
length  of 
oaanM. 


CondltioM  of 
udmiasioD  to  a 
flratjeat'a 


CondltloDfl  of 
r>  glatmtlon  at 
second  year's  or 
h*gh«v  oonne. 
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27.  Students  of  not  less  than  15  years  of  age  who  have  previously  ^^f^'^*f 
obtained  a  pass  in    the    Lower   Grade  at  the  Leaving  Certificate  f^tnliSoo  at  a 
Examination  or  who   have  passed   Examinations   accepted   by   the  JJjyjJ^^S^^* 
Department  as  equivalent,   may  be  registered  in  the  second  year's 

course  of  corresponding  subjects.  Similarly  students  of  not  less  than 
16  years  of  age  who  have  obtained  a  pass  in  the  Higher  Grade  at  the 
Leaving  Certificate  Examination,  or  a  success  in  the  Advanced  Stage 
of  any  subject  of  the  Board  of  Education  Regulations,  or  who  have 
passed  Examinations  accepted  by  the  Department  as  equivalent, 
may  be  registered  in  the  third  year's  course. 

28.  For  enrolment  in  the  second  year  of  an  Art  Course  under  this  condiUonsof 
division,  a  student  who  has  not  taken  the  first  year's  course  must  have  S^^nd  jmTi* 
obtained  a  success  in  at  least  two  of  the  subjects  of  the  Art  Syllabus  ^^  ooune. 
of  the  Board  of  Education  Regulations. 

29.  Sufficient  attendance  (see  Article  26)  at  a  class  or  classes  in  ^ndSlwruioo 
Division  II.,  which  can  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  the  first  year  of  il  aocepted^ 
a  course  recognised  under  Division  III.,  may,  when  proved  to  the  satis-  y2i^^'<!^S»e 
faction  of  the  Department,  be  accepted  as  qualifying  for  admission  to  nndar  Dtvbion 
the  second  year  of  the  course.  '^'" 

30.  Classes  in  Division  III.  must  meet  not  less  than  twice  a  week  Jn°>ber  wd 
on  separate  days  for  at  least  twenty  weeks,  each  meeting  to  be  of  i^ii^. 
not  less  than  one  hour's  duration. 

31.  A  Time  Table  and  a  syllabus  showing  the  subject  matter  of  syiubaa  to  be 
the  course,  and  its  distribution  over  the  various  years,  must  be  sub-  "*>™*'*^ 
mitted  for  approval,  and  the  Department  reserves  the  right  to  deter-  SliderDiTtiion 
mine    on    consideration    of    this   syllabus,   and   of  the  number   of  i^ l;^*?  **• 
meetings  to  be  held  in  each  year,  whether  or  not  the  classes  may  be 
recognised  under  Division  III.     The  Department's  decision  as  to  this 

point,  where  it  shall  deem  delay  expedient,  may  be  deferred  till  the 
completion  of  the  first  year's  course.  The  further  requirements  of 
Article  15  shall  also  apply  to  classes  recognised  under  Division  III. 

32.  A   higher  standard  of  qualification  will  be  insisted  upon  forxaaohen* 
teachers  of  courses  in  Division  III.  than  for  the  corresponding  classes  <i»*»""c»*^*on»- 
in  Division  II.     For  each  course  a  principal  teacher  shall  be  appointed, 

who,  in  the  case  of  Commercial  or  Industrial  Courses,  will  be 
expected  to  possess  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  business  or 
industry  to  which  the  course  relates. 

33.  Subject  to    the  provisions  of    Articles  47   to  53,  grants  f or  Q'^nt* '«r 
instruction  in  Commercial  courses  (corresponding  to  the  subjects  of  [SSiTtriai  *  *"'* 
Article  14  (C) ),  and  for  Industrial  Uourses  (corresponding  to  the  sub-  «>""«• 
jects  of  Article  14   (G)  (b)  ),  shall  be  at  the  following  rates  per  pupil 

per  hour  per  week  for  a  session  of  twenty  weeks  in  the  second  and 
succeeding  years.* 

(a)  Commercial  Courses — 

10s.  in  the  second  year, 

15s.  in  the  third  year,  and 

25s.  in  the  fourth  and  succeeding  years. 

(b)  Industrial  Courses — 

138.  4d.  in  the  second  year, 

20s.  in  the  thiid  year,  and 

358.  in  the  fourth  and  succeeding  years. 

*  Purst  year's  Courses  will  be  treated  for  the  purposes  of  n-ant  as  falling 
under  Division  IT.,  and  will  be  paid  for  at  the  rates  speciiiea  in  Article  22. 
Payment  tindec  Article  22  instead  of  Article  33  may  be  made  on  aooonnt 
of  the  attendances  of  students  enrolled  in  Division  III.  conrses  whose  work 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Inspector  is  unsatisfactory  or  who  omit  any  eesential 
p«rt  of  the  prescribed  course.  Pr-ioMr> 
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ffopw  Ubora-        34.  It  shall  be  a  condition  of  the  higher  rate  of  grant  allowed  for 

ttono*iSSSr     Industrial  Courses  that  provision  shall  be  made  in  properly  equipped 

irant.  laboratories  (or  workshops)  for  such  amount  of  practical  work  on  the 

part  of  the  students  (being  work  illustrative  of  the  princi^es  taught, 

and  not  merely  the  practice  of  trade  processes),  as  the  Department 

shall  deem  requisite  in  the  particular  circumstances. 

GrantaforArt  35.  The  payment  for  Organised  Courses  of  Instruction  in  Art, 
ooniSii.*'  showing  sufficient  advancement,  shall  be  the  same  as  for  the 
Commercial  Courses,  and  in  the  case  of  other  courses  not  falling  under 
either  of  the  heads  of  Article  33  the  Department  shall  determine,  on  con- 
sideration of  the  syllabus  of  inM;ruction  and  of  the  method  of  teaching, 
whether  the  higher  or  the  lower  of  the  afore-mentioned  rates  of  grant 
shall  apply. 


Siseololi 


36.  The  regulations  as  to  size  of  classes  stated  in  Article  21 
apply  also  to  courses  recognised  under  Division  III. 


shaU 


English  itun-  37.  When  courses  of  study  under  Division  III.,  meeting  not  less  than 
maybe tnciudeS  three  times  a  week,  are  so  arranged  as  to  provide  for  the  systematic 
tncoana.  instruction  of  the  students  at  one  meeting  a  week  in  some  period 

or  branch  of  Literature  or  of  History,  according  to  a  scheme 
approved  by  the  Department,  such  meetings  may  be  reckoned  as  part 
of  the  course  and  attendances  thereat  included  in  the  claim  for  the 
course. 


SnbjeoU  of 
inftruoUon. 


Conditions  of 
admlialon. 


DIVISION  IV.-AUXILIABT  CLASSES. 

38.  This  division  shall  comprehend  classes  for  instruction  in  Physical 
Exercises,  Military  Drill,  Vocal  Music,  Wood  Carving,  Elo- 
cution {if  taken  in  connexion  with  an  English  course)^  or  such  other 
subjects  as  may  be  recognised  by  the  Department  as  suitable  for 
grants  under  this  Division. 

39.  These  classes  shall  be  open  to  all  pupils  who  are  free  from  the 
obligation  to  attend  school  as  required  by  the  Education  Acts,  but  it 
shall  be  a  condition  of  grant  that  the  Department  shall  be  satisfied 
that  Managers  are  using  all  reasonable  endeavour  to  encourage  the 
attendance  of  the  pupils  at  classes  of  other  divisions  also. 

ifanagenicnt  40.  Classes  for  instruction  in  subjects  of  Division  lY.  need  not  be 
Som*3»atof^°^  under  the  same  management  as  those  of  the  other  divisions,  and  the 
other  ciasMis  other  attendances  referred  to  in  Article  39  may  be  made  at  classes 
attended.         under  different  management. 

Rate  and  limits  41.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Articles  47  to  53,  the  rate  of 
of  grant.  grant  for  classes  recognised  under  Division  IV.  shall  be  2s.  6d.  per 

pupil  per  hour  per  week  for  a  session  of  twenty  weeks,  but  not  more 
than  two  meetings  of  any  class  under  this  division  in  any  one  week 
shall  be  reckoned  for  grant,  nor  more  than  forty  hours  per  pupil  in 
any  session. 

42.  The  course  of  instruction  and  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers 
shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Department. 

43.  The  limit  of  numbers  in  the  class  will  be  determined  by  the 
Department  for  each  particular  Case,  but  a  proportionate  reduction 
in  the  rate  of  grant  may  be  made  when  the  number  exceeds  forty. 


Syllatnu  and 
teaoben  tobe 
appioTed. 
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GEHERAL   CONDITIONS  OF  GRANTS. 

44  The  aevenl  classes  and  courses  of  the  various  Divisions  must  be  cummoc 
kept  quite  distinet^  and  simultaneous  instruction  by  the  same  teacher  2oo7tote^'«pi 
of  two  classes  or  courses  will  not  be  permitted  except  in  Division  I.  <>*«t*nct. 
and  in  the  classes  conducted  under  Article  14  (D).  (Art  Classes),  and 
in  special  cases,  where,  on  the  ground  of  small  enrolment  pf  pupils,  the 
Department's  previous  sanction  has  been  obtained. 

45.  In  rural  districts,  and  with  the  special  sanction  of  the  Inspector,  BxospUocM  in 
instruction  in  one  or  more  subjects  of  Division  11.  may  be  conjoined  ""^  <"«*rt«*^ 
with  instruction  in  Division  I. 

46.  The  attendance  of  the  same  pupils  at  classes  in  more  than  one  ^pi^  "mj 
division  will  be  permitted — the  classes  meeting  at  different  times —  thaaonTciMi 
but  the  Department  on  consideration  of  the  return  of  each  Pupil's  JJJ^JJJJjJJJjJ* 
attendances  may,  either  with  or  without  notice,  disallow  attendances  nu^tedi*. 
which  may  reasonably  be  considered  to  be  excessive.  »»ow.d. 

The  attendances  of  pupils  and  pupil-teachers  on  the  registers  of 
Schools  under  the  Day  School  Code  (including  Supplementary  Coiu*ses 
and  Higher  Grade  Departments^,  or  of  Secondary  Schools,  who  may, 
for  special  reasons,  be  admitted  to  these  classes,  may  not  be  reckoned 
in  any  daim  for  grant,  nor  may  the  attendances  of  pupil-teachers  not 
on  the  registers  of  such  schools  be  reckoned  except  in  classes  specially 
recognixed  for  the  instruction  of  pupil-teachers  in  Science  or  Drawing 
under  Division  II. 

47.  No  grant  is  payable  unless  the  conditions  of  this  Code  are  fully  2JJ|J^*  *^"**^*' 
complied  with,  the  regulations  as  to  Registration  are  observed,  the  *'*" 
classes  are  open  at  all  times  to  the  visits  of  officers  of  the  Department^ 

and  accurate  returns  are  made  by  Managers  of  such  particulars  as  are 
asked  for  by  the  Department.  No  claims  for  grants  will  be  en- 
tertained unless  received  in  the  Department  by  November  1st  following 
the  closing  of  the  classes. 

48.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  foregoing  article  the  grant  due  caieoutton  of 
at  the  rates  mentioned  under  various  divisions  will  be  ascertained  by  """^ 
adding    together    all   the    attendances  which  may  be  reckoned  in 
acoor£uice  with  the  succeeding  article  and  dividing  by  20. 

49.  In  reckoning  the  number  of  hours  of  attendance  for  the  purpose  caicaiatton  of 
of  the  foregoing  article  the  attendances  of  pupils  who  have  made  less  wiucif ^S^  ST 
than  10  hours  of  attendance  in  any  subject  separately  registered  shall  p^**- 

be  excluded. 

50.  When  a  class  of  less  than  20  on  the  roll  for  theoretical  instruc-  fj^^^i^^y,, 
tion,  or  of  less  than  10  for  practical  instruction,  is  certified  by  the 
Inspector  to  be  required  bv  the  circumstances  of  the  locality,  and  to  be 
efficiently  taught,  and  when  he  further  certifies  that  a  larger  atten- 
dance could  not  reasonably  be  expected,  a  grant  may  be  allowed  as  for 

20  and  10  pupils  respectively,  or  for  any  less  niunber  which  may  be 
determined  by  the  Department  after  consideration  of  the  case. 

51.  The  grant  as    calculated  in    accordance  with    the  preceding  Redaction  of 
regulations  will  be  reduced  by  its  excess  over  three-fourths  of  the  ex-  ''*°^* 
penditure  actually  incurred  by  Managers  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
classes.*     The  Department    may,  on   consideration  of  any    report 

from  an  Inspector,  order  a  deduction  of  one  or  more  tenths  to  be 

*  For  the  present  in  tokjparuh  (not  bnreh)  in  the  coanties  of  Inverness, 
Argyll,  Uoee,  Orkney  and  Shetland,  Sutherland  and  Caithness,  a  ffrant  not 
exceeding  seven-eighths  of  the  expenditnre  may  be  allowed,  provided  that  this 
expendltore  is  approved  bv  the  Department,  and  that  the  Department  i»  satis- 


fied that  the  salaries  of  tne  teachers  of  Continnation  Classes  bear  a  proper 
lelation  to  the  salaries  of  teachers  in  the  Day  Schook.  uyi  z^u  uy  ^ 
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CalcMlation  of 
exp-'iditiiie. 


ReparatA 
MocotiiiU  to  be 
kept. 


ClaasM  not  to 
be  (Mmlucted 
for  profit. 


Financial 
responalbilitjr 
of  iianagera. 


Paymente  to 
teachera  to  be 
of  fixed  amoant. 


Fe«i. 


Condttlom  of 
rrat  ulu>n« 
iustructi  n. 


Report  by 
Scbuo!  Board  on 
ins'  ruction  111 
their  diatrict. 


R4»cognltion  of 
u««r  claaaea. 


made  from  the  grant  in  respect  of  faults  of  order,  registration 
equipment,  or  instruction,  and  any  such  deduction  shall  be  made 
from  the  grant  as  reduced  under  this  Article.  A  similar  deduction  may 
be  made  in  respect  of  non-compliance  with  any  of  the  regulations 
contained  in  this  Code. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  reduction  the  expenditure  by  managers 
upon  all  the  classes  under  their  charge,  irrespective  of  division  or  place 
of  meeting,  and  likewise  the  grant  earned  for  these  classes,  will  be 
treated  as  one  whole. 

52.  Expenditure  for  the  purpose  of  the  preceding  article  will  be 
exclusive  of  any  charge  for  rent  or  interest  on  loans,  and  will  be 
diminished  by  the  amount  of  fees  received  from  students  and  by  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  materials,  or  other  similar  sources  of  income. ""^ 

53.  The  accounts  of  classes  aided  under  this  Code  must  be  kept 
entirely  distinct  from  those  of  any  school  which  may  be  held  in  the 
same  premises,  and  where  it  may  not  be  possible  to  keep  strictly  sepa- 
rate accounts  for  such  expenses  as  warming  and  lighting,  vouchers  for 
the  whole  expenditure  must  be  submitted,  if  required,  and  an  equitable 
proportion,  to  be  approved  by  the  Department,  inserted  in  the  accounts 
of  the  Continuation  Classes. 

MANAGEMENT   OF    GLASSES. 

54.  Classes  under  this  Code  must  not  be  conducted  for  profit 
(see  Article  51),  and  Managers  proposing  classes  may  be  required  to 
state  from  what  funds  the  expenses  of  the  classes  will  be  met  in 
the  first  place. 

55.  Managers  must  undertake  full  financial  responsibility  for  the 
expenses  of  the  classes,  including  the  salaries  of  the  teachers,  indepen- 
dently of  the  payment  of  a  grant  or  its  amount. 

The  production  of  vouchers  showing  the  payment  by  Managers  of  all 
sums  due  in  respect  of  the  work  of  each  session  may  be  required  before 
payment  of  the  grant  is  made. 

56.  Payment  to  teachers  must,  as  a  rule,  take  the  form  of  a  fixed 
stipend  per  session  or  per  lesson,  agreed  upon  beforehand,  and  must 
not  be  either  wholly  or  in  part  contingent  upon  the  amount  of  grant 
earned. 

57.  The  fees  to  be  paid  bv  students  attending  classes  in  Division  I. 
shall  not  exceed  9d.  per  week,  but  as  regards  classes  in  other  divisions 
Managers  may  exact  such  fees  and  make  such  conditions  as  to  the  pay- 
ment of  fees  as  they  may  think  expedient.     (See  Article  52.) 

58.  Instruction  in  classes  conducted  bv  a  School  Board  or  other 
Local  Authority  recognised  for  educational  purposes  or  in  other  classes 
in  circumstances  specially  sanctioned  by  the  Department,  may  be 
gratuitous,  provided  that  any  lowering  or  abolition  of  fees  under  this 
Article  shall  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Department,  have  the  effect  of 
establishing  undue  competition  with  other  recognised  classes  in  the 
same  locality. 

59.  The  Department  may,  from  time  to  time,  require  from  School 
Boards  a  report  as  to  the  provision  made  within  their  district,  either  hy 
themselves  or  other  Managers,  for  instruction  in  the  subjects  of  this 
Code,  regard  being  had  to  the  industries  of  the  district  and  the  occu- 
pations of  the  inhabitants,  and  may,  upon  consideration  of  this  report, 
recognise  or  refuse  to  recognise  any  further  classes  which  may  be 
proposed. 

*  Keaeonable  expenditure  apon  prizes,  text  books  or  apparatus  of  a  durable 
kind  may  be  recognised  as  falling  under  the  head  of  *'  maintenance  "  for  the 

Jmrpiifles  of  Article  51  to  an  amount  not  exceedinfl;  the  actual  net  receipts  from 
ees  or  from  the  sale  of  books  or  apparatus  to  students.  r-^  i 
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60.  Where  a  School  Board  or  other  Local  Authority  reG(>gnifled  for  JSjUJ^JjyiJ' 
educational  purposes  assiunes  financial  responsibility  for  classes  under  dai«g»t«dtoA 
this  Code  as  in  Article  56,  they  may  delegate  the  superintendence  and  <»™«»*^'^ 
direct  management  of  the  classes,  or  of  any  of  them,  to  a  Committee  or 
Committees,  which  may  include  persons  not  members  of  their  own  body, 

and  may  appoint  a  separate  official  correspondent  for  each  class  or  set 
of  classes. 

61.  The  constitution  of  such  Committees  and  the  powers  to  be  en-  2S*powinoi 
trusted  to  them  shall  be  at  the  discretion  of  the  School  Board  or  other  nuuu«tiig 
Local  Authority,  who  will  be  regarded  by  the  Department  as  the  ®®"*""''*^ 
responsible  Managers,  but  in  the  case  of  the  Industrial  and  Commercial 
Courses  under  Division  III.,  or  of  classes  for  instruction  in  the  corre- 
sponding subjects  of   Division  II.,  it  is  recommended  that  persons 

skilled,  whether  as  employers  or  employed,  in  the  relative  industries  or 
occupations,  should  be  appointed  members  of  the  managing  Committee. 

62.  All  schemes  of  instruction  in  the  several  classes  should  be  sub-  j^lJI^*)^^  |o 
mitted  in  the  first  place  to  the  aforesaid  Committee,  who  shall  consider  b«  oondder«<i 
the  suitabUicy  of  the  schemes  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  industries  MmmittSe'' 
concerned,  and  shall  transmit  them  to  the  Department  with  such  obser-  *»^J5"  *^*- 
vations  as  they  may  see  nt.  Department. 

QUALIFICATIONS  OF   TEACHEBS. 

63.  No  general  qualification  to  teach  the  subjects  embraced  in  this  fS^  ^JIh 
Code  will  be  granted,  but  evidence  will  be  required  in  all  cases  of  oTrabjeot  to  be 
knowledge  of  the  particular  subject  which  it  is  proposed  to  teach.  taught. 

A  register  is  kept  containing  the  names  of  teachers  who,  after  [^^^^'^ 
provisional  recognition  by  the  Department  in  any  subject^  have  taught     °  *^ 
a  class  in  that  subject  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Department  for  at  least 
one  session. 

64.  (Dropped), 

65.  Provisional  recognition  will  be  accorded  as  a  rule  in  respect  of  ?^"*^4®'*". 

..•..,./•     .V  *  lor  pvoTisioiiai 

the  following  qualifications  : —  recognition, 

(a)  A  Degree  of  any  University  of  the  United  E^ingdom  or 
the  Diploma  of  a  Technical  College,  a  Central  School  of  Art,  or 
other  institution  recognised  by  the  Department  for  this  purpose, 
in  respect  of  any  subject  which,  upon  investigation,  is  found  to  be 
covered  by  said  Degree  or  Diploma ; 

{b)  A  first-class  Certificate  of  the  Advanced  Stage  (or  a  Certifi- 
cate in  Honours)  of  any  Science  Subject  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion Regulations — in  respect  of  that  subject 

Where  the  examination  in  any  subject  has  been  theoretical 
only,  additional  evidence  of  acquaintance  with  the  methods  of 
experimental  illustration  may  be  required ; 

(c)  An  Elementary  Drawing  Certificate  of  the  Board  of 
Education;  a  qualification  to  teach  Drawing  obtained  at  a 
Training  College  in  or  after  1901 ;  or  a  Certificate,  authorised  by 
the  Department,  of  attendance  and  progress  at  a  course  of 
instruction  in  Drawing  conducted  under  Article  91  (d)  of  the 
Day  School  Code — in  respect  of  any  class  in  Elementary  Drawing 
conducted  under  Division  II. ; 
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{d^  An  Art  Claaa  Teacher's  Certificate,  an  Art  Master's 
Certificate;  or  a  special  Diploma  of  a  Central  School  of 
Art — in  respect  of  more  advanced  art  classes  conducted  under 
Division  IIL ; 

(e)  A  pass  in  the  Higher  Grade  of  any  subject  at  the  Leaving 
Certificate  Examination— in  respect  of  that  subject,  provided  that 
in  the  case  of  a  Modem  Language  a  candidate  for  provisional 
recognition  mav  be  required  to  submit  himself  to  further  exam^ 
ination  at  the  hands  of  a  person  or  persons  specially  nominated 
by  the  Department  for  the  purpose,  and  in  the  manner  prescribed 
by  the  Department. 

Such  additional  examination  in  the  case  of  the  proposed  teacher 
of  a  class  under  Division  II.  will  be  confined  to  ascertaining  the 
candidate's  ability  to  read  fluently  with  good  pronunciation  and 
intelligible  phrasing  a  piece  of  simple  narrative,  and  to  give  in 
EnglisQ  the  gist  of  a  similar  passage  read  slowly.  For  recognition 
as  teacher  of  a  Modem  Language  under  Division  III.  nigher 
attainments  in  these  respects  will  be  looked  for,  as  well  as  some 
conversational  ability. 

'•TOTtaiona^  of  ^^*  '^^  qualifications  of  candidates  for  provisional  recognition  as 
UMlran  mider  tcachers  of  classes  in  Division  IV.  will  be  specially  considered,  and  the 
Md  ezM^onai  Department  may  exceptionally  admit  to  provisional  recognition  in 
ciwM.  other  Divisions  candidates  whose  qualifications  are  proved  to  the  satis- 

faction of  the  Department  in  ways  other  than  those  specified. 

'ww'SliiJi"^  67.  Teachers  admitted  to  provisional  recognition  in  respect  of  any 
nlracoiMd  ^  subject  may  be  placed  upon  the  register  (Article  63)  in  respect  of  that 
taachen.  subiect  upon    the  completion   of    a  session  of  satisfactory  work  as 

evidenced  by  the  report  of  the  Inspector. 

RcNBognition  gg   Registration  may  be  suspended  (or  further  provisional  recog- 

■nipended.        nition  refused)  upon  evidence  of  insufficient  knowledge  of  the  subject 

for  teaching  purposes  or  inefficiency  as  a  teacher  from  whatever  cause 

arising. 

nooanuion  nuiy      ^^'  ^^  ^^®  ^®®  ^'  *  tcachcr  whosc  attainments,  as  judged  bv  the 

be  oontinned      Standards  specified  in  the  preceding  articles,  do  not  warrant  his  being 

•eZSon.**"*       placed  upon  the  register,  but  who  has  shown  satisfactory  teaching 

power,  the  Department,  in  consideration  of  the  circumstances  of  the 

district  or  for  other  special  reason,  may  continue  provisional  recognition 

for  more  than  one  session. 


EXAMINATIONS  AND  CERTIFICATES. 

c«riiflcateft  by  70.  Certificates  of  satisfactory  attendance  and  process  may  be  issued 
MtiifS^iT  by  Managers  to  students  attending  classes  in  any  division  upon  condi- 
attendance  and  tions  to  be  approved  by  the  Department. 

Such  Certificates  may  be  awarded  wholly  upon  the  attendance  and 
record  of  work  of  the  student  as  shown  by  the  exercises  done  and  the 
results  of  the  class  examinations  held  by  the  teacher,  or  the  class 
examinations  may  be  supplemented  by  special  examinations  held  in 
conjunction  with  the  teacner  by  persons  appointed  by  Managers  and 
approved  by  the  Department,  provided  that  due  account  is  taJcen  of 
the  attendance  and  class  work  of  the  student. 
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71.  In  order  that  Ccrtificatea  issued  by  Managers  may  be  recognised  Jj^^JjJJ^  ^ 
bv  the  Department  for  any  purpose  it  will  be  necessary  (1)  that  the  Mrtioeatci. 
class  be  favourably  reported  on  by  the  Inspector ;  and  (2)  that  oppor- 

tnnicy  be  afforded  to  the  Inspector  of  duly  testing  the  method  by  w£dch 
the  award  of  Certificates  is  determined,  and  that  he  certify  that  the 
approved  conditions  of  issue  have  been  adhered  to. 

72.  Certificates  granted  under  the  foregoing  conditions  to  students  Ottruncatea  en- 
who  have  completed  an  approved  course  under  Divisions  11.  or  III.  ^JJjJ^^it* 
extending  over  not  less  than  two  sessions  will,  subject  to  any  necessary 
investigations  by  an  Inspector,  be  specially  endorsed  by  the  Depart- 
ment. 

73.  {Dropped.) 

74.  Students  of  classes  conducted  under  these  regulations  may  also  i^^i  sdenoe 
be  presented  at  the  Local  Examinations  in  Science  and  Art  of  the  JJJioM  oi?he*' 
Boauxl   of    Education  until  further  notice,   but,   except  where  the  Board  of  Kdne*- 
Department  for  special  reasons  shall  otherwise  determine,    in   the  ^^^' 
Advanced  and  Honours  stages  only. 

WOBES  EXECUTED  BT  STUDENTS. 

75.  No  payment  will  be  made  on  works  executed  in  classes  for  Time  ip«iit  on 
instruction  in  Machine  Construction  and  other  similar  subjects,  but  J^"J||f^Jjy  ^ 
rime  spent  in  executing  in  class  works  illustrative  of  the  instruction 

S'ven,  may  be  registered  for  grant  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
ispector  as  to  the  proportion  of  time  so  employed. 

76.  No  payment  will  be  made  on  Art  Works,   but  selected  Art  Art  worki  may 
Works  of  an  advanced  character  in  certain  subjects,  may  be  entered  jJJ^^^JJ**  ^^ 
for  the  National  Competition  of  the  Board  of  Education,    South  competiuon. 
Kensington,  S.W.,  under  conditions  which  will  be  stated  by   the 

Scotch  Education  Department  from  time  to  time,  and  such  works  will 
be  eligible  for  the  awards  of  that  Competition. 

LOCAL  SCHOLABSmPS. 

77.  A  grant  may  be  made  in  aid  of  the  provision  of  Local  Scholar  conditioniof 
ships,  either  by  Managers  or  others^  in  circumstances  and  upon  con-  ^'^JJ^^**  ^' 
ditions  approved  by  the  Department.  ^  ^ 

The  grant  so  made  shall  not  exceed  half  of  the  total  expenditure  for 
the  purpose  specified,  nor  shall  it  exceed  the  sum  per  head  which  may 
be  fixed  by  the  Department  from  time  to  time  in  respect  of  any 
particular  chiss  of  Scholarship. 

78.  {Dropped.) 

79.  The  following  classes  of  Scholarships  are  contemplated : — 

{a)  Junior  Scholarships  to  be  awarded  to  pupils  of  Day  j„„|^p  ,^oiftr. 
Schools  who  have  obtained  a  Certificate  of  Merit  or  have  shown  •hip«. 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Department  eauivalent  attainments, 
or  to  deserving  students  of  classes  under  Division  I.,  upon 
condition   of  attendance  at  a  course  under  Division  II.  or 
III.,  or  at  an  institution  giving  more  advanced  instruction. 
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tion  with 
InstitntioDi 
Qiidar  Art.  87. 


(6)  Senior  Scholarsliips  to  bo  awarded  to  pupils  of  Day 
Schools  who  are  qualified  for  the  award  of  tbe  Intermediate 
Certificate  of  the  Department^  or  to  deserving  students 
of  classes  under  Division  III.,  upon  condition  of  further 
attendance  at  day  classes  —  in  the  case  of  Scholarships 
awarded  for  Pure  or  Applied  Science  at  a  University  or 
Technical  College  approved  by  the  Department ;  in  the  case 
of  Scholarships  for  Art,  at  a  Central  School  of  Art ;  and  in 
the  case  of  Scholarships  for  Modem  Languages  upon  condi- 
tions as  to  residence  and  study  abroad  proposed  by  Managers 
and  approved  by  the  Department. 

80.  The  limit  of  the  Department's  grant  (the  amount  of  the  local 
contribution  being  at  least  equivalent)  shall  be  in  the  case  of  Junior 
Scholarships  X5  per  annum  for  each  scholar,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
Senior  Scholarships  X25  per  annum  for  each  scholar. 

81.  Scholarships  of  both  grades  shall  be  awarded  by  Managers  on 
their  own  responsibility,  but  according  to  a  scheme  of  examination  or 
selection  proposed  by  Managers  and  approved  by  the  Department. 

82.  Proposals  for  the  granting  of  Local  Scholarships  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Department  at  or  before  the  beginning  of  any  session  in 
which  they  are  to  be  made  tenable,  and  when  the  conditions  of  award 
and  tenure  have  been  approved,  the  Managers  may  pay  the  amount  of 
the  Scholarship  direct  to  the  holder  at  such  times  and  in  such  pro- 
portions as  they  may  determine.  Upon  receipt  of  evidence  at  che  end 
of  the  session  of  the  payment  of  the  amount  of  the  Scholarship,  and  as 
to  continued  and  satisfactory  study  on  the  part  of  the  student,  any 
mnt  awarded  by  the  Department  (Article  80)  will  be  paid  to  the 
Managers. 

Scholarships  may  be  made  tenable  for  one,  two,  or  three  yeani,  and 
an  increasing  rate  of  stipend  for  each  year  may  be  arranged  for. 

83.  An  institution  exempted  from  the  conditions  of  this  Code,  as  in 
Article  87,  may,  subject  to  the  conditions  of  any  special  Minute 
reflating  grants  to  such  institution,  submit  proposals  for,  make  con- 
tributions towards,  and  receive  grants  in  aid  of,  Scholarsliips  in  con- 
nection with  such  institution  on  the  conditions  applicable  to  ''Senior" 
Scholarships  in  Article  79  (5). 


Prisaa,  etc., 
nndor  Board  of 
RilucationSagn* 
liitioDi  open  to 
•tadenta  under 
thii  Code. 


Teaohera  to 
whom  granta 
and  privllegea 
ntider  the 
Eegulationa  are 
open. 


PRIZES/  ftc. 

84.  The  Prizes,  Medals,  Exhibitions,  and  Scholarships  referred  to  in 
the  Regulations  of  the  Board  of  Education,  shall  be  open  for  com- 
petition to  students  of  classes  in  the  relative  subjects  under  this  Code 
under  the  conditions  stated  in  the  said  Regulations,  or  of  any 
modification  thereof,  which  the  Board  of  Education  may  make. 

85.  The  grants  and  privileges  to  teachers  of  Science  and  Art  Classes 
allowed  by  the  Regulations,  or  of  any  modifications  thereof  which  the 
Board  of  Education  may  make,  shall  be  open  to  teachers  of  Science 
and  Art  subjects  under  this  Code,  as  well  as  to  teachers  of  the  same 
subjects  in  Secondary  Schools  or  in  Higher  Grade  Depiu-tments  of 
Public  Schools.  Application  for  the  benefit  of  these  provisions  should 
be  made  to  the  Scotch  Elducation  Department. 


•  See  AppeBdlz  No.  4. 
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86.  Teachers  of  Science  and  Art  SchoolB  and  Classes  recognised  by  vmu  to  xdf o- 
the  Department  may  take  their  students  to  examine  the  collections  in  §^1^^^^^ 
the  Royal  Scottish  Museum,  Edinburgh.    When  due  notice  of  such  MoMnm. 
visits    has  been  given^   special   facilities  for    the  inspection  of  the 
collections  will  be  afforded  to  the  students  wherever  necessary. 

When  a  teacher  desires  to  avail  himself  of  this  privilege  the  corres- 
pondent for  his  school  should  write  to  the  Director  at  least  one  week 
prior  to  the  intended  visit,  stating  the  number  of  students  by  whom 
the  teacher  will  be  accompanied,  the  proposed  date  and  hour  of  the 
visits  and  the  collection  which  it  is  desired  to  inspect.  The  visits  may 
take  place  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Fridays  between  10 
a.m.  and  4  p.m.,  on  Wednesdays,  between  10  a.m.  and  4  p.m.,  and 
between  6  p.m.  and  10  p.m.,  and  on  Saturdays  between  10  a.m.  and 
10  p.m.,  but  no  special  facilities  are  given  on  any  genertd  public  holiday. 


.87.  The  Scotch  Education  Department  may  from    time    to   time  Orant«  to 
exempt  any  Technical  College,  School  of  Art^  or  other  special  institu-  iimiptad?runi 
tion  eligible  for  grants  under  this  Code  from  the  operations  thereof,  8J2,^q{3J^'  °' 
and  may  substitute  therefor,  with  the  consent  of  the  Treasury,  a  special 
Minute  embodying  the  conditions  of  grants  to    each  such  College, 
School,  or  Institution  so  exempted. 

88.  The  Department,  as  occasion  requires,  may  cancel  or  modify  i^*'*®**  ®' 
articles  of  this  Code,  or  may  establish  new  articles,  but  may  not  take 

any  action  thereon  until  the  same  shall  have  been  submitted  to  Parlia- 
ment, and  shall  have  lain  on  the  table  of  both  Houses  for  at  least  one 
calendar  month. 

89.  This  Code  shall  be  printed  each  year  in  such  form  as  to  show  ^^JS  ^a 
separately  all  articles  cancelled  or  modified,  and  all  new  articles  since  Ciid  befora 
the  last  edition,  and  shall  be  laid  on  the  table  of  both  Houses  not  P»f»i*m«nt- 
later  than  the  15th  of  May  in  each  year. 

(Signed)    CREWE, 

Lord  President  of  the  Council. 

JOHN  SINCLAm, 

Vice-President  of  the  Committee 
of  Council  on  Education  in 
Scotland 

J.  STBUTHERS, 
Secretary, 


Scotch  Education  Department, 
9th  May,  1906. 
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APPENDIXES. 


I. — Showing  sbparatklt  (for    1906)  all  Articles  Modified 
AND  all  New  Articles. 

IL— Explanatory  Circular  (No.  320). 

Ill — ^Registration  Regulations. 

IV. — Memorandum  showing  the  Prizes,  Scholarships,  Priyi- 
LEGES,  &c.,  under  the  Board  of  Education  Regulations  open 
to  students  and  teachers  under  this  Code.     {Form  A.  66.) 
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APPENDIX  No.  1.  ...        - 

Showing  separately  (for  1906)  all  Articles 


Articles  in  the  Code  of  1905  which  are  modified  in  the  Code  of  1906. 


3.  The  subjects  of  instruction  shall  be:  (a)  English — reading, 
spelling,  and  composition ;  (b)  the  principles  of  Arithmetic  with  such 
practical  applications  as  may  be  approved  of  in  any  particular  case ; 
(c)  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Drawing,  History,  Geography, 
Nature  Knowledge,  and  for  girls,  Needlework,  Cookery,  laundry 
work. 


of  20  weeks. 


12  II.  (a )         *         ♦        *         obtained  a  merii  certificate  ; 


21.     Footnote:— 

•        ♦        •        approved  by  the  Deiiartment. 


30.         *        *         *        twice  a  week  for  at  least        ♦        * 


33,     Footnote  : — 

»       ♦       •       will  b^  treated  as  falling       f       t       t 
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APPENDIX  No.  1. 

modified,  and  all  New  Articlbs. 


New,  or  modified,  Articles  in  the  Code  of  1906. 


Recast  : — 

3.  Managers  are  required  to  submit  for  approval  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion which  shall  include  (a)  the  study  of  English  as  indicated  in  the 
Fifth  Schedule  of  the  Day  School  Code,  Head  A.,  (b)  instruction  based 
on  one  of  the  courses  outlined  in  the  Sixth  Schedule,  and  may  include 
(c)  any  of  the  studies  mentioned  in  the  Fifth  Schedule,  Head  B. 


9-  *.  *  *  of  20  weeks.  The  rate  may  be  increased  to 
4s,  fM,  {as  in  Division  IL)  in  the  case  of  any  pupils  of  these  classes  who  may 
be  gualijied  in  terms  oj  Article  12  IL 


1 2  II  (a)         *         ♦         ♦        obtained  a  Certificate  of  Merit  {Article 
29  IL,  Day  School  Code)  ; 


14.     (H.)  Footnote  [New]  :— 

*  Art  Needlework^  comprising  suitable  studies  in  Drawing  and  Dcsi(fn,  and 
Wood-carving  when  treated  in  a  like  manner,  may  be  recognised  as  Division  II. 
subjects.  BtU  classes  in  Fancy  Needlework  and  in  Wood-carving  alone,  fall 
under  Article  38. 


21.  Footnote  :— 

*  •  *  approved  by  the  Department.  The  time  for  which  attendanas 
are  so  registered  wut-not,  unless  otherwise  sanctioned,  be  permitted  to  exceed  ike 
duration  of  an  ordinary  meeting  oJ  the  class. 


30.         *        *        *        twice    a    week    on    separate    days  for  at 
least         ♦        ♦        ♦ 


33.    Footnote  :— 
♦        ♦        •       will    be    treated   for    the   purposes    of  grant   as    falling 
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Articles  in  the  Code  of  1905  which  are  modified  in  the  Code  of  1906. 

41.        *        *        *        forty  hours  in  any  session* 


47,        *        *        *         by  November  Ist. 


51.        *        *        *        under  this  Article. 


79(a).    *      ♦      *      obtained  a  Merit  Certificate       *        ♦       * 
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New,  or  modified,  Articles  in  the  Code  of  1906. 


41.         *        *        ♦        forty  hours  per  pupU  in  any  session. 


47.        *        *        *        by  November  1st  following  the  closing  of  the 
classes. 


51.  ♦  *  under  this  Article,  A  similar  dedndion^may  be 
made  in  respect  of  non-compliance  with  any  of  the  regulations  contai/nM  in 
this  Code.        *        *        * 


79(a).    ♦        ♦        ♦      ohtained  &  CertificaU  of  Merit 
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APPENDIX,  No,  2. 


Continuation  Class  Code. 


Circular  No.  320. 


Place  of  thii 
Code  in  the 
educational 
■ystem;  relation 
of  general 
education  and 
■peciallaed 
instruction. 


Importance  of 
adequate 
prellminarr 
training  ;clMiei 
under  thla  Code 
not  a  lubatitute 
for  but  a 
inpplement  to 
general 
eduoatioD. 


SCOTCH  EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT. 

August,  1901. 

Sib,— The  object  of  this  Code  has  already  been  brieflv  itated  in  the 
memorandum  which  accompanied  the  Code  when  it  waa  laid  oefora  Parliament, 
but  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh  deema  the  preaent  occaaion  a  fitting  one  to  make 
aome  further  explanation  of  ita  aima,  to  define  more  precisely  ita  field  of 
operation,  and  to  offer  aome  aujggeationa  aa  to  the  modea  in  which  managera  may 
co-operate  with  a  riew  to  making  the  Code  an  effective  inatrument  for  furthering 
technical  inatmction  in  the  wideat  aenae.  Bj  t4whnifial  inatruction  in  thia  oon- 
nection  ia  to  be  understood  inatruction  which  alma  at  communicating  to  the 
pupila  knowledge  and  facilitiea  which  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  aome  apecial 
occupation,  industrial  or  commercial. 

The  present  Code  ia  a  further  step  in  the  proceaa  of  reorganising  the  educa- 
tional aystem  of  the  country  (in  ao  f ar  aa  that  is  controlled  by  Departmental 
regulations  which  Their  Lorduiipe  entered  upon  in  1898,  when  the  administra- 
tion of  Science  and  Art  sranta  in  Scotland  waa  tranafeiTed  to  the  Scotch  Educa- 
tion Department.  Hie  first  important  atep  in  that  process  waa  taken  in  the 
Code  of  1899,  which  dealt  with  the  organiaatioD  oi  achools  aided  under  the 
Code,  and  utilised  the  moim  hitherto  given  for  apeeialiaed  instruction  of  vaiioos 
kinda  in  these  achoola,  boui  under  w  Code  and  the  Directory,  for  the  more 
generoua  support  of  advanced  instruction  of  a  general  character  beyond  the 
Merit  Certificate  stage. 

By  the  Minute  of  the  24th  August,  1900,  a  aeoond  important  step  waa  taken. 
In  that  Minute  they  dealt  with  the  oonditiona  of  Soianee  and  Art  inatruction 
in  achoola,  which,  though  not  eligible  for  granta  under  the  Code,  were  in 
receipt  of  granta  imder  the  Science  and  Art  Direotoiy. 

In  both  theae  caaea  their  aim  has  been  to  simplify  and  conaolidate  achoel 
work  l^  makinff  inatmction  in  Science  and  Art,  of  a  kind  and  amount  to  6e 
determined  by  we  general  aima  of  the  achod,  an  int^jp^  part  of  the  general 
education  given  to  all  pupila,  rather  than  to  encourage  the  teaching  of  a 
multitude  of  aubjecta  to  special  aeta  of  pupila. 

The  Continuation  Oaas  Code,  on  the  other  hand,  preauppoaea  that  this 
ffeneial  education,  whether  of  an  elementary  or  a  more  advanced  character, 
M  ended,  that  tlie  pupil  haa  definitely  left  aohool,  that  he  ia  either  engaged 
in  some  employment  or  is  making  apecial  preparation  for  entering  upon  it,  and 
that  what  he  deairea  and  needs  m  inatruction  dictated  bv  hia  experience  of  the 
requirementa  of  life  and  of  his  particular  occupation.  Even  when  the  aubject 
matter  is  the  same,  the  method  of  instruction  will  be  connderably  different 
from  what  it  is  or  ought  to  be  in  achools  which  aim  at  giving  a  general  educa- 
tion whether  of  the  elementarv  or  secondary  type ;  and  now  that  provision  has 
been  made  in  the  preeent  Code  for  speoialised  instruction  adapted  to  the  moat 
varied  requirements,  it  will  be  matter  for  considerati<m  whetner  furtiier  atepa 
may  not  oe  taken  to  relieve  the  curriculum  of  the  schools  proper,  whether 
elementary  or  aecondary,  from  elementa  and  aubjecta  which  are  foreign  to  their 
proper  purpose. 

To  turn  to  the  Code  itaelf ,  it  ia  evident  tiiat  the  value  of  the  apedaliaed 
instruction  given  under  it  will  de|>end  in  very  large  measure  upon  the  thorough- 
neaa  of  the  previoua  general  education  received  by  the  pupils.  ELence,  the 
first  duty  of  managera  of  daasea  under  this  Code,  who  are  alao  manacen  of 
scho<da  proper,  will  be  to  uae  to  the  full  eveiy  power  conferred  upon  t£sm  by 
the  Education  Acta  to  aeoure  prolonged  attendance  at  aohooL  Of  acaroely  leas 
importance  la  it  to  aee  Aat  when  the  diadpline  of  aohool  doea  end  it  ia  nnme- 
diately  succeeded  by  liie  discipline  of  regular  amploymant  ccnnbined  with 
attendance  at  appropriate  umtinuation  daaaea. 

The  Education  Act  of  the  preaent  year  confers  upon  School  Boarda  powen 
which  may  be  uaed  for  this  purpoae,  and  eocemption  from  school  attendance 
in  the  caae  of  children  over  twelve  and  under  fourteen  ought  not  to  be  granted 
upon  acy  certificate  of  attainment,  however  satisfactory  in  itaelf,  unleaa  Sen  is 
evidence  to  show  that  the  puvil  ii  to  enter  upon  regular  employment  tnd« 
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loitable  oondilaoiM,  And  thai  such  amploymeiit  is  renderwl  neceMary  ^7  ^® 
diciEiiutaiioea  of  the  parents.  In  all  oases  exemption,  when  ^pranted,  should  be 
aooompanied  by  stipnUitioDS  as  to  attondanfft  at  suitable  oontmna4iioii  Glasses. 

But,  whatever  the  sncoees  of  these  measores  may  ultimately  b*— and  it  is  to  be  oiTlsioD  I. 
hoped  that  it  will  be  grrat^for  the  present  the  fact  has  to  be  faced  that  con- 
siderable nmnbers  of  pupils  who  haye  left  school  are  still  lacking  in  those 
ekments  of  a  general  edncaUon  which  would  enable  them  to  profit  l^  specialised 
instruction  in  ahotiost  any  form.  It  is  to  meet  the  case  of  these  pupils  that 
the  preparatory  classes  of  Dirision  I.  are  included  in  the  Ck>de,  but  this  diyision 
of  t£e  Code  should  be  regarded  as  serring  a  temporary  purpose  only,  and  iU 
elimination  should  be  effected  by  well-directed  effort  to  prolong  attendance  at 
school,  and  to  ^^imitiiwh  the  interval  that  might  otherwise  exist  between  the 
school  proper  and  the  continuation  class. 

A  certain  standard  of  general  education  has  been  laid  down  (Articles  11-13) 
as  a  condJti<Hi  of  admission  to  classes  under  Diyisions  11.  and  III.,  and  Their 
Lordships  trust  that  managers  will  carefully  conform  to  the  spirit  of  these 
regulations.  But  the  mere  exclusion  of  unfit  pupils  is  in  itself  only  a  negative 
measure,  and  it  rests  with  managera  to  take  steps  such  m  those  indicated 
tboTe  to  «i"wi«««h  the  numbers  of  the  unfit  by  giving  them  an  adequate 
preliminary  training. 

But  apart  from  the  dasses  under  Dirision  L  and  those  under  Division  IV.,  ^''.^l^  ^  ^ 
which  will  be  dealt  with  later,  the  realisation  of  the  main  objects  of  the  Code  ^^"^  ^"* 
may  be  said  to  rest  essentially  upon  the  suocesB  of  the  classes  conducted  under 
Divisiona  IL  and  HI.,  and  a  wora  of  explanation  as  to  the  scope  of  the  classes 
oondncted  under  these  divisions  may  be  useful.  The  subjects  dealt  with  under 
both  divisions  are  liiose  enumerated  in  Article  14  and  such  other  subjects  as 
are  the  natural  developments  of  those  named.  Both  presuppose  the  instruction 
of  the  pujuls  in  a  sulnect,  or  a  well-defined  and  homogeneous  group  of  subjects, 
ol  practical  value  to  uiem  in  view  of  their  occupations ;  but  whereas  in  certain 
cases  local  dremnstanoee  may  render  it  possiue  to  arrange  a  oomprehensive 
ana  progressive  oourse  of  study  extending  over  several  years,  in  others  such 
eontinui^  of  instruction  cannot  be  lookea  for,  and  sections  or  fhtfments  only 
Hi  tiia  complete  oourse  can  be  dealt  with,  these  bein^  determined  by  the  pre- 
vailing wants  of  irapils  and  Hhe  sunply  ol  teachers  with  suitable  qualifications. 
This  latter  case  is  provided  for  oy  the  regulations  under  Division  n.,  but 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that  desultoiT  instruction  of  this  kind,  though  not 
without  its  value,  is  but  an  imperfect  substitute  for  the  systematic  and  prolonged 
stady  reauired  for  recognition  under  Division  m. ;  and,  wherever  possible, 
oouraee  snould  be  arranffed  under  thsft  division— under  which  alone  the  objects 
of  this  Code  can  be  fully  carried  out— inpreferenoe  to  Division  n.  Th/d  dis- 
tinctioa  between  dasses  under  Divi«bns  IL  and  IIL  is  not  necessarily  one  of 
greater  or  less  advanooment,  but  depends  rather  on  completeness  and  continuity 
of  cniiiculum. 

Tbe  courses  specifically  mentioned  under  Division  ILL  are  commercial  and  s^peolai  ronnM 
mdustaal  courses.  To  these  others  may  be  added— «.^.,  courses  for  the  ^d^"'/)-;-^ 
systematic  study  snd  pntctioe  of  industrial  art,  and  courses  specially  suited  for  ni. 
ziziau  It  is  obvious  uiat  the  same  oourse  of  training  in  its  initial  •stages  may 
be  anitable  for  several  Industrie*— e.^.,  insferuotion  in  geometrical  drawing  and 
mathematics  is  the  necessary  founda^on  of  technical  instruction  rdative  to  a 
lai^  ^^"^^P  ^^  industriee— and  it  will  only  be  in  comparatively  few  cases  that 
specialisation,  even  at  a  later  stM;e,  can  be  carried  to  any  sreat  extent,  should 
such  specialisation  be  otherwise  desirable.  But  whether  tiie  oourse  has  only 
a  fi^eneral  or  an  immediate  relation  to  some  group  of  industries,  its  practical 
object  must  never  be  lost  sight  of.  In  these  classes,  for  examine,  the  study  of 
mathematics  will  take  a  very  different  line  from  that  which  would  naturally  be 
pursued  in  a  secondary  school,  and  will  concern  itself  largely  with  the  con- 
stmction  and  handling  of  formula)  of  immediate  practical  application.  In 
commercial  courses,  in  like  manner,  the  study  of  modem  languages  wUl  follow 
different  lines  from  those  pursued  in  schools  where  this  study  is  an  instrument 
of  eeneral  education,  though  the  value  of  the  ultimate  results  will  necessarily 
ba  uurgely  affected  by  the  soundness  of  the  preliminary  training. 


Distinction  of 
courses  "  and 


At  this  point  it  may  be  useful,  with  a  view  to  obviating  misunderstanding,  to 
make  some  observations  as  to  the  relation  of  "  courses  *"  under  this  Code  to  „     hi    t* ' 
**  subjects,"  such  as  the  numbered  subjects  of  the  Science  and  Art  Directory,    "^°1^^ 
whien  those  accustomed  to  the  regulations  of  the  Directory  mav  be  inclined  to 
treat  as  separate  entities.    A  course  of  instnieti<m  under  the  (Jode,  whether  in 
Division  IL  or  Division  m.,  may  comprise  one  or  more  "subjects,**  or  part« 
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of  different  "  Bubjeots "  embodied  in  a  i^llabiis,  and  so  amnged  ae  to  aeciiro 
what  managers  deem  to  be  the  most  suitable  course  of  training  ioit  ceitain 
practical  ends,  and  in  relation  to  a  particular  set  of  pupils.  For  example,  a 
*' course'*  may  be  arranged  under  Division  II.  to  give  a  certain  training  in 
arithmetic,  book-keeping,  and  shorthand — ^with  or  without  other  subjects — ^with 
a  view  to  use  in  business.  Shorthand  may  be  taken  one  eyening  of  the  week 
and  arithmetic  another,  or  arithmetic  may  be  taken  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
session  to  be  followed  by  book-keeping  in  the  later,  or  other  altematiye  com- 
binations may  be  made;  but  in  each  case  the  course  will  be  regarded  as  one 
course,  and  the  pupils  taking  it  as  one  class  for  the  purposes  of  the  Code,  irre- 
spective of  the  division  of  subjects.  The  conditions  as  to  length  of  session, 
number  of  hours  per  week,  and  attendances  to  be  reckoned  (Article  16)  will 
apply  to  the  "  course  "  as  a  whole,  and  not  to  the  separate  subjects  oonstituting 
it.  Similarly,  practical  geometry  (the  whole  or  part  of  the  syllabus  for  Subject  L 
of  the  Directory)  and  pFactical  mathematics  (Subject  Yp,  of  the  Directory)  may 
be  combined  in  one  course,  these  subjects  being  taken  either  abreast  or  at 
a  different  period  of  the  session.  The  only  conditions  are  that  the  subjects 
combined  in  one  course  must  be  homogeneous ;  that  the  course,  as  a  whole, 
must  have  a  unity  of  purpose,  and  that  uie  svllabus  submitted  must  give  reason- 
able promise  that  the  instruction  proposed  will  be  effective  for  its  puiposa 

It  should  be  understood  that  it  is  not  necessary  that  a  oourse  under  Division 
n.  should  in  all  cases  embrace  more  than  one  subject.  In  the  case  of  courses 
under  Division  m.  the  syllabus  of  instruction  for  the  current  year  should  be 
submitted  in  detail,  and  should  be  accompanied  by  an  outline  of  the  complete 
course  of  which  it  forms  a  part. 

DivlsUm  lY.  It  will  be  observed  that  there  are  certain  subjects  in  Division  U..,  such  as 

the  Life  and  Duties  of  the  Citizen  and  certain  others,  which  have  no  special 
relation  to  any  particular  occupation,  but  rather  concern  the  individual  as  a 
member  of  the  social  communi^.  Tnis  applies  still  more  to  the  snbjecfes  of 
Division  lY.  for  which  my  Lords  have  thought  it  right  to  make  provision  in 
this  Code.  The  physical  well-being  of  youth,  the  formation  of  habita  of 
discipline,  the  cultivation  of  a  sense  of  citizenship  and  its  obligations,  are  matters 
of  prime  importance  to  the  country,  and  provision  in  aid  of  classes  for  the 
f urtnerance  of  these  objects  is  made  all  the  more  readily  that  they  need  not  be 
regarded  as  the  rivals  of  classes  under  Divisions  II.  and  III.,  but  rather  as  useful 
supplements  of  these  dasses,  freahening  the  energies  of  the  pupik  and  varying 
their  interest. 

At  the  same  time  the  classes  under  Division  IV.  must  not  be  allowed  to 
degenerate  into  mere  opportunitiee  for  recreation  and  amusement.  A  practical 
outcome  will  be  demanded  as  the  result  of  instruction  for  which  aid  is  granted 
in  the  shape  of  evident  and  genuine  proficiency  in  Gymnastics,  Drill,  Music, 
or  whatever  the  subject  of  the  courBe  may  be.  My  Lords  dissent  entirely  from 
the  view  that  pupils  should  be  coaxed  or  bribed  into  attending  continuation 
classes  l^  adventitious  attractiona.  They  are  persuaded  that  the  work  of 
students  who  can  be  attracted  by  such  inducements  only  will  be  of  little  Talne, 
while  their  presence  in  the  classes  will  have  largely  tne  effect  of  lessening  the 
ardour  and  obstmctinff  the  prosress  of  the  more  earnest  stodents.  Trfwtli^ 
benefit  to  the  country  is  more  luely  to  accrue  from  the  attendance  at  oonturaa- 
tion  classes  of  smaJIer  numbers  of  students,  provided  that  these  students  come 
with  a  definite  purpose  of  studying  matters  the  importance  of  which  thev 
have  realised  in  tneir  own  experience,  and  are  prepared  to  make  sacrifioe  boto 
of  time  and  amusementb  The  cultivation  of  habits  of  endurance  and  aeU-mastery 
in  the  pursuit  of  a  worthy  object  are  of  even  more  importance  than  the  know- 
ledge acquired.  It  is  with  these  views  that  my  Lords  have  taken  step*  (by 
Article  ^)  to  discount  the  casual  attendance  at  neidy-formed  classes  of  pupds 
who  attend  for  a  short  time  meirely  from  a  desire  for  novelty  and  fresh 
eoccttement 

The  main  objeote  of  ihe  Code  having  thus  been  stated  in  oatiine,  0oiiie 
subsidiaiy  matters  of  importance  may  now  be  considered. 
EntmlnatioDB  After  the  fullest  deliberation  my  Lords  have  decided  to  discontinue  the  award 
and  oertlftoates  of  Elementaiy  Certificates  on  the  results  of  a  uniform  written  eTaminatioiL 
There  is  reason  to  fear  that  under  this  system  much  of  t^e  instruction  for  which 
grants  are  made  has  been  directed  simply  to  the  quailing  of  pupfls  for  the 
purpose  of  themselves  earning  grants  by  instructing  others,  and  so  on  in  a 
vicious  circle.  To  a  greater  or  less  extent  preparation  for  examinations  tends 
to  obscure  the  real  object  of  the  classes,  witih  the  result  that  tiw  ultimate  effect 
upon  the  industries  of  the  country  may  be  by  no  means  oommeoenrate  with 
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die  ezpenditim  incnrTed.  Such  eTaminatiiomi  must  be  oondacted  on  a  limited 
number  of  folly  detailed  syllabnMe,  with  the  result  that  aither  the  liberty  of 
managers  in  devising  courses  suitable  for  particular  classes  of  students  will  be 
unduly  restricted,  or  the  number  of  separate  examinations  must  be  increased 
so  an  extent  which  will  render  the  system  unworkable.  Hy  Lords  are  also  of 
opinion  that  an  examination  exclusively  in  writing  is  an  incomplete  and  imperfect 
test  of  a  student's  attainments  in  most,  if  not  all,  subjects,  and  that  it  ought 
to  be  supplemented  by  oral  and  practical  tests  and  by  a  consideration  of  the 
actual  work  done  by  the  student  during  his  course  of  instruction.  Such  more 
complete  tests  They  propose  to  institute,  but  only  in  those  cases  where  the 
instmcUon  of  the  student  has  been  carried  to  sach  a  pitch  as  will  warrant  this 
more  elaborate  method  of  examination.  As  a  rule,  examinations  will  be  held  j^  conducted 
by  the  Department  in  the  case  of  those  students  only  who  have  completed  a  by  the 
full  course  of  instruction  under  Division  HI.  according  to  a  syllabus  approved  Dopartment. 
by  the  Department  for  this  purpose ;  and  a  corresponding  importance  will  be 
attached  to  the  certificates  so  awarded. 

In  other  cases,  where  the  instruction  of  students  falls  short  of  this  high  By  Manigen. 
standard,  m^  Lords  propose  to  commit  the  award  of  certificates  to  managers 
directly  (Article  70).  Certificates  so  issued  should  speoifv  the  amount  and 
regularity  of  the  student's  attendance  during  the  session,  tne  character  of  his 
work  in  class  (including  class  exercises),  as  adjudged  by  the  teacher,  and  the 
results  of  the  examinations  held  by  the  teacher.  Where  managers  think  it 
desirable,  they  may  appoint  an  assessor  to  act  alons  with  the  teacher  in 
conducting  one  or  more  of  the  dass  examinations,  and  they  may  make  the 
results  of  such  examinations  an  element  in  determining  the  award  of  the  certifi- 
cates. But  having  Themselves  decided,  for  reasons  already  stated,  to  abandon 
the  practice  of  written  examinations  applicable  to  several  classes  in  common, 
my  Lords  will  not  sanction  the  award  of  certificates  upon  the  results  of  similar 
examinations,  whether  conducted  by  school  authorities  themselves  or  by  self- 
constituted  examining  bodies,  nor  may  the  expenses  of  such  examinations  (if 
held)  be  reckoned  as  part  of  the  expenses  of  classes  under  this  Code. 

In  order  that  the  issue  of  certificates  by  managers  may  be  authorised  by  the 
Department,  the  class  must  have  been  conduct^  according  to  an  approved 
syllabus  by  teachers  recognised  by  the  Department,  and  must  have  been  favour- 
My  reported  on  by  the  Inspector,  who  may,  where  he  deems  it  expedient, 
institute  a  control  examination  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  sufficiency  of 
the  tests  by  which  the  award  of  certificates  has  been  determined. 

In  view  of  the  special  object  of  this  Code,  it  is  evident  that  the  prime  ClaBsof 
requisite  of  a  teacher  is  real  knowledge  of  the  subject  taught  rather  than  that  teachers 
acquaintance  with  educational  aims  and  methods  which  forms  a  necessary  part  ^'^^"^^P'*"^^ 
of  the  technical  training  of  teachers  of  schools  giving  a  general  education. 
While,  therefore,  certificated  teachers  will  prove  the  most  suitable  teachers  for 
Division  I.,  for  the  other  divisions  other  and  special  qualifications  will,  as  a 
rule,  be  necessary.  These  qualifications  should,  wherever  possible,  include  a 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  business,  occupation,  or  industry  to  which  the 
class  is  relative,  and,  other  things  being  equal,  the  instruction  given  will  be 
afl  t^e  better  if  that  acquaintance  is  a  present  and  living  one.  Experience 
shows  that  it  is  not  imnossible  for  teachers  or  other  persons,  who  from  their 
previous  training  have  become,  as  it  were,  examination  experts,  to  pass 
theoretical  examinations  in  subjects  of  a  technical  character  while  altogether 
destitute  of  any  practical  acquaintance  with  the  related  industry.  It  is  evident 
that  instruction  by  such  persons  will  fall  far  short  in  practical  utility  of  that  given 
bj  persons  whose  theoretical  knowledge  is  corrected  and  supplemented  by  prac- 
tical experience.  For  these  reasons  my  Lords  contemplate  the  employment  under 
this  Code  of  a  dass  of  teachers  distinct  and  separate  from  the  regular  teachers 
of  schools,  whether  elementary  or  secondary,  and  only  in  exoeptionsd  cases  should 
the  two  functions  be  combined. 

For  similar  reasons,  while  the  ultimate  general  management  and  financial  QenerrA  end 
control  of  classes  under  this  Code  will,  as  a  rule,  be  in  tiie  hands  of  persons  Bpe<^>»l 
whose  primary  function  is  that  of  managers  of  day  schools,  it  is  of  the  utmost  Suh^clafieB 
importance  that  the  immediate  direction  of  each  special  group  of  classes  should, 
as  suggested  in  Article  61,  be  entrusted  to  persons  who,  whether  as  employers 
or  employed,  or  otherwise,  have  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  practical  appHca- 
tiona  of  the  subject  matter. 

The  Code,  it  is  hoped,  provides  an  instrument  for  the  efficient  technical 
fanlruetioii  of  eveir  cIms  of  the  community  which  is  in  a  position  to  benefit  by 
nidh  instruction ;  out  to  realise  its  possibilities  in  anv  full  measure  altogether 
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u-aiu(;eiid8  the  pow«n  of  iii«r«Jj  official  aotion,  wlieUier  on  tbe  part  of  aoliOQl 
aatiiorities  or  (XE  the  Department,  llieee  can  gnpplj  the  ors;aniaation  and  the 
funds  and  can  exercise  a  regulating  and  co-ordinating  function,  bnt  it  ia  for 
buainese  men,  workmen,  employers,  and  professional  associations  of  all  sorts  to 
state  their  requirements  in  the  matter  of  technical  instruction  for  th^  seyeral 
employmeDts;  to  make  suggestions  for  ^ving  a  practical  direction  to  the 
instruction;  and  to  impress  upon  apprentices  and  young  people  entering  on 
specific  employment  the  duty  of  avaibus  themselves  of  the  opportunities  offesred. 
It  rests  with  employers  in  an  especij  degree  to  further  the  objects  of  this 
Code  by  granting,  wherever  possible,  to  ^e  young  people  in  their  employment 
reasonable  facilities  for  attendance  at  suitable  classes.  It  may  be  pointed  out 
in  this  connection  that  classes  under  this  Code  may  be  held  not  only  in  the 
eveniBg,  but  at  any  time  of  the  day.  It  is  probable,  for  example,  that  in 
towns  classes  for  young  people  employed  in  business  houses  may  most  advan- 
tageously be  held  in  the  morning.  In  rural  districts  in  winter  the  afternoon 
may  be  the  best  time  of  meeting  for  a  part  of  the  session,  the  meetings  being 
transferred  to  the  evening  as  the  season  advances. 

The  classes  under  this  Code  from  their  very  nature  should  be  of  benefit  in  an 
especial  degree  to  the  locality  in  which  they  are  conducted,  and  though,  in 
accordance  with  the  precedent  of  previous  regulations,  a  generous  measure  of 
State  support  has  been  accorded,  my  Lords  have  thought  it  right  that  at  least 
some  portion  of  the  necessary  expenditure,  over  and  above  the  inotmie  whidi 
may  be  derived  from  fees,  should  in  all  csms  be  borne  by  the  localil^r.  What 
that  necessary  expenditure  may  be  it  is  the  object  of  Articles  51-66  to  detennine. 
Managers  must  provide  suitable  premises  and  equipment  from  their  awn  funds, 
though  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  existing  supply  of  school  buHdinffB  will  in 
most  cases  render  further  expenditure  under  this  head  unnecessary ;  uiey  must 
determine  beforehand,  guided  by  considerations  of  what  is  &ir  and  equitable  in 
the  circumstances,  the  amount  of  remuneration  which  they  are  prerared  to 
allow  to  the  teacher  for  his  services,  and  such  sum,  and  such  sum  only,  most 
be  paid,  irrespective  of  the  amount  of  grant  that  may  be  earned;  accnrate 
accounts  of  all  other  expenditure  must  be  kept,  and  where  it  is  impossible  to 
separate  completely  between  expenditure  for  these  classes  and  for  the  purposes  of 
the  day  school  hela  in  the  same  premises,  allocation  must  be  made  on  some  deariv 
explained  principle.  When  the  neoessair  expenditure  has  thus  been  asoevtainad, 
it  IS  possible  that  some  readjustment  of  rates  as  between  the  various  dirisioiis, 
or  even  some  general  alteration  may  be  necessary,  and  these  rates  should 
therefore  be  reg^trded  as  provisional  only. 

It  has  been  usual  in  the  past  toe  l\>wn  and  County  Councils  to  make  from 
the  Residue  Grant  some  contribution  toward  the  expenses  of  classes  snoh  as 
those  embraced  by  the  present  Code,  and  as  the  conditions  of  the  present  Gode 
are  such  as  to  render  the  maintenance  of  separate  classes  for  the  most  part 
unnecessary,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  such  contributions  will  be  continned  and 
even  increased.  Where  such  contribution  is  made  it  is  suggested  that  it  should 
not  take  the  form  of  a  fixed  subsidy,  or  of  a  payment  upon  attendanoes  or 
results  of  examina/tions.  It  would  be  better  that  the  Town  or  Countv  Oounoal, 
if  satisfied  that  the  class  for  which  application  is  made  is  a  suitable  one  fn 
aid  from  their  funds,  that  it  has  been  efficiently  conducted,  and  that  the  expendi- 
ture is  reasonable,  should  recoup  managers  a  certain  proportion  or,  in  extreme 
cases,  the  whole  of  the  deficiency  incurred  by  managers  in  maintaining  the  class, 
after  deduction  of  the  income  from  fees  and  from  the  grant  under  this  Code.  Jn 
this  way  the  danger  of  overlapping  from  concurrent  grants  for  the  same  instmo- 
tion'  will  be  avoided,  and  a  clearer  view  obtained  as  to  how  the  neoessaiy 
expenses  of  the  classes  are  met. 

Nothing  in  this  Code  affects  the  power  of  Town  and  County  Councils  to 
establish  and  maintain  elasses  for  which  no  grant  under  the  Code  is  dainied; 
and  where  they  resolve  to  aid  classes  established  under  this  Code  they  must 
determine  for  themselves  (having  regard  to  the  pTovisions  of  the  Technical 
Instruction  Amendment  Act)  whether  that  aid  shall  be  extended  to  all  such 
classes  or  restricted  to  those  falling  under  certain  divimons  only. 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  provisions  for  Local  Scholarshijps  (ArUdes  77-83), 
and  specially  to  the  provision  for  the  more  effective  study  oi  modem  languages 
by  residence  abroad. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  dasses  under  the  main  divisions  of  this  Code,  presup- 
posing as  tiiey  do  at  least  a  modicum  of  general  education  on  the  part  of 
the  pupils,  wiU  be  of  real  service  to  the  oonntoy  by  diffusinff,  extending,  and 
acilitatmg  opportunities  for  technical  instruction  m  the  widest  sens*  of  tl^ 
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tenn  to  tiiOM  who  iwiJiie  tin  DMd  for  it  m  their  dailj  employment.  Bvt  nj 
Lords  are  of  opinion  tiiat  anj  adbeme  of  teohnioel  edncntion  wonld  be  ineoao^Me 
whdch  did  not  provide  inetniotion  of  the  ywj  higbeet  kind  in  ^iplied  SeNnoe 
and  Art  to  eekcted  stndenta  who  will  derote  their  whole  time  to  etadj.    They 


think,  therefore,  that  a  fnithcr  diftemtiation  of  inetitntione  ii  neoeemry,  and 
that  imrtead  oi  all  alike  beins  rabiected  to  the  eeme  eet  of  regnlationa,  aa  hae 
been  done  hitherto,  a  few  wnioh  haTe  had  an  ontetanding  record  of  raocsMi  in 
the  past,  which  are  well  staffed  and  well  equipped  for  a  considerable  variety 
of  work,  and  which  are  situated  at  the  natural  centres  of  poijulation  for  large 
areas,  may  be  allowed  to  proceed  upon  linee  of  their  own,  in  the  hope  that 
they  may  develop  into  institotions  worthy  to  rank,  not  in  number  of  students, 
bat  in  quality  and  advancement  of  work^  with  the  best  of  their  kind  in  any 
otiker  comrtiy.  It  is  from  such  insCitntions,  and  the  opportunities  of  research 
and  disco veiy  which  they  will  naturtllT  afford,  that  decisive  advantage  to  the 
industries  of  the  country,  in  so  &r  as  that  is  dependent  on  educational  arrange- 
^.  is  to  be  looked  for. 


For  this  purpose,  provision  is  made  in  Article  87.  Hie  institutions  to  be 
placed  in  this  category  will  be  carefully  selected,  but  it  would  be  premature  to 
etato  at  this  stage  the  sedu^  nature  of  the  arrangements  which  it  may  be  found 
expedient  to  adopt  in  regard  to  them. 

I  have,  eto., 


JtrOh^ 
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APPENDIX  No.  3. 

Kegulations  as  to  Kbqistration. 

N.B.^Puplb  on  the  regteten  of  schooto  under  the  Day  School  Code  (Including  Sapplementary 
Counea  and  Higher  Grade  Departments),  or  of  a  Secondary  School,  must  not  be  entered  for 
grant  on  the  registers  of  the  Continuation  Classes.  Attention  is  directed  to  Article  2  and 
paras.  IV.  AV.  of  the  note  on  page  6  of  the  Continuation  Class  Code.] 

I.  A  separate  Attendance  Raster  must  be  kept  for  every  class,  and  all  the 
particulars  required  by  Rules  XL  and  III.  (below)  must  appear  in  each  Attend- 
ance Register.    {A  separate  General  Register  is  not  necessary.) 

(a.)  Only  one  attendance  register  is  necessary  for  a  class  in  Division  I. 
irrespective  of  the  distribution  of  subjects.  Thus,  English  and  other 
subjects  taken  at  one  meeting  may  be  registered  in  the  same  register 
with  arithmetic  taken  at  another  meeting. 

(&.)  A  "class''  in  Divisions  11.  and  III.  shall  be  any  group  of  pupils  follow- 
ing a  common  course  of  instruction  either  in  a  single  "  subject "  or  in 
a  combination  of  subjects  approved  by  the  Department  as  constituting 
a  homogeneous  course  ana  embodied  in  one  syllabus.  Thus,  while 
attendances  at  arithmetic  and  bookkeeping  will,  as  a  rule,  be  restored 
separately,  a  course  for  the  same  pupils  consisting,  e.a.,  of  arithmetic 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  session,  to  be  followed  by  bookkeeping  in 
the  later,  may  oe  regarded  as  one  class  requiring  only  one  register. 

II.  On  the  first  page  of  the  Register  the  following  particulars  must  be  clearly 
shown  in  ink :— 

(a.)  The  official  name  of  the  school  or  class. 

(5.)  The  subject  of  instruction,  together  with  the  division  and  the  article  of 
the  Code  under  which  it  is  taken.  {If  the  instruction  extends  over 
more  than  one  year  the  particular  year  should  he  indiccUed.) 

(c.)  The  names  of  all  the  teachers. 

{d.)  The  days  and  hours  of  meeting. 

(e.)  The  signatures  of  managers  (or  their  representatives)  who  have  visited 
the  class,  the  dates  and  times  of  the  visits,  and  the  number  of  students 
present  on  those  occasions. 

III.  In  the  body  of  the  Register  provision  must  be  made  for  the  undermen- 

tioned details  : — 

(a.)  The  full  name  of  each  student. 

(6.)  The  date  of  his  (or  her)  birth  (day,  month,  year),  and  the  occupation  of 
the  student. 

(c.)  The  qualification  for  registration  of  each  student,  together  with  a 
reference  to  the  article  of  the  Code  sanctioning  such  registration. 

{d.)  The  classes  attended  by  each  student  during  the  session — whether  the 
classes  are  under  the  same  management  or  not 

{e,)  The  fee  actually  paid  by  each  student 

if.)  The  date  of  each  meeting  of  the  claas. 

ig,)  The  time  of  marking  the  Register  at  each  meeting. 

{h,)  The  total  number  of  students  present  at  each  meeting  of  the  class. 

(i.)  The  total  number  of  hours  of  attendance  of  students  at  each  meeting. 

(/.)  The  total  number  of  hours  of  attendance  of  each  student  at  the  class 
during  the  session. 

IV.  The  following  rules  must  be  strictly  observed  :— 

(a.)  All  entries  in  the  Register  must  be  in  ink. 

(6.)  The  names  of  students  should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  in  alphabetical 
order. 

(c.)  A  separate  column  must  be  used  for  the  attendances  at  each  meeting, 
the  time  and  date  of  which  must  be  stated. 

{d»)  The  Register  must  be  marked  in  the  oolumn  next  to  that  containing 
the  last  entry.    No  blank  oolumns  may  be  left 
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(e.)  The  Eegiater  mnst  be  marked  and  totalled  within  the  first  ten  minates 
of  the  time  recognised  by  the  Department  as  set  apart  for  the 
meeting.* 

( /*.)  The  presence  of  a  student  must  be  marked  by  a  cross,  thus  X  >  ^^^ 

his  absence  by  an  O* 
ig.)  If  a  student  leavesf  before  the  conclusion  of  the  lesson,  his  mark  for 

presence  must   be    cancelled  at  once  by  drawing  a  ring  round  it 


thus 


© 


(A.)  The  total  number  of  students  present  at  each  meeting  of  the  class 
must  be  entered  at  the  foot  of  the  column  in  which  their  attendance 
for  that  lesson  is  recorded,  and  must  be  initialled  bv  the  teacher 
giving  the  instruction.  This  must  be  done,  as  explainea  in  paragraph 
(e),  at  the  beginning  of  the  lesson. 

(t.)  Subseq[uent  alterations  are  strictly  prohibited.  If  a  mistake  in  regis- 
tration has  been  made  it  must  oe  corrected  by  an  explanatory  note 
in  the  Register. 

O'.)  At  the  close  of  the  lesson  the  total  number  of  hours  of  attendance  made 
by  all  the  students  during  the  lesson  must  be  entered  immediately 
under  the  number  of  students  who  were  present 

{k.)  At  the  close  of  the  session  the. total  number  of  hours  of  attendance  of 
each  student  must  be  entered  opposite  the  name  of  the  student. 

{L)  Managers  or  their  representatives,  when  visiting  the  classes,  should 
record  on  the  front  of  the  Register  the  number  of  students  present  on 
those  occasions,  attesting  the  same  by  their  dated  signatures ;  they 
should  also  see  that  the  Registers  are  properly  kept. 

(97k)  Where  students  are  qualified  for  registration  by  virtue  of  their  having 
obtained  anv  of  the  Certificates  referred  to  in  the  Code,  this  fact, 
together  with  the  yean  in  which  the  certificates  were  obtained,  must 
be  clearly  recorded  in  the  R^^ter.  Either  the  oertificates  them- 
selves, or  a  list  of  them,  giving  the  necessary  particulars  in  each 
case,  and  certified  by  managers  (or  by  the  teacher  of  the  class  and 
the  principal  teacher  of  the  school)  after  comparison  with  the  actusJ 
certificates  to  be  correct,  must  be  kept  during  the  currency  of  the 
class  along  with  the  Resister,  in  the  custody  of  the  head  teacher  of 
the  class,  and  be  accessible  to  the  Inspector  at  the  time  of  any  of  his 
visits. 

(n.)  All  Registers,  when  filled  np,  must  be  put  away  and  preserved  for  at 
least  five  years. 

(o.)  The  IManagers  are  recommended  to  have  these  rules  printed  in  extenso 
in  the  Registers  to  be  used  for  Continuation  Classes. 

*  Where  a  meeting  for  purpoees  of  instruction  extends  to  two  hours  or  over,  the  Depart* 
meot  will  be  prepared  to  consider  proposals  for  more  than  one  marking  of  the  Beglster  in  the 
course  of  the  meeting,  hut  the  general  rule  (IV.)  («)  may  not  bo  deviated  from  without  the 
previous  sanction  of  the  Department. 

t  The  Department  are  prepared  to  consider  proposals  for  exception  from  this  rule  in  the 
case  of  the  pupils  who  are  obliged,  by  train-hours  or  other  circumstances,  regularly  to  leave 
before  the  close. 
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APPENDIX  No.  4. 

FORH  A.  66. 

Scotch  Education  Depabtment. 

Mkmorandum,  shewing  the  Prizes,   Scholarships,  Privileges,   &c,, 

UNDER  the  Board  of   Education    Regulations   open  to   Students 

AND  Teachers  under  the  Continuation  Class  Code. 

With  reference  to  Articles  84  and  85  of  the  above  Code,  the  attention 
of  School  Boards  and  other  Managers  of  Classes  under  this  Code  is  directed 
to  the  following  memorandum  specifying;;  the  nature  of  the  rewards  to  students 
and  the  privileges  to  teachers  continued  under  the  above-named  Articles  as 
applicable  to  students  and  teachers  in  Scotland.  The  detailed  conditions  of 
the  various  awards  will  be  found  in  the  Regulations  for  Evening  Schools, 
Technical  Institutions,  and  Schools  of  Art  and  Art  Classes,  or  in  the  Regu- 
lations relating  to  the  Royal  Col  We  of  Science,  the  Royal  College  of  Art,  and 
to  Museums  under  the  Board  of  J^ucation  for  1906-6,  a  reference  being  here 
made  to  the  particular  Section  concerned,  and  the  latest  date  for  arranging 
to  enter  the  various  competitions  with  the  number  of  the  form  required  to  be 
filled  up.  Copies  of  the  forms  named  can  be  obtained  from  the  Scotch 
Education  D&partmmty  66  WhitehcUl,  and  should  in  all  cases  be  returned  lo  this 
Department  for  transmission  to  the  Board  of  Education. 

1,— Certificates  {Section  73.    BegulaHons  for  Evening  Schools,  dhc.) 
Issued  for  each  success  obtained  at  the  Local  Science  and  Art  Examinations.* 
B.— King's  Prizes  {Section  74.    Begulaiions  Jor  Evening  Schools,  dfcc.) 

To  those  registered  students  who  do  best  at  the  Local  Examinations  in 
Stages  2  and  3  of  Science  and  in  Art.* 

5.  —Medals  for  Science  {Sectio7i  76.    Regulations  for  Evening  Schools,  <fcc. ) 

At  the  Local  Examinations  Bronze  Medals  are  given  in  Science  for  Fiisfc 
Class  successes  in  Honours. 

4,— National  Competition  {Section  76.     Regulations  for  Evening  Schools,  <fe;.) 
Gold,  Silver  and  Bronze  Medals  and  Books  are  given  for  the  best  works 
selected  for  the  National  Competition.*    (See  Para.  18  of  Circular  363.) 

6.— Princess  of  Wales'  Scholarships  {Section  80.     RegtUoHons  for  Evening 

Schools,  ibC.) 

Two  (£25  and  £11)  awarded  to  the  female  students  of  Schools  of  Art  who 
t«ke  the  highest  prizes  of  the  year  in  the  National  Competition.*  Tenable 
for  one  year  at  the  School  of  Art  where  they  have  been  gained. 

e.^Royal  Exhibitions  {Sections  99  at  paae  16,  and  B7  at  page  222,  oj  the 
Regtdations  relating  to  the  Royal  Uouege  of  Science,  the  Royal  College  of 
Art,  d&c.) 

These  are  awarded  on  the  results  of  the  Evening  Examinations*  of  the 
current  year.  There  are  awarded  each  year,  7  Science,  £50  a  session,  with 
free  admission  to  lectures,  &c.,  for  three  years  at  the  Royal  Colleges  of 
Science,  London  and  Dublin  (Form  330  (a),  16th  Apiil) ;  and  10  Art,  25s.  a 
week  for  40  weeks,  for  two  years,  and  free  admission  to  lectures,  &o.,  in  the 
Royal  College  of  Art.    (Form  1181  A,  15th  April.) 

7. --National  Scholarships  {Sections  29,  at  page  16,  and  27  at  page  222,  of  the 
Regtdations  relating  to  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  the  Royal  OoUeae  of 
Art,dfC.)  ^^     '' 

These  are  awarded  on  the  results  of  the  Evening  Examinations*  of  the 
onnent  year.  22  Science,  tenable  at  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Science,  London 
and  Dublin,  25s.  a  week  for  the  session  of  about  40  weelra,  for  three  yean, 
with  free  admission  to  lectures,  &c.  (Form  330  (a),  15th  April) ;  and  6  Art  to 
registered  Art  students  engaged  in  a  trade  which  depends  upon  Decorative  Art, 
tenable  at  the  Royal  Coll€«[e  of  Art,  26s.  a  week  for  40  weeks,  for  two  yean, 
with  free  lectures,  &c.      (Form  1181A,  15th  April.) 

^Applications  for  ezaminsUoti  at  the  Local  BzaminatioDfl  in  Science  and  Art  In  Scotland  must 
be  made  to  the  ICanagets  of  Continuation  Glasses  or  to  the  School  Board  of  the  district,  early  In 
January.  These  ExaminatlonB  in  Scotland  wlU,  as  a  rule,  be  held  in  the  Advanced  and  Honoais 
Stages  only. 
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Z.—Frtt  Studeniihm  {Sections  g9,  at  page  16,  and  £7,  at  page  Hi  of  the  Begula- 
Hone  relating  to  the  JBoyal  College  of  Science,  the  Bo^at College  oj  Art,  Ac.). 

These  are  awarded  on  the  resnltB  of  the  Evening  Examinations*  of  the 
cnrrent  year.  Each  year  6  Scienoe,  entitling  to  frae  lectures,  &c.,  at  the 
Koyal  College  of  Science,  London,  for  three  years  (Form  330  (a),  16th  April) ; 
and  15  Art,  entitling  to  free  lectores,  &c,  for  two  sessions  at  the  Koyal  College 
of  Art    (Form  1181a,  15th  April.) 

9. — Local  Scholarships  {Art).   {Section  28,  at  page  ^22  of  the  EegtUoHons  relating 
to  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  the  Moyal  College  of  Art,  dsc) 

These  are  awarded  on  the  results  of  the  Evening  Examinations*  of  the 
eorrent  year.  Twenty-four  £20  Scholarships  will  be  awarded  in  1906,  tenable 
for  tiiree  years  at  any  approved  School  of  Art  which  is  open  at  least  three  days 
and  five  nights  a  week.    (Form  1181  A,  15th  April.) 

10. — Wkitworth  Scholarships  and  Exhibitions.  {Section  83.  Begulations  for 
Eifening  Schools,  die.,  and  Special  Syllabus,  to  be  obtained  on  appliccUion  to 
Scotch  Education  Department. ) 

These  are  awarded  on  the  results  of  the  Evening  Examinations*  of  the 
current  year.  Thirty  £60  Exhibitions  for  one  vear  and  four  £126  Scholarships 
for  three  years.  The  Exhibitions  are  tenable  with  Royal  Exhibitions  and 
National  Scholarships,  but  the  Scholarships  are  not.  Candidates  must  be 
under  26  years  of  age,  and  must  have  served  for  at  least  three  years  Ia  the 
workshop  of  a  Mechanical  Engineer,  &o.  (Form  330, 15th  April.) 

11.— Studentships  in  training.  Art.  {Section  BS,  at  page  221,  of  the  Begulations 
relating  to  the  BoycU  College  of  Science,  due. )  Science.  {Section  SO,  at  page  20 
of  the  Eegulations,  dfc ) 

A  limited  number  open— 

(1.)  To  registered  Art  Students  holding  Art  Master's  Certificate,  Group  I.  ; 
admission  to  the  Royal  College  of  Art,  with  258.  a  week  for  a  term  of 
about  20  weeks,  and  third  class  return  fare.  (Form  488,  lat 
January  or  1st  July.) 

(2.)  To  Teachers  and  Students  in  Science  clajsses,  one  term's  or  session's 
admission  to  sessional  courses  in  the  Royal  College  of  Science, 
London,  with  25^.  a  week,  and  third  class  return  fare.  (Form  400, 
15th  June,  and  Form  1019,  20th  June.) 

12.^Short  courses  of  instruction.    Art  and  Science.    {Section  81,  RegulaUons 
for  Evening  Schools,  dbc.) 

(1.)  Given  in  July  or  August  at  the  Royal  College  of  Art  to  teachers  and 
advanced  students.  £3  allowed  for  expenses  and  third  class  return  fare. 
(Form  234a,  10th  June.) 

(2.)  Given  in  July  or  August  at  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  London,  to 
teachers  qualified  to  teach  the  subject  of  the  course.  £3  allowed  for  expenses 
and  third  class  return  fare.    (Form  500  Scotland,  17th  May.) 

IS.— Aid  to  attend  at  Provincial  Science  Colleges. 

Three-fourths  of  the  fees  of  a  limited  number  of  selected  Science  Teachers 
attending  certain  day  classes  at  St.  Andrew's  University,  Aberdeen  University, 
or  University  College,  Dundee,  or  one-half  their  fees  at  certain  Evening  classes 
at  Univendty  College,  Dundee,  are  paid  by  the  Department  (Form  A.  67, 
Ist  August) 

14,— Visits  to  National  Competition  Exhibition,  and  to  study  at  other 
institutions  in  British  and  Foreign  toums.  {Section  81,  Be^dations  for 
Evening  Schools,  <bc) 

A  limited  number  of  teachers  and  students  of  Schools  of  Art  may  be  granted 
third  class  fare  and  not  more  than  7s.  (kl.  a  night  while  required  to  be 
absent  from  home.    (Form  1178a,  30th  June.) 

*  B«e  note  on  previooa  page. 
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15. — Frte  attendanee  at  Lectures  at  JSoyal  CoUeges  of  Science  and  Art,  London, 
{Section  81.  BegulcUumsfor  Evening  Schools,  Ac.) 

Approved  Science  or  Art  Teachers  may  attend  anv  conrse  of  lectares  as  far 
as  circumstances  may  allow.  Application  to  be  made  to  the  Scotch  Education 
Department. 

16.  The  attention  of  Managers  of  Schools  (other  than  Secondary)  and  Classes 
is  also  called  to  the  following  provisions : — 

(a.)  Works  of  Art,  reproductions,  hooks,  drawings,  lantern  slides,  examples 
of  students'  works,  &c.,  are  lent  for  the  purpose  of  study  to  Schools 
of  Art  and,  to  a  limited  extent,  to  Art  classes.  Form  273  for  books, 
Form  159  for  students'  works.  (Chapter  II.,  page  264  of  Regula- 
tions for  Museums,  etc ) 

(5.)  Collections  of  Apparatus  and  objects  for  the  more  efficient  instruction  of 
Science  classes  are  circulatea  for  illustration  of  Science  teaching. 
Form  802,  Ist  October. 

17.  The  attention  of  the  Managers  of  Local  Museums  established  under  a 
Municipal  or  other  Local  Authonty,  or  under  the  Public  Libraries  Acts,  is 
directed  to  the  following  :— 

(a.)  Aid  may  be  given  towards  the  purchase  of  objects  for  these  Museums. 
Form  132.  Applications  must  be  made  before  Ist  October  (Chapter 
II.,  page  266  of  Regulations  for  Museums,  etc.). 

{b,)  Collections  of  objects  selected  from  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum 
for  Exhibition  are  lent.  Form  605  (Chapter  U.,  page  262  of 
Regulations  for  Museums,  etc.). 
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INSPECTORS'    DISTRICTS. 


May,  1908. 


5.B.~Tlie  name  of  ibe  Infpeotor  in  charge  of  a  DiBtrict  U  printed  in  heavy  type.    The  names  of  the  8ub-Inipeotors 
m  printed  In  itallci. 


COUHTT  OB  DI8XSI0T. 


Popu- 
lation 
(1901). 


IHBPIOIOBS,  JUHIOR  IN8PB0IO88,  AHD 

SUB-IH8P10T0B8, 

WITH  THSIll  HBAD-QUABTIBfl. 


80UTHBBN  DIVISION. 

A.  E.  BOOXTGAL.  Esq.  Senior  Chief  Inspector  (with  special  charge  of  the  Higher  Qrade 

Schools  of  the  Division). 


1 

BDiXBUBaH  Comity,  part  oi.   (SIm  Nos.  2  and  8.) 

Bdinhnigh(Clty)    ....    817,146 

847;)14 

A.  B.  Boouflral.  Esq., 

1.  Wester  CfoateiAvenne. 

Bdinhoigh. 

and 
the  Parishes  of- 

F.  B.  Jamieson.  Esq., 

6,  Mayfleld  dardens. 

(k>iinton,           Kirimewton  and  B.  (Talder, 

Bdinonrg^. 

CoiBtorphine,     MidCalder, 

Cramond,           Batho, 
Cnrrie.               WestCalder. 

F.  W.  Michie.  Esq.; 

10,  Montague  Terrace, 

Edinburgh. 

66.448 

18,  ?raid  Crescent, 

LDUBiflOW    --••••----* 

Edinburgh. 

W.  Robb,  Eiq., 

2,  Momlngslde  Gardens, 

Edinburgh. 

Total    ...    - 

418,767 

KBmuBfiH,  part  of.    {See  Nos.  1  and  8.) 


Dalkeith  gi.)i 
Fala  and  Soutra, 
Glencorse, 
Inveresk  CL«X 


LeIthCB.)     - 

and 
Bofrthwick. 
(Harrington, 
Cockpen, 
Cranston, 
(Mchton, 
DaUEetthCTownX 


Lasswade, 
Uberton, 


77,480 

Musselburgh  (B-)> 

Newbattle, 

Newton. 

Penicuik, 

StobhiU, 

Temple. 


HA2»DDIOfOR 


Total 


188^770 


88,666 


177,486 


A<  0-  Barrie»  Esq., 

1,  Corrennie  Ghutlens, 

Edlnbuii^. 


J.  Croigiet  Sag., 

7,  (3lnny  Avenue, 

Edinburgh. 


I  :  BOZBDiaH 
BnwiOK. 


Bdiibvboh— Parishes  of  Heriot  and  Stow 
{See  Nos.  1  and  2.) 


Total 


48,600 
81A28 
23,888 
16,084 
1,977 


120,027 


C.  J.  H.  Fleming,  Esq., 

St/Bede's, 


Meboee. 


W.  H,  BeU,  Beq.t 

Femlelgh, 

Melrose. 


Fill. 


Total 


218,840 


218340 


0.  Dnnn,  Esq.,  LL.D., 

42,  Murrayfleld  Avenue, 
Edinburgh. 

Duneaton, 

Glasgow  Boad, 

Perth. 

(To  receive  euaietanee  frem  Mr.  Home, 
See  N;  6.) 
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INSPBCTOBfi'  DISTRICTS. 


&l 


couutt  or  Dibtriot. 


POPU- 
LATIOH 
(IflOl). 


iNSPlOTOBfl,  JUHIOR  InSPICTOBfl,  AND 

SlTB-InSPBOIOBS, 

WITH  THBIR  HaAl>^ASlSR& 


5 

PBRTH.partoL    {Se 

A  Nofi  A  &nd  1S\ 

105.890 

J.  Clark,  BtKLu 

Yiewlandf  Teimce^ 

Perth. 

Aberdalsie, 

Dmmi&ff. 
Brrol,     • 

Logieralt, 
Madderty, 

Alyth, 

FindoGaik, 

MetSyen. 
Moneydie, 
Monzievaird  and 

Amulree, 
Ancnterarder, 

Forfesvlot,    ^' 
Fortlngali, 

W.  M,  Home,  Big,. 

6,  Htrathaam  Temee, 
Perth. 

SS™' 

FowlteWester,    i           Strowan. 

Innenrlck  •  In  - 
Glenlyon, 

Moulin. 
MnthUl, 

iWUl  attiit  in  No.  A.) 

Blair  Athol, 

Kenmoro, 

Fersie. 

Blaiigowrie, 

EiUIn, 

Perth  3X 
Perth,^t  Par. 

S'ffi^?' 

KilBpindle, 
Kinclaven, 

Carglll, 

(L.), 

Clanie» 

Klnfauns, 

B^t^T. 

CoUace. 

Einloch  •  Ban  •          Redcorton 

Comrie, 

Kinnaixd, 
Kinnonll, 

^^adoes, 
St.  Martln'a, 

DroD, 

Klrkmtebael, 

Soone, 

DuU. 
Dunbaniey, 

Lethendy     and 
Einloch, 

Tenandry, 
Tlbbermore 

Dunkeld  and 

LltUeDnnkeld, 

Trinity  Gaak, 

Dowally, 

Loglealmond, 

Weem. 

Total    .    .    . 

105,800 

Stirliro,  part  of. 

eomprisinff— 

Alrth, 

Balfron, 

Buchanan, 

Denny, 

Dryiuen, 

Dunlpace. 

Falkirk  OB-X 

Claokmannar 
Prrth,  part  of. 

ootnpritinff — 

Aberfoyle, 
Ardoch, 
Blackford, 
Callander. 


(See  No.  8.) 


Falkirk  a.X 
Fin  try, 
Gaignnnock, 
Grangemouth. 
KiUeam, 
Kilsyth  (TownX 
»      CL.). 


Kippen, 
Larbwt, 

Mniraronalde, 
St.  Ninlani, 
Slamannan, 
StWingCB.). 


{See  Nos.  6  and  13.) 


Dunblane  and 

Lecropt, 
Gartmore. 
Glenderon, 
Kilmadock, 


Kincardine, 
Muokart, 
Port  of  Mon- 

teith. 
Troasachs. 


KlRROflB 

Dumbarton— Pariah  of  Cnmbemaold  • 
{See  Not.  8  and  11.) 


ToUl    - 


185,062 


81,907 
16,477 


7,109 
41979 


194,684 


A.  D.  MUUr,  Ebq.. 

1,  Victoria  Square. 

Stirling. 


J.  WHaon,  Seq,, 

7,  Windsor  Place, 

Stirling. 


OPFICRRB  ATTAOHBD  to  THR  SOUTHHRN   DIYISION. 


2  W  O  S2t*fe«^1i'??'  ^•?-  'SP^t'"'  ^»  Braid  Avenue.  Edinbuivh. 
I  wklt«SSS^^?' ni°^*?'' ?•  ^^ ^^'^ft Edinburgh:  ^ 

%  W   ^cketTBM       '         "  iMpector,  4,  Wert  Stanhope  Place.  Edfai 


Duckett,  Esq. 


EdinborgiL 
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couKTT  oE  msruof  . ' 


FOPO- 
LATION 

awix 


IH8PI0I0B8,  JUHIOK  IHSPIOIOBB,  AHD 
8VB-lHBPICrrOB8, 

WITH  thub  Bmjld^artwmb, 


WBBIBKN  DIVISION. 
i  JL  AIBSXW,  Baq.,  Chief  Inspeetor  (with  special  duurge  of  the  Hi«tMr  OnMle  Schools  of  the  IMvIbIod). 


7  UiAUfpartof.    (3m  Nos.  8  »iid  11.) 

61aagov(at7)      -        •       •       628,463 

682,M7 

A.  B.  Andrew,  Esq., 

HiltontoDk, 

Hamilton. 

J.  C.  Smith.  Esq.. 

12,  Holyrood  Crescent, 

Glaicov. 

aadtfaePsriahesof- 

liaryhiU        •       i8»180 

W.  Menxles,  £imi.  iJvnior  Impector), 
1,  Holyrood  Crescent, 
Glasfcow. 

SpringiMnii     •       U,864 
BCTl~Qwii>iw  ftf» 

18,787 
4,712 

D.  H.  Crawford,  Esq.  (Junior  Intp^ctor), 
9,  Strathmore  Osidens, 

Glasgow. 

iAMTllr-lstaiidofMiill(&#No.l2.) 

Glasgow. 

!     oMfHtMyofthepulshesaf— 

,        KOiliiidien  and  KU-                  Salen, 
1          viekeoii,                                   Torosay. 
i        KflmnianaodKaiiiOK, 

! 

W,  Colder,  B§q,, 

60,  Giant  Street, 

Glasgow. 

Z>.  Madeod^Baq., 

ToUl    -    -    . 

706,446 

Hyndland, 

Gla^EOW. 

Uwtt(&«Noe.7andll.) 

428,810 

B.  Harvey,  Esq., 

28,  LUybank  Gardens, 

HUlhead, 
tllasgow. 

I>«iAaTOH,partof.   (aMNoB.6aiidll.>        .... 

14,401 

KirUatlUocdiCTowiiX 

a.). 

O.  Andrew,  Esq., 

Glen  Hun  tly, 

Hyndford  Eoad, 

Lanark. 

SnMJio,p«tof.   (*cNa6.)    .       .       -                     -       . 

6,886 

W.  Jf .  ShafUu,  Stg,, 

Hufrfield. 
Anchingramont  Road, 
Hamilton. 

eempntSn^  the  paiishes  of— 

. 

Bumbank'Boad, 

HamUtoP. 

ToUl    .    .    - 

446,097 

9193 
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tNSPBcrroRs*  districts. 


CO0STT  OE  DDTEICT. 


POFU- 

LATTOn 
(IWl). 


UraraoioBS,  Junior  Ihspbctobs,  ai 

8UB-IH8PBCTOK8, 
THBIR  HXAD-QUAJLTKBS. 


WKsntRN  DiTisiOR— ^ofUinuM. 


254,773 


254,773 


A.  LobbaA,  Bmi., 


Ayr. 


D.  JoAfufofi,  A'«9., 
Tintaisel, 

Dtilry,  Ayrahirt.*. 
{See  auo  >o.  10.) 


J,  Hendertottf  E»j. 

PKstwick  Road, 
Ajr. 


10 


Dmurstn 


KlBKOUDBRinHT 


VVIQTOWH 


T'jlal 


72,671 


39^11 


82,557 


144,630 


A.  Douglas  Thomson,  Eaq.,  D.  Litt., 
GreystoDelNuik, 

Dumfries. 


D.  Johnston^  Bfta., 

Dairy,  Ayrshire. 


Tin tag 

{See  aUo'So.  0.) 


T.  A.  Lei«hman,  Ktq.^ 
Stanley  VUV 

Botchell  Park, 

Dumflrica. 


U 


LiMARK,  part  of.    (See  Nob.  7  and  8.)  • 
eompritifig  the  parish  of  Oovan. 

DUMBARTON,  part  of.    (See  Kos.  6  and  &) 


Arrochar, 
Bonhlll, 
(-ardross, 
Dumbarton  (B-X 


Dumbarton  (L-)< 

Kilmaronock, 

Luss, 

New  Kilpatrick, 


oMKilpalikk, 

ilctbuiieath, 

llow. 


.106,063 


94,550 


Total 


802,612 


For  the  present  the  tnapecUon  of  thh 
District  wUl  be  provided  for  by  the 
Chief  Inspector  of  the  Division. 

T.  McVie,  B«q., 

Gieiialbyn, 

Dalmuir, 
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COUVTT  OE  DIBTBIOT. 


POPU- 
LATIOH 
(1901). 


IN8PI0T0B8.  JUNIOR  IHIPIOTOIUI,  AXU 

$UB-IlfSPI0T0R8, 

WITH  THKIR  UBAD-Q0ARTCRA. 


Wbbtxrii  Division— con  tinted. 


■ 

298,lfl2 

D.  Munro  FraMr,  Esq., 

40,  Kelburo  Avenue, 
Dumbreck,  QUagow. 

1 

&3SitL,exetpttkel9iando/MuU,   (Se9  lSo.7,)     -       •       • 

60^29 

J.  JHnnU,  B$q.,  I.S.O., 

amgitUng  of— 

KxUbUckm  and  KUviekeon, 

StBlen, 
Ton>9ay. 

KUmaoolm,  R.S.O.,  Benfrewihlre. 

A.  M.  Burdon,  htq., 

Kingarth. 

Maxwell  Park, 

OlMgOW, 

liTiRran-Partehof  SmaUIales 

(fee  Nos.  16  and  18.) 

Totel    -    .    . 

406 

l,Tre^ilGardonB, 

Shawlandft, 

OlnsgOW. 

S(»,216 

Oftiosbs  attaohed  to  the  Western  Division. 

1.  F.  W.  ToUBg,  Esq.,  H.M.  Inapector, 

82,  Buckingham  Terrace,  Botanic  Gardone,  Olaagow. 

2.  D.  ThompBon,  Esq.,  H.M.  Inspector, 

50,  Stanmore  Boad,  Glasgow. 
8.  A,  Cameron  Smith,  Esq.,  Junior  Inspector, 

1,  Hnntly  Terrace.  Kelvinside,  N.,  Glasgow. 

4.  A.  Lang,  Esq.,  Junior  Inspector, 

20,  Cartha  Street,  Langside,  Glasgow. 

5.  H  N.  Patrick,  Esq.,  Ph.D.,  Junior  Inspector, 

G.  J.  Qrigor,  Bsq.,  Bub-Inspector,  Second  Class, 

68,  Clarence  Drive,  Glasgow. 


NORTHBBN    DIVISION, 

13 

J  BOYD,  Esq.,  Chief  Inspector  (with  speotol  charge  of  the  Higher  Grade  Schools  of  the  Division). 

P.tavto    QrviiMi. 

218,604 

J.  M.  Wattle,  Esq., 

Linton, 

Strathern  Boad, 

* 

ArWrtot, 

T'P 

Luudie, 
Mains        and 

Broughty  Feiry. 

Bmtv, 

FowUs  Saster. 

Strathmartine, 

BroQghty  Ferry 

Frioekheini, 

Monifleth, 

S|j 

Olamis. 

Monikie, 

J,  W.  Jfitnro,  JBtq., 

Inverarity, 

Murroes, 

Kettins, 

Newtyle, 

Ardlogie, 

EJnnettlee, 

Panbride, 

Leuchara, 

Wfe. 

Donnicben, 

Kirkden, 

Tealing. 

Eaasie     and 

Liff.Benyleand 

Newy, 

Invergowrie, 

'PUTB.pariof.    (fi-^s  Nos.  6  and  6.)    • 

2,670 

J,  H,  Craig,  Big,, 

Abmyte, 

2,  Newington  Terrace, 

Broughty  Ferry. 

Inehtore, 

(Sm  alto  No.  14.) 

Total    -    .    - 

210,188 

14   FoRVAa.  Wnara      ......-.' 

70,678 

B.  J.  Mnir,  Esq., 

eoruitttng  Qf- 

Peel  Place, 

Aberlemno^ 

Edzell, 

Mary  town. 

MontttMe. 

AMI*,      _ 

Ftraell, 

Menmuir, 

Arbroath  (B-X 

Pern, 
Glenisla, 

Montrose  rS.), 

and  Arbroath 

- 

and    St.    Vl- 
gean's  O..), 

Guthrie, 
Inverkeilor. 

Navar      and 

Lethnot, 

J.  B,  Craig,  Bsg,, 

Brechin  «,> 

Kingoldrum, 

Oathlaw, 

2,  Newington  Terrace. 

Broughty  Ferry. 

n    a.\ 

Kinnell, 

Rescoble, 

CsrestoD, 

Kirriemuir, 

Ruthven, 

Cortachy    and 

Stracathio, 

Clova, 

i^"^'^' 

Tttnnadloe. 

(.S^aboNo.18.) 

Craig, 

Logic  Pert^ 

Dun, 

1 

Lunan, 

Total   -    •    • 

70,678 

9m 
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iNSPEcrroRS*   districts. 


COimTT  OK  DUTRICfT. 


POPU- 
LATION 

awi). 


iHSracrOBS,  JUWIOa  lH8F»0fORS.  AWI 

SUB-lNSPWiroBfl; 

WITH  THKE  HBAD-QUABTKRa. 


KoRTHiEH  DimiOH— «ont<mMd. 


ABIBDBM 

KnroARDnrB 
Orkhit  • 

BHVILAIID 


ToUl 


818,826 

81.587 
28,889 
28,106 


J.  Boyd,  B«q., 

70|  Qoeeii'i  Iload, 

Aberde 

W.  B.  PhiUp,  B«|., 

72,  Forest  Roftd, 


'402,287 


C.  H.  Baiikine,  Vaq.  (Jwdor  Intpedarl 
186,  Forest  ATenne, 

Aberdeen. 

J.  Gangway,  Stq., 

28.  Cnuif  ord  Boad, 

Aberdeen. 

88,  Besoonsfleld  PUce, 

Aberdeen. 

R  H.  S.  rottsr,  Bsg., 

44,  artj  Street, 

Aberdeen. 

J.  Mofat,  B9q.t 

148,  Forest  Avenue, 

Aberdeen. 


16 


GAITHimS 

Ross  (mainlMidX  put  of.    (<Sas  Nos.  17  and  18.) 


eompriiing^ 
Alnefls, 
Gamocb, 
Contln, 
I>iogwsll, 
Edderton, 
Feam, 


FoddertT, 
KUmuir-Bsster, 
Kilteam, 
Kincardine, 
Kinlocb  •  Lttl- 
chart. 


Logie-BMter, 

SoMiceen, 
Tain, 
Tarbat, 
Urray. 


SUTHSBLAKD  

IiiTSUii88(Inni]arXpartof.    (Am  Nos.  12  and  18.)  • 

Barra, 
North  Uist, 
South  Uist. 

Total 


88,870 
24,086 


21,440 
11,062 


01,2M 


J.A.lUi»d«iiald,B«i.j^^^ 


A.  McDcmaUL,  Esq,.         ^^ 
Tigb-Tiorall,  Crown  Drive, 
*  InTemeM 

(iraioMifCtniro.  18.) 
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OousTT  OE  Dnntior. 


Popu- 
lation 

(1901). 


IvspMTOM,  JumoK  ImpwnoBS,  aiid 

80B-lNSPICTORft, 
WRH  TSnR  HBAD-QUASnSB. 


NOKTHIRN  BmsiOtL—otrntinued. 


BAinv 


pariot    (3lM  Nofl.  16  and  18.) 


Oafrloch, 
OleDBhlel, 
KlntoU, 


NAIUi 


LochAlBh, 

Lochtaroom, 

Lochearron. 


Total 


44,490 
61,789 
1«,726 


8,721 


127,784 


W.  W.  MoXeehnie,  Eaq., 

Elgin. 


Elgin. 


18  I  iMViUfHB,  part  of.    (See  Nob.  12  and  16.)  • 


MflCfrt  tlie  parishes  of — 
Barm, 
North  UiMt, 
South  Uiet, 
SmaUIOeu. 


KoeB,pariof.    (Ste  Nos.  16  and  17.)    - 

eenaigHng  qf— 

Lewis,  28AM0.  fBarras. 

IliOdhs. 
I  Stomoway. 

luig. 


and 

Blac&Isto,  10,740. 
cTmpriting-^ 


AToeh. 
Cromarty. 
Killeamaii. 
Knockbain. 
Resolls. 
Bosemarkie. 
V-Urqnhart  and  Logie  Wester. 


Total   • 


77,628 


39.680 


117,317 


J.  L.  BobertMn,  JBsq., 

Maybank, 
Inverness. 

(Chief  Inspector.) 


Jf.  Beaton,  Biq.^ 

QneenMate, 
inver 


ITo   receive   aatUttMee  alio   from    Mr. 
MeDonald.    SmNo.16.) 


^ota.— CerUin  school  dlstrioU  in  the 
Islands  of  Skye  and  in  Long 
Island  have  been  placed  nnder 
the  special  charge  m  Mr.  Robert- 
son, H.M.I.,  as  Qiief  Inspector. 


OFnCBRS  ATTACHXD  TO  THS  NOBTHUIN  DiTISIOR. 

1.  J.  T.  Swen,  Esq.,  H.M.  Inspector. 

104,  Khig's  Gate, 

Aberdeen. 

2.  T.  B.  M.  Lamb,  Esq.,  Junior  Inspector, 

48,  Gray  dtreet,  Aberdeen. 
8.  J.  N,  Hood,  Bio^  Snb-Inspector,  Second  Glass, 

FIntragfa,  Midmllls  Road,  Inverness. 
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inspectors'  districts. 


B.M.  nfBPBCTORS  OF  SCHOOLS  (87). 


Inspectors. 


Andrew,  a,  R.,  B 
Andrew,  6.,  Esq. 

Barrie,  A.  O.,  Esq. 
Boyd,  J.,  Esq.    - 

Clark,  J.,  Esq.    - 

DunD,  G.,  Esq.,  LL.D. 

Ewen,  J.  T.,  Esq. 

Fleming,  C.J.  N.,  Esq 
Eraser,  D.  Munro,  Esq. 
Eraser,  W.  G..  Esq. 

Harvey,  R.,  Esq.- 

Jamieson,  F.  R.,  Esq. 

Lobban,  A.,  Esq. 

Macdonald,  J.  A.,  Esq. 
McKechnie,  W.  W.,  Ef»q. 


Number ' 

of 
District. 

7 
8 

2 
15 

5 

4 

Northern 
DiTlsioD. 

3 

12 

Soutliem 

Division. 

8 

1 

9 

16 
17 


Inspectors, 


Macnair,  D.  S.,  Esq.,  Ph.D. 

Michie,  F.  W.,  Esq. 
MUlar.  A.  D..  Esq. 
Muir,  R.  J.,  Esq. 

Philip,  W.  E.,  Esq. 

Sobertson,  J.  L.,  Esq. 

Scongal,  A.  E.,  Esq. 
Smith,  J.  C,  Esq. 

Thompson,  D.,  Esq. 

Thomson,  A.  Donclas,  Esq., 
D.  Litt. 

Wattie,  J.  M.,E6q.     - 

Young,  F.W.,  Esq.       - 


Number 

of 
District. 


Soutbeni 
DtTision.  • 

1 

6 

14 

15 


18 

1 
.    7 

WMtem 
DlTision. 

10 


13 

Western 
DiTision. 


JUNIOR  XNSPBCTORS  (•;. 


Crawford,  D.  H.,  Esq. 

Lamb,  T.  B.  M.,  Esq.  - 

Lang,  A.,  Esq.     - 

Menzies,  W.,  Esq. 
Murray,  J.  H.,  E'5»q. 


Northern 
Division. 
Western 
Divhion. 

7 
7 


Patrick,  H.  N.,  Esq,  Ph.D. 
Rankine,  C.  H.,  Ehq.    - 
Smith,    A.    Cameron,     Esq. 

Stewart,  Walter,  Esq.,  D.  Sc. 


Western 
Division. 

15 

Wettem 
Division. 

Soathem 
Division. 


SUB-INSPKCTORS-lst  CLASS  (8). 


Binnie,  J.,  Esq.,  LS.O. 

Crombie,  J.,  Esq. 

Gall,  W.  S.,  Esq. 
Galloway,  J.,  Esq. 

Johnston,  D.,  Esq, 


12 

1 

4 
15 

9,10 


McDonald,  A.,  Esq.     - 
Munro,  J.  W.,  Esq. 

Shanks,  W.  M.,  Esq.  - 


16,18 
13 


SUB*INSPKCTOBS— 2nd  CLASS  (21) 


Beaton,  M.,  Esq. 
Bell,  W.  H.,Es 
Burden,  A.  M., 

Calder,  W.,Esq. - 
Craig,  J.  H.,  Esq. 
Craigie,  J.jEsq.  • 

Giigor,  J.,  Esq. 

Henderson,  J.,  Esq. 

Home,  W.  M.,  Esq. 

Hood,  J.  N.,  Esq. 


I 


18 

3 

12 

7 

13,   14 

2 

Western 
Division. 

9 

4,5 

Northern 
Division. 


Leishman.  T.  A.,  Esq. 
Macleod,  D.,  Esq. 
McVie,  T.,  Esq.  -        .        . 
Miller,  J.,  Esq.    - 
Moffat,  J.,  Esq.  - 
Morrison,  M.,  Esq. 
Murray,  G.,  Esq. 

10 
7 
11 
8 
15 
17 
12 

Robb,  W.,Esq.    . 

1 

Topping,  R.,  Esq. 

15 

Walker,  F.R.S.,  Esq. 

15 

Wilson,  J.,  Frf«i.  . 

6 

The  names  of  the  Chief  Inspectors  are  printed  in  heavy  type. 
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APPOINTMENT  OF  VICE-PRESIDENT. 


Extract  from  ''  The  London  Gazette  "  of  the  12th  December,  1905. 


At  ike  Court  cU  Buckingham  Palace^  the  11th  day  of  December^  1905, 

Prbbbnt  : 

The  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty  in  Council. 

His  Migesty  in  Council  was  this  day  pleased  to  direct  that  the  Right 
Honourable  John  Sinclair  be  appointed  Vice-President  of  the  Committee 
of  Councy  on  Education  in  Scotland,  and  that  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Secretary  for  Scotland  do  prepare  a  W^^rrant  for  His  Majesty's  Royal 
Signature  accordingly,  under  the  provisions  of  an  Act  passed  in  the 
forty-eight  and  fortjr-ninth  years  of  Her  late  Majesty's  reign,  intituled 
"  An  Act  for  appointing  a  Secretary  for  Scotland,  and  Vice-rresident  of 
the  Scotch  Education  Department." 


APPOINTMENT  OF  COMMITTEE. 


Extract  from  "  The  London  Gazette  "  of  the  16th  February,  1906. 


At  the  Cov/rt  at  Buckingham  Palace,  the  16th  day  of  February ,  1906. 

Present  : 

The  King's  Moav  Excellent  Majesty  in  Council. 

His  Majesty  in  Council  was  this  day  pleased  to  appoint  the  Lord 
President  of  the  Council,  the  Riffht  Honourable  John  Sinclair,  M.P., 
Secretary  for  Scotland  (Vice-President),  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Wan  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  the  Right  Honourable  Thomas  Shaw,  K.C., 
M.P.  (Lord  Advocate),  and  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Reay,  G.C.S.I., 
G.C.LE.,  to  be  a  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  in  Scotland. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  INSPECTOR. 


Extract  from  "  The  London  Gazette"  of  the  16th  May,  1906. 


At  the  Court  at  Buckingham  Palace,  the  11th  day  of  May,  1906. 

Present  : 

The  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty  in  Council. 

His  Majesty  in  Council  was  this  day  pleased,  on  a  representation  of  the 
Right  Honourable  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  in 
Scotland,  to  appoint  Frank  William  Michie,  Esq.,  M.A.,  of  Aberdeen 
UniveiBity,  to  be  one  of  His  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools. 
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PAPEB8  relatiiig  to  EDUCATION,  presented  to  PABLIAMBN  T  by 
the  OOMMITTEE  of  OOONOIL  on  EDUCATION  in  SCOTLAND. 


Reports, 

Report  to  His  Majesty  the  King  in  Council,  1904-1906,  with  Appendix. 
[Cd.— 2621.]    Price  4«.  lid. 

Report  to  His  Majesty  the  King  in  Council,  1906-1906.    [Cd.— 2942.1 

Price  %\d. 
Report  for  the  year  1906  by  J.  Struthers,  Esq.,  C.B.,  LL.D.,  on  Secondary 

Education  in  Scotland.    [Cd.— 2793.]    Price  4c?. 
Reports  on,  and  Papers  relating  to,  the  Training  of  Teachers  for  the  year 

1904H906.    [Cd.— 2938.]    Pffce  6ci. 
General  Reports  for  the  year  1906,  by  the  Chief  Inspectors  of  the  Southern, 

Western,  and  Northern  Divisions  of  Scotland.    [Cd.— 2899.]   Price  2H  : 

[Cd.— 2900.]    Price  3c?. ;  [Cd.— 2967.]    Price  2dt 
Thirty-second  Annual  Report  by  the  Accountant  for  Scotland  to  the  Scotch 

Education  Department.    [Cd.— 2671.]    Price  6rf. 
Continuation  Classes— Reports,  Statistics,  etc.,  1904-1905.    [Cd.— 2997.] 

Price  8i<2. 
Report  for  the  year  1905  by  James  J.  Dobbie,  Esq.,  M.A,  D.Sc.,  on  the 

Royal  Scottish  Museum.    [Cd.— 2836.]    Price  1^ 
Thir^-third  Annual  Report  by  the  Accountant  for  Scotland  to  the  Scotch 

Education  Department    [Cd.— 2986.]    Price  Oc^. 

Codes,  Minutes^  etc. 

Code,  1906.    [Cd.— 2866.]    Price  4d. 

Code  for  Continuation  Classes,  1906.    [Cd.— 2981.]    Price  24<f. 

Minute  dated  4th  July,  1905,  amending  the  Schedule  to  the  Minute  of 
30th  Januaiy,  1905.  providing  tor  the  Establishment  of  Committees 
for  the  Trainmg  of  Teachers.    [Cki.— 2599.]    Pirice  Jd 

Minute  dated  19th  March,  1906,  providing  for  the  distribution  of  the 
General  Aid  Grant.    [Cd.— 2888.J    Price  id. 

Regulations  for  the  Preliminary  Education,  Training  and  Certification  of 
Teachers  for  various  Grades  of  Schools.    [Cd.— 3016.]    Price  2jc?. 

Retwms, 

Return  showing  (1)  the  Expenditure  from  the  Grant  for  Public  Education 
in  Scotland  in  the  year  1906  \  (2)  a  list  of  Day  Schools  aided  from 
Parliamentary  Grant,  with  Statistics  relating  thereto,  for  1904-1906^  and 
Supplementary  Lists  of  Schools,  &c. ;  and  (3)  Summarised  Statistics  of 
Dfty  Schools  in  receipt  of  Annual  Grants  under  the  Code  for  the  year 
ended  31st  August,  1906.    [Cd.— 2869.]    Price  9^ 

Return  **  showing  the  extent  to  which,  and  the  manner  in  which,  Local 
Authorities  in  Bcotland  have  allocated  and  applied  funds  to  the  purposes 
of  Technical  Education,  during  the  year  enomg  15th  day  of  May,  1905, 
under  the  following  Acts  :—  Local  Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise)  Act, 
1890;  Education  and  Local  Taxation  Account  (Scotland)  Act,  1892; 
Technical  Schools  (Scotland)  Act,  1887  ;  Technical  Instruction  Amend- 
ment (Scotland)  Act,  1892 ;  and  Public  Libraries  Acts."  [H.C.— 139.] 
Price  6^. 

The  above  papers  mav  be  purchased,  either  directly  or  through  any 
Bookseller,  from  any  of  tne  following  Agents^viz  :  Wyman  and  Sons,  Ltd., 
Fetter  Lane.  E.C.,  and  32,  Abingdon  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. ;  or  Oliver 
and  Boyd,  Edinburgh  ;  or  E.  Ponsonby,  116,  Grafton  Street,  Dublin. 
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MINUTE: 

Minute  of  the  Committke  of  Council  on  Education  in 
Scotland,  dated  the  19th  March,  1906,  proyiding  for  the 
Distribution  of  the  Greneral  Aid  Grant. 


Memorandum. 


The  distribution  of  the  General  Aid  Grant  proposed  in  this 
Minute  diflFers  from  that  of  the  corresponding  Minute  of  last 
year  in  the  following  respects : — 

The  estimate  of  the  General  Aid  Grant  for  the  year  ending 
31st  March,  1907,  includes  a  revote  of  a  sum  of  £100,000  in  part 
consideration  of  balances  of  the  General  Aid  Grant  for  1904-5 
and  1905-6,  which  have  been,  or  will  be,  surrendered.  Section 
L.of  the  present  Minute  provides  for  the  distribution  of  this 
svini. 

Section  XL  deals  with  the  application  of  the  normal  General 
Aid  Grant,  and  after  providing  for  certain  expenses  connected 
with  the  Training  of  Teachers  and  provision  of  bursaries  (Sections 
II.  a.  and  6.) ;  for  special  aid  to  certain  School  Board  districts 
in  the  H^hlands  (Section  XL  o,) ;  and  for  aiding  the  supply  of 
teachers  in  small  schools  (Section  II.  d),  distributes  the  whole 
of  the  balance  to  School  Boards  and  School  Managers  in  relief 
of  their  general  expenditure. 

At  Dover  Hoitse,  Whitehcdl,  ike  19th  day  of  March,  1906. 

BY  THE  LORDS  OP  THE  COMMITTEE  OF 

HIS  MAJESTY'S  MOST  HONOURABLE  PRIVY  COUNCIL 

ON  EDUCATION  IN  SCOTLAND. 


Readved: — 
That  the  General  Aid  Grant  included  in  the  Parliamentary 
Vote  for  PubUc    Education,    Scotland,  for  the  y^ar 
ending  31st  March,  1907,  shall  be  applied  as  follows : — 

I.  The  sum  of  £100,000  shall  be  applied  towards  the  making 
of  grants  in  aid  of  capital  expenditure  mcurred  for  the  following 
purposes : — 

(a).  In  providing  buildings  or  equipment  apnroved  by 
Their  Lordships  in  terms  of  Their  Lordships'  Minute  of 
30th  January,  1905,  as  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  training 
teachers  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  said 
Minute. 

(6).  In  providing  buildings  or  equipment  necessary  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  advanced  technical  instruction  in 
any  recognised  central  institution,  or  in  any  institution 
devoted  solely  to  the  purpose  of  giving  technical  instruction, 
the  benefits  of  which  are  in  Their  Lordships'  opinion  avail- 
able for  the  population  of  a  sufficiently  wide  area. 
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(c).  In  providing  buildings  or  equipment  necessary  for 
the  greater  efl&ciency  of  the  instruction  riven  in  such 
special  institutions  as  blind  asylums,  schools  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  and  the  like,  in  cases  where  the  benefits  of  the 
institution  are  in  Their  Lordships'  opinion  available  for  the 
population  of  a  sufi&ciently  wide  area. 

Provided  that  in  making  grants  under  either  of  the 
foregoing  sub-sections,  the  objects  of  the  expenditure  shadl 
be  approved  by  Their  Lordships,  and  that  there  shall  be  an 
adequate  local  contribution  towards  the  purposes  for  which 
the  grant  is  made. 

(d).  Jn  providing  such  initial  equipment  as  may  be 
required  for  supplying  industrial  training  to  boys  and  girls 
resident  in  the  Island  of  Lewis  in  accordance  with  the 
proposals  contained  in  the  report  of  the  Lewis  Local  Com- 
mittee, 1903,  or  such  other  proposals  of  local  authorities  in 
that  Island  as  may  be  appro\ed  by  the  Department,  and  for 
makinjg,  subject  to  the  approval  oi  the  Department,  similar 

f  revision  in  such  other  of  the  districts  of  the  Congested 
Mstricts  Board  as  the  Board  may  recommend. 
Applications  for  grants  under  this  Section  should  be  lodged 
before  the  1st  May,  1906. 

II.    The  remainder  shall  be  applied — 

(a).  In  making  p-yment  to  the  Committees  established 
under  Their  Lordships'  Minute  of  30th  January,  1905,  of 
such  sums  as  shall  be  required  to  meet  the  expenditure 
incurred  by  them  with  the  approval  of  the  Department  in 
the  training  of  teachers. 

(b).  In  adding  a  sum  of  £25,000  to  the  amount  allocated 
to  County  and  Burgh  Committees  for  Secondary  Education 
under  the  Department's  Minute  of  10th  June,  1897,  the 
proportion  of  tne  increased  grant  accruing  to  each  Com- 
mittee to  be  applied  to  the  provision  of  bursaries  or 
maintenance  allowances  in  accordance  with  Regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Department. 

(c).  (1)  In  making  payment  of  a  sum,. not  exceeding 
£1,500  in  all,  to  those  School  Boards  in  the  Highlands  ana 
Islands  which  are  under  the  Department's  Mmute  of  4th 
March,  1895,  towards  the  cost  of  new  buildings,  or  of  the 
repair  and  upkeep  of  existing  building,  or  for  other  like 
purposes,  in  respect  of  the  schools  within  the  districts  ol 
such  School  Boards. 

(2)  In  making  a  grant  of  £10  on  account  of  each  school 
attended  by  Gaelic-Speaking  children,  on  the  staflf  of  which 
there  has  been  for  not  less  than  six  months  of  the  school 
financial  year  at  least  one  Gaelic-speaking  teacher  other 
than  a  pupil-teacher  who  has  given  instruction  both  in 
Gaelic  and  English  to  the  satisfaction  of  {{is  MsLiesty  s 
Inspector, 
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((i).  In  making  payments  in  aid  of  the  provision  of  a 
properly  qualified  teaching  staff  as  follows : — 

(1)  To  each  school  with  a  weekly  average  number  on  the 
roll  of  75  or  under,  on  the  staff  of  which,  in  addition  to  the 
principal  (certificated)  teacher,  at  least  one  other  teacher 
naving  the  qualifications  prescribed  by  Article  79  of  the 
Code  (or  any  higher  qualification^  shall  have  been  employed 
for  not  less  than  six  months  oi  the  school  financial  year 
ending  between  28th  February,  1906,  and  31st  January, 
1907,  a  sum  of  £40. 

^2)  To  each  school  with  a  weekly  average  number  on  the 
roll  of  125  or  imder,  in  which,  in  addition  to  the  principal 
(certificated)  teacher,  at  least  two  other  teachers  with  .the 
qualifications  described  above  shall  have  been  so  employed, 
a  sum  of  £30. 

^3)  To  each  school  with  a  weekly  average  number  on  the 
roll  of  180  or  under,  in  -vrtiich,  in  addition  to  the  principal 
(certificated)  teacher,  at  least  three  other  teachers  with  the 
qualifications  described  above  shall  have  been  so  employed, 
a  sum  of  £20. 

The  foregoing  payments  shall  be  increased  by  the  sum  of  £10 
in  each  case  in  wnich  the  minimum  additional  staff  stipulated 
for  as  above  comprises  at  least  one  certificated  teacher,  or,  in  the 
case  of  schools  with  a  weekly  average  number  on  the  roll  of  over 
125,  two  certificated  teachers. 

The  weekly  average  number  on  the  roll  referred  to  in  each  of 
the  foregoing  sub-sections  shall  be  the  average  number  per  week 
on  the  roll  for  the  school  financial  year  for  which  Annual  Grant 
is  payable  ending  between  28th  February,  1906,  and  31st  January, 
1907,  inclusive. 

The  forgoing  payments  may  be  withheld  or  reduced  in  cases 
where  it  is  not  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Department  that 
the  staff  stipulat«3d  for  has  been  employed  during  tne  whole  time 
the  school  is  open,  or  where  the  ^ant  as  aforesaid  would  exceed 
the  expenditure  incurred  in  providing  the  additional  staff. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  Minute  the  Higher  Grade  Department 
of  a  school  shall  not  be  reckoned  as  a  separate  school. 

Where  in  any  year  the  weekly  average  number  on  the  roll 
exceeds  by  not  more  than  5  one  or  other  of  the  numbers  specified 
in  the  foregoing  sub-sections,  the  grant  shall  nevertheless  be 
paid,  as  if  this  number  were  not  exceeded,  in  those  cases  in  which 
it  is  shown  that  the  weekly  average  number  on  the  roll  of  the 
three  preceding  years  is  less  than  the  number  specified. 

The  various  grants  payable  under  the  foregoing  Sections  II.  C 
(2)  and  D.  shall  jn  each  case  be  conditionaUy  payable  with  the 
Annual  Grant  for  the  sqhoQl  fiijancial  year  endmg  within  the 
period  named, 
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(e)  The  balance  of  the  sum  voted,  after  proyidinfffor  the 
foregomg  payments,  shall  be  distributed  to  SchoolBoards 
and  to  School  Managers  in  respect  of  the  day  schools  under 
their  management,  which  are  on  the  list  of  schools  con- 
ditionally entitled  to  share  in  the  Parliamentaiy  Grant  for 
Education  (35  &  36  Vict.,  cap.  62,  sec.  67),  the  distribution 
being  made  in  proportion  to  the  average  attendance  in  each 
school  upon  wnich  annual  grant  is  payable  for  the  school 
financial  year  ending  between  the  28tn  February,  1906,  and 
the  31st  January,  1907. 

The  grant  under  this  section  will  be  payable  towards  the  end 
of  the  miancial  year  ending  31st  March,  1907,  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  amount  of  the  balance  available  for  distribution  has 
been  ascertained. 


CIRCULARS. 


SEMOVAL  OF  CHILDBEN  FROM  ONE  DISTRICT 
TO  ANOTHER. 

{CinyiUcur  to  School  Boards.) 


C.  384. 

Scotch  Education  Department, 

21ih  June,  1905. 
Sib, 

Their  Lordships'  attention  has  been  called  to  the  large 
proportion  of  children  in  Scotland  who,  owing  to  the  removal  of 
theur  parents  from  one  School  Board  District  to  another,  leave 
school  before  attaining  14  years  of  age  and  cannot  be  traced  to 
any  other  school. 

My  Lords  feel  convinced  that  in  this  manner  a  considerable 
leakage  occurs  ;  and  that  many  children  under  14  years  of  age 
cease  to  attend  school  altogether  in  consequence  of  the ''  flitting  " 
of  their  parents. 

I  am  to  point  out  that  this  evil  might  be  checked  to  a  very 
large  extent  if  School  Boards  were  to  co-operate  by  r^ularly  and 
systematically  reporting  to  one  another  the  fact  of  the  removal 
or  enrolment  of  such^  cnildren,  in  so  far  as  their  own  schools  are 
concerned. 

I  am  therefore  to  call  the  attention  of  your  Board  to  the 
terms  of  the  enclosed  Forms  of  Reply  Post-cards.  The  use  of 
Post-cards  somewhat  on  the  lines  of  these  will,  it  is  hoped, 
facilitate  that  co-operation  between  School  Boards  which  would 
seem  to  proyide  tho  only  really  effective  remedy  for  the  ev^ 
in  question, 
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In  view  of  the  fact  that  early  intimation  would  be  an  eaaential 
fiMstor  in  anj  understanding  of  the  kind,  it  will  probably  be  found 
expedient  in  oertain  cases  that  intimation  should  be  made 
immediately  by  and  to  the  Hoftd-master  of  a  school,  before 
transmission  to  the  Clerks  of  the  School  Boards  concerned. 

I  have,  etc., 

J.  Stbuthebs. 


NAYIOATION. 

(Circular  to  certain  School  Boards.) 


C.888. 

Scotch  Education  Department, 

29th  January,  1906. 
Sib, 

For  a  number  of  years  Navigation  as  a  "  Specific  Subject "  of 
instruction  found  a  place  in  the  Fourth  Schedule  of  the  late 
Codes,  where  a  suggested  syllabus  therefor  was  expressly  in- 
corporated. A  fair  number  of  the  day  schools  on  the  seal)oard, 
es^iedally  in  the  North  West  Highlands  and  Islands,  professed 
the  subject  with  considerable  success,  and  several  of  the  County 
Committees  held  out  inducements  in  the  shape  of  grants,  text- 
books, and  simple  apparatus,  to  pupils  ana  teachers  for  the 
continuous  study  of  tnis  practical  branch  throughout  the  three 
stages  of  the  printed  curriculum.  In  the  absence  of  local  &cili- 
ties  for  training  in  practical  seamanship,  the  subject  was  almost 
exclusively  taught  on  its  theoretical  side,  but  Their  Lordships 
have  reason  to  believe  that  to  many  lads  who  afterwards  adopted 
a  seafaring  life,  their  school  study  of  Navigation  proved  a 
Taluable  stimulus  to  seek  promotion  in  the  Mercantile  Marine, 
and  that  the  work  covered  by  the  three  stages  of  the  syllabus 
formed  a  substantial  measure  of  the  attainment  necessary  for,  at 
any  rate,  the  examinations  for  junior  officers'  certificates  in  the 
Mercantile  Service.  There  is  also  evidence  that  teachers  and 
pupils  took  to  the  sulnect  with  great  alacrity  and  that  it  was  in 
congenial  relation  with  the  schemes  of  instruction  in  Nature 
Knowledge,  Physical  Geography,  Arithmetic  and  Elementary 
Mathematics. 

For  various  reasons  and  mainly  owing  to  other  demands  on 
their  ftinds  for  technical  education,  the  County  Committees  have 
not  continued  to  encourage  so  fully  instruction  in  Navigation, 
and  it  is  also  to  be  notea  that  in  the  new  system  of  Supple- 
mentary Courses  the  subject  is  seldom  definitely  or  prominently 
put  forward  in  the  schemes  submitted  by  Managers.  In  the 
matter  of  such  schemes  it  is  an  essential  principle  that  the 
tfabjects  of  instruction  must  be  left  to  a  large  extent  to  the 
choice  of  Managers,  and  Their  Lordships  are  not  in  a  position. 
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even  if  it  were  desirable,  to  make  Navigation  a  compulsoir 
subject  in  any  school  oi*  to  make  it  obli^tory  on  all  the  pupib 
of  a  Supplementary  Course  in  any  particular  school.  At  the 
same  time,  tlie  proved  practical  utility,  not  to  speak  of  its  general 
educative  value  otherwise,  of  Navigation  in  certain  elementary 
schools  seems  to  justify  a  recommendation  to  Managers  to  in- 
clude this  subject  in  tne  Supplementary  Courses  of  seaboard 
schools  where  a  seafaring  life  is  the  usual  or  probable  occupation 
of  a  number  of  the  pupils  in  later  life.  They  would  also  urge 
very  strongly  the  inclusion  of  the  subject  of  Navigation  in  the 
scheme  of  instruction  of  all  Continuation  Classes  in  these 
districts.  It  is  indeed,  in  such  classes  that  the  benefit  of  instruc- 
tion in  this  subject  will  make  itself  felt  most  appreciably. 

The  Congested.  Districts  Board  desire  to  promote  the  teaching 
of  Navigation  by  every  means  in  their  power  in  the  Schools 
throughout  the  coastal  and  insular  area  covered  by  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Board  and  have  communicated  this  desire  to  the 
Department. 

Appended  is  a  model  syllabus  of  Navigation,  which,  it  is 
understood,  was  for  years  worked  with  gooa  results  in  some  of 
the  Hebridean  districts.  The  pupils'  text  books  therefor  and  the 
apparatus  are  inexpensive. 

I  have,  etc., 

J.  Stbuthers. 


NAYIOATION. 

{Suggested  SyUdbusfor  Elerrientary  Schools.) 


FiKST  Stage. 

Form  and  dimensions  of  the  earth ;  meaning  of  the  following 
terms — Navigation,  Seamanship,  Axis  of  the  Earth,  North  ana 
South  Poles,  Equator,  Equinoctial  Line,  Meridian,  Latitude, 
Co-Latitude,  Longitude,  Diflference  of  Longitude,  Course  Steered, 
Rhumb  Line,  Departure,  Distance.  To  know  the  general  con- 
struction of  the  Mariner's  compass,  and  to  explain  wnat  is  meant 
by  Variation,  Deviation,  and  Dip  of  the  Needle.  To  work 
examples  of  finding  True  Course  from  Magnetic  Course,  and 
vice  versd.  To  convert  degrees  of  Latitude  into  miles,  and  miles 
into  degrees  of  Latitude,  and  degrees  of  Longitude  into  time  and 
time  into  d^rees  of  Longitude. 

Second  Stage. 

The  first  Stage  ;  and  to  know  the  use  of  the  Azimuth  compass, 
and,  to  be  able  to  construct  a  Napier's  Card  for  given  deviationa 
The  Nautical  mile,  and  l^igth  of  a  knot.   Leeway.   Instruments 
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for  measuring  the  speed  of  a  vessel.     Plain  sailing  and  Traverse 
sailing. 
Easy  examples  to  be  worked. 

Third  Stage. 

First  and  Second  Stages;  and  use  of  Soundings,  Parallel, 
Middle  Latitude,  and  Mercator's  sailing,  a  Mercator*s  Chart  to  be 
constructed  from  table  of  Meridional  parts ;  data  riven  by  the 
Inspector  (Mathematical  theory  of  Chart  not  required).  Easy 
examples  in  the  above  modes  of  sailing  to  be  worked. 

Note. — ^Concurrently  with  the  above,  elementary  Mathematics  might 
with  advantage  be  stnmed,  and  it  is  recommended  that  a  very  rudimentary 
knowledge  of  Trigonometry  should  be  imparted  in  the  last  stage. 

Besides  the  simple  text  books,  Managers  should  at  least  provide  a  cheap 
heat's  compass  (in  a  box),  a  book  of  Nautical  Tables  and  a  local  Chart. 


BANKmO  OF  SCHOOL  PENCE. 

{Cvrcula/r  to  School  Boards  and  Managers.) 


a  385. 
Scotch  Education  Department, 

1st  September,  1905. 
Sib, 

My  Lords  desire  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  School 
Boards  and  Managers  the  information  contained  in  a  Circular 
issued  by  the  Post  Office  with  regard  to  the  facilities  that  exist 
for  the  banking  of  small  sums  by  children  attending  school. 
Penny  Banks  of  one  kind  or  another  have  been  in  existence  for 
many  years  in  a  large  number  of  schools  throughout  Scotland, 
especially  in  the  more  important  towns ;  and  it  is  because  Their 
Lordships  beUeve  that  these  and  similar  forms  of  thrift  have 
had  a  most  beneficial  influence  on  the  character  of  young  people 
of  both  sexes,  that  They  are  anxious  to  see  the  benefit  they 
confer  spread  over  as  large  a  field  as  possible. 

They  trust  therefore  that  Managers  and  Teachers  alike  will  do 
what  is  in  their  power  to  promote  the  object  in  view  by 
impressing  upon  boys  and  girls  the  extreme  importance  of 
cultivating  habits  of  economy  and  thrift,  and  that  they  will  con- 
tribute practically  to  this  end  by  encouraging  (a)  the  establish- 
ment ol  School  renny  Banks,  or  as  an  alternative  (b)  the  adop- 
tion of  the  *'  stamp  deposit  system,"  a  full  description  of  whidi 
is  to  be  found  in  the  rest  Office  Circular  forwarded  herewith. 

It  may  be  added  in  conclusion,  that  Postmasters  all  over  the 
country  have  been  instructed  by  the  postal  authorities  to  ^ve 
their  assistance  and  advice  when  consulted  on  any  points 
connected  with  the  practical  working  of  either  of  these  two 
methods  of  School  Banking. 

I  have,  eta, 

J.  STBUTHEBa 
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POST  OFFICE  SAVINGS  BANK. 


Form  of 
application 
to  open  an 
account  on 
behalf  of  a 
Penny  Bank. 

linles  of 

Penny 

Banks. 


Liniitf  of 
Deposits  n 
accounts 
opened  on 
behalf  of 
Penny 
Banks. 

Deposit 
Books  or 
Cards  for 
use  of 
Depositors 
in  Penny 
Banks. 


Facilitibs  for  thb  Banking  of  School  Pencc, 

Information  for  the  Managers  of  Penny  Banks,  and  for  the  Managers  and 
Teachers  in  Elementary  Schools. 

Penny  Banks. 

Special  aid  is  given  by  the  Post  Office  in  establishing  Penny  Banks  in 
connection  with  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank — 

(1)  In  furnishing  specimen  Rules  for  the  convenience  of  Managers  of 
such  institutions. 

(2)  In  supplying,  free  of  charge,  Cash  Books  and  Ledgers  for  the 

purpose  of  keeping  the  accounts  of  Penny  Banks,  and  Deposit 
Books  or  Cards  for  the  use  of  Depositors  therein  *  the  Deposit 
Books  and  Cards  being  supplied  on  the  understanding  that  they 
shall  be  issued  gratuitously  to  the  Depositors. 

[The  Deposit  Cards  are  made  of  a  tough  and  pliable  material  little  likely 
to  be  li^nred  by  ordinary  usage,  and,  torthermore,  poaaess  the  adTantage  of 
showing  at  a  glance  the  whole  of  the  transactions.] 

When  it  is  desired  to  open  an  account  with  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank 
on  behalf  of  a  Pennv  Bank^  a  Form  of  Application,  S.B.  No.  44,  wmch  can 
be  obtained  at  any  Post  Office  at  which  Saving  Bank  business  is  transacted, 
should  be  filled  up  and  forwarded,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  Rules  of  the 
Penny  Bank,  either  in  print  or  in  manuscript,  to  the  Controller,  Poet 
Office  Savings  Bank,  West  Kensington,  London. 

The  Rules  of  the  Pennv  Bank  must  contain  a  clause  limiting  the  amount 
standing  to  the  credit  of  an  individual  Depositor  in  the  Penny  Bank,  at 
any  one  tim&  to  a  sum  not  exceeding  £5,  and  providing  that  when  this 
sum,  or  some  lesser  sum,  has  been  saved,  the  amount  shall  be  transferred  to 
an  account  opened  in  the  Depositor's  own  name  in  the  Post  Office  Savings 
Bank.  Furtner,  there  must  be  a  provision  for  the  payment  of  interest  to 
Depositors.*  With  these  exceptions,  the  Rules  may  be  drawn  up  as  the 
Managers  of  the  Penny  Bank  may  think  fit.  If  the  specimen  Rules 
(Form  S.B.  No.  77)  furnished  by  the  Department  are  adopted,  all  that  is 
necessaiy  is  that  a  copy  should  be  filled  up  and  forwarded  to  the  Controller, 
Post  Office  Savings  Bank. 

Deposits  can  be  made  in  an  account  opened  on  behalf  of  a  Penny  Bank 
to  the  extent  of  £100  in  one  year  and  £300  in  all,  or  if  a  request  be  made 
to  the  Controller,  Post  Office  Savings  Bank,  to  exceed  either  of  these  limits, 
the  Rules  will  be  forwarded  to  the  National  Debt  Commissioners,  and  upon 
their  approval  being  obtained,  deposits  may  be  made  to  an  unlinuted 
extent. 

If  it  is  desired  that  Deposit  Books  or  Cards  for  the  use  of  Depositors  in 
the  Penny  Bank  should  be  supplied  by  the  Department,  a  request  for  them, 
specifying  the  number  required,  should  accompany  the  application  to  open 
an  account.  When  a  Penny  Bank  requires  a  large  nuinber  of  Books  or 
Cards  the  name  of  the  Pennjr  Bank,  the  Rules  and  the  names  of  the 
Trustees  will,  if  desired,  be  printed  tnereon,  but  as  such  Books  or  Cards 
must  be  obtained  speciallv  some  delay  will  necessarily  occur  in  supi^yinff 
them.  The  ordinary  Books  or  Cards  containing  the  specimen  Rules  printed 
inside  are  kept  in  stock  ready  for  use. 

•  Should  it  be  preferred  not  to  flx  a  definite  rate  of  interest  the  foUowing  Bole  vonld  he 
BUfflclent  >-Inter«st  will  be  allowed  at  such  a  rate  as  the  net  Droflts  on  the  deposltB  in  the 
PMt  Offlce  Sarlngs  Bmk  wiU  permit. 
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The  Caah  Books  tod  Ledgers  supplied,  if  required,  to  Managers  of  Penny  Detoriptiott 
Banks  are—  of  the  Cash 

(1)  Oaah  Book,  ruled  for  the  entry  of  deposits  and  withdrawals.  rStf*  ^'^^ 

(2)  Ledger,  containing  space  for  500   accounts,  ruled  for  deposits, 

withdrawals,  interest,  totals,  and  balances. 

The  carriage  of  Dei^osit  Books^  Cards,  Cash  Books,  and  Ledgers  supplied  Books  sent 
to  Penny  Banks  is  paid  by  this  Department.  carriage 

A  Depositor  in  a  Penny  Bank  is  at  liberty  to  have,  at  the  same  time,  an  ^^* 

account  with  the  Post  Omce  Savings  Bank,  and  he  can  be  assisted  to  open  -^^  ^ 

such  an  account  without  his  attendance  at  a  Post  Office  in  the  following  SP*?^!l^^ 

manner :—  P*^  ^^"^ 

^^^  Savings 

A  Form  of  Declaration--S.B.  No.  8— should  be  filled  up  and  signed  by  Bank 

such  Depositor,  the  aignature  bein^  attested  by  a  clergyman  or  some  other  account 

responsible  person.    Tne  Declaration  should  then  be  presented  at  a  Post  without 

Office  Savings  Bank,  with  the  money  to  be  deposited,  by  some  person  on  ^he  attend- 

behalf  of  tJie  Depositor,  and  a  Deposit  Book  would  thereupon  oe  issued  ^^  ^t 

and  handed  to  the  Applicant  who  should  subsequently  obtau  the  Deposi-  O«po«itor. 

tor's. signature  withmthe  Book  in  the  space  provided  for  the  purpose. 

When  the  Depositor  is  under  seven  years  of  age,  a  Form  of  Declaration 

(S.B.  No.  8b)  should  be  filled  up  and  signed  on  behalf  of  the  child,  and 

wesented  at  the  Post  Office  in  like  manner.    A  supply  of  Declaration 

Forms  can  be  obtained  at  any  Post  Office  Savings  Bans 


STAMP  DEPOSIT  SYSTEM. 


With  a  view  to  the  further  encouragement  of  thrift,  the  Postmaster- 
General  has  decided  that,  in  casks  where  school  Managbbs  and 
Tkachebs  find  the  penny  bank  system  unsxhted  to  theib  bequibb- 
VXHTB,  hie  will  render  them  assistance  on  the  following  lines — 

Upon  application  being  made  to  the  Controller  of  the  Post  Office  Savings  As  to  supply 
Bantu  the  Manager  or  Teacher  will  be  supplied  with  Stamp  Deposit  Forms  of  Stamp 
of  either  of  the  following  descriptions,  viz. — (1)  forms  containing  spaces  for  Deposit 
12  stamps  with  which  envelopes  will  be  supplied  for  the  safe  keeping  of  Forms. 
the  forms;  or  (2)  forms  containing  spaces  for  48  stamps,  folded  to  a  con- 
venient sue.  and   printed  on  much  stouter    paper,  not   requiring    the 
protection  ot  an  envelope.    The  name  of  the  scnool  with  a  space  for  the 
name  of  the  scholar  will  be  printed  on  the  forms. 

X.R-^The  use  of  the  form  with  spaces  for  48  stamps  will  be  of  advantage  to  the  Department, 
inasmacfa  as  it  will  tend  to  lessen  the  tmavoidable  expense  of  dealing  with  frequent  deposits 
of  amoonts  under  4s. 

If  required  a  credit  stock  of  stamps  can  be  obtained  by  furnishing  a  Credit  stock 
letter  of  indemnity  signed  by  two  householders.     A  form  for  the  purpose  of  stamps. 
is  provided  by  the  Department. 

On  the  day  appointed  for  the  receipt  of  the  pence  saved,  the  Manager  or  Pence  saved 
Teacher  will  exchange  them  for  stamps  and  see  the  stamps  affixed  to  the  exchanged 
forms,  which  the  children  will  take  home  as  evidence  to  the  parents  of  the  for  stamps, 
money  having  been  paid  in,  the  forms  being  then  either  kept  by  the  parents 
or  returned  to  the  sdiool  until  the  next  depositing  day. 

When  the  school  is  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  a  Post  Office,  and  the  Attendance 
number  of  Depositors  and  the  amount  to  be  deposited  are  sufficient  to  of  a  Clerk 
justify  the  cost,  a  Post  Office  clerk  will  attend  at  the  school  at  certain  ^om  a  Poet 
mtervals,  say  monthly  or  quarterly,  according  to  arrangement  to  receive  Ctfice. 
the  completed  Stamp  Forms  as  deposits   in   the   Post   Office  Savings  where  the 

^^        ,        ,        .     .  .  School  isin 

Where  the  school  is  situated  in  a  remote  district,  or  in  cases  where  the  a  remote 
transactions  are  not  numerous,  ihe  following  arrangements  have  been  district  or 
made  to  assist  the  Manager  and  Teacher  in  bringmg  the  deposits  to  the  transac- 
aocoonti  viz. : —  tions  are  not 

numeroos. 
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Gircvia/rs. 


As  to  open- 
ing an 
account 
without  the 
personal 
attendance 
of  a  child. 


AssiBtance 
by  means  uf 
the  Free 
Registered 
Letter 
Scheme. 


Acoounts 

i^readv 

openea. 


(1)  In  order  to  open  an  account  in  the  name  of  a  child  over  seven  yean 

of  age  in  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank,  a  Form  of  Declaration 
(S.B.  No.  8)  should  he  filled  up  and  signed  by  such  child,  the 
signature  beingattested  by  a  clergyman  or  some  other  responsible 
person.  The  Declaration  ahould  be  presented  at  a  Post  Office 
Savings  Bank  with  the  completed  Stamp  Forms  by  some  one 
connected  with  the  school,  and  a  Deposit  Book  would  then  be 
issued  in  the  child's  name  and  handed  to  the  Applicant,  who  should 
subsequently  obtain  the  Depositor's  signature  within  the  Book  in 
the  space  provided  for  the  purpose.  When  the  child  is  under 
seven  years  of  age,  a  Form  of  Declaration  (S.B.  No.  8b)  should  be 
filled  up  and  signed  on  behalf  of  the  child,  and  presented  at  the 
Post  Office  in  like  manner.  A  supply  of  Declaration  Forms  can  be 
obtained  at  any  Post  Office  Savings  Hank. 

(2)  If  it  is  inconvenient  for  anyone  connected  vnth  the  school  to  attend 

I)eriodically  at  a  Post  Office  in  order  to  open  accounts  for  the 
children,  arrangements  will  be  made  for  the  Manager  or  Teacher 
to  send  the  completed  Stamp  Deposit  Forms,  together  with  tiie 
Declarations,  in  a  Registered  Letter  Envelope  to  the  Post  Office. 
Special  envelopes  will  be  provided  by  the  Department  for  the 
purpose,  and  the  postage  and  registration  fee  will  not  be  charged. 
The  Deposit  Books,  when  issued,  will  be  forwarded  by  poet  to  ttie 
Manager  or  Teacher. 
The  completed  Stamp  Deposit  Forms  could  be  deposited  in  accounts 

already  opened  by  forwarding  the  Deposit  Books  with  the  Stamp  Deposit 

Forms  in  the  same  manner  to  the  Post  Office. 


Further  Any  further  pai^ticulars  respecting  Penny  Banks  or  the  Stamp  Deposit 

information.    System  may  be  obtained  by  application  to  the  OontroDer,  Post  Office 
Savings  Bank,  West  Kensington,  London,  W. 

CHARLES   D.    LANG, 
Post  Office  Savings  Bank,  Controller. 

West  Kensington,  London,  W. 


CLOSmO   OF    SCHOOLS    ON   ACCOUNT   OF 

EPIDEMIC   SICKNESS. 

M.  in. 

April,  1906. 
My  Lords  find  it  necessary  to  call  the  attention  of  Managers, 
especially  of  rural  schools,  to  the  following  points : — 

(1)  Attention  is  directed  to  Section  57  of  the  Public  Health 
(Scotland)  Act,  1897,  the  provisions  of  which  inter  alia  are  as 
follows : — 

"  Every  parent  or  person  having  care  or  charge  of  a  child 
"who  is  or  has  been  suflFering  from  infectious  disease,  or 
"  who  resides  in  a  house  where  such  disease  exists  or  has 
"  existed  within  a  period  of  three  months,  who  shall  know- 
"ingly  or  negligently  permit  such  child  to  attend  school 
"  without  procuring  and  producing  to  the  teacher  or  other 
"person  in  charge  of  such  school  a  certificate  from  the 
"  medical  officer,  which  he  shall  grant  free  of  charge,  or  from 
"  some  legally  qualified  medical  practitioner,  that  such  duld 
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"has  become  free  irom  .disease  and  in&oUon,  and. that 
**:the  house  aad  everythiog  therein  exposed  to  infection  has 
"  be^  disinfected  to  the  satisfaction  ot  such  medical  officer 
'or  medical  practitioner,  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  ex- 
"  ceeding  forty  shillings." 

"Any  teacher  or  person  in  charge  of  any  school,  who 

"shall  knowingly  permit  any  child  to  attend  such  school  in 

"  contravention  of  the  provisions  of  this  Section,  shall  bo 

"Uafaile  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  forty  shillings." 

Strict  observance  ot  this  Section  will  tend  to  obviate  the 

necessity  for  closing  schools  or  divisions  thereof. 

(2)  It  is  of  great  importance  that  the  earliest  possible  intim- 
ation of  sickness,  ascertained  or  suspected  to  be  infectious,  in  the 
persons  of  scholars,  or  of  the  family  to  which  they  belong,  should 
be  given  by  schoolmasters  to  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health.  This 
will  tend  to  obviate  the  necessity  for  closing  schools  or  divisions 
thereof  by  enabimg  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  adopt 
measures  which  wilfprevent  the  spread  of  the  disease. 

(3)  It  is  also  of  great  importance  for  the  same  end  that 
schoolmasters  should  take  prompt  action  in  accordance  with  the 
above  Section  of  the  Public  Health  (Scotland)  Act,  1897,  on 
receipt  of  any  intimation  from  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  that 
infectious  disease  exists  in  any  house  in  which  children  of  school 
age  reside. 

(4)  It  is  to  be  kept  in  view  that  the  closing  of  a  school  or  a 
division  thereof  is  not  justified  by  the  fact  that  the  fall  in  the 
attendance  threatens  to  affect  the  grant  to  a  serious  extent. 
This  step  is  only  to  be  taken  on  a  requisition  in  terms  of  Article 
30  of  the  Coda  If  only  one  division  is  required  to  be  closed,  only 
that  division  ought  to  be  closed. 

(5)  If  the  requisition  is  based  upon  such  an  incident  as  the 
appearance  of  infectious  disease  in  a  teacher's  house  adjoining 
tne  school,  or  in  a  janitor's  lodge,  every  effort  should  be  made,  as 
by  the  removal  of  the  patient,  the  procuring  of  lodgings,  or  the 
hmng  of  premises  in  which  the  school  could  be  carried  on,  or 
otherwise,  to  obviate  the  interruption  of  education  in  the  school. 

(6)  When  a  School  has  been  closed  on  account  of  epidemic 
sickness,  the  Managers  are  recommended  to  take  this  into  account 
in  fixing  the  duration  of  holidays  which  fall  due  in  the  remainder 
of  the  school  year. 

M.  131, 

April,  1906. 

My  Lords  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  Managers,  especially 
of  rural  schools,  to  the  footnote  to  Article  19  in  the  Scotcn  Coda 
It  reads  thus : — 

"  If  a  section  only  of  the  School  has  been  closed  in  con- 
''  sequence  of  a  requisition  under  Article  30,  the  average 
"  attendance  may  be  calculated  separately  for  that  section, 
"  the  proportionate  reduction  [in  the  required  number  of 
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Sid  Ovreula/t'i. 

"  School  Meetings]  specified  under  this  footnote  being  made 
^'from  the  number  of  meetings  in  respect  of  the  section  so 
*"  closed,  and  the  average  attendance  for  the  rest  of  the  School 
**  being  calculated  in  the  ordinary  way/' 

It  is  to  be  kept  in  view  that  a  School,  or  any  part  thereof  is  to 
be  closed  on  account  of  epidemic  sickness  only  on  a  requisition 
in  terms  of  Article  30  of  the  Code. 

Under  the  footnote  to  Article  19  of  the  Code,  it  will  be  possible 
to  close  only  such  section  of  a  School  as  may  be  affected,  without 
faar  of  loss  of  grant  on  account  of  such  closure. 

It  should  be  specially  kept  in  mind  that  if  only  a  single 
section  of  the  School  is  required  to  be  closed  that  section  alone 
ought  to  be  closed. 

Dover  House,  Whitehall,  London,  S.W. 


FRENCH  AND  GERMAN  ASSISTANTS  IN  SCOTTISH 
SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 

{Circvlar  to  Trainirig  Gentrea  cmd  Secondary  and  Higher 
Grade  Schools.) 


Scotch  Education  Department, 
2vd  January,  1906. 

Sm, 

The  French  and  Prussian  Governments  have  recently 
established  a  system  under  which  a  number  of  young  teachers 
in  Secondary  Schools  in  England  and  Scotland  may  be  attached 
for  a  year  to  certain  Secondary  Schools  in  their  respective 
Countries.  The  authorities  of  the  foreim  Ministries  ofrublic 
Instruction  are  most  anxious  to  extend  the  scheme,  and  to  find 
similar  opportunities  in  suitable  Training  Centres,  or  in  suitable 
Secondary  or  Higher  Grade  Schools  in  England  and  Scotland, 
for  young  graduates  who  will  afterwards  be  employed  in  their 
own  State  Schools. 

These  Governments  have  approached  the  Scotch  Education 
Department  with  a  view  to  co-operation.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Department  the  proposal  has  much  to  recommend  it,  and,  pro- 
vided that  proper  care  bo  exercised  in  the  selection  of  the 
candidates  and  in  the  arrangements  made  for  their  work,  it  is 
thought  that  the  presence  of  such  teachers  on  the  staff  of  a 
School  might  prove  most  usetul. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  it  will  probably  be  found  that  the 
"Assistants"  have  too  little  pedagogical  experience  to  be 
entrusted  under  unfamiliar  conditions  with  the  continuous  in- 
struction of  a  class  of  pupils,  and  so  to  take  a  share  in  the 
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ordinary  work  of  the  sohooL  Modem  Language  instruction  to 
be  effectLve  is  now  seen  to  demand  a  greater  degree  of  continuity 
in  teaching  than  was  at  one  time  thought  necessary.  But,  the 
higher  the  efficiency  of  the  regular  staff,  the  greater  the  benefit 
Hkely  to  accrue  from  supplementing  its  efforts  in  special  directions 
And  there  are  many  ways  in  which  such  a  young  foreign  teacher 
might  giye  valuable  help.  If  he  possesses  the  necessary  tact,  he 
will  be  readily  consulted  by  his  Scottish  colleagues  who  are 
responsible  for  the  regular  mstruction ;  for  them  he  will  be  a 
ready  work  of  reference  and  a  court  of  appeal  on  points  of  dis- 
puted usage.  His  main  usefulness  will,  however,  lie  in  the 
direction  of  immediate  contact  with  the  pupils  in  order  to  develop 
their  power  of  conversation.  In  the  orainary  class  work  con- 
versation  must  alwajs  remain  a  means  rather  than  an  end  in 
itsell  From  this  pomt  of  view  little  advanti^e  would  be  derived 
from  the  substitution  of  a  young  foreigner  for  the  experienced 
native  teacher,  nor  would  the  foreign  Governments  concerned 
coninder  the  conditions  as  satisfactory  where  a  definite  share  in 
such  instruction  was  assigned  to  the  assistant  This  arrange- 
ment would  not  only  impose  on  him  a  very  considerable  amount 
of  preparation  and  curtail  too  largely  his  own  opportunities  for 
study,  but  it  would  also  divert  his  energies  from  their  proper 
sphere — ^viz.,  the  development  of  the  conversational  powers  of 
the  boy& 

Instead,  he  should  be  employed  to  conduct  small  "  conversation 
groups "  of  five  or  six  pupils.  Attendance  at  these  exercises 
should  be  quite  voluntary  and  might  be  regarded  as  a  privilege, 
and  in  some  measure  as  a  reward  for  good  progress  in  the 
ordinary  class  work.  In  these  groups  the  work  should  be  made 
as  little  formal  as  possible.  It  should  be  constantly  borne  in 
mind  that  it  is  not  mtended  to  convey  to  the  pupils  fresh  know- 
ledge, nor  even,  primarily,  to  practise  them  in  that  which  they 
have  already  acquired  The  chief  object  is  to  induce  them  to 
talk  rapidly  on  subjects  within  their  grasp,  in  a  manner  which 
is  not  possible  in  the  classroom. 

Not  more  than  two  hours'  work  a  day  is  to  be  demanded  of 
such  assistants.  The  rest  of  their  time  should  be  at  their  own 
disposal  They  may  be  encouraged  to  take  part  in  the  games 
ana  sports  of  the  schools,  if  the^  show  any  reacliness  or  aptitude 
in  this  direction ;  but  such  participation  should  not  be  expected 
of  them.  With  r^ard  to  tneir  own  reading,  they  should  feel  at 
liber^  constantly  to  consult  the  Headmaster  or  any  member  of 
the  Staff  who  may  be  recommended  to  them  for  this  purpose ; 
and  care  should  tie  taken  to  point  out  to  them  all  educational 
fitcilities  (such  as  lectures  at  Universities  and  elsewhere)  which 
are  likely  to  prove  useful. 

Though  these  assistants  are  not  members  of  the  staff,  their 
services  will  necessitate  some  remuneration.  In  Boarding 
Schools  it  might  be  possible  to  make  arrangements  wherebjr  they 
should  be  horded  and  lodged  in  one  of  the  Boarding  Houses. 
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fSS^  Oiroidare^ 

Iti  the  great'  iHajority  of  Scottish  schools^  however,  such  ka 
arrangement  is  not  possible.  In  DtiV  Schools  it  "would  •  be 
necessary  to  offer  sufficient  salary  (say  from  £60 — £76)  to  cover 
the  cost  of  boiard  and  lodging. 

It  is  clearly  understood  that  these  assistants  would  be  liable  to 
dismissal  on  the  same  terras  as  the  ordinary  members  of  the  staff, 
though  it  is  hoped  that  the  power  would  not  be  exercised  with 
these  teachers — whose  appointment  is  only  for  a  year,  at  any 
rate  durinsf  the  initial  stages  of  this  experiment, — except  in  cases 
of  grave  breach  of  the  rules  or  comity  of  the  school,  and  that 
Managers  would  be  prepared  in  such  cases  to  make  a  report  upon 
the  matter  to  the  Department  for  transmission  to  the  foreign 
Ministry  concerned.     ^  ^ 

It  will  greatly  assist  the  ultiiuate.  success,  and  spread  of  a 
movement  which  it  is  believed  may  be  of  great  value  for  the 
teaching  of  Modern  Languages  in  all  three  coimtries,  if  JCanagers 
who  are  willing  to  make  this  experiment  in  a  svmpathetic  spirit 
will  submit  a  frank  report  at  the  close  of  the  year  upon  the 
results  that  have  been  obtained,  dealing  with  the^  di^culties  that 
have  occurred  and  with  the  conditions  that  should  in  their 
opinion  be  fulfilled  if  the  best  use  is  to  be  made  of  these 
assistants.  These  reports  would  of  course  be  treated  as  strictly 
confidential  by  the  Department  and  by  the  foreign  Ministiy  of 
Public  Instruction  concerned. 

As  will  be  gathered  from  the  foregoing  remarks,  the  employ- 
ment of  men  students  in  schools  for  boys  is  chiefly  contemplated, 
but  similar  benefits  might  be  expectea  to  follow  from  the  em- 
ployment of  women  in  the  same  capacity  in  Girls';  or  even  in 
Mixed  schools,  and  applications  for  the  services  of  duly  qualified 
women  will  also  be  received  and  transmitted  abroad. 

It  should  be  added  that,  in  the  case  of  Secondary  Schools,  my 
Lords  will  be  prepared  to  recognise  the  salaries  paid  ^^i.such 
assistants  as  part  of  the  expenditure  which'  is  reckoned  for  the 
purpose  of  a  Grant  under  tne  Minute  of  the  27th  April,  1899. 

Managers  of  Training  Centres,  or  of  Secondary  or  Higher 
Grade  Schools,  who  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of 
French  or  German  speaking  assistants  in  the  manner  indiGa.ted 
above,  during  the  session,  1906-7,  are  reqiiested  to  commimicate 
with  the  Assistant  Secretary,  Scotch  Education  Department, 
Chambers  Street,  Edinburgh,  informing  him  of  the  number  of 
Assistants  required,  and  of  the  remuneration  which  it  is  proposed 
to  offer.  It  is  important  that  all  applications  for  the  ensuing 
session  should  be  received  at  an  early  date,  if  possible  vot  later 
than  May  15th. 

I  have,  etc., 

J.  Struthers, 
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SCOTTISH    ASSISTANTS    DT    FBENCH    AND 
PBUSSIAN   SCHOOLS   AND   COLLEGES. 


0.391. 

Scotch  Education  Department, 

2nd  January,  1906. 
Sib, 

The  French  and  Prussian  Governments  have  recently 
initiated  schemes  under  which  a  number  of  yoim^  teachers  in 
Scottish  Secondary  Schools  may  be  employed  m  Secondary 
Schools  in  France  or  Prussia  for  the  space  of  one  year  as  tempor- 
ary assistants. 

Though  not  taking  anv  part  in  the  regular  instruction  of  the 
pupils,  such  assistants  will  be  regarded  m  all  other  respects  as 
the  colleagues  of  the  regular  teaching  staff'.  As  a  rule  tney  will 
receive  free  board  and  lodging  at  the  institution  to  which  th&y 
are  attached,  or  where  this  is  not  possible,  an  allowance  suflScient 
to  enable  them  to  provide  for  themselves. 

Their  main  duty  will  be  to  conduct  small  conversation  groups 
of  five  or  six  pupils.  This  work  is  to  be  made  as  little  formal  as 
possible.  It  should  be  constantly  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  not 
intended  to  convey  to  the  pupils  fresh  knowledge,  nor  even, 
primarily,  to  practise  them  m  that  which  they  have  already 
acquired.  The  chief  object  is  to  induce  them  to  talk  rapidly  on 
subjects  within  their  grasp  in  a  manner  which  is  not  possible  in 
the  class  room.  The  assistant  should  himself  possess  a  good 
English  accent,  free  from  peculiarities,  and  he  should  take  special 
care  to  secure  proper  intonation  of  the  sentence  from  his  pupils. 

Occasionally  the  Scottish  assistant  may  be  asked  by  the  teacher 
of  English  to  give  lessons  of  pronunciation  to  his  class.  Much 
of  his  usefulness  will  depend  upon  his  relations  with  the  class 
teacher  to  whom  he  may  probably  find  opportunities  of  making 
tactfiil  suggestions  witn  reference  to  the  pupils  who  have  come 
under  his  notice. 

The  assistants  will  have  no  supervision  duty,  though  they  may 
be  encouraged  to  direct  the  games  of  some  of  the  boys  and  teach 
them  the  English  terminology.  But  this  is  always  to  be  considered 
as  voluntary,  and  is  not  an  essential  feature  of  the  scheme. 

Outside  the  stated  hours  of  work  (about  two  hours  daily)  the 
assistant  is  left  perfectly  free,  and  he  will  have  ample  onportunity 
for  pursuing  his  own  studies  in  French  or  German.  The  Head- 
Daa&ter  of  the  School  is  instructed  to  give  him  every  possible 
assistance  in  this  direction. 

Although  the  employment  of  men  students  in  schools  for  boys 
is  chieliy  contemplated,  applications  from  duly  qualified  women 
for  posts  in  ^Is'  schools  will  also  be  received  and  transmitted 
abroad, 
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Candidates  for  such  posts  should  preferably  be  graduates  of 
some  British  University.  If  they  desire  their  claims  to  be  con- 
sidered with  a  view  to  employment  during  the  Session  1906-7, 
they  should  forward  their  applications,  not  later  than  AprUSOth^ 
to  the  Assistant  Secretary,  Scotch  Education  Department, 
Chambers  Street,  Edinbui^h,  enclosing  testimonials  as  to  char- 
acter, capacity  and  teachm^  experience,  as  well  as  a  medical 
certificate  of  health.  It  will  also  be  necessary  for  certain  of  the 
candidates  whose  qualifications  are  otherwise  found  to  be  satis- 
factory, to  have  a  personal  interview  with  a  representative  of  the 
Department.  Intimation  will  be  made  accordingly  to  selected 
candidates  in  due  course. 

RSpStitrices  in  French  Training  CoUeges, 

In  addition  to  the  posts  referred  to  above  there  are  a  limited 
number  of  somewhat  similar  appointments, /or  women  only,  as 
r^p6titrices  in  French  Training  Colleges.  The  duties  attached  to 
these  posts  are  practically  identical  with  those  already  described. 

Whilst  these  appointments  are  specially  suitable  for  those  who 
have  completed  two  years  of  training  in  Scottish  Training 
Colleges  (or  as  King's  Students)  and  who  desire  to  take  a  thira 
year  of  training  abroad,  they  are  also  open  to  other  candidates 
qualified  by  their  attainments  to  discharge  the  duties  required. 
Applications  for  these  posts  must  be  forwarded  to  this  Depart- 
ment {addreaaed  as  above)  not  later  than  15th  March. 

In  their  applications  to  the  Department  Candidates  should  be 
careful  to  make  it  clear  whether  it  is  the  position  of  '*  Assistant " 
in  a  Secondanr  School  (I'rance  or  Prussia),  or  that  of  "R^p^titrice" 
in  a  French  Training  College  that  is  desired,  or  whether  they  are 
prepared  to  accept  either  class  of  appointment. 

I  have,  etc., 

J.  STRUTUERa 
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I 
(Revised  Conditions,)  I 


C.  389. 

Scotch  Education  Department, 

24eA  March,  1906. 

Sib,  I 

1.    Adverting  to  Their  Lordships'  Circular  Letter  of       ' 

16th  January,  1902  (No.  340),  I  am  to  inform  you  that  my  Lords        | 

regard  the  system  of  Group  Certificates  therein  established  as       i 

now  sufficiently  developed  to  render  possible  a  further  step  in       1 

the  direction  of  placing  the  Intermediate  Certificate  upon  a       | 

satisfactory  permanent  basis. 
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2.  The  essential  purpose  of  the  Intermediate  Certificate  is  to 
testify  to  the  successful  conclusion  of  a  well-balanced  course  of 
general  education  suitable  for  the  requirements  of  pupils  who 
leave  school  at  15  or  16,  or,  alternatively,  of  pupils  who,  although 
they  continue  in  attendance  until  17  or  18,  deem  it  desirable  to 
devote  the  last  two  or  three  years  of  their  school  life  to  some 
form  of  more  specialised  study — literary,  scientific,  technical,  or 
commercial  The  fundamental  conditions  of  issue  ought,  there- 
fore, to  be — that  the  course  of  education,  to  whose  completion  it 
testifies,  is  sound,  judged  by  educational  principles;  that  it  has 
a  clear  aim  and  purpose ;  and  that,  in  each  subject  of  the  course, 
the  instruction  is  given  by  teachers  of  proved  competency. 
Upon  the  observance  of  these  principles  my  Lords  now  propose 
to  insist. 

3.  It  should,  however,  be  clearly  understood  that  Their 
Lordships  have  no  desire  to  impose  a  rigid  uniformity  ot 
curriculum.  While  the  recognition  of  any  school  as  a  Higher 
Grade — or,  more  generally,  an  Intermediate — School  will  ipso 
facto  cany  with  it  the  right  of  presenting  pupils  for  the  Inter- 
mediate Certificate,  Their  Lordships  will  give  favourable  con- 
sideration to  proposals  from  other  schools,  including  Secondary 
Schools,  in  all  cases  where  the  course  suggested  for  approval 
extends  over  three  years  and  makes  adequate  provision  for 
iostruction  in  a  sufficiently  wide  but  not  heterogeneous  range  of 
subjects  of  Secondary  Education. 

4.  In  order  to  render  the  transition  stage  more  easy,  my 
Lords  will  in  the  meantime  regard  as  'provisionally  approved,' 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Intermediate  Certificate  on  its  new 
conditions,  all  schools  that  have,  in  1905  or  in  any  preceding 
year,  successfully  presented  candidates  for  the  Intermediate 
Certificate  as  described  in  Circular  340.  This  provisional 
approval  wiU  extend  until  the  Examination  of  1907,  inclusive, 
any  CTOup  of  subjects  that  conforms  to*  the  conditions  of  Circular 
340  being  accepted  as  the  subjects  of  a  provisionally  approved 
curriculum.  In  1908  and  following  years  Intermediate  Certifi- 
cates will  not  be  issued  to  the  pupus  of  any  school  other  than  a 
Higher  Grade  School,  unless  its  *  Intermediate  Curriculum '  shall 
have  been  specifically  approved  by  Their  Lordships.* 

5.  Apart  from  its  inherent  desirability,  the  adoption  of  these 
principles  carries  with  it  a  very  important  incidental  advantage. 
The  nsk  of  a  chance  verdict,  on  the  result  of  examination  papers, 
can  now  be  avoided  by  attaching  a  substantial  degree  of  weight 
to  the  opinion  of  the  various  teachers  through  whose  hands  a 
pupil  may  have  passed.    The  valu6  of  such  an  arrangement  has 

*  It  is  the  ultimate  intention  of  Their  Lordships  to  make  qualification  for 
the  Intermediate  Certificate  a  condition  precedent  to  entering  upon  a  coarse 
approved  for  any  form  of  Leaving  Certificate.  It  is,  therefore,  highly  desirable 
tnat  every  Secondary  School  which  aims  at  puttins?  forward  its  pupils  for  the 
Leaving  Certificate  should,  before  the  expiry  of  the  stated  period,  take  such 
steps  aa  may  be  necessary  to  secure  approval  for  its  *  Intermediate  Curriculum.' 
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long  been  recognised  by  Their  Lordships.  The  idea  that  under- 
lies it  has  already  taken  practical  shape  in  connection  \vith  the 
qualifp'n^  examination  for  admission  to  Supplementary  CJourses, 
and  also  in  connection  with  the  record  that  is  preserved  of  the 
work  done  by  students  in  training  for  teachers.  In  both  these 
instances  the  results  have  been  most  encoiuraging  and  such  as 
fully  to  justify  my  Lords  in  availing  Themselves  of  the  earliest 
opportunity  that  has  presented  itself  for  formally  inviting  the 
teachers  of  Intermediate  and  Secondary  Schools  to  assume  a 
proper  share  of  responsibility  for  the  Certificates  that  are  to  be 
awarded  to  their  pupils.  In  future,  no  Intermediate  Certificate 
will  be  granted  or  withheld  without  fiiir  consideration  of  the 
deliberate  judgment  of  the  teachers  as  to  the  proficiency  of  the 
candidates  as  shown  by  their  work  in  school.  It  hardfy  needs 
to  be  pointed  out  that,  in  the  first  instance,  the  measures  to  be 
taken  by  Their  Lordships  must  be  tentative  only.  The  rate  of 
further  advance  will  necessarily  be  determined  by  experienca 

6.  The  line  of  action  just  indicated  entails  certain  obvious 
consequences.  All  pupils  who  become  candidates  for  Inter- 
mediate Certificates  must  have  completed  the  approved  curri- 
culum in  its  entirety.  They  must  also  be  presented  at  the 
Leaving  Certificate  Examination  in  all  the  subjects  of  the 
approved  curriculum  for  which  tests  are  set  in  that  examination. 
Further,  such  presentation  must  be  simultaneous,  taking  place 
not  earlier  than  the  end  of  the  third  year  of  the  course.  The 
lowest  limit  of  age  will  be  15,  as  at  present.  The  presentation 
will  normally  be  on  the  Lower  Grade  in  each  of  the  subjects 
taken,  and  it  is  to  be  specially  noted  that,  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Group  Certificate,  excellence  in  one  branch  may  be  held  as 
compensating  for  some  degree  of  deficiency  in  another.  Due 
account  will  be  taken,  moreover,  of  those  subjects  of  the  curri- 
culum to  which  the  direct  test  of  examination  papers  cannot 
well  be  applied.  The  general  standard  which  Their  Lordships 
would  desire  to  keep  before  them  is  the  degree  of  all-round 
proficiency  that  a  well-taught  pupil  of  average  ability  micht 
reasonably  be  expected  to  attain,  if  he  applied  himself  to  nis 
studies  with  ordinary  diligence. 

7.  It  will  be  observed  that  isolated  successes  at  the  Leaving 
Certificate  Examination  are  henceforward  to  count  for  nothing 
in  the  matter  of  the  Intermediate  Certificate.  Their  Lordships 
feel  that  the  time  has  hardly  come  when  They  ought  entirely  to 
prohibit  presentations  in  the  Lower  Grade  in  smgle  subjects. 
But  They  would  strongly  urge  upon  Managers  the  wisdom  of 
doing  all  in  their  power  to  discourage  a  practice  which  cannot 
be  defended  on  educational  grounds.  In  order  to  make  Their 
own  position  perfectly  clear,  my  Lords  have  decided  to  disQontinue 
altogether  the  issuing  of  documents  in  attestation  of  Lower  Grade 
passes.  As  heretofore,  the  results  of  the  written  examination 
will  be  communicated  to  the  authorities  of  the  school,  and  a 
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complete  record  will  be  retained  in  the  Department.  Should 
any  candidate  desire  to  utilise  a  success  in  order  to  secure 
exemption  from  some  other  examination,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
him  or  her  to  prefer  a  request  to  the  Department,  whence  the 
information  will  be  forwarded  direct  to  the  examining  body  in 
question. 

I  have,  etc., 

J.  STRUTHERa 


ASMY    CERTIFICATES. 

C.  392. 

Scotch  Education  Department, 

91st  March,  1906. 
Sib, 

1.  You  are  doubtless  aware  that,  by  arrangement  with 
the  Army  Coimcil,  the  Leaving  Certificate  of  the  Scotch  Educa- 
tion Department  (University  Group)  confers  upon  its  holders 
the  right  of  exemption  from  the  "qualifying  examination" 
conducted  by  the  Army  Quailing  Board  The  requirements 
exacted  are,  nowever,  of  necessity  a  good  deal  higher  than  the 
standard  of  the  "  qualifying  examination  "  itself,  and  it  has  been 
represented  that  a  certain  hardship  is  thereby  entailed  upon 
those  pupils  in  schools  in  Scotland  who  may  be  desirous  of 
jsecuring  Commissions  in  the  Army.  My  Lords  have  given  the 
matter  careful  consideration.  As  a  result.  They  are  now  prepared, 
with  the  full  conciurence  of  the  Army  Council,  to  institute  a 
special  form  of  Certificate  expressly  designed  to  meet  the 
difficulty.* 

2,  Candidates  for  this  Army  Certificate  must  be  pupils  of 
approved  schools,  and  must  be  not  less  than  17  years  oi  age  on 
the  1st  October  next  following  their  application.  They  must  (a) 
have  qualified  for  the  award  of  the  Intermediate  Certificate  in 
terms  of  Circular  389,  and  (6)  have  subsequently  continued  to 
give  r^ular  attendance  at  school  for  not  less  than  one  session, 
pursuing  their  studies  according  to  a  definitely  planned  curri- 
cvJum  previously  submitted  to  and  approved  by  Tneir  Lordships. 

3.  After  the  Intermediate  Certificate  has  been  gained,  candi- 
dates will  not  be  subjected  to  the  test  of  further  external 
examination.  Instead,  it  must  be  shown  that  they  have  reached 
a  reasonable  standard  of  proficiency,  being  not  less  than  50  per 
cent,  in  each  of  the  subjects  included  in  their  curriculum  during 
the  period  indicated  by  (6).  In  judging  of  the  standard,  Their 
Lordships  will  be  ready  to  accept  the  estimate  of  the  teachers 

*  It  should  be  noted  that  the  Certificate  now  instituted  is  of  value  onlv  for 
papils  who  are  looking  forward  to  the  Royal  Military  Academy  or  Royal  Mili- 
tary College.  Those  who  contemplate  entering  the  Army  direct  from  a  Scottish 
University,  should  aim  at  the  full  Leaving  Certificate  (University  Group). 
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concerned,  as  attested  by  the  Headmaster,  and  as  determined  on 
methods  and  principles  which  shall  be  open  to  investigation  by 
Inspectors  or  Examiners  appointed  by  the  Department.  In 
addition,  my  Lords  would  propose  to  lay  upon  the  Headmaster 
in  each  case  the  grave  responsibiUty  of  stating  formally  that,  in 
his  opinion,  the  character  and  personal  qualities  of  a  candidate 
are  such  as  render  it  likely  that  he  would  develop  into  a  useful 
ofl&cer. 

4.  A  list  of  approved  schools  will  be  published  monthly  in 
the  Army  List.  To  secure  approval,  a  school  must  be  in  a 
position  to  present  candidates  for  the  Intermediate  Certificate  in 
terms  of  Circular  389.  Its  Intermediate  Curriculum  must 
include  EngUsh,  Geography,  History,  and  Mathematics,  along 
with  not  less  than  two  other  subjects.  The  additional  subjects 
may  be  either  two  languages  other  than  English,*  or  Experi- 
mental Science  and  one  language  other  than  English.  The 
curriculum  must  also  make  provision  for  physical  training. 

5.  As  regards  the  post-Intermediate  Curriculum,  my  Lords 
desire  to  leave  the  greatest  possible  freedom  of  initiative  to  school 
managers.  If  a  boy's  Intermediate  Curriculum  has  not  included 
a  course  in  Greometrical  Drawing,  that  subject  must  be  taken  up 
at  the  later  stage.  For  the  rest.  Their  Lordships  will  await  the 
proposals  of  Managers,  stipulating  only  that  any  curriculum 
submitted  for  approval  -must  aUow  ample  opportimity  for 
systematic  instruction  in  English  and  in  either  French  or 
German. 

6.  Applications  bv  schools  for  the  necessary  recognition  may 
be  addressed  to  this  Department  forthwith. 

I  have,  etc., 

J.  Struthebs. 


*  The  Army  Council  specially  re<}uire  that,  where  two  languages  other  than 
English  are  inclnded  in  the  Intermediate  Curriculum,  one  must  be  ancient,  aud 
one  modem. 
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REPOBTS  OF  HIS  MAJESTTS  CHIEF  INSPECTOBS. 


General  Report  for  tlie  year  1905  by  A.  E.  Scougal,  Esq., 
M.A.,  His  Majesty* a  Senior  Chief  Inspector  of  Schools  in 
Scotland,  on  the  Schools  in  the  Southern  Division  of 
Scotland. 


January  1906. 
Mt  Lords, 

I  have  the  honour  to  present  to  Your  Lordships  my 
second  Annual  Report  on  the  Schools  in  the  Southern  Division 
of  Scotland. 

Since  the  date  of  my  last  Annual  Report  the  following  g|.g^y  ^^ 
changes  have  taken  place  in  the  Staff  of  the  Division.  In  Divis  on 
September,  1905,  Mr.  J.  W.  Peck,  Junior  Inspector,  left  our  service 
to  become  a  Principal  Assistant  Secretary  in  the  Education 
Department  of  the  London  County  Councif.  His  place  on  the 
StaflFof  the  Division  for  ordinary  work  was  filled  by  the  trans- 
ference of  Mr.  F.  W.  Michie,  Junior  Inspector,  from  the  staflf 
attached  to  the  Division  more  especially  for  Science  and  Art 
work.  On  2nd  October,  1905,  H.M.  Inspector  Mr.  W.  Y.  King 
was  transferred  from  this  Division  to  the  charge  of  the  Govan 
and  Dumbarton  District  in  the  Western  Division,  and  he  was 
succeeded  in  the  charge  of  the  Border  District  by  H.M.  Inspector 
Mr.  C.  J.  N.  Fleming,  transferred  from  I^narkshire:  H.M. 
Inspector  Mr.  G.  Andrew  was  transferred  to  Lanarkshire  to  fill 
Mr.  Fleming's  place,  Mr.  Andrew's  place  as  one  of  the  officers 
attached  to  this  Division  being  filled  by  the  transference  oi 
H.M.  Inspector  Mr.  W.  G.  Eraser  from  the  Glasgow  District : 
and  Mr.  Walter  Stewart,  D.Sc,  was  transferred  from  the  Western 
Division  to  take  up  the  duties  in  the  Southern  Division  formerly 
discharged  by  Mr.  Michie.  At  the  same  date  Mr.  W.  Home, 
Sub-Inspector,  who  had  been  posted  temporarily  to  the 
Edinburgh  District  on  his  appointment  in  April,  1905,  was 
allocated  to  the  Perthshire  District. 

In  this  connection  I  may  fittingly  quote  the  following  from  ff,M.L  Jlr, 
Mr.  Eing^s  remarks  on  his  leaving  this  Division  and  the  Border  Ktnf  on  his 

District  of  which  he  has  so  long  had  charge : —  leaving  the 

Sorder 
"It  is  with  feeling  of  unfeigned  re^t  that  I  write  my  last  Report  District. 
on  the  Border  Distnct.  I  have  been  in  charge  of  it  for  seventeen  and 
a  half  years,  a  period  not  unprecedented  but  much  longer  than  the 
average  time  for  which  an  Inspector  remains  in  a  District.  I  have  had 
time  therefore  to  become  deeply  rooted  in  Border  soiL  and  the  transfer- 
ence to  Qovan,  though  willingly  accepted  at  Their  Lordships'  request, 
has  involved  a  considerable  wrench.  I  take  the  opportunity  of  express- 
ing my  grateful  thanks  to  all  those  with  whom  I  have  come  into  official 
contact  during  my  long  stay  in  the  Border  Counties.  I  have  met  with 
uniform  courtesy  and  much  kindness  and  hospitality;  my  recommenda- 
tions have  always  been  received  with  careful  consideration,  and  if  effect 
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has  not  been  given  to  them  by  managers  in  every  caa^  it  has  been  due 
to  lack  of  funds  or  other  strong  impeding  cause.  The  teachers  iiave 
discharged  their  duties  with  honesty,  fidelity,  and  a  high  average  of 
ability,  and  have  always  been  ready,  so  far  as  lay  in  their  power,  to 
accept  and  carry  out  my  suggestions.  I  have  had  excellent  assistance : 
in  tne  first  place  from  Mr.  Pennycook,  who  retired  after  twenty-three 
vears*  service  in  the  District ;  then  from  Mr.  J.  H.  Murray,  who  left  on 
his  promotion  to  the  rank  of  Junior  Inspector ;  and  finally  from  Mr. 
Hamilton  Bell,  who  joined  me  a  year  ago.  .  .  . 

"Looking  back  over  the  long  period  of  my  Inspectorship  in  this 
District  I  trv  to  estimate  whether  the  progress  has  been  made  that 
might  have  been  expected.  I  got  the  District  in  'good  fettle'  from  my 
predecessor,  Mr.  Scougal,  and  I  hope  that  I  hand  it  over  in  equally 
good  condition  to  my  successor.      But   I   have   hardl]^   an^  means   of 

fuging  that  progress  in  coniparison  with  similar  Districts  m  Scotland, 
know  only  that  when  Mr.  Murray,  who  is  a  very  acute  observer,  came 
to  me  from  the  NorUi,  where  he  had  seen  many  schools  of  the  same 
tvpe,  he  thought  that  the  Border  schools  compared  very  favourably  with 
those  which  he  had  recently  examined/' 


School  Supply  and  Accommodation. 

As  regards  the  work  ot  School  Supply  within  the  district 
of  the  Edinburgh  School  Board  my  colleague  Mr.  Jamieson 
forwards  to  me  the  following  information,  kindly  supplied  to 
him  by  Mr.  Arnot,  the  Clerk  to  the  Board : — 

"(1.)  The  two  Higher  Grade  Schools  opened  at  the  beginning  of 
September.  1904,  and  Albion  Road  School,  opened  on  1st  March,  1905,  nave 
added  to  the  accommodation  as  follows  : — 

Boroughmuir  Higher  Grade  School  1,372  places. 
Broughton  ,.  943      „ 

Albion  Hoad  School  1,399      „ 


Total  added  accommodation 


3,714 


"  (2.)  To  relieve  the  pressure  of  population  in  the  south-west  of  the 
city,  chiefly  in  the  vicinity  of  Bristo  School,  a  new  Infant  School — ^to  be 
called  Drummond  Street  School ' — is  being  erected.  The  plans  provide 
accommodation  for  652  pupils.  This  school  will  in  all  probability  be 
opened  early  next  year. 

*'(3.)  Plans  showing  accommodation  for  1,462  pupils  have  been  approved 
of  for  a  new  school  in  Gillespie  Street,  to  be  called  *  Gilmore  Place  &hooL' 
I  am  not  yet  in  a  position  to  say  when  the  building  of  this  school  will  be 
commenced  or  when  it  is  expected  to  be  ready  for  occupation." 

On  this  Mr.  Jamieson — who  has  a  grasp  of  the  details  of  the 
problem  of  School  Supply  in  Edinburgh  to  which  I  cannot 
yet  pretend — comments : — 

''  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that,  even  when  all  the  contemplated  extensiona 
have  been  completed,  the  School  Board  of  Edinburgh  win  have  sufficient 
aooommodation  in  the  rig^ht  districts.  When  there  is  no  room  fcxr  a  new 
pupil  at^  say,  Granton,  it  is  little  comfort  to  him  to  tell  him  that  there  b 
plenty  of  room  at,  say,  Oraiglockhart" 

lu  sequence  to  statements  made  in  last  year's  Report,  I  have 
to  note  that  the  reconstruction  of  Edinburgh,  All  Saints' 
Episcopal  School  has  been  completed,  and  that  Edinbui^h, 
St.  George's  Episcopal  School  has  been  dis^ntinued. 
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The  School  Board  of  Bo'ness  and  Carriden  has,  after  much 
difficulty,  secured  a  site  for  a  large  new  school,  the  opemng  of 
which  may  be  expected  to  do  much  towards  the  solution  of  the 
difficult  eaucati(Hial  problems  of  the  locality. 

At  Broxburn  a  large  new  Roman  CathoHc  School  has  been 
built — a  testimony  to  the  energy  and  resource  shown  by  the 
Very  Reverend  Ganon  O'Neil. 

The  provision  of  laboratories  for  Practical  Science  in  connec-  Provision  of 
tion  with  newly  sanctioned  Higher  Grade  Schools  is  a  form  of  J^^pJ^^F*^ 
addition  to  School  Supply  which  at  the  present  time  calls  for  sdencT* 
special    notice.     Of   tnis   there    have  been  five  cases  in   the 
Division  during  the  past  session — at  Colinton,  Juniper  Green 
Public  School  in  Midlothian ;  at  Forgan,  Newport  Public  School 
and  Newburgh  Public  School  in  Fife ;  and  at  Blairgowrie  Public 
School  and  Moulin,  Pitlochry  Public  School  in  Perthshire. 

Two  of  my  colleagues  make  note  of  the  fact  that  during  the  Influence  of 
past  session  the  prospect  of  a  new  Education  Act  for  ScoSand  ti^^  ^f  a^^ 
tended  to  lessen  the  activity  of  School  Boards  whether  as  to  the  Education^^ 
provision  of  new  premises  or  as  to  the  enlargement  or  improve-  Act. 
ment  of  old  ones :  nevertheless  there  is  general  testimony  that 
throughout  the  Division  the  state  of  the  school  supply  is,  on 
the  whole,  very  satisfactory. 

From  the  reports  of  my  coUea^es  I  extract  the  following 
points  which  seem  to  deserve  special  note. 

In  Fife,  Dr.  Dunn  reports  the  erection  of  large  and  handsome  Fifeshire 
new  premises  at  Thornton  by  the  Markinch  Board,  the  provision  ^i^tnct : 
of  a  new  school  at  Glencraig  by  the  Locbgelly  Board,  and  the      '  ^^'^»- 
erection  of  excellent  new  premises  for  the  Primary  Department 
of  the  Kirkcaldy  High  School;  and  also  "alterations  and  ex- 
tensions such  as  virtually  to  constitute  new  schools  "  at  Auchter- 
derran,  Auchtermuchty,  and  Ballingry.    Special  accommodation 
for  instruction  in  Cookery  has  been  provided  at  Beath,  Kelty 
Public  School,  and  at  Kmghorn  Public  School  '*  in  a  superior 
style  and  with  singular    comnleteness."      There  are  in  coHr 
templation  the  enlargement  ana  improvement  ot  the  Markinch, 
Balcurvie  Public  School,  and    a  new  school    for  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  town  of  Kirkcaldy. 

Mr.  Kin^  reviewing  the  whole  period  of  his  long  tenure  of  Border  Dia- 
the  Border  District,  reports  as  followis : —  trict:  Mr. 

"In  a  district  in  which  the  population  has  been  stationary  or  retrograde     *"^* 
there  has  naturally  been  small  demand  for  new  schools.    The  Roxburgh 
Street  Public  School  in  Gala,9hiels  and  the  Kingsland  Public  School  at  Peebles 
are  probably  the  two  most  important  buildings  which  have  been  built  in  my 
time,  and  they  are  both  admirably  suited  for  school  purposes. 

"  New  schools  at  Tweedsmuir.  Megget,  and  Chapelhope  j  two  in  Colding- 
bara  parish  :  practically  new  sckciolB  at  Yetholm,  Stobo,-  and  Drumelzier  ; 
and  many  aiterationd,  enlargements,  and  improvements  have  beenjound 
neoessary.  More  schools  are.  left|  hardly  to  oe  banned  or  blessed  mean- 
while,  which  in  due  time  will  be  ripe  for  my  successor  to  deal  with.  ' 

"At  present  the  district  is  fully  provided  with  schools,  which  may  In 
3ome  cases  be  rather  antiquated  and  not  too  well  furnished,  bu^  which 
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taken  as  a  whole,  represent  a  fairly  high  standard,  and  one  which  wonld 
have  been  hardty  thought  possible  of  attainment  in  a  sparsely  i^pnlated 
district  till  within  quite  recent  years. 

Stirlingshire  With  regard  to  the  Stirlinfirshire  District  Mr.  Millar  reports 
District :  ^\^^^  ^^  school  supply  18  "  fairly  complete  at  present"  One  new 
Mr.  Miuar,  gchool— Alloa  (Landward),  Tulfibody  Public  School— was  opened 
during  the  year ;  and  considerable  additions  have  been  made  to 
Cumfemauld  Public  School ;  Falkirk  (Landward),  Greenhill 
Public  School ;  St.  Ninian's,  Cowie  Public  School ;  and  Falkirk 
(Burgh),  St.  Francis  Roman  Catholic  School.  A  Tcry  handsome 
Infant  Department  (with  large  central  hall)  has  been  added  to 
Larbert  Village  Public  School.  The  School  Boards  of  Alloa 
^Town)  and  Stirling  (Burgh)  have  provided  special  premises 
for  the  teaching  of  Household  Management;  ana  minor 
alterations  and  improvements  have  been  made  in  a  considerable 
number  of  schools. 

Perthshire  ^^  ^^^  Perthshire  District,  Mr.  Clark  reports  the  opening  of  the 
District :  new  premises  for  the  Amgask  PubUc  School ;  the  provision,  by  the 
Mr.  Clark.  Kinloch-Rannoch  Board,  of  a  new  school  at  Dall  and  the  com- 
mencement of  building  operations  for  a  new  school  at 
Killiechonan,  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  and  primitive  side 
school  there ;  the  completion  of  the  extensive  additions  at  Crieff, 
Commissioner  Street  Public  School  referred  to  in  last  year's  report; 
important  alterations  at  Dull  Public  School ;  the  addition  of  a 
class-room  to  Wester  Caputh  Public  School ;  and  several  cases 
of  minor  alterations  and  improvements. 

Mr.  Clark  adds  the  following  criticisms  and  suggestions,  which 
I  quote  as  worthy  of  special  attention : — 

''In  man^  of  the  rural  schools  there  is  need  for  better  cloak-room 
accommodation  and  for  shelter-sheds.  In  some  cases  more  frequent 
cleaning  of  class-rooms  and  more  stringent  supervision  of  outside  premises 
are  required. 

"Apparatus  is  on  the  whole  satisfactory.    The  main  desiderata  are 
(1)  better  provision  for  purposes  of  Free-arm  Drawing:  (2)  a  supply  of 
Apparatus,    illustrative  material  in  connection  with  the  teaching  of  Oeograpny  and 
History.    The  objectionable  *  slate-habit'  persists  widely. 


Premises  in 

Rural 

Schools. 


Attendance. 

The  Question  of  school  attendance  has  been  so  fully  dealt  with 
in  the  Blue  Book  Reports  for  several  years  back  that,  important 
though  it  is,  I  shall  not  dwell  at  any  length  upon  it  on  this 
occasion. 

Steady,  ^Y®^  ^^^  Division  as  a  whole,  steady,  if  slow,  improvement 

thoughslow  continues   to    be    noticeable.       The     percentage    of  average 

improve-       attendance  to  the  number  on  the  roll    has,  during    the  past 

ment  session,  risen  in  the  Edinburgh  School  Board  District  from  871 

to  87-9 ;  in  the Leith  School  Board  District  from  847  to  85*4 ; 

and  my  colleagues  in  charge  of  Districts  that  are  mainly  rural 

report  slight  "  continued  improvement."     It  is  encouraging  that 

the  progress  is  most  noticeable  in  connection  with  large  town 
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schools  where  there  is  a  sort  of  habitual  irregularity  to  combat, 
and  in  connection  with  schools  where  the  attendance  was 
formerly  least  satisfactory. 

But  matters  as  regards  regularity  of  attendance  are  by  no  But  attend 
means  yet  as  they  should  be  or  might  be,  were  all  concerned  to  ance  not  yet 
do  their  best.     Mr.  Millar  makes  this  clear  in  the  following  ^^*^^ 
remarks  upon  attendance  in  his  District : —  .  "^^^"^  "^ 

*'The  percentage  of  average  attendance  for  the  year  was  87  over  the 
District  This  cannot  be  regarded  as  entirely  satisfactory.  It  is  true  that 
the  machinery  for  enforcing  compulsory  attendance  is  cumbrous  and  slow 
in  action ;  but  even  with  the  existing  machinery,  there  is  evidence  to  show 
that  a  percentage  of  90  could  be  attained  if  all  Boards  and  all  Head 
Masters  were  as  much  alive  to  the  loss,  both  in  educational  efficiency  and 
in  money^  incurred  through  irregularity  of  attendance,  and  were  as  active 
in  enforcing  regularity,  as  some  Boards  and  somo  Head  Masters  are  at 
present 

".Thirty-siz  schools,  out  of  141,  show  a  percentage  of  90  or  over.    These 
schools  are  of  all  sorts  and  sizes — large  town  schools,  medium-sized  village 
schools,  and  small  country  schools.    Taken  as  a  whole  they  are  quite  rej[)re 
sentative  of  the  circumstances  of  the  District. 

"  Of  the  towns,  Alloa  Burgh  heads  the  list  with  an  average  of  90*6.  What  can  be 
Stirling  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  show  a  higher  percentage  than  attained :  (a) 
88*5,  when  the  largest  scnool  in  the  burgh— Allan's  Public  School— shows  i^  towns  ■ 
the  way  with  the  very  satisfactory  figure  of  92*4  per  cent.    Falkirk  Burgh  ' 

is  again  the  worst  of  the  urban  Boards  with    86*2  per  cent. ;  and  here, 
again,  there  is  one  school— Bainsford  Public  School— with  90  per  cent. 
to  show  what  can  be  done  by  persistent  effort 

'^  Attention  has  frequently  been  called  to  the  irregularity  of  attendance  ^^)  jq  rural 
in  the  county  of  Eanross ;  but  one  Board  in  that  county  has  attained  this  districts. 
year  for  its  two  schools  an  average  of  90  per  cent.  In  Perthshire  the  same 
figure  is  reached  by  the  Port-of-Menteith  Board  vdth  its  three  small 
acnools.  Forestmill  Public  School,  a  small  countrv  school  under  the 
Clackmannan  Board,  and  Slate  Quarries  Public  School,  under  the  Aberfoyle 
Board,  deserve  honourable  mention  for  their  percentages  of  93  and 
93*2  respectively ;  while  Alva  Academy  Higher  Grade  Public  School  has 
appropriately  commemorated  its  chan^  of  name  and  status  by  raising  its 
percentage  from  68  last  year  to  92  this  year. 

*  Tliese  examples  are  sufficient  to  show  what  can  be  done  even  under 
the  existing  system." 

"  Leakages" — ^which  occur  especially  (1)  at  vacation  times,  and  "Leak- 
(2)  pwing  to  the  migratory  habits  of  certain  classes  of  the  popu-  ages : "  (a) 
lation — ^need  more  careful  watching.    With  regard  to  the  former  *.^  vacation 
type,  Mr.  Clark  justly  says :—  *™®^  ' 

^A  leakage  frequently  occurs  immediately  before  and  immediately  after 
the  summer  and  autumn  vacations.    Greater  vigilance  oti  the  part  of  tJie 
authorities  requires  to  be  exercised  at  these  periods ;  "  * 
and  with  r^ard  to  the  latter   type,  Mr.  G.  Andrew— in  a  long 
and  elaborate  report  which  specially  deals,  in  a  most  complete, ,,.      . 
iniormii^,  and  mteresting  manner,  with  the  educational  pro-  the*m?gra- 
blems  of  the  "  slums  "  of  Edinburgh — ^after  speaking  of  the  late  tory  habits 
entry  to  school  of  so  many  of  these  slum  children,  as  being  due  of  certain 
to  parental  carelessness  and  selfishness,  to  tho  practical  difficulty  classes  of 

*  The  italics  in  this  quotation  are  my  own.— A.E.S. 
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of  carrying  out  the  statute,  and  to  the  very  migratory  habits  of 
this  class,  makes  the  following  pertinent  and  yaluable  re- 
marks:— 

"Migration  in  itself  should  not  be  so  potent  a  factor;  but  the  tnterval 
which  almost  invariably  enniss  betufeen  the  chilcPs  lecwhng  one  Bchool  and 
his  entefinna  another  proves  extremely  detrimental  to  hb  progress.  The 
migratory  halHts  of  the  people  in  this  district  are  so  remarkable  as  to 
deserve  more  than  passing  note.  ^  .  .  Some  classes  [in  the  two  schools 
specially  dealt  with  oy  Mr.  Andrew]  lose  one-third  of  their  number  during 
tne  session^  and  take  in  one-third  of  newcomers  :  with  others  the  numbers 
are  greater.  .  .  .  The  average  attendance  made  by  one  class  was  168  out 
of  416 — figures  which  speak  for  themselves. 

''In  this  aspect  of  the  question  it  is  difficult  to  feel  much  ho|)e  for 
improvement.  I  fear  it  will  remain  a  more  or  less  permanent  factor  m  the 
problem  so  long  as  there  gathers  into  the  towns  an  idle  or  irregulariy 
employed  proletariat,  whose  comings  and  goings  are  dictated  by  the  casual 
opportunities  of  labour,  or  by  reasons  much  less  respectable. 

*'  What  we  could  do,  however,  is  to  insist  upon  a  much  more  exact  system 
of  tracking  children  from  school  to  school,  and  to  adopt  viffor&us  measures 
when  the  interval  of  non-attendance  exceeds  reasonable  bounds,^* 

I  commend  the  sugj^estions  here  made  by  my  colleagues  to 
the  yery  careful  attention  of  School  Authorities  throughout  the 
Diyision.  The  educational  interests  of  the  children,  which  are 
so  detrimentally  affected — those  of  the  good  attenders,  be  it 
noted  too,  no  less  than  those  of  the  bad — by  this  preventable 
irregularity,  should  be,  of  course,  the  first  consideration ;  but 
School  Boards  and  Voluntary  School  Managers  may  be  once 
again  reminded  how  much  it  would  be  to  their  financial  gain 
were  they  to  take  effective  steps  to  secure  greater  regularity  of 
school  attendance. 

(i£xemp-  There  is,  I  am  glad  to  report,  general  testimony  that  School 

tiona"  Boards  are,  over  the  Division  as  a  whole,  showing  discrimbiation, 

judgment  and  firmness  in  dealing  with  applications  for  exemption 
from  attendance  at  the  day-school.  In  a  number  of  cases,  Jhow- 
ever,  there  has  been  lack  of  care  to  insist  on  regular  attendance 
at  Evening  Classes  as  a  condition  of  such  exemption. 

Inquiries  in  connection  with  Form  61  have  done  much  to 
check  the  formerly  prevalent  habit  of  allowing  children  to  leave 
school  without  exemption  before  the  legal  age  of  14. 

Mr.  Clark  mentions  the  School  Board  of  Amgask  as  the  only 
Board  in  his  District  which  has  been  too  liberal  in  granting 
exemptions. 

Oedinary  School  Work. 

Owing  to  pressure  of  other  duties,  I  have  had  few  opportunitios 

during  tne  past  session  of  personally  investigating  the  conditioKk 

of  the  instruction   in  the  ordinary  work  of  the  Elementary 

Svidence  of  Schools.     It  is  ^ratif^ng,  however,  to  observe  from  the  reports  of 

improve-       my  colleag^ues  that  tnere  are  unmistakable  signs  of  improvement 

roent  in  several  important  respects.    During  the   past  year  attention 

has  been  chiefly  concentrated  upon  the  instruction  in  Arithmetic 

*  The  italics  in  this  quotation  are  my  own.— ARS. 
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and  EnglisiL  Careful  note  has  been  taken  of  the  methods  of 
teaching  these  subjects,  and  there  are  numerous  indications  of  a 
healthy  upward  tendency.  A  gradual  advance  is  perceptible,  and 
there  is  abundant  evidfence  in  the  reports  to  warrant  the 
conclusion  that  the  instruction  is  gaining  in  breadth  and 
intelligence. 

One  of  the    most    hopeful    syinptoms  of  improvement  in  Better 
Elementary  School  work  is  the  evidence,  yearly  becoming  more  correlation 
manifest,  of  a  tendency    in    the    teachmg    towards  a  closer  ®^  **^^J"^^* 
correlation  of  allied  subjects  of  instruction.    The  ideal,  it  is  true, 
has  not  yet  been  reached,  but  the  existing  state  of  matters  gives 
occasion  for  great  hopefulness.     A  truer  conception  of  the  place 
and  function  of  the  various  subjects  in  the  scheme  of  education, 
a  more  wide-spread  desire  to  evolve  and  employ  the  best  methods 
in  teaching  them,  and  a  clearer  perception  of  their  close  organic 
connection,  are  all  more  or  less  apparent. 

Preliminarily,  some  brief  remarks  may  be  made  ou  one  or  two  Country  and 
points  of  general  interest  having  a  bearing  on  the  elementary  city 
work  as  a  whole.  It  is  universally  recognized  that  the  con-  whoola :  a 
ditions  under  which  work  has  to  be  done  in  a  small  country  ^'^^**®^' 
school  are  in  many  respects  very  unlike  the  conditions  of  wort 
in  a  large  city  school.  The  environment  of  the  pupil  is  diflferent. 
In  the  large  school  he  is  a  member  of  a  large  class  all  at  the  same 
stage  of  advancement  He  is  a  unit  in  a  large  mass,  and  the 
personal  influence  exerted  upon  him  by  the  teacher  varies  in 
directness  and  intensity  according  to  the  size  of  the  class :  on 
the  other  hand,  he  is  constantly  under  direct  instruction  and 
supervision,  and  his  own  self-reliance  is  not  very  actively 
stimulated.  But  the  pupil  in  a  small  school  is  a  member  of  a 
much  smaller  class,  and  the  teacher's  personal  influence  upon 
him  while  the  class  is  under  direct  tuition  is  correspondingly 
intensified  From  the  exigencies  of  the  case,  however,  he  is  set 
free  at  stated  periods  from  this  direct  control,  and  is  left  to 
engage  in  some  piece  of  work  for  himself — to  write  an  essay,  to 
work  out  a  problem  in  arithmetic,  or  to  perform  some  exercise 
arising  out  of  the  previous  lesson.  Self-reliance  is  here  activelv 
stimulated.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  advantages  are  not  all 
on  the  one  side.  In  discussing  this  question,  Mr.  Jamieson 
arrives  at  some  interesting  conclusions,  and  makes  a  sugges- 
tion which  is  well  worthy  of  consideration.     He  reports : — 

"In  the  city  school  there  may  be  greater  re«palarity  of  writing  and  Mr^Jamve- 
greater  deftness  in  some  of  the  other  mechanical  parts  of  the  work,  but  gfyg^[ 
there  is  certainly  not  greater  intelligence,  and  there  is  certainly   less 
individuality. 

'*  The  opinion  has  steadily  grown  towards  conviction,  that  in  large  schools  "  Ovc^- 
where  there  is  a  teacher  for  every  class  the  children  are  over- taught ;  they  tcacbiiig. 
are  not  let  alone  for  a  moment  while  the  time-table  runs.  Everything  is 
diown  to  them  and  done  for  them ;  individual  effort  and  ingenuity  are 
cramped.  Bat  at  present  one  can  prescribe  no  certain  remedy.  Possibly 
the  following  remarks  connected  with  this  subject  may  be  worthy  of 
consideration.  In  a  large  school  in  the  citv  where  it  ia  possible  to  nave 
perfectly  homogeneous  classes,  when  one  finds  an  able  and  vigorous  and 
well-educated  young  man  teaching  a  class  of  fifty  pupils  of  ten  years  of 
age,  all  at  exactly  the  same  stage  of  attainment,  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the 
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feeling  that  this  vigorous  young  man  does  not  have  very  hard  work.  His 
colleague  in  sole  charge  of  a  small  country  school  of  fifty  has  to  attend  to 
probably  seven  classes,  and  to  teach  singing  and  drill,  from  which  the  class 
teacher  in  the  city  has  hitherto  often  escaped.  The  children  in  the  small 
countr^r  school  are  probablv  too  much  'let  alone.'  I  should  welcome  a 
regulation  whereby  no  school  of  more  than  thirty  scholars  could  have  fewer 
than  two  teachers  of  some  grade." 

I  have  great  sympathy  with  the  teachers  of  small  schools  who 
often  have  to  conouct  unaided  the  work  of  all  classes,  and  I 
should  be  glad  to  see  every  rural  School  Board  taking  advantage 
of  the  assistance  towards  the  provision  of  additional  adult  staft' 
which  is  offered  under  Your  Lordships'  minute  for  the  Distribu- 
tion of  the  General  Aid  Grant. 

The  problem  Another  important  problem  is  that  of  "  over-pressure." 
of  "over-  The  feeling  that  the  children  are  over-burdened,  though  not 
pressure.  ^  prominent  as  in  former  years,  still  exists.  It  may  be  admitted 
that  in  many  schools  children  at  present  have  too  much  to  do. 
"  The  requirements  of  modem  life '  — to  quote  from  a  colleague — 
"  have  rendered  necessary  an  acquaintance  with  several  subjects 
which  in  former  days  could  be  safely  neglected."  But  wnere 
over-pressure  exists  it  has  arisen  from  simply  adding  on  the 
newer  subjects  without  making  a  corresponding  relaxation  and 
redistribution  of  the  time  devoted  to  the  older  subjects  ; 
advantage  has  not  been  taken  of  the  greater  freedom  and  elasti- 
city of  the  more  recent  Code  regulations,  and  a  solf-imposed 
burden  of  rigid  exactments  and  over-strain  is  the  consequence. 
The  teachers  might  make  over-pressure  well  nigh  impossible 
were  they  to  utilize  much  more  fully  and  eftcctively 
than  they  as  yet  do  the  liberty  now  granted  to  them 
under  the  Code.  Other  factors,  doubtless,  affect  the  problem ; 
but  these  are  being  ^adually  eliminated;  and  there  is  good 
ground  to  believe  that  m  proportion  as  attendance  increases  in 
regularity,  as  staffing  is  improved,  as  better  methods  of  teaching 
are  employed,  and  as  co-ordination  of  subjects  is  better  realized, 
the  danger  of  over-pressure  will  more  and  more  diminish,  and 
will  ultimately  disappear. 

I  find  that  there  is  in  some  quarters  the  wholly  erroneous  idea 
that,  because  so  manv  "  new  "  subjects  and  metnods  are  "in  the 
air"  at  present,  H.M.  Inspectors  now  pay  less  attention  than 
before  to  the  ground-work  subjects  of  tho  Primary  School  course. 
I  have  thought  it  well,  therefore,  in  order  to  emphasize  the 
prime  importance  of  these  subjects,  and  also  to  do  justice  to 
my  colleagues — each  one  of  whom  deals  with  them  in  his  report 
most  fiilh'^  and  carefully — that  a  somewhat  considerable 
section  of  this  General  Keport  should  be  devoted  to  these 
"  fundamental  *  branches  of  the  ordinary  Elementary  School 
curriculum.  As,  owing  to  other  official  duties,  I  now  come 
but  little  into  personal  contact  with  the  work  of  the  Elementary 
Schools,  I  must  here  depend  mainly  upon  the  reports  of  H.M. 
Inspectors  of  the  Districts  in  this  Division.  I  shall,  accordingly, 
in  what  follows,  present  a  summary  of  my  colleagues'  observa- 
tions, conclusions,  and  suggestions  upon  salient  and  important 
points,  with  pertinent  illustrative  quotations  from  their  reports. 
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The  Schemes  of  Work  which  were  submitted  during  the  year  Schemes  of 
for  approval,  while  not  showing  any  very  marked  lines  of  depar-  Work, 
ture  from  common  practice,  nevertheless  bear  testimony  to  the 
growth  and  diifusion  of  modem  ideas  of  treatment  and  method. 
"  It  was  refreshing,"  remarks  Mr.  Clark  in  his  comments  on  the 
Schemes  of  Work  of  the  Perthshire  Schools,  "  to  meet  instances 
where  independence  of  judgment  had  been  exercised  in  the 
planning  of  courses."    Continuing,  he  reports  :— 

'*  Suggestions  for  emendation  were  invariably  welcomed,  and  it  was  A/r.  CUirk, 
pleasing  to  find  in  the  course  of  inspection  a  distinctly  progressive  tendency 
m  certain  directions.  Improvement  was  specially  discernible  in  the  region 
of  anthmetic,  and  now  tnat  interest  in  tne  teaching  of  this  subject  has 
been  awakened  throughout  the  district,  I  can  predict  with  some  degree  of 
confidence  that  reform  will  proceed  ap«u;e.  The  English  schemes  were  the 
least  satisfactory,  as  either  being  little  informative  or  showing  no  perceptible 
broadening  of  the  limited  view  that  has  so  long  governed  the  teaching  of 
the  subject" 

The  teaching  of  English  is  universally  admitted  to  be  the  English, 
most  important  part  of  school  instruction,  and,  on  this  ground, 
the  necessity  of  forming  a  true  conception  of  what  the  term 
"  English  "  connotes  is  of  vital  moment.  For  the  majority  of  the 
chilcuren  in  our  Elementary  Schools,  the  English  course,  it  has 
been  truly  said,  can  aim  only  at  securing  the  ability  to  speak, 
read,  and  write  plain  English  with  moderate  fluency,  intelligence, 
and  accuracy.  Until  a  lew  years  ago  attention  was  mainly  con- 
centrated upon  readivg.  The  speaking  of  English  was  not 
systematically  cultivatea,  particularly  in  the  junior  classes,  and 
the  writing  of  English  was  practised  only  in  the  two  senior 
classes  of  the  school.  The  main  defects  were  the  comparative 
neglect  of  oral  expression,  the  undue  postponement  of  written 
composition,  and  the  treatment  of  Reading,  Recitation,  Spelling, 
Composition,  and  Grammar  more  or  less  as  isolated  "  subjects," 
instead  of  in  or^nic  connection  as  essential  elements  of  the 
courses  in  JSn^hsh.  Efforts  have  been  made  of  recent  years, 
with  a  very  &ir  measure  of  success,  to  correct  this  unmetnodic 

Erocedure;  and  during  the  past  two  sessions  H.M.  Inspectors 
ave  been  giving  special  attention  to  the  state  of  the  instruction 
in  this  subject  and  to  the  methods  employed  in  the  teaching  of  it. 
There  are  manifest  signs  of  improvement,  particularly  m  the 
cultivation  of  oral  expression  in  the  Infant  and  Junior  Divisions. 
Progress  in  the  wntten  composition  of  the  senior  classes  is 
not  yet  very  marked.  Formal  Grammar  has  bulked  less  than 
formerly  in  the  schemes  of  instruction.  Mr.  Jamieson  reports : — 

*'  In  English  Composition  there  has  lately  been  a  rapid  improvement.   In  ^     * 
the  Edinburgh  district  a  great  deal  of  time  has  been  spent  on  the  subject.  '^^'  «/a»it«- 


tne  j*.amDurgn  aistnct  a  great  aeai  ot  time  nas  oeen  spent  on  tne  subject.  '"^" 
The  aim  has  been  to  induce  teachers  to  train  scholars  to  express  their  f^ 
thoughts  in  correct  English  from  the  very^  beginning  of  school  me,  and  to 
introduce  the  practice  of  written  composition  as  early  in  the  curriculum  as 
possible.    In  all  the  better  schools  of  the  district  written  composition  is 
now  attempted  in  nearly  all  the  classes  of  the  Junior  Division." 


"  The  chief  improvement  that  has  of  late  years  been  effected  in  the  ( jrammr.r 
teaching  of  Grammar  has  been  the  closer  correlation  of  this  subject  with 
other  branches  of  English  work  and  the  dropping  of  the  cumbrous  and 
unnecessary  phrassology  formerly  employed.  .  .       It  is  probable  that 
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formal  rules  of  grammar  should  not  be  taught  to  ^uite  young  children 
They  should  rather  be  encouraged  to  speak  grammatically  and  should  Ihufl 
be  led  to  learn  their  grammar  unconsciously.  Further,  the  minute  analysis 
and  elaborate  parsing  that  were  in  fashion  some  years  ago  were  needless 
and  confusing.  But  some  knowledge  of  grammar,  more  or  less  formulated, 
seems  always  to  be  necessary  to  correct  writing  and  even  to  perfectly 
accurate  thinking." 

"  While  there  is  little  fault  to  be  found  with  the  style  in  which  passages 
of  poetry  are  usually  recited,  much  greater  taste  could  be  shown  in  the 
selection  of  pas^iages.  In  English  poetry  the  field  for  selection  is  so  vast 
that  there  can  be  no  excuse  of  lack  of  materiaL  The  mistake  usually  made 
is  in  selecting  passages  down  to  the  level  of  the  children,  as  it  is  taoojght. 
Thus  pupils  of  ten  are  often  kept  learning  nursery  rhymes  with  little 
meaning  and  with  no  literary  value.  This  mistake  seems  to  arise  from 
underrating  the  intelligence  of  young  children.  In  the  way  of  feeling  and 
appreciation  children  of  seven,  are,  as  a  rule,  much  more  advanced  than 
people  think.  ...  In  the  case  of  young  children  a  complete  understanding 
IS  quite  a  secondary  matter.  .  .  .  One  of  the  tests  of  great  literature  is 
that  it  has  always  a  new  meaning  and  always  vwre  meaning  for  men  and 
women  as  they  grow  in  years,  and  that  each  generation  can  r^d  into  it  still 
a  newer  meaning.  Whv  should  not  all  children  get  literature  of  this  kind 
into  their  miAds  while  their  memories  are  retentive  ?" 

Mr.  Barrie  does  not  yet  find  many  indications  of  improvement 
in  the  quality  of  the  written  Composition  in  his  district, 
although  the  habit  of  answering  in  complete  sentences  is  bein^ 
assiduously  cultivated,  He  would  strongly  urge  increased 
practice  in  Paraphrasing  "as  an  excellent  means  of  giving 
more  flexibility  to  the  ideas  and  language  of  the  children.' 
Concerning  silent  reading  he  reports : — 

^'  In  the  senior  classes  of  many  schools  a  considerable  amount  of  time 
is  daily  devoted  to  silent  Reading,  and  the  children  are  encouraged  to  make 
notes  of  words  and  phrases  that  puzzle  them.  Thio  practice  might  be 
followed  in  most  schools  with  great  advantage." 

Dr.  Dmm  reports  improvement  in  Composition,  due  io  some 
measure  to  the  greater  variety  of  subject  matter  which  prevails 
He  is,  however,  inclined  to  think  that  the  teachers  do  too 
much  for  their  pupils  in  this  exercise,  the  black*board  being 
frequently  filled  witn  the  preliminary  statement  of  the  details, 
with  the  result  that  the  pupils*  exercises  are  in  many  instances 
almost  identical.  The  proper  use  of  capitals  and  punctuation 
requires  more  attention,  and  Spelling  sufTerd  &om  the  general 
neglect  of  syllabication.  His  criticisms  on  the  Reading  in  the 
Fife  Schools  may  be  noted : — 

"  Too  little  trouble  is  taken  to  correct  local  pQculiarities.  These  are 
particularly,  the  impure  pronunciation  of  the  vowel  a  which  approaches 
the  sound  of  aw^  and  the  slurred  pronunciation  of  the  medial  dentabi 
which  often  practically  disappear,  as  m  Mer  for  buttery  sa^i^fied  for  stUUM'^ 
etc.  Not  infrequently  the  pupil-teachers  exhibit  the  same  defect.  Here 
we  see  the  importance  of  phonetics  as  a  branch  of  normal  school  training 

''Another  defect  is  a  thickness  and  consequent  indistinctness  of  articula- 
tion, especiall^r  in  the  boy«.  •  This  defect  could  be  larg^y  rectified  by  voiee- 
training  exercises  in  singing,  but  these  are  too  much,  if  not  generally, 
neglected. 

''Still  another  defect  is  monotony,  which  is  not  necessarily  associated 
either  with  a  lack  of  fluency  or  intelligence.  The  fact  simply  is  that 
expressive  reading  is,  in  the  higher  classes,  at  least,  generally  neglected. 
The  reading  books  are  also  to  blame,  from  their  careful  avoidance  of 
dramatic  extracts    which  would  imperatively  and   almost  instinctively 
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demand  some  attempt  at  exoresBion.  In  tine  younger  classes  we  have 
often  an  exa^erated  and  forcioly-feeble  style  of  modulation^  which  might 
be  modified  if  it  were  continued  :  which  however  it  seldom  is.**    ^ 

"The  tendency  to  confine  the  children  too  long  to  one  book  is  rapidly 
disappearing;    ^me  lack  of  care  is  sometimes  observable  in  graduating 
the  relative  difficulty  of  these  successive  books,  sometimes  the  advance  * 
is  too  slow,  sometimes  too  rapid." 

In  his  remarks  on  English,  Mr.  Einf^  writes  as  follows : —         Mr.  King, 

^  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  what  appears  at  considerable  length  under  Scottinh 
my  name  in  last  year's  Blue  Book.  But  I  wish  to  refer  to  the  last  piu^-  Poetry, 
graph  in  that  contribution,  in  which  I  speak  of  the  teaching  of  Scottish 
poetry  in  the  schools.  This  evoked  a  good  deal  of  criticism  in  some 
piupers  both  in  Scotland  and  £neland  by  writers  who  apparently  did  not 
tidce  the  trouble  to  read  carefully  what  I  said.  I  never  condemned  and 
would  be  the  last  to  condemn  the  teaching  of  Scottish  poetry  in  J9chools. 
All  I  said  was,  that  this  should  be  regarded  as  a  luxury,  and  as  something 
rather  to  be  learned  at  home,  while  the  teaching  of  good  English  poetry 
should  be  the  staple  of  the  instruction.  School -life  is  too  short  and  school 
subjects  <A  primary  importance  are  too  manv  to  give  us  time  for  anything 
bat  eflsentialB,  and  for  the  working  man's  child  with  its  limited  range  of 
ideafl,  and  with  a  "patois  of  its  own  to  get  rid  of»  there  is  nothing  more 
essential  than  to  obtain  the  fullest  possible  knowledge  of  the  modern 
English  language." 

Mr.  Millar  notes  specially  a  widening  in  the  range  ot  reading  Mr.  Millar. 
Mid  a  consequent  improvement  in    the    intelligence    of   the  Course  of 
pupik.     In  one  school  which  he  visited  recently  he    found  Heading  in 
the  foUowing  reading  books,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  literary  Sju^"?*^ 
and  historical  or  geographical  readers,  in  use  in  the  successive 
classes,  from  the  lowest  class  of  the  Junior  Division  onwards : — 
Cinderdla,  Lawreate  Poetry  Book;  Fairy  TaUsfrora  Qrirnvm^ 
LatirecUe  Foetry  Book  ;  Alice  in  Wonderland,  Poem9  for  the 
School/room  (Pennv  Poets) ;  MiU  on  the  Floss  (abridged),  Haw- 
thorne Reader ;  Treaswre  Iskund,  Poenis  for  the  Schodroom ; 
David  Copperfield,  Marmion.    Each  of  the  four  higher  classes 
had  its  own  lending,  library  for  Home  Reading.    Such  an  en- 
lightened conception  of  what  can  be  done  in  broadening  the 
range  of  reading  and  in  realizing  the  possibilities  of"  English  "  in 
an  elementary  school  is  well  worthy  of  imitation. 

Mr.  dark  makes  a  very  interesting  and  suggestive  contribu-  ^r.  Clark 
tion  on  this  subject.    Alter  noting  a  mark^  improvement  in 
the  teaching  of  ijiglish  he  continues : — 

**The  effe<^  6f  closer  attention  to  training  in  oral'  expression  ifi  par-  q^^I  Com- 
ticularlv  marked.    This  side  of  the  work  will  become  less  open  to  criticism  position, 
as  teacLora  b^;in  to  realize  the  value  of  story-telling,  conversation,  and 
oral  reproduction  from  the  outset ;  of  systematic,  instead  of  pccasiona},' 
oral  narration ;  and  of  the  association  of  oral  and  written  composition 
from  the  intermediate  stages  onwards.    Enquiry  has  elicited  the  fact  that 
written  comx)osition  is  not  based  on  the  orsJ  effort  of  the  pupil  so  muoK 
as  it  should  be.  '  This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  intermediate  classes, 
where  the  natural  starting-point  for  written  composition  is  the  crude  Written 
English  which  the  pupil  uses  in  giving  an  account  of  some  incident.  ComTX)si- 
Much  of  the  composition  one  reads  is  laboured  and  artificial,  and  is  largely  ^x^^  ^ 
the  product  of  too  exclusive  attention  to  the  Grammar  and  Composition- 
book  method,  which  makes  the  sentence  the  unit.  .  Practice  in  leaking 
sentences  is  indubitablv  essential,  but  let  it  proceed  as  far  as  possible  from 
the  natural  basis  of  the  paragraph.    There  is  too  much  haste  to  secure 
tangible  results  of  written  work  m  the  junior  classes.    Nothing  is  gained 
by  premature  written  composition." 
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Wider  Read-  Mr.  Clark  rightly  points  tu  carefully  cultivated  oral  ax- 
ing, pression  and  wiaer  reading  as  the  first  requisites  of  success  in 
writing.  There  is  much  need,  he  thinks,  for  an  enlarged  view 
of  the  aim  of  reading,  and  for  the  inclusion  in  every  English 
course  of  a  scheme  for  the  study  of  good  literature  from  tne  eaniest 
possible  stage  to  the  Supplementary  Course.  He  emphasizes 
the  great  value  of  School  Libraries  in  this  connection ;  and  he 
is  of  opinion  that  if  approved  methods  of  teaching  reading 
were  more  consistently  lollowed  in  the  Infant  and  Junior 
Divisions  the  children  woidd  acquire  earlier  than  they  do  the 
power  of  reading  easily  at  sight. 

Arithmetic.  Arithmetic,  more  perhaps  than  any  other  subject  of  the 
curriculum,  has  been  receiving  the  serious  consideration  alike 
ot  Teachers  and  of  Inspectors.  During  the  past  three  years,  the 
methods  of  teaching  tne  sutgect,  the  order  and  gradation  of  the 
instruction,  and  the  nature  oi  the  practice  best  fitted  to  cultivate 
intelligence  and  dexterity  in  the  solution  of  problems  have  all 
been  under  close  observation;  and  there  is  promise  of  much 
fruit  from  the  interchange  of  opinion  and  the  suggestions  which 
have  arisen  in  connection  therewith.  Teachers  have  been  as  a 
rule  responsive ;  many  have  shown  much  zeal  in  reforming  their 
methods ;  and  while,  nere  and  there,  the  attitude  has  been  some- 
what apathetic,  there  h^is  been  little  active  opposition  to  putting 
the  modem  ideas  of  teaching  the  subject  to  the  practical  test  ol^ 
experience.  From  the  reports  of  my  colleagues  on  this  subject 
I  am  able  to  draw  the  following  concmsions.  A  decided  advance 
has  been  made  in  the  Infant  and  the  Junior  Divisions  of  the 
school  Iniprovement  in  the  Senior  Division  is  not  so  marked. 
The  place  and  the  function  of  mental  arithmetic  are  being  more 
generally  recognized.  There  is  not  much  evidence  as  yet  of  the 
adoption  of  modern  methods  in  dealing  with  fractions.  The 
setting  down  of  solutions  so  as  to  show  clearly  the  reasoned 
stages  of  process  still  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 

"  Concrete  "  O^®  ^^  ^^®  leading  principles  which  should  underlie  all  the 
method.  instruction  is  the  extensive  use  of  concrete  illustration.  In  the 
earliest  stages,  notions  of  number  and  of  the  elementary  opera- 
tions are  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  to  be  got  through  the  concrete. 
There  are  pleasing  indications  that  Infant  Sdiool  Arithmetic 
is  yearly  being  more  sensibly  based  on  this  soUd  foundation, 
ana  that  there  is  somewhat  less  anxiety  than  formerly  to  pass 
as  soon  as  possible  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract.  Dr.  Dunn, 
in  an  admirable  excursus  on  the  entire  work  of  the  Infant 
School,  reports  that  increasing  attention  is  paid  to  this  principle 
in  the  best  Infant  Schools  oi  his  district,  although  the  practice 
is  by  no  means  so  general  as  is  to  be  desired.    He  reports : — 

Dr  Dunn  "  Surprisingly  good  work  is  often  done  in  the  higher  infant  classes,  €,g^ 
•  children  from  six  to  seven.  In  the  Wemyss  Coaltown  Infant  Department, 
summation  of  numbers  is  as  rapid  and  correct  as  could  be  expected  in  a 
senior  class.  The  methods  are  in  too  many  schools  mechanical ;  the 
progress  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract  is  not  sufficiently  graduated ; 
andabove  all  the  composition  and  decomposition  of  numbers  are  not  con- 
stantly and  methodically  practised.  On  the  other  hand,  ingenious  and 
attractive  expedients  are  not  ua^requently  adopted.** 
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The  method  of   teaching  the  four  simple  operations  con- Concurrent 
currently  in  the  early  stages  is  making  fair  neadway.    In  good  teaching  of 
schools  where  an  intelligent  conception  of  the  soundness  of  this  *he  simple 
plan  and  of  the   advantages  to  oe  derived  from  it  has  been  ^P^^^^^ns. 
formed,  the  results  are  most  encouraging. 

The  practice  of  referring  problems  for  solution  to  separate  Separate 
"rules'   instead  of  solving  them  by  an  application  of  the  four  "rules"  in 
elementary  operations  is  still  predominant ;   nevertheless  there  Arithmetic, 
are  healthy  indications  of  development  in  the  other  direction. 
Mr.  Jamieson,  after  reference  to  a  previous  protest  which  he  had 
made  "against  burdening  pupils  and  darkening  their  minds 
with  numerous  and  needless  arithmetical  rules,"  expresses  the 
hope,  based  on  the  prepress  already  witnessed,  that  more  intelli- 
gent methods  of  teacning  Arithmetic  will  soon  prevail  every 
where.     Dr.  Dunn  reports  : —  2>^  Dunn, 

''As  a  rule  the  arithmetic  is  well  done  so  far  as  regards  accuracy.  But 
the  rationale  of  arithmetical  processes  is  seldom  taught  even  to  the  higher 
classes.  So  long  as  a  question  comes  under  a  recognised  rule,  all  is  well ; 
but  if  it  is  informally  put,  it  is  found  to  present  difficulty.  In  a  word,  the 
teacher's  and  pupil's  endeavour  is  rather  to  bring  the  Question  within  the 
scope  of  some  particular  rule  than  to  exhibit  and  apply  the  arithmetical 
principles  to  which  the  rules  themselves  are  referable.  The  manipulation 
of  the  •  Rule  of  Three '  and  Interest  is  a  case  in  point." 

Mr.  Clark  considers  that  the  theory  of  the  subject  has  been  Mr,  Cl<irh 
slightly  more  in  evidence  this  year.  In  not  a  few  cases  senior 
pupils  were  able  to  give  an  intelligent  explanation  of  the  why 
of  operations.  He  also  makes  two  pertinent  suggestions.  More 
stress  should  be  laid  on  training  the  pupil  to  look  at  the  question 
from  every  point  of  view  to  see  where  the  ordinary  method  can 
be  shortened.  Pupils  should  be  taught  to  set  down  clearly  the 
reasoned  stages  of  process.  The  educative  value  of  the  subject 
as  an  effective  instrument  in  securing  clear  and  connected 
expression  is  thereby  enhanced. 

Theire  is  agreement    among   my  colleagues    regarding   the  Mental 
great  improvement  which  has  been  effected   in  Sie  teaching  Arithmetic 
and  practice  of  mental  arithmetic.    To  quote  a  typical  report : — 

**  There  is  a  more  general  appreciation  of  the  purpose  of  mental  arithmetic, 
and  the  results  are  correspondingly  better.  But  one  has  still  to  utter  the 
reminder  that  mental  arithmetic  is  not  a  separate  subject  to  be  got  up  from 
practising  examples  in  text-books,  but  is  the  preliminary  to,  and  arises 
naturally  out  of,  all  written  work," 

As  regards  Handwriting  little  that  is  new  falls  to  be  noted  Writing, 
this  year.  Mr.  Jamieson  is  of  opinion  that  the  highest  attain- 
able stage  of  average  proficiency  was  reached  some  years  ago, 
"  when  WriUng  ana  Spelling  were  probably  as  well  taught  as 
these  subjects  ever  will  be."  There  has  been,  he  is  inclined  to 
think,  a  lalling-off  in  neatness  of  Writing  and  Figuring  since 
more  attention  began  to  be  paid  to  other  subjects.  Mr.  Barrie 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  careful  tuition  in  the  early  stages, 
if  tne  later  results  are  to  be  a  success.  According  to  Mr.  Kmg, 
the  "  copper-plate "  of  former  days  has  passed  away ;  but  the 
time  then  spent  upon  it  was  excessive.    The  Civil  Service  style 
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is  generally  practised,  and  the  average  qualitjr  of  the  writLog  is 
tntich  improved.  He  also  refers  with  approbation  to  the  gracuial 
elimination  of  the  slate  firom  the  school-room,  on  sanitary  as  well 
as  educational  grounds.  The  vertical  style  of  writing,  Dr.  Dunn 
observes,  is  disappearing ;  and  he  does  not  regret  it,  because  it 
generally  led  to  a  oackward  slope.  Exaggerated  interspacins;  of 
letters  has  also  been  abandoned,  and  angularity  has  given  place 
to  a  more  rounded  formation  of  the  letters.  Mr.  Clark  de- 
siderates greater  speed  as  an  adjunct  to  neatness  and  legibility 
in  the  highest  classes. 

With  respect  to  Geography  and  History,  several  of  my  colleagues 
express  the  desire  for  a  much  closer  correlation  of  these  subjects 
than  is  generally  to  be  found. 


Geography. 


>'ature- 
Knowjedge. 
Mr,  JitU. 


Drawing, 


On  History  one  colleague  reports : — 

"  Since  1898  the  study  of  History  has  steadilv  spread.  In  that  year  the 
subject  in  many  districts  was  practically  moribund.  There  has  been  « 
progressive  revival,  and  there  is  now  no  school  in  this  district  in  whicn  the 
pupils  do  not  have  a  fair  understanding  of  the  main  epochs  of  British  History." 

And  on  Geography  another  colleague  reports : — 

"  The  teaching  of  Geography  has  undoubtedly  become  more  interesting ; 
it  is  generally  taught  on  a  sort  of  two-fold  concentric  system — the  geography 
of  the  world,  embracing  more  detail  from  year  to  year,  and  local  geograimy, 
embracing  a  wider  area  from  year  to  year.  More  pains  are  taken  to  connect 
the  geography  with  the  rest  of  the  work,  especiallv  with  the  reading-lesson, 
and  to  make  it  more  directly  subserve  the  end  of  cultivating  general 
intelligence  bv  arousing  the  interest  of  the  pupils  in  the  peoples  and 
institutions  of  the  countries  treated." 

On  Nature  Knowledge  Mr.  Bell,  Sub-Inspector,  in  a  report  to 
Mr.  King  on  this  branch  as  taught  in  the  Border  district,  says : — 

*''In  few  subjects  have  the  teachers  secured  such  an  unqualified  success 
as. in  Nature  Knowledge.  Naturally  plant  life  has  been  the  favourite 
theme,  but  all  phases  of  natural  history  are  represented.  From  the  Bnrgh 
School  of  Selkirk  has  radiated  a  zeal  for  entomology  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  match  in  any  other  district  in  Scotland.  Gardening  and  bee- 
keei)ing  appear  in  some  country  schools.  Bird  and  fish  life,  rocks,  etc., 
receive  attention.  But  one  would  like  to  see  more  observation  of  the  face 
of  the  sky,  by  day  and  by  night.  The  phases  of  the  moon,  the  march  of 
the  planets,  and  the  more  imix)rtant  constellations  make  interesting  and 
useful  subjects." 

For  the  past  seven  years  the  teaching  of  Drawin^^  on  modem 
lines  has  been  steadily  rising  in  auality  and  efiiciency.  Each 
year  has  been  marked  by  a  forward  movement :  methods  of  in- 
struction have  been  modified  and  improved,  and  truer  conceptions 
of  aim  and  purpose  have  been  more  generally  diffused.  The 
exceptional  progress  which  has  been  so  noticeable  is  in  great 
measure  owin^  to  the  institution  of  Article  91  {d)  Classes,  which 
furnish  facihties  to  teachers  for  becoming  conversant  with 
modern  methods  of  teaching  drawing.  To  the  teachers 
themselves  much  credit  is  due  for  the  enthusiasm  which 
they  have  displayed  in  joining  these  classes,  and  for  tiie 
consequent  extent  to  which  advantage  has  been  taken  of 
the  training  thus  supplied.  After  referring  to  a  tendency 
in  the    earlier  years  of  this  forward  movement  in. Drawing 
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to  give  to  it  more  than  its  own  share  of  school-time  to 
the  detriment  of  the  other  subjects,  one  of  my  colleagues 
justly  observes : — 

"  The  novelty  stage  is  now  past,  and  Drawing  ha£  fallen  into  its  proper 
place  as  a  regular  school  subject,  as  important  as  Writing  or  Spelling,  but 
not  more  important ;  a  subject  which  as  a  mere  matter  of  course  should 
form  part  of  every  child's  training." 

On  Drawing  several  of  my  colleagues  have  contributed  in- 
teresting and  valuable  remarKS ;  but  I  regret  that,  owing  to  con- 
siderations of  space,  I  must  here  confine  myself  to  presenting  the 
report  on  Drawing  in  the  Southern  Division  furnished,  at  my 
request,  by  Mr.  Duckett,  who  is  our  official  expert  adviser  in 
re^rd  to  the  instruction  given  in  this  subject  throughout  the 
scnools  of  the  Division. 

Mr.  Duckett  reports:— 

'*Ia  the  Southern  Division  a  considerable  advance  has  been  made  during  j/^^  Ducltit 
the  laat  few  years  in  the  quality  of  the  instruction  given  in  Drawing.    The  Keport 
educational  aspect  of  the  subject  seems  to  be  getting  more  thoroughly 
understood,  and  Drawing  is  now  looked  on  more  as  a  powerful  means  by 
which  the  general  intelligence  of  the  child  can  be  cultivated  than  as  a 
mere  technical  training  for  his  hand. 

''Some  of  the  teachers  still  find  it  difficult  to  divest  themselves  of  the 
old  mechanical  methods  which  degrade  the  child  into  being  simply  a* 
reccnrding  instrument  of  teachers'  ide>is  and  dwarf  rather  than  develop  his 
brain ;  but  in  most  cases  an^endeayour  has  been  made  to  put  the  teaching 
on  sounder  and  more  satisfactory  lines. 

''  In  Edinburgh  the  work  has  been  somewhat  retarded  by  the  unsuitable 
provision  made  in  most  of  the  schools  for  the  practice  of  Free-arm 
Drawing." 

The  state  of  the  instruction  in  Singing  does  not  differ  much  Singing.  * 
from  that  of  preceding  years.  The  conoitions  are  similar,  the 
defects  noted  are  similar,  and  criticisms  are  reiterated.  Two  of 
my  colleagues  state  that  in  many  of  the  rural  schools  the  barest 
mmimum  of  time  is  given  to  this  subject,  and  that  grudgingly. 
In  an  increasinfif  number  of  schools  instruction  in  the  sol-fa 
notation  is  supplemented  by  instruction  in  the  staff  notation,  for 
the  more  advanced  pupils.  The  sex  division  for  part  singing  is 
still  the  rule,  and  the  parts  are  often  very  unequally  balancea. 

In  the  Edinburgh  city  schools,  where  the  instruction  is  con- 
ducted by  visiting  masters,  the  quality  of  the  work  reflects  the 
merits  and  defects  of  the  system.  The  instruction  is  skilfiil  and 
on  the  best  lines ;  but,  from  the  exigencies  of  the  case,  the  periods 
of  instruction  are  not  sufficiently  frequent. 

Throughout  the  Division  ear-training  is  not  a  strong  feature. 
A  suggestion  is  made  bv  a  colleague  that  the  means  employed 
for  this  purpose  should  be  more  varied.  There  is  also  frequently 
noticeable  a  total  lack  of  acquaintance  with  rhythm.  Tnere  is 
room  for  improvement  in  voice-training.  Singing  with  tasteful 
expression  is  not  commonly  found :  but  this  is  a  quality  largely 
dependent  on  the  sympathetic  iosight  of  the  instructor. 
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The  Infant        In  the  Infant  School  are  to  be  found  the  beginnings  of  all  the 
SchooL  branches  of  instruction  common  to  the  elementary  school :  there 

are  laid  down  the  foundations  upon  which  the  superstructure  is 
to  be  reared.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  therefore,  that 
these  foundations  should  be  both  sound  and  properly  laid.  In 
the  recent  more  special  investigation  into  the  methods  of  instruc- 
tion in  Arithmetic  and  English  those  of  the  Infant  School  havo 
received  the  closest  attention;  and  it  is  in  the  Infant  School 
that  suggestions  as  to  improvement  of  method  have  been  most 
heartily  received  and  adopted. 

/>r.  Dunn.  Dr.  Dunn  has  written  a  long,  interesting,  and  exhaustive 
report  on  the  work  of  Infant  Schools  and  Departments,  based 
on  his  observations  in  the  Fife  District.  I  regret  that  owing 
to  limitations  of  space  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  quote  his  re- 
port here  in  full.  I  have,  however,  endeavoured  to  give  some  of 
the  main  points  of  it  in  the  following  precis  : — 

The  Infant        The  discipline  of  the  Infant  School  presents  peculiar  difficulties  due  to 
School :  the  unfamitiarity  of  the  young  children  with  school  life,  the  restlessness 

Discipline,  caused  by  physical  impulses  alien  to  school  control^  the  multiplicity  of 
classes  at  aifferent  stages  of  advancement,  the  inability  of  infants  to  do 
much  for  themselves,  the  necessity  of  keeping  them  healthilv  and  agreeably 
occupied,  and  the  shortness  of  the  intervals  during  which  mental  effort 
can  De  profitably  sustained.  In  general  the  disciphne  is  very  good  and  a 
sympathetic  tone  prevails. 

Distribution     ^^   the   best  schools  the  subjects  involving  the  greatest  amount  of 

of  Lessons,    nae^^tal  tension  are  assigned  to  the  forenoon,  and  the  afternoon  is  devoted 

to  recreative  instruction.   Too  frequently  the  individual  lessons  are  unduly 

prolonged ;  short  lessons  with  a  corresponding  change  of  subject  answer  best. 

Incidental         I"  many    cases  the  teaching  staff   is  inadequate  to  the    continuous 
£mploy-        instruction  of  a  given  class,  and  while  the  teacher  is  engaged  with  a  second 
inents  for      ^1^^  ^^^  former  is  set  to  some  mechanical  and  perfunctory  occupation, 
the  Infants.  Th®  favourite  resource  is  writing  on  slates,  which  often  degenerates  into 
a  mere  scrawl.    Frequent  changes  of  work  for  the  several  classes  and  a 
greater  variety  of  incidental  employment,  such  as  straw-plaiting,  brick- 
building,  paper-folding,  etc..  would  give  a  more  direct  aim  to  independent 
effort,  and  would  prove  botn  interesting  and  stimulative. 

Books  are  introduced  at  an  early  stage,  probably  in  most  cases  at  too 
early  a  stage.  Reading-sheets  are  usefully  employed ;  and  in  the  best 
schools  this  method  is  advantageously  extended  by  printing  on  the  black- 
board in  new  combinations  the  words  thus  acquired.  The  reading  books 
are  not  as  a  rule  scientifically  compiled.  In  some  schools  cards  with  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  printed  upon  them  are  distributed  to  a  number  of 
children,  and  words  are  formed  by  a  corresponding  arrangement  of  the 
children.  The  Look-and-Say  method  is  extremely  rare.  In  a  oonaideTabie 
number  of  schools  the  teacning  of  reading  by  means  of  spelling  is  being 
modified  by  some  elementary  form  of  phonic  analysis. 

The  writing  is  often  very  good,  but  the  following  defects  may  be  noted. 
The  teacher  does  not  always  present  for  imitation  a  really  neat  and 
symmetrical  specimen  of  writing.  Ornate  capital  letters  are  introduced  at 
too  early  a  stage.  The  letters  are  often  written  by  the  children  on  too 
large  a  scale.    The  supervision  is  often  defective. 

Arithmetic.  [Dr.  Dunn's  remarks  on  Arithmetic  have  already  been  alluded  to  in 
an  earlier  part  of  this  report.] 

Object  The   illu3trations   used   for    the  object  lessons  include  picture-cards 

Lessons.        photographs,  blackboard  sketching.    Picture-cards  are  often  insufficient 

in  number,  and  the  treatment  of  the  subject  is  often  conventional  and 
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UDinteresting.  Photographs  of  animala  possess  actualitv,  but  the  absence 
of  coloar  is  a  drawback.  Blackboard  sketches  are  often  well  done  in 
colonred  chalks,  bat  the  illustration  is  too  frequently  not  well  utilised. 
The  treatment  of  'animar  subjects  is  often  trivial.  As  a  rule  too  mMiy 
object  lessons  are  given.  Only  scraps  of  information  are  imparted,  withmit 
the  logical  correlation  of  facts  and  phenomena  which  should  eJways  be 
the  unseen  sub-structure  of  the  lesson.  Half  a  dozen  lessons  on  a  given 
subject  would  in  many  cases  be  more  profitable  than  a  similar  number  on 
d^erent  subjects. 

One  of  the  most  fascinating,  suggestive,  and  instructive  forms  of  the 
object  lesson,  namely,  i>icture  analysis,  is  conspicuously  neglected.  Collec- 
tions of  lithographic  illustrations  such  as  are  issued  with  Christmas 
numbers  of  periodicals  mig:ht  be  made.  The  evolution  of  the  central 
idea  of  a  picture  and  the  interpretation  of  details  form  an  admirable 
training  of  the  intelligence. 

Classification  and  the  Qualifying  Examination. 

The  (question  of  freedom  of  classification  was  dealt  with  at  some  '*  Freedom 
length  m  the  Reports  of  last  year ;  but  in  view  of  the  conditions  of  classifi- 
still  found  in  schooLg  it  seems  most  desirable  that  fiirther^* 
emphasis  should  be  laid  on  this  point.      My  own  experience, 
borne  out  by  the  reports  of  my  colleagues,  has  led  me  to  the 
conviction  that  two  points  of  vital  moment  in  the  classification 
of  schools  have  not  yet  been  realized  to  the  full  by  those  whose 
concern  it  is  to  arrange  the  gradations  in  the  school  life  of  a 
child. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  neither  necessary  nor  advisable  thatl^®^^™^ 
between  the  Infant  School  and  the  Qualifying  Examination  "®®<^®^' 
there  should  be  an  invariable  number  of  fixed  steps  which  every 
child  shall  perforce  treads 

In  the  second  place,  the  child  of  normal  capacity  who  enters 
on  school  life  at  the  age  of  five  should  be  fit  to  enter  on  the 
work  of  a  Supplementary  Course  at  the  age  of  twelve,  and 
should  thus  pass  two  years,  or  almost  twcf  years,  in  such  a  course 
before  leaving  school. 

Now  that  one  standard  of  attainment,  and  one  only,  is 
prescribed  in  the  Code  (Article  29),  there  is  no  reason  whatever 
why  the  number  of  separate  stages  of  work  preparatory  to  that 
standard  should  be  so  uniform  as  it  is.  Each  school  has  its  own 
individual  conditions  of  environment,  accommodation,  equipment, 
and  staff;  and  these  factors  ought  to  affect  the  classification  to  a 
greater  extent  than  they  do  at  present.  It  is  no  uncommon 
experience  to  find  a  teacher  in  a  small  school  struggling  with 
three  classes  and  doing  justice  to  none  of  them,  when  he  might 
do  really  effective  work  with  the  same  pupils  in  two  classes. 
Again,  one  frequently  finds  two  classes,  at  stages  of  school  life 
dmering  only  by  a  year,  in  the  charge  of  one  teacher,  who 
increases  the  quantity  and  reduces  the  quality  of  his  work  by 
holding  the  ^ups  ngidly  apart  even  where  combination  would 
be  as  easy  as  it  obviously  would  be  proper. 

It  seems  a  pity  that  some  of  the  most  important  School  P*??-^^  ^f 
Boards  should  perpetuate  the  harmful  tradition  of  six  rigidly  ^.^  \^^^  ° 
fixed  stages  by  still  referring  in  their  statistics  to  the  "  Standards    **  Stan- 
of  Codes  now  years  out  of  date,  dards." 
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Hence  too         Reference  was  made  in  a  former  Report  to  the  fact  that  in 

much  time    most  schools  the  rate  of  advancement  m  the  three  years  which 

apent  in  the  i^cceed  Infant  School  life  is  not  so  rapid  as  it  ought  to  be.    One 

Division        is  inclined  to  think  that  improvement  in  this  respect  might  be 

hastened  if  there  were  no  such  definite  line  of  demarcation 

between  the  Iniant  Department  and  the  Junior  Division  as 

generally  exists.   There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  a  child  should 

make  much  slower  progress  between  seven  and  nine  than  between 

five  and  seven  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  this  is  usually  the  case 

Improve-  As  regards  promotion,  however,  some  improvement  is  to  be 

raentasto     noted.    In  well-organized  schools  the  capable  child  no  longer 
tion^™^       requires  to  spend  an  entire  year  in  one  class  if  he  is  fit  to  be 

Sromoted  to  a  higher.  But,  as  yet,  there  seems  to  be  no 
iminution  of  the  diflBculty  arising  from  the  fact  that  children 
are  sent  to  school  at  irregular  intervals.  It  should  not  be 
beyond  the  power  of  managers  to  arrange  that  new  pupils 
should  be  sent  to  school  at  certain  fixed  dates,  and  at  those 
dates  only. 

And  in  pre-       With  regard  to  the  Qualifying  Examination  it  is  gratifying 

mentation  for  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  unanimous  testimony  of  my 

the  "Quali;  colleagues  is  to  the  effect  that  headmasters  have,  as  a  rule,  exer- 

ati^n  "^"^^  cised  due  care  in  the  selection  of  pupils  for  presentation.     These 

pupils  were  invariably  subjected  to  a  thorough  examination, 

ooth  orally  and  in  writing,  and  in  practically  every  case  they 

justified  their  selection. 

In  schools  which  have  Supplementary  Courses  it  is  natural 
to  expect  the  selection  to  be  nearly  perfect,  for  in  these  schools 
the  headmaster  knows  from  experience  just  the  type  of  pupil 
who  is  sufficiently  developed  to  enter  on  such  work  One 
particular  difficulty  is,  perhaps,  worthy  of  special  note — the  case 
of  the  child  who  is  an  absolute  "dunce'  at  some  particular 
subject,  such  as  Spelling  or  Arithmetic,  but  who  is  otherwise 
intelligent  and  mature,  it  seems  both  unfair  and  irrational  to 
stop  such  a  child  on  the  threshold.  Spelling  is  not  everything, 
and  many  an  educated  man  has  forgotten,  or  perhaps  never 
quite  understood,  how  to  "  reduce  square  yanls  to  roods." 

The  work  of  examination  was  often  materially  simplified  by 
the  opportunity  given  to  the  Inspector  of  seeing  the  work  which 
had  been  doneby  the  pupil  from  day  to  day.  This  was  possible 
only  in  those  schools — as  yet  too  few — in  which  slates  have 
been  superseded  by  some  more  suitable  apparatus. 

Too  few  The  percentage  of  pupils  who  pass  on  to  the  Supplementary 

pupils jmss  Courses  is  ^till  far  from  what  it  might  be.  I  find  that,  in  the 
on  to  Sup-  session  1904-05,  from  the  schools  under  the  Edinburgh  School 
CourBes*'^  Board  11 06  children  left  at  the  age  of  fourteen  without  ha\Tng 
passed  the  Qualifying  Examination.  Of  these,  647  left  from 
classes  below  what  corresponds  to  Standard  V.,  and  69  from 
the  Junior  Division.  While  careful  estimate  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  in  ideal  conditions  11  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  on  the 
roll  should  each  year  reach  the  Qualifying  Stage,  the  percentage 
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actually  attaining  this  stage  during  the  past  session  was  in 
Edinburgh  6*3;  m  Leith,  5'4;  and  in  Glasgow,  4*7.  And  with 
i^egard  to  Perth  Mr.  Clark  says  in  his  report : — 

**  Statistics  show  that  in  fichools  generally  the  proportion  of  pupila  who 
pass  the  Qualifying  Examination  and  receive  the  benefits  of  a  full  year's 
instruction  in  the  Supplementary  Course  is  not  nearly  what  vaight  be  ex- 
pected from  the  total  roll.  To  take  a  concrete  instance,  in  the  course  of 
the  year,  265  pupils  were  presented  at  the  Qualifying  Examination  from 
Perth  (BurglO  schools,  or  6  per  cent,  of  the  roll.  Of  these,  nearly  50  per 
cent,  will  be  fourteen  years  of  age  before  they  have  completed  a  year  in  a 
Supplementary  Course." 

To  this  somewhat  unsatisfactory  state  of  things  several  causes  Causes  of 
contribute.  Late  entry  into  school  is  one  of  these;  irregularity  this, 
of  attendance  another ;  frequent  change  of  school  a  third.  There 
must  always  remain  a  small  proportion  of  children  whose  pro- 
gress will  be  retarded  by  povsical  causes.  While  all  these 
Factors  are  undoubtedly  powerful,  it  is  still  possible  that  a  good 
deal  mi^ht  be  done  through  the  imnrovement  of  ox-ganization 
and  classification.  In  at  least  one  school  in  the  Edinburgh  district  A  remedy, 
a  separate  class  has  been  formed  of  those  children  who,  were  no 
special  means  adopted,  would  not  reach  the  Qualifying  Stage  at 
all.  A  skilful  teacher  has  been  put  in  charge  of  this  class,  and 
the  pupils,  after  receiving  special  attention  for  a  period  which 
varies  with  the  individual,  are  able  to  ioin  the  classes  in  which 
others  of  their  own  age  are  found.  This  method  is  of  course 
an  expensive  one,  as  the  class  must  be  very  small,  and  the 
teacher  highly  qualified ;  but  the  end  thoroughly  justifies  the 
means. 

On  the  whole,  to  secure  that  the  number  of  pupils  who  spend 
at  least  one  full  year  in  a  Supplementarjr  Class  shall  approach  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  the  hitherto  unattained  normal  is  now,  and 
must  be  for  some  years  to  come,  a  matter  calling  for  serious  con- 
sideration and  for  united  effort  among  all  who  have  the  cause  of 
Primary  Education  at  heart. 

Towards  the  attainment  of  this  I  make,  in  concluding  this  8uggesti<  n 
section  of  my  report,  the  follo^vinf2[  definite  suggestion,  to  which  on  reforni 
I  would  specially  invite  the  attention  ot  managers  and  teachers,  ^f  organiza- 
It  is,  that  they  snould  rid  themselves  entirely  of  the  trammels  of  ^j^°  ??^ 
the  old  three-year  "  Standard  *'  organization  of  the  Junior  Divi-  tio^inTho 
sion,  and  arrange  the  classification  of  the  School  so   that   the  Junior 
pupil  may  cover  this  Junior  Division  stage,  not  in  three  years,  Divisior. 
hut  in  two.       By  such   reorganization  a  whole  year  of  the 
children's  school  life  will  be  saved ;  and  it  is  needless  to  do  more 
than  merely  point  out  how  much  this  will  help  towards  making 
the  valuable  work  of  the  Supplementary  Course  a  more  fully 
realized  and  a  more  effective  portion  of  iho  Primary  Scliool 
curriculum.     And  that  this  reform  is  quite  practicable,  there  is 
not  the  slightest  doubt.     The  old  Standards  were,  most  unfortun- 
ately, fixed  solely  with  reference  to  Arithmetic.     Yet  I  have 
found  cverv  teacher  to  whom  I  have  put  the  point  quite  ready 
to  admit  that  a  child  who  had  gone   through  a  good  Inlant 
I>epartment  might  be  safely  passed  on  into  Standard  II.,  or  could 
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at  any  rate  quite  well  oyertake  in  Arithmetic  the  work  of  the 
first  three  Standards  in  two  years  instead  of  three.  In  one,  at  least, 
of  the  Edinburgh  schools  it  has  latterly  been  the  practice  to 

{promote  a  whole  cIjiss  from  the  Infant  Division  to  "  Standard 
I."  and  another  from  "Standard  L,"  to  "Standard  III.";  and  in 
a  Leith  school  I  recently  found  not  only  the  regular  adoption  o 
the  same  practice,  but  even  the  promotion  of  a  class  of  the 
brightest  pupils  from  the  Infant  Department  (one  of  the  best  I  ever 
saw,  it  is  only  fair  to  say)  direct  to  Standard  III.  Nevertheless, 
in  spite  oi  the  absolute  freedom  now  encouraged  as  to 
gradation  of  the  stages  in  the  teaching  of  Arithmetic,  to  the 
ordinary  teacher  or  manager  these  three  "  Standards  "  still  mean 
three  years ;  and  so  the  matter  rests  in  all  but  the  as  yet  excep- 
tional schools  where  those  in  authority  really  think  out  tor 
themselves  the  problem  of  what  curriculum  and  what  classifi- 
cation are  best  fitted,  in  all  the  circumstances  of  each  school,  to 
secure  the  due  progress  of  every  pupil. 

It  is,  of  course,  mr  the  sake  of  the  scholars  and  in  the  interests 
of  educational  efficiency  that  I  urge  this  much  needed  and  quite 
practicable  reform  of  the  customary  organization.  But  the 
adoption  of  it  may  be  expedited  if,  on  a  lower  plane.  School 
Boards  and  Managers  of  Voluntary  Schools  are  reminded  of  the 
specially  liberal  grant  allowed  under  Article  21,  and  of  the  con- 
sequent increase  to  their  finances  that  would  accrue  from  their 
having  a  much  larger  proportion  of  their  scholars  enrolled  in 
Supplementary  Courses. 

Supplementary  Courses. 

My  last  year's  Report  discussed  at  considerable  length  the 
general  principles  underlying  the  successful  management  of 
Supplementary  Courses.  The  consensus  of  opinion  expressed 
by  my  colleagues  of  the  Southern  Division  in  the  reports 
which  they  have  furnished  this  year  is  that,  for  the  most  part, 
these  principles  have  received  careful  consideration  at  the 
hands  of  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  such 
Courses.  I  shall  now  endeavour,  summarizing  the  reports 
of  my  colleagues,  to  ^ve  an  account  of  what  is  actually  being 
done  in  the  different  Districts  of  the  Southern  Division. 

Of  the  work  of  these  Courses  in  general  it  is  most  gratifying 
to  be  able  to  speak  in  terms  of  nearty  praise.  The  aim  of 
Sunplementary  Course  work  seems  to  nave  been  more  fully 
realized  than  was  the  case  last  vear,  and  in  many  instances  it 
is  happily  true  that,  as  Mr.  Millar  remarks,  "  a  good  pupil  of  a 
good  Supplementary  Class  has  been  put  on  the  way  to  become 
an  intelligent,  well-informed  citizen." 

The  quality  of  the  work  varies,  of  course,  a  good  deal  accord- 
ing to  the  type  of  school,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
some  of  the  Dest  work  is  to  be  found  in  quite  small  rural 
schools. 

While  the  teachers  have  taken  up  the  work  with  much 
spirit.  School  Boards  have  not  always  been  equally  awake  to 
tneir  responsibilities.    As  Mr,  King  says—"  The  idet^  is  a  new 
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one,  and  some  of  the  Boards  want  a  year  or  two  to  think 
about  it  Others  would  be  willing  to  allow  a  class  to  bo 
started,  if  they  could  be  quite  sure  that  it  would  bring  no 
additional  burden  on  the  rates." 

Another  difficulty,  and  one  which  specially  affects  country    - 
schools,  is  tha,t  in  very  many  cases  tne  children  are  nearly 
fourteen    before  they  are    qualified   to  enter  a    Course.      &) 
long  as  this  continues,  these  Courses  cannot  flourish. 

'file  directions  in  which  improvement  is  both  desirable  and  Possible  im- 
possible are  clearly  enough  defined.    In   the   first  place,  the  P'^^®°^®^*^ 
methods  adopted  are  not  always  those  which  tend  to  give  the 
fullest  possible  scope  to  individual  initiative  and  independent 
work  on  the  part  of  the  pupil.     This  is  most  evident  in  schools 
where  the  classes  are  large.     On  this  Mr,  Clark  remarks  : — 

**  The  pupils  might  be  more  grouped,  and  the  several  groups  be  treated 
as  units  with  separate  lines  of  investigation  to  follow.  Experience  will 
m]|Kest  many  means  of  doing  this." 

j5i  the  second  place,  the  reauirements  of  Schedule  V.  are 
nearly  always  much  more  fully  carried  out  than  those  of 
Schedule  VI.  This  defect  is  especially  noticeable  in  schools 
which  profess  a  Commercial  Course. 

There  is  complete  agreement  on  the  part  of  my  colleagues  English. 
as  to  the  very  great  value  of  the  work  which  has  been  done  in 
English.     On  mis  point  Mr.  Millar  says : — 

'^In  the  best  of  these  Courses  a  wide  range  of  reading  is  covered  at  school 
and  at  home.  It  goes  without  saving  that  moat  of  the  reading  is  done 
silenUy  with  pencil,  note-book,  and  books  of  reference  at  hand,  under  the 
supervision  and  management  of  the  teacher,  the  work  being  tested  by  oral 
and  written  composition  exercises." 

As  a  rule,  the  pupils  make  acquaintance  with  several  of  the 
literary  classics;  but  this  is  not  all.  To  quote  again  from 
Mr.  Millar:— 

**  In  several  of  the  schools  the  weekly  edition  of  the  "Times  "  is  used  for  Use  of 
newspaper  study,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  an  instrument  newspapers. 
better  fitted  for  the  purpose  in  view.  In  some  schools  again,  the  pupils 
make  for  themselves  books  of  newspaper  cuttings,  noting  in  pencil  the 
points  which  they  have  had  to  look  up  m  their  books  of  reference.  Some 
of  these  books  show  a  remarkable  power  of  discriminating  the  really  im- 
portant and  interesting  from  the  trivial.  If  the  Supplementary  Courses 
did  no  more  than  teach  the  pupils  to  know  a  good  news])aper  from  an 
indifferent  one,  and  to  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  those  parts  of  a 
newHpaijer  which  deal  with  matters  of  more  than  local  and  ephemeral 
interest,  they  would  still  be  giving  them  a  very  useful  equipment." 

In  too  many  cases,  pupils  m  Supplementary  classes  are  over-  Over-teach- 
taught.  Some  teachers  have  not  yet  sufficiently  realized  thati^S* 
learning  and  being  taught  are  not  by  any  means  one  and  the 
same  tning ;  nor  nave  they  come  to  recognize  that  a  class  of 
pupUs^  eacn  eamestlv  and  silently  working  at  his  own  particular 
task,  may,  after  all,  be  leammg  far  more  than  the  best 
teacher  could  possibly  teach  them  m  a  much  longer  time.  Mr. 
Clark  refers  to  this  in  connection  with  Reading,  and  adds : — 

"There  is  still  a  danger  of  being  too  prescriptive,  and  of  making  the 
Home  Reading  too  much  of  a  tasK.  The  pupil  should  be  allowed  con- 
siderable latitude  in  the  choice  of  book.  Tne  cultivation  of  the  habit  of 
browsing  at  will  is  highly  desirable,  and  the  practice  which  obtains  in 
gome  flchoels  of  aUowing  freedom  of  selection  from  a  lengthy  list  of  books 
Ib  one  to  be  commended." 
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Of  the  courses  outlined  in  Schedule  VI.,  the  Commercial  Course 
is  the  least  satisfactory,  probably  because  it  is  the  least  distinctive. 
In  too  many  cases  it  has  a  strong  savour  of  the  old  curriculum 
for  Ex-VI.  pupils,  v/ith  too  little  of  the  really  practical  in  it. 
More  useful  and  interesting  work  is  generally  to  be  found  in  the 
Industrial  Course,  with  Woodwork,  and  in  the  Household 
Management  Course  for  Girls, 

"Where  the  teacher  is  adequately  competent,  the  Rural  Course 
is  most  valuable ;  but  only  a  few  of  the  teachers  as  yet  possess 
the  necessary  qualifications  for  making  such  a  course  a  success. 
Dr.  Dunn,  speaking  of  the  Fife  district,  reports : — 

"In  some  cases,  as  at  Gateside  and  Flisk  schools,  the  children  have 
garden-plots  assigned  to  them,  careful  observations  of  vegetable  growth  are 
made,  and  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  natural  orders  of  plants  is 
being  acquired.  Pollination  of  plants  is  almost  always  carefulljr  explained 
and  illustrated.  Knowledge  of  soils  and  rocks  is  generally  defective.  Land 
measurement  is  usually  applied  to  the  playground  or  an  ai^oining  field 
placed  at  the  teacher's  disposal  by  the  proprietor." 

In  the  Perthshire  district  most  of  the  courses  combine  parts  of 
the  Rural  with  parts  of  the  Commercial  Course.  Mr.  Clark,  while  he 
is  of  opinion  that  much  in  the  way  of  training  the  children's 
powers  of  observation  and  of  reasoning  has  been  accomplished 
by  the  Rural  Course,  is  not  so  clear  as  to  the  value  oi  much 
of  the  Book-keeping  and  Commercial  work.  He  says : — **  There 
is  a  tendency  to  over-ambition.  Time  might  be  savea  for  practice 
which  would  secure  greater  expertness  in  Arithmetic  ana  speed 
in  Handwriting." 

Geometry  forms  part  of  almost  all  the  courses,  but  many 
teachers  appear  to  find  great  diflBculty  in  teaching  the  subject  oil 
modem  lines  without  sacrificing  the  theoretical  aspect  to  the 
purely  mechanical. 

While  Household  Management  forms  part  of  many  courses,  it 
is  apt  to  be  inadequately  taught  owing  to  the  diflSculty  of 
bringing  the  girls  into  direct  contact  with  domestic  operations. 
Dr.  Dunn  remarks :—  "  In  some  cases,  the  teacher's  wife  nas  taken 
the  girls  into  her  own  house — and  has  been  rewarded  by  the 
allegation  or  insinuation  that  she  is  getting  her  cleaning,  eta,  done 
for  her.*' 

In  several  districts  an  endeavour  has  been  made  in  the  case  of 
town  schools  to  concentrate  the  qualified  pupils  as  much  as 
possible.  This  has  been  done  in  Hawick,  Galasniels,  and  Perth. 
Mr.  Clark  gives  the  following  interesting  details  concerning  the 
Perth  centre : — 

'*In  Pert^  all  the  pupils  who  pass  the  Qualifying  Examination  are  cen- 
tralised in  Caledonian  Road  Public  School— an  arrangement  which  has  met 
with  the  success  I  anticipated.  As  the  result  of  carefully  devised  schemes, 
able  supervision  and  effective  handling  of  the  classes,  the  full  advantages 
of  the  Industrial,  Commercial,  and  Household  Management  courses  are 
secured^  Each  of  these  courses  is  conducted  in  its  entirety  on  the  lines  laid 
down  in  Schedule  VI.  Of  222  pupils  who  were  enrolled,  76  boys  foUowed 
the  Industrial  course,  91  pupils  the  Commercial  Course,  and  55  girls  the 
Household  Management  Course.  Statistics  as  to  age  point  to  the  formation 
of  second  year's  classes  in  all  the  Courses." 

The  real  value  of  the  individual  Records  of  Work  to  be  kept 
by  the  pupils  (Article  29,  II.)  has  not  yet  been  clearly  enough 
recognizea  bv  the  majority  of  teachers.  I  cannot  do  better  than 
quote  what  Mr.  Clark  says  on  this  important  subject : — 
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**It  is  important  that  the  infonnation  obtained  should  be  set  forth 
in  WjBll-digested  and  orderly  form.  In  several  schools  this  has  not  been 
rea1i$ed.  As  in  all  the  divisions  of  a  school,  so  in  the  Supplementary 
Coorae,  the .  Record-Books  ought  to  form  a  i-eady  index  to  the  instruction. 
They  are  often  sorappy  in  content  and  careless  in  penmanship.  As  such, 
they  are  worse  than  useless  to  the  pupil ;  for  not  only  does  he  miss  the 
training  in  keeping  a  full  informative  record,  an  exercise  valuable 
in  itself,  but  he  loses  the  discipline  of  a  careful  habit  A  well-kept  Record 
ought  to  indicate  in  clear,  concise  form  not  only  what  the  pupil  has  done, 
but  how  he  has  done  it.  It  is  the  latter  aspect  of  the  Record  that  is  so 
often  conspicuous  b^r  its  absence.  * 

In  one  highly  important  aspect  the  effect  of  these  Courses  General 
has  been  ot  immense  benefit.  Since  their  advent  one  has  report. 
observed  with  much  pleasure  the  development  of  a  new  type  of 
pupiL  The  atmosphere  which  prevails  in  a  good  Supplementary 
Course  is  somehow  different  from  what  is  found  m  the  other 
Divisions  of  the^  school.  Greater  freedom  is  allowed  to  the 
individual,  and  the  pupil  is  made  to  feel  that  he  is  now  making 
a  real  preparation  for  tne  life  which  lies  beyond  school — but  at 
last  withm  appreciable  distance.  Maturity  of  judgment  and 
reliance  on  personal  effort  are  possible  to  the  Supplementary 
pupil  in  a  greater  degree  than  to  the  pupil  in  a  Secondary 
School ;  and  from  this  point  of  view  Supplementary  Courses,  well 
conducted,  form  an  excellent  coping-stone  to  the  sub-structure 
of  elementary  instruction  which  it  has  been  the  work  of  the 
previous  school  years  to  erect. 

Higher  Grade  Schooi^  (or  Departments). 

The  number  of  Higher  Grade  Schools  (or  Departments)  in  the  N'umber  of 
Southern  Division  is  29 ;  of  which  number,  5  have  been  added  to  Higher 
the  list  during  the  past  session.    These  29  schools  are  geographi-  Grade 
cally  distributed  as  follows : — In  the  county  of  Edinburgh  there  Schools. 
are  14  (6  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  2    in    Leith,    4  in    the 
smaller  burghs,  and  2  in  villages) ;   m  the  county  of  Fife,  6  ;    in 
the  counties  of  Clackmannan,  Linlithgow,  and  Perth,  2  each ; 
and  in  the  counties  of  Haddington,  Roxburgh,  and  Stirling, 
1  each. 

The  latest  addition  to  the  list — Edinburgh,  St.  Thomas  of 
Aauin's  RC.  H,G.S, — is  worthy  of  special  note  as  providing  the 
oiiy  Roman  Catholic  Higher  Grade  School  in  Scotland  outside 
of  Lanarkshire.    It  is  for  girls  only. 

All  these  schools  have  now,  I  am  glad  to  report,  adopted  the  The  normal 
normal  cmriculum  indicated  in  Article  138  of  tne  Code  of  1905w  curriculum 
Some,  it  is  true,  are  still  working  in  the  third,  or  second  and  (^*^-  ^^)- 
third  years'  courses,  under  their  former  more  complex  and  less 
8atis£Etctory  organization ;  but  in  two  years  at  most  the  normal 
curriculiun  should  be  in  full  operation  in  all  the  Higher  Grade 
Schools  (or  Departments)  of  the  Division. 

The   following  Table,  which  I  have  drawn  up  as  likely  to  g^tistics  of 
provide  a  basis  for  useful  comparison  as  to  attendance  and  roll  and 
progress  in  future  years,  gives  complete  details  as  to  the  number  classifica- 
of  (binary  Pupils  and  of  Pupil  Teachers  who  are  at  present  *'®'^- 
under  instruction  in  these  29  Higher  Grade  Schools : — 
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Scrutiny  of  this  Table  reveals  a  few  facts  worthy  of  particular 
note  at  present. 

1.  Of  the  Ordinary  Scholars,  those  in  the  Second  and  Third  Lar^p  pro- 
Years  and  those  beyond  the  Third,  all  taken  together,  form  Portio*i  o^ 
little  more  than  one-half  (521  per  cent.)  of  the  total  number;  ^jy  -jjj* 
and  the  number  in  the  Third  Year  is  less  tlian  one-half  (45*7)  of  Yint  Year 
the  number  in  the  Second  Year,  and  barely  one-third  (331)  of  of  Course. 
the  number  in  the  First  Year.  I  have  not  been  able  to  compile 
corresponding  statistics  for  last  year:  but  I  know  that,  were 

they  available,  they  would  give  still  more  striking  evidence  of 
what  is  as  yet  one  of  the  gravest  weaknesses  of  our  Higher  Grade 
Schools ;  nameljT,  that  there  are  admitted  to  these  schools  large 
numbers  of  pupils  who  have  no  serious  intention  or  desire  to 
pursue  a  course  of  higher  instruction,  and  that,  consequently, 
there  is  a  deplorable  depletion  of  the  roll  in  each  successive  year 
of  the  Higher  Grade  Course.  This  matter  has  been  pressed  upon 
the  attention  of  School  Boards  during  the  past  session,  and  1  am 
hopeful  that  the  statistics  of  future  years  will  show  a  steady, 
though,  it  maj  be,  but  gradual  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils 
who  give  evidence  of  their  intention  of  pursuing  the  Higher 
Grade  Course  until  they  reach  its  indicated  normal  goal,  the 
gaining  of  the  Intermediate  Certificate. 

2.  In  contrast  to  what  is  the  case,  as  a  rule,  in  the  Elementary  Excess  of 
stages,  the  girls  are  in  a  decided  majority  in  the  Higher  Grade  ffirls  over 
Schools.     Among  the  Ordinary  Scholars  the  proportion  of  girls  boys 

to  boys  is  rather  more  than  14  to  11  (572  to  4 28  per  cent).  ||?^°« 
That  this  excess  of  the  number  of  girls  over  the  number  of  boys  in  Qrf^^e'^ 
attendance  at  Higher  Grade  Schools  will  tend   to  increase —  pupils, 
especially  in  the  more  advanced  years  of  the  course — is,  I  think, 
highly  probable;  for  there  are,  m  most  localities,  many  more 
inducements  to  boys  than  to  girls  to  leave  school  at  the  age  of 
15  or  16,  and  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  boys  than  of  the 
girls  are  likely  on  reaching  tne  goal  of  the  normal  course  to  pass 
on  to  .the  definitely  Secondary  Schools  m  preparation  for  the 
professions.    Hence  I  should  like  to  see  on  the  part  of  School  ^'^  ,   * 
Boards  who  have  charge  of  Higher  Grade  Schools  greater  readi-  Post-Inter- 
ness  to  recognize  the  need  that  there  is,  or  very  soon  will  be,  for  mediate 
the  provision  of  distinctive  courses  of  Post-Intermediate  instruc-  Courses 
tion  specially  designed  to  prepare  the  girls  of  these  schools  for  specially  for 
their  mture  duties  as  mothers  of  families  and  managers  of  house-  ^ 
holds.     As  yet  we  are  badly  off  in  Scotland  for  schools  of  this 
type. 

3.  The  columns  above  that  refer  to  Pupil  Teachers  present  Large  ex- 
some  points  of  very  special  interest.      While  among  the  Ordinary  cess  of  girls 
Scholars  the  girls  outnumber  the  boys  only  in  the  proportion  of  ^^®^  *^A® 
about  14  to  11,  there  are  of  the  Pupil  Teachers  rather  more  than  f^^ff    ^ 
four  times  as  many  girk  as  boys.     JDoubtless,  many  of  tJie  girls  Teachers. 
among  the  ordinary  scholars  look  forward  to  becoming  teachers, 

either  through  apprenticeship  or  otherwise ;  but  yet  it  is  to  be 
noted,  in  connection  with  what  I  have  just  been  urging  in  the 
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preceding  para^aph,  that  of  the  total  number  ot  2899  girls 
only  345 — or  only  about  one-eighth — ^are  Pupil  Teachers. 

There  is  an  obvious  relation  between  the  great  excess  of  girl 
Pupil  Teachers  over  boy  Pupil  Teachers  and  the  great  dispro- 
portion of  the  sexes  in  the  staffing  of  our  Elementary  Schools. 
It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that,  as  the  demand  for  special 
teachers  for  Higher  Grade  work  increases  and  as,  perhaps, 
trained  teachers  come  to  be  more  in  request  for  Secondary 
Schools,  the  balance  between  the  sexes  in  the  teaching  profession 
will  be  somewhat  readjusted. 

Q      .  It  is  very  noteworthy  that  out  of  430  Pupil  Teachers  in  all  in 

d^^ise  in  ^^®  above  table  only  30  are  to  be  found  in  the  first  two  years, 
number  of  and  that  more  than  three-fourths  (77*7  per ,  cent.)  of  the 
junior  whole  are  "  beyond   the  third   year  "  of  the  normal   Higher 

apprentices.  Grade  curriculum.  This  points  to  two  conclusions  :  first,  that 
the  engagement  of  apprentices  under  sixteen  years  of  age  has, 
at  least  under  School  Boards  in  towns,  been  almost  com- 
pletely given  up;  and,  secondly,  that  there  has  been  within 
recent  years  a  very  marked  advance  both  in  the  educational 
attainments  and  in  the  average  age  of  our  Pupil  Teachers.  Ot 
those  as  to  whom  the  above  table  gives  recora  many  must,  on 
being  apprenticed,  have  been  ready  to  enter  upon  the  work  ot 
the  third  year  of  the  Higher  Grade  Course.  No  fewer  than  334 
are  beyoncl  the  third  year ;  and  of  these  a  large  proportion  are 
abeady,  as  specified  in  the  returns,  "  over  eighteen  years  of  age," 
and  had  completed  a  three  years'  Higher  Grade  Course  before 
entering  upon  their  two  years*  apprenticeship. 


PupU 
Teachers. 


Nine  of  the  schools  in  the  above  table  serve  as  centres  for  the 
instruction  of  the  Pupil  Teachers  of  their  districts.  Except 
where — ^as  in  the  two  lai^gje  Higher  Grade  Public  Schools  in 
Edinburgh — the  organization  and  staffing  are  such  as  to  form 
the  classes  attended  by  the  Pupil  Teachers  into  a  practically 
separate  and  self-contained  department,  these  "Central  Classes  ' 
for  Pupil  Teachers  inevitably,  owing  to  their  special  conditions 
of  attendance  and  work,  introduce  very  undesirable  complica- 
tions into  the  organization  and  workm^  of  a  normal  Higher 
Grade  School.  This  consideration,  combined  with  what  I  have 
just  noted  as  to  the  age  and  advancement  of  Pupil  Teachers 
nowadays,  seems  to  point  to  the  fact  that  the  time  is  now  ripe 
for  deferring  any  practical  training  of  apprentices  to  the  teaching 
profession  until  after  they  have  attained  the  standard  of  the  In- 
termediate Certificate,  and  for  dealing  with  this  training  as,  along 
with  their  further  education,  a  particular  type  of  specialization 
in  a  Post-Intermediate  Course.  But  in  view  of  Your  Lordships' 
Minute  of  30th  January,  1905,  which  will  doubtless  bring 
about  a  complete  reconsideration  of  the  arrangements  for  the 
training  of  apprentices,  as  well  as  of  those  for  the  training  ot 
adult  teachers,  I  need  not  enter  further  into  this  matter  here. 

As  I  mentioned  in  my  General  Report  of  last  year  on  this 
tv^T?^  9^.  Division,  my  predecessor.  Dr.  Stewart,  had,  owing  to  his  long  iB- 
this  yearr^**  ness,  been  unable  to  take  direct  personal  charge  of  the  ^'-^  — 
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Grade  instruction  throughout  the  Diyision.  In  consequence,  my 
own  work  this  year  in  connection  with  the  Higher  Grade  Schools 
of  this  Division  has  in  all  its  main  features  been  simply  a 
repetition  of  the  corrasponding  work  that  I  had  to  do  in  the 
Western  Division  last  year — with  this  difference,  that,  owing  to 
my  other  official  duties,  I  have  had  less  time  here  to  devote  to 
the  personal  inspection  of  the  Higher  Grade  Schools.  I  have 
to  thank  all  my  colleagues  in  charge  of  Districts  for  the  great 
amount  of  vaJUiable  hmp  which  they  have  so  readily  riven  in 
connection  with  the  inspection  of  these  schools,  as  well  as  for 
the  reports  upon  them  wnich  they  have  kindly  furnished. 

Throughout  the  Higher  Grade  Schools  of  the  Division  much  ^^JJ^"?* 
earnest,  able,  and  efficient  work  is  being  done  in  the  iield  of  Qf  Higher 
higher  instruction     The  teachers  generall]^  are  competent  and  Grade  work 
keenly  earnest  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties ;  and  everywhere  in  the 
I  have  found  the  managers  most  zealous  for  the  promotion  of  l^i^ision. 
higher  education,  and  anxious  for  guidance  and  ready  to  adopt 
advice  as  to  the  best  methods  for  securing  this. 

Yet  the  Higher  Grade  work  as  a  whole  is  still  in  its  mitiatory  1^*/^^^^^ 
and  tentative  stage.    In  too  many  cases — though,  I  am  glad  to  and  tenta- 
say,  to  a  steadily  decreasing  extent — there  is  still  Lack  of  clearly  tive  stage. 
conceived  aim,  of  properly  defined  and  duly  limited  curricuhim, 
of  sufficiency  of  special  staff,  and  of  wise  local  co-ordination  of 
existing  schools.    To  enter  into  any  discussion  of  these  points 
would    be    merely  to   repeat    what    I    wrote  upon  them  in  Reference  to 
full  detail  in  my  last  year's  General  Report  on  the  Western  |*8^  year's 
Division.    I  beg,  therefore,  here,  with  Your  Lordships'  permission,  Renort  on 
simply  to  direct  the  attention  of  all  who  are  concerned  in  the  the 
Higner  Grade  Schools  of  the  Southern  Division  to  the  relative  Western 
section  of  that  report.  Division. 

As  a  conclusion  to  this  section  of  my  present  report  I  quote 
here  Dr.  Macnair's  report  upon  the  Science  and  Art  work  in  the 
Higher  Grade  Schools  of  the  Division : — 

"All  the  Higher  Grade  Schools  now  have  laboratories,  in  most  cases  j^f'jf^' 
adapted  for  work  in  either  Chemistry  or  Physics.    Some  of  those  recently  ^ooratones 
built  are  very  well  equipped  and  suitable  for  their  purpose.    The  laboi  atories 
at  Bo'neseL  «funiper  Qreen,  Penicuik  and  West  Calder  may  be  mentioned  as 
particularly  good  specimens  of  their  kind.     In  a  few  cases  (e.^.,  Jedburgh 
and  Backhaven)  the  laboratories  are  mere  makeshifts  which  should  be  Buper- 
seded   as  (quickly  as  possible  bv  better  arrangements.    The  supply  of 
apparatus  is  generally  less  liberal  than  it  should  be,  and  there  is  a  pretty  Apparatus. 
eommon  tendency  to  economise  by  allowing  three  or  even  four  pupils  to 
work  together  with  only  a  single  set  of  apparatus.    To  do  this  is  to  nve  up 
much  of  the  value  of  a  trainmg  in  Elementary  Science,  which  ought  con- 
stantly to  throw  the  pupil  on   his  own  resources  both  in  preparing  his 
experiments  and  in  observing  the  results. 

"  In  nearly  all  the  schools  the  Science  curriculum  of  the  first  two  years  ^^irnculum 
foUows  pretty  closely  the  lines  of  Circular  234,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  teacher  is  ^^^  work, 
also  the  teacner  of  Mathematics.  This  arrangement  is  a  very  good  one,  for 
much  of  the  work  of  the  first  year's  Science  course  can  be  brought  into  very 
close  connection  with  that  in  Mathematics  and  almost  every  experiment 
can  be  made  the  basis  of  interesting  problems  in  Arithmetic  and  Algebra. 
Speaking  generally,  the  work  is  well  aone,  though  there  is  still  much  room 
for  improvement.  There  is  still  much  waste  of  time  and  efibrt  due  to  two 
causes— want  of  experience  of  similar  work  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  and 
want  of  time  for  renearsing  experiments  and  prepanng  apparatus. 
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Staffing.  **The  latter  sonrce  of  inefficiency  is  dne  to  the  fact  that  nearl^r  all  the 

Higher  Grade  Schools  are  seriously  understaffed.  The  official  requirement 
of  one  teacher  for  every  thirty  pupils  does  not  seem  to  take  account  of  the 
fact  that  in  Science  only  about  eighteen  pupils  can  be  taught  together; 
while  the  third  year  classes  in  all  subjects  are  as  a  rule  very  smalL 
Further  the  Head  Master  appears  to  be  generally  counted  as  one  of  the 
8ta£f^  re^rdless  of  the  fact  that  his  time  should  be  largely  occupied  in 
supervision^even  when  he  has  not  got  a  large  elementary  school  to  look 
after  in  addition  to  the  Higher  Grade  school. 

Traming  of       '*  As  to  the  other  cau^e  I  have  mentioned — want  of  experience  on  the  part 

teachers.  of  the  teachers— this  will,  in  the  nature  of  things,  tend  to  be  removed  in 
time.  Something  has  also  been  done  by  the  excellent  Summer  Courses 
conducted  at  the  Glasgow  Technical  College  to  help  teachers  by  giving  them 
a  trainmg  in  experimental  work  under  highly  qualified  experts.  It  says 
much  for  the  enthusiasm  of  the  teachers  that  a  considerable  number  from 
this  Division  sacrificed  a  large  portion  of  their  holidays  in  order  to  attend 
these  classes  at  their  own  expense.  Next  year  I  hope  to  see  a  still  larger 
number,  and  I  hope  that  School  Boards  will  not  hesitate  to  encourage  their 
attendance  by  giving  extension  of  holidays  when  necessary. 

Drawing,  "The  teaching  of  drawing  in  the  Higher  Grade  Schools  is  generally  on 

good  lines  though  there  are  great  variations  in  the  merit  of  the  work,  and 
most  teachers  are  inclined  to  give  too  much  help  and  leave  too  little  to  the 
observation  of  the  pupils.  Most  of  the  work  is  done  with  the  pencil ;  but 
the  use  of  the  brush  and  of  colours  is  gaining  ground,  and  the  interest 
aroused  by  the  attempt  at  further  representation  is  found  to  react 
beneficially  on  the  whole  of  the  work. 

Provision  of     "  It  is  unfortunate  that  in  many  schools  the  provision  of  materials  is  left 

materials,  to  the  pupils,  with  the  result  that  unsuitable  colour  boxes  are  bought  and 
the  work  suffers  in  consequence. 

Object  "Object  drawing  shows  a  nreat  advance  on  the  work  of  a  few  years  ago, 

drawing.  both  in  accuracy  and  in  rapiaity,  while  there  has  also  been  a  great  advance 
in  the  variety  of  objects  chosen  for  representation.  It  is  worth  while  to 
point  out,  however,  that  kitchen  utensils  are  not  the  only  suitable  subjects 
for  use  in  the  drawing  lesson,  and  that  wherever  possible  the  objects  used 
should  be  beautiful  as  well  as  useful. 

Free- arm  "Free -arm  dniwing  might  with  advantage  be  practised  more  generally 

drawing.        than  it  is." 

I  present  as  Appendices  the  following  special  papers : — 

I.  Precis  of  "Report  on  Physical  Training  in  Schools,"  by 
Captain  Foster,  Inspector  of  Physical  Training. 

II.  "  Report  on  Instruction  in  Cookery  and  Laundry  Work  in 
the  Schools  of  the  Southern  Division/'  by  Miss  Cravrford,  In- 
spectress  of  Cookery,  etc. 

In  bringing  my  report  to  a  close  I  beg  leave  to  express  my 
warm  thanks  for  the  valuable  help  in  the  preparation  of  it  which 
has  been  ^ven  to  me  by  Mr.  Crombie  and  Mr.  Robb,  Sub- 
Inspectors  in  the  Edinburgh  District. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

My  Lords, 

Your  Lordships'  obedient  Servant, 

A.  E.  SCOUGAL. 

To  the  Right  Honourable 

The  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education  in  Scotland. 
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APPENDIX  No.  1. 


Precis  of 

Report  on  Physical  Training  in  Schools, 

by  Captain  Foster,  Inspector  of  Physical  Training. 

Captain  Foster  has  furnished  a  comprehensive  and  exhaustive  report  on 
this  unportant  aspect  of  educational  work.  It  is  a  source  of  much  regret 
that^  owing  to  considerations  of  space,  the  report  cannot  be  printed  in  full, 
but  the  following  extracts  may  serve  to  indicate  the  main  points  requiring 
consideration. 

**  The  impression  is  undoubtedlv  growing  in  the  teaching  profession  that 
much  more  use  can  be  made  of  Physical  Exercises  in  the  future  to  assist 
Mental  Studies,  and  that  better  results  will  be  attained,  without  the  same 
Krear  and  tear  to  Pupils  and  Teachers  by  more  careful  attention  to  the 
physiod  needs  of  children  during  school  life. 

''Fears  are  now  often  expressed  to  me  that  the  true  balance  between  the 
time  devoted  to  Mental  Studies  and  to  Physical  Exercises  has  not  yet  been 
attained.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  time  devoted  to  a  well-considered 
system  of  Physical  Training  would  not  be  time  subtracted  from  Mental 
Studies,  but  tmie  added. 

Elementary  Schools. 

'*  The  teachers  appear  to  be  very  pleased  that  a  general  handbook—*  The 
Syllabus  of  Physical  Training  for  use  in  Public  Elementary  Schools  '—has 
been  issued  by  the  Department  and  is  being  adopted  by  School  Managers. 
The  '  Svllabus '  lays  doT^n  a  system  which,  though  not  ideal,  is  vasUy 
better  than  no  system.  In  the  light  of  experience,  it  may  be  possible  to 
amend  and  improve  the  *  Syllabus.' 

^  Under  various  Boards,  different  arrangements  are  made  for  the  Physical 
Training  of  children.    The  systems  may  be  classed  as  :— 

"  (a).  Visiting  Drill  Instructors  carry  out  the  whole  of  the  exercises,  except 
in  tne  Infant  Departments  and  Junior  Divisions,  the  teachers  taking  no 
part  in  the  Physi(»d  Training  of  their  classes. 

**  (6).  Visiting  Drill  Instructors  carry  out  part  of  the  exercises,  the  teachers 
taking  their  share. 

"  (tf).  The  Staff  of  the  schools  carry  out  the  whole  Physical  Training 
without  assistance. 

^(d).  Some  School  Boards  have  a  combination  of  (a),  (6),  and  (c). 

''In  thepast.none  of  theee  systems  can  be  said  to  have  worked  satisfactorily. 

"  Where  the  work  has  been  done  by  Visiting  Instructors,  the  classes  were 
often  very  large,  so  that  all  might  receive  some  period  of  exercise,  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  Code.  The  lessons  had  to  be  hurried  through, 
boys  and  gins  of  all  ages  of  the  Senior  Division  receiving  similar  move- 
ments and  in  equal  quantities.  The  Visiting  Instructors  in  some  cases 
were  not  satisfactory  and  their  methods  were  unsuited  for  school  purposes. 
At  some  schools  the  Visiting  Instructors  gave  the  boys  what  was  called 
'Military  Drill,'  consisting  principallv  of  the  'Formation  of  Fours'  and 
marching  in  different  formations  about  the  school  yard.  The  heavy 
stamping  of  the  children's  feet  appeared  to  be  a  great  desideratum,  and 
drill  so  performed  is  utterly  worthless  for  either  military  purposes  or 
j^ysical  development    The  time  could  be  better  spent  in  performing 
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systematic  and  scientific  free  standing  movements  to  secure  harmonious 
development  of  the  whole  body  and  vital  organs,  to  overcome  the  bad  effects 
of  the  confinement  in  school  and  the  tendency  to  stoop,  and  to  gain  that 
briskness  and  good  carriage  which  are  so  lacking  with  many  school 
children. 

*'  In  schools  where  the  teachers  take  part  or  all  of  the  Phvsical  Exercises, 
their  own  training  in  the  subject  was  not  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  carry 
out  the  lessons  with  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  pupils.  Arm  exercises 
occupied  far  too  important  a  place  in  most  lessons.  I  am  sure  that  lack  of 
attention  to  good  carriage  and  correct  position  accounts  for  the  disap- 
pointing results  of  the  School  Physical  Training,  many  of  the  older  classes 
seen  having  worse  figures  and  carriage  than  the  younger  classes. 

'*  There  appears  to  be  a  general  idea  that  country  school  children  do  not 
require  the  same  amount  of  Physical  training  or  attention  as  town  school 
children.  Many  have  to  walk  considerable  distances  to  school  and  the 
.  older  children  assisting  in  farm  work,  etc.,  are  thought  to  get  ample  physical 
exercise.  After  visiting  a  number  of  purely  country  schools,  I  am 
impressed  with  the  conviction  that  systematic  and  scientific  Physical 
Training  is  most  urgently  needed  by  all  such  children.  Much  of  the 
physical  work  they  do  tends  to  misshape  their  frames  and  to  produce  one- 
sided development.  Though  generally  the  children  have  a  very  healthy 
appearance  and  excellent  physique  in  respect  of  size  and  bone,  there  are  far 
too  many  bad  figures  ;  they  are  lacking  in  alertness,  and  awkward  in  gait 
and  carnage.  All  these  defects  could  be  overcome  by  suitable  and  correc- 
tive exercises  properly  applied,  and  their  future  good  health  confirmed  by 
the  correct  shaping  of  thsir  young  bodies. 

Time  Devoted  to  Physical  Exercises. 
"  This  varies  considerably,  even  in  schools  under  the  same  Board.  In 
some  schools  no  time  is  allowed  for  the  physical  training  of  the  highest  and 
Supplementary  classes.  One  half  hour  per  week  given  in  one  leason  is 
certainly  quite  inadequate.  It  should  be  quite  possible,  with  proper 
management,  to  devote  one  to  one  and  a  half  nours  per  week  to  Physical 
Training.  There  should  be  a  general  ^tem  in  all  schools  of  taking  a  few 
minutes^  exercise  between  lessons.  The  recreative  short  periods  would 
always  afford  an  excellent  opportunity  to  throw  open  doors  and  windows, 
where  ventilation  is  by  these,  and  to  air  the  class-room  without  incon- 
venience or  danger  of  catching  cold. 

Suitable  Clothing  during  J^xercise. 
**  I  think  it  most  important  that  the  boys  of  all  classes  should  be  en- 
couraged to  remove  tneir  coats,  waistcoats,  and  collars  daring  Ph^'sical 
Exercises.  Besides  the  danger  of  chills  and  the  personal  discomfort,  free 
movement  is  impeded,  and  the  clothes  may  be  severely  strained.  The 
pupils  would  possibly  pay  more  attention  to  the  cleanliness  and  tidiness  of 
their  underclothing  if  they  knew  they  would  have  to  remove  coats,  etc  It 
is  also  most  essential  that  ^mnastic  shoes  should  be  worn.  They  can  be 
so  cheaply  purchased  that  in  all  schools  where  the  parents  are  fairly  well 
to  do,  the  pupils  could  be  asked  to  provide  themselves  with  them.  In  poor 
localities,  the  shoes  might  be  proviiied  from  the  proceeds  of  concerts,  etc. 
Girls  should  be  encouraged  to  provide  themselves  with  simple  gymnastic 
costume,  which  could  be  worn  for  school  work. 

SwiM)iiiNO  AND  Washing. 
**  Certain  School  Boards  have  made  very  ample  provision  in  their  schools 
for  bathing  and  swimming  for  the  pupDs.  Other  School  Boards  hav«  not 
made  these  arrangements,  and  do  not  make  use  of  the  existing  Public 
Baths.  Where  Swimming  Baths  exist,  within  reasonable  distance  of 
Public  Elementary  Schools,  it  seemi  m  )st  important  that  facilities  should 
be  given  for  the  pupils  to  make  use  of  them.  The  present  arrangements, 
or  want  of  arrangements,  between  Municipil  Authorities  and  School 
Boards  are  not  sati.stactory.  In  Physical  Training,  Swimming  may  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  best  exH.rcises,  and  it  helps  to  inculcate  habits  of 
cleanliness.  I  am  sure  that  the  provision  of  baths  for  sehools  situated  in 
bad  naighbourhoods  would  be  attended  with  most  beneficuil  results.  It 
soema   most   important  that  children  from  filthy  and  degraded  homes 
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should  be  given  the  opportunity  of  learning  habits  of  cleanliness  and 
decency  under  comfortaole  conditions.  It  seems  a  pity  to  place  baths  in 
dark  and  dismal  comers,  where  the  washing  and  cleansmg  have  to  be  done 
under  the  most  cheerless  and  penitential  conditions,  hardly  tending  to 
inonease  the  chUd's  love  of  soap,  water,  and  air.  I  would  strongly  urge  the 
ample  provision  of  warm  water. 

School  Games. 

"  When  the  Physical  Training  is  put  on  a  higher  footing  in  schools,  games 
may  receive  due  attention  as  forming  part  of  the  scheme,  and  Teachers  may 
take  more  interest  in  them.  School  games  and  physical  training  may  be 
regarded  as  complementary.  With  proper  organisation,  I  am  sure  much 
more  use  could  be  made  of  the  public  parks  and  private  grounds  I  would 
very  strongly  advocate  that  each  Public  Elementary  School  should  be 
allowed  one  day  towards  the  end  of  the  summer  session  for  school  sports. 
These  would  be  entirely  for  the  school  itself,  and  quite  apart  from  the 
inter-school  ^mes  and  competitions  which  at  present  exist.  The  various 
events  would  be  so  arranged  that  all  would  have  their  chance,  both  the 
strong  and  the  weak,  the  deformed  and  the  timid.  In  slum  schools,  it 
seems  particularly  important  that  games  should  receive  special  attention. 
They  may  help  later  to  keep  both  boys  and  girls  out  of  mischief,  by  giving 
them  hedtby  recreation  ana  interest. 

School  Gymnasiums. 

"The  newer  schools  have  been  provided  generally  with  excellent  central 
halls  and  gymnasiums,  where  the  Physical  Training  of  the  pupils  can  be 
carried  out  under  the  most  favourable  and  cheerful  conaitions,  inde- 
pendently of  the  weather.  Many  of  the  older  schools  are  much  handi- 
capped by  their  want  of  both  halls  and  gymnasiums.  The  Physical 
Exenises  are  conducted  either  in  the  classrooms  or  in  the  playground,  and 
the  disadvantages  are  obvious. 

**  The  present  school  gymnasiums  are  fitted  often  with  unsuitable  and 
cumbersome  apparatus,  more  suitable  for  military  gymnasiums  than  ior 
school  training  purposes.  The  floor  space  is  broken  up  and  limited  by 
fixed  ladders,  parallel  bars,  etc.,  and  an  undue  amount  of  dust  is  generally 
present  owing  to  the  structure  of  the  mattresses.  I  would  strongly  urge 
that  Swedish  apparatus  should  be  gradually  introduced  into  existing  drill 
halls  and  gymnasiums,  these  fittings  all  being  of  a  moveable  nature, 
eaving  the  floor  space  entirely  clear  when  they  are  not  in  use. 

Feeding  of  School  Children. 

"  Under  most  Town  School  Boards,  a  small  proportion  of  the  children 
are  underfed,  especiallv  during  the  winter  months.  Many  of  these  are 
provided  for  by  the  efforts  of  private  societies  and  charitable  people.  In 
the  larger  cities  the  Municipal  Authorities  issue  a  number  of  dinner  tickets. 
Where  these  tickets  are  issued,  the  children  usually  obtain  their  meal  or 
dinner  at  some  eating-houi<e  in  tbe  neighbourhood.  This  does  not  seem  a 
very  satisfactory  arrangement,  as  no  real  check  can  be  kept  on  the  quality 
of  the  food  supplied.  Where  arrangements  are  made  to  provide  a  mid -day 
meal  at  the  scnool  itself,  I  am  sure  the  children  get  a  far  more  wholesome 
and  nutritive  meal,  and  take  it  with  some  attention  to  the  decencies  of 
life.  In  winter  in  some  country  districts  headmasters  have  started  soup 
kitchens  with  most  beneficial  results. 

*^  I  attach  great  imp(»rtance  to  breakfast  for  underfed  or  starving  children. 
Cocoa  and  bread  or  porridge  would  give  them  the  nourishment  ihey  want 
to  enable  them  to  derive  benefit  from  their  morning's  work  in  school,  when 
the  greatest  mental  effort  is  demanded  of  them.  The  preparation  and 
distribution  of  the  meal  would  not  entail  much  extra  work.  This  may 
not  h^  quite  in  accordance  with  medical  opinion,  which  attaches  more 
importance  to  a  dinner  meal,  but,  from  an  eaucational  point  of  view,  two 
fair  meals  seem  to  me  much  better  than  one  full  meal.  Meals  sboula  not 
be  free.  It  is  rare  to  find  a  child  who  cannot  get  *from  its  parents  tbe  few 
pence  required  during  the  week. 
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Reoosd  of  Physical  Measurements. 

*'  Now  that  more  systematic  attention  is  being  given  to  the  physical 
needs  of  the  young  in  all  State-aided  schools,  womd  it  not  be  a  good  thing 
to  start  some  simple  records  of  physical  measurements  and  other  facts 
regarding  the  pupils  attending  these  schools  ?  The  records  might  be  made 
aonually,  and  give  the  age,  height^  weight,  and  a  few  oliier  particulars 
regarding  each  child.  Such  a  form  could  easily  be  completed  by  the  class 
teacher.  If  the  work  was  divided  over  the  year,  it  would  not  interfere 
with  the  ordinary  work,  or  be  an  undue  burden.  The  records  would  be 
of  great  national  interest  and  importance.  Any  improvement  or  deteriora- 
tion of  any  section  of  the  population  would  be  readily  detected  if  the 
statistics  were  kept  throughout  the  country  according  to  a  uniform  system 
which  would  allow  of  tabulation  and  comparison.  Besides,  the  record 
would  be  a  check  on  the  present  system  of  physical  exercises  carried  out 
in  schools.  The  Glasgow  School  Board  have  already  commenced  such 
records. 

Medical  Inspection. 

'*No  system  of  medical  inspection  exists  at  present  in  public  elementary 
schools  in  Scotland.  Partial  medical  inspections  have  been  made  in 
selected  schools  in  various  towns. 

"  My  impression  is  that  if  any  medical  inspection  is  attempted  by  School 
Boards,  it  should  certainly  commence  with  the  children  attending  slum 
schools.  Children  attending  schools  in  more  fortunate  neighbourhoods 
receive  generally  some  attention  as  regards  their  health  and  cleanliness, 
and  live  under  much  more  favourable  conditions.  Their  needs  are  not  so 
urgent  as  those  of  children  from  the  poorest  quarters  of  large  cities.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  ijarents  of  these  unfortunate  girls  and  ooys  practic- 
ally disregard  their  duties,  and  are  entirely  indifferent  to  the  weU-being 
of  their  families. 

The  Physical  Training  of  Pupil  Teachers. 
*'  Some  general  system  is]  required  for  the  physical  training  of  pupil 
teachers,  and  for  their  instruction  in  the  principles  of  educational  bodily 
exercises.    At  present,  under  some  boards,  pupu  teachers  do  not  get  any 

Shysical  exercises,  or  the  attendance  has  been  made  voluntary,  with 
isappointing  results.  These  unsatisfactoij  arrang;ement8  are  accounted 
for  by  pressure  of  work  in  other  subjects.  From  their  appearance  it  would 
seem  that  the  pupil  teachers  themselves  often  neglect  to  take  exercise, 
and  possibly  re^rd  it  as  a  waste  of  time  which  mi^nt  be  spent  in  mental 
study.  This  disregard  of  the  rules  of  health,  and  this  lack  of  attention 
to  the  cultivation  of  physical  energy  and  fitness  are  undoubtedly  most 
prejudicial  both  to  bodi^  well-being  and  to  sound  intellectual  progress. 
They  cannot  be  regarded  as  good  preparation  either  for  their  course  as 
students  at  training  centres  or  for  their  future  work  in  schools. 

'*  I  should  strongly  advise  the  pupil  teachers  not  to  attempt  violent  or 
long  continued  exercise  durinf^  hard  mental  work.  Moderate  corrective 
exercises  are  what  they  require.  They  should  be  tau^t  limits  to  be 
observed  in  physical  exercise  in  order  that  it  may  be  useful  and  not 
harmful  to  cerebral  activity.  In  a  word,  during  a  most  critical  age.  pupil 
teachers  often  stiive  to  study  under  the  worst  conditions  for  intellectual 
work,  bodily  health,  and  growtL 

"  The  physical  exercises  which  I  have  observed  were  conducted  on  the 
same  lines  as  those  for  school  children,  and  were  hardly  of  a  nature  to  be 
very  useful  or  beneficial  to  future  teachers.  By  the  time  girls  and  boys 
reach  the  age  to  become  pupil  teachers,  they  should  have  mastered  the 
usual  school  exercises,  and  be  ready  to  receive  instruction  in  the  principles 
underlying  the  various  movements,  the  special  purpose  of  each  series  of 
exercises,  and  how  each  of  these  prepares  the  body  for  the  next.  They 
should  at  the  same  time  get  a  general  idea  of  the  proper  grading  of 
exercises  in  a  lesson  suitable  to  the  average  age  and  physical  powers,  of  a 
class.  The  methods  of  progression  from  we  simple  to  the  complex, 
from  the  easy  to  the  severe,  should  be  explained  and  illustratea 
to    them.     If    such    a    course    were     followed,    the    pupil    teachers 
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HioHXR  Class  Schools. 

**The  conditions  in  these  schools  are  quite  different  from  those  of 
•elementary  schools.  In  such  schools  it  seems  certain  that  the  physical 
training  will  always  have  to  be  carried  out  by  Bpecial  instructors.  It 
4ippears  desirable  that  the  subject  should  be  put  gradually  on  a  higher  and 
more  scientific  footing,  that  the  future  instructors  should  have  more 
special  training  and  theit  Swedish  apparatus  might  be  introduced  to  allow 
of  greater  variety  of  movements  and  to  make  it  possible  to  make  greater 
use  of  corrective  exercises  for  special  cases. 

"  With  regard  to  the  lessons  seen  during  my  visits,  the  exercises  given 
to  different  classes  did  not  seem  to  be  very  suitably  graded,  especially 
those  for  the  junior  pupil&  and  would  not  ensure  even  development  of 
the  whole  body.  Muscular  development  appeared  to  be  the  chief  object  in 
view.  The  very  gradual  and  careful  process  of  building  up  and  shaping 
the  young  bodies,  securing  sound  health,  well-shaped  chests^  and  straight 
spines,  appeared  to  be  rather  lost  sii^ht  of.  Want  of  attention  to  correct 
starting  positions  was  very  noticeable.  The  i>hy8ical  training  in  these 
scho(^  cannot  be  said  yet  to  be  systematic  or  scientific  It  does  not  meet 
the  requirements  of  those  weak,  backward,  and  delicate  children  who  are 
most  in  need  of  it,  and  who  are  unable  or  disinclined  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  games  and  amusements  of  their  more  vigorous  companions. 
At  some  bovs'  schools  it  seemed  to  be  rather  the  fashion  to  adopt  a 
slouching  walk  and  general  bad  carriage. 

Dunfermline  Physical  Training  College. 

*'  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  next  few  years  the  Dunfermline  Physical 
Training  College  will  turn  out  a  supply  of  thoroughlv  trained  instructors 
available  for  aU  schools.  Although  the  staff  of  the  Carnegie  Gymnasium 
have  supervised  and  partly  conducted  the  physical  training  of  Dunferm- 
line public  school  children  only  a  few  months,  and  the  time  allowed  each 
week  is  extremely  limited,  the  results  are  already  very  striking  and  show 
what  thoroughly  scientific  and  properly  graded  physical  exercises  can  do 
for  the  young,  l^e  class  of  teachers  from  Dunfermline  schools  who 
•attended  the  91  i^d)  class  at  the  Camesie  Gvmnasium  during  the  first  half 
of  this  year,  attained  a  far  higher  standard  than  any  other  that  I  have  seen 
since  I  commenced  work  in  Scotland. 

Conclusion  and  Suggestions. 

"  My  main  impression  is  that  the  physical  training  in  all  schools  cannot 
be  satisfactory  imtil  the  subject  is  put  on  a  higher  and  more  systematic 
And  scientific  footing.    To  this  end  I  would  suggest  :— 

**(L)  That  the  larger  school  boards  should  engage  the  services  of  specially 
trained  experts,  as  vacancies  occur  in  their  present  staff  of  visiting  in- 
structors. Unooubtedly  some  of  the  present  instructors  are  unsatisfactory 
and  unsuited  for  physicieLl  school  training. 

'*(iL)  That  in  cases  where  no  instructors  are  at  present  engaged,  these 
special  experts  should  be  engaged  at  once. 

^  (iiL)  That  in  country  districts  several  small  boards  should  combine,  as 
the  managers  of  the  Boman  Catholic  schools  have  done,  to  engage  an 
expert 

^'(iv.)  That  pupil  teachers  should  receive  special  attention  and  instruct- 
tion  fnnn  these  experts. 

''(v.)  That  physical  training  should  be  considered  as  part  of  ordinary 
education ;  and  that  teachers  should  take  an  active  part  in  the  training  of 
their  classes,  assisted  by  the  experts  engaged  by  tibe  managers. 

"tvi-)  That  greater  use  should  be  made  during  the  school  day  of 
recreative  exercises  and  more  attention  be  paid  to  ventilation. 

^  (viL)  That  in  infant  and  junior  defiartments  ffreat  attention  should 
he  paid  to  correct  fundamental  or  starting  positions.^ 
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Report  on  Instruction  in  Cookery  and  Laundry  Work  in  the 
Schools  of  the  Southern  Division,  by  Miss  Crawford,  Inspectress 

of  Cookery,  etc. 

Slow  bat  steady  progress  has  been  made  throughoat  this  Division  as 
regards  Cookery  and  Laundry  Work. 

Edinburgh,  In  Edinburgh  district  Cookery  is  taught  in  nearly  all  the  elementary 
schools  and  m  many  of  the  higher  grade  schools.  Laundry  work, 
however^  progresses  very  alow]y,  and  the  number  of  schools  in  which 
this  subject  is  included  in  the  domestic  course  is  abnormally  small. 

Housewifery  Housewifery  has  been  introduced  into  many  of  the  city  schools,  and 
much  excellent  work  has  been  done  in  this  connection,  in  manv  cases, 
however,  this  subject  is  taught  in  the  Cookery^  class-room,  and  often  the 
results  are  disappointing  to  teachers  and  pupils  alike.  Neither  subject 
can  ever  be  satisfactorily  or  successfully  taught  until  the  bocurd  sees  its 
way  to  provide  suitable  accommodation  and  equipment.' 

Cooking  by       Cookin|j^  hy  gas,  instead  of  the  open  fire  or  range,  is  still  too  common 
gas.  in  this  district,  especially  in  schools  in   the  poorer  parts  of  Uie  city. 

The  pupils  scarcely  know  what  a  range  means,  and  cooking  is  made  so 
easy  for  them,  and  so  totally  unlike  anything  they  can  ever  carry  out 
in  their  own  homes,  that  in  a  large  measure  much  of  the  instruction 
goes  for  nothing. 

In  Fife  district  some  excellent  cookery  and  laundry  class-rooms  have 
been  and  are  being  erected.  The  work  here  has  advanced  very  rapidly, 
and  hardly  a  village  school  remains  unprovided  for  in  this  respect. 
The  county  council  nas  established  classes  in  almost  every  nook  of  the 
county,  and  school  children  and  adults  alike  share  the  privileges.  Many 
of  these  classes  are  in  the  meantime  conducted  in  the  village  hall, 
often  under  rather  uninviting  conditions  and  great  disadvantages,  yet  in 
ihany  respects  similar  to  the  inconveniences  experienced  in  the  homes 
of  many  of  the  pupils.  Much  satisfactory  work  has  been  accomplished, 
and  it  was  often  a  matter  of  surprise  and  encouragement  to  note  iJie 
change  effected  in  the  pupils,  not  only  in  the  manipulation  of  materials 
and  accuracy  in  weighing,  but  also  m  their  improved  appearance  as 
regards  cleanliness,  dress,  and  general  bearing. 

Stirling,  In  Stirling  district  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  much  progress. 

Many  of  the  schools  here  have  recently  had  excellent  class-rooms  added 
for  the  teaching  of  both  subjects,  and  the  number  of  schools  in  which 
these  subjects  now  find  a  place  nas  been  greatly  increased  within  the 
past  two  years.  In  many  of  the  rural  schools  of  this  district,  the  work 
IS  undertaken  by  the  infant  mistress  or  another  member  of  the  8ta£ 
and  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  report  on  the  thoroughness  and  success  oi 
her  efforts. 

Perth,  P^rth  district  shows  little  advance.    Instruction  in  domestic  subjects 

is  mainly  confined  to  the  town  schools.  Owinfi;  to  insufficient  accom- 
modation or  other  local  causes,  neither  subject  nas  yet  found  entrance 
into  many  of  the  smaller  schools. 


Fife. 
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General  Report  for  the  year  1905  by  A.  R.  Andrew,  Esq.,  M.A., 
<me  of  His  Majesty's  Qhief  Inspectors,  on  the  Schools  in  the 
Western  Division  of  Scotland. 


Mr  Lords, 


Glasgow. 
January,  1906. 


I  have  the  honour  to  present  a  General  Report  on  the  work  Changes  lu 
of  the  Western  Division.  It  came  under  my  charge  in  October,  ^**^* 
1904,  upon  the  transference  of  His  Majesty's  Chief  Inspector, 
Mr.  Scougal,  to  the  Southern  Division,  owing  to  the  much  regretted 
death  of  Dr.  Stewart.  While  the  Govan  and  Dumbarton  District 
was  continued  to  the  end  of  the  working  year  under  my  general 
supervision,  the  work  of  inspection  in  it  was  practically  under  the 
charge  of  His  Majesty's  Inspector,  Mr.  W.  G.  Fraser.  Mr.  W.  W. 
McKechnie,  His  Majesty's  Inspector,  took  charge  of  the  BanfE 
and  Orkney  District  in  the  beginning  of  November,  and  his  place 
was  filled  by  the  appointment  to  the  staff  of  the  Glasgow  District 
of  Mr.  D.  H.  Crawford,  Junior  Inspector.  The  Staff  of  the  Division 
was  further  strengthened  by  the  promotion  of  Mr.  David  Thompson 
Sub-Inspector  1st  Class,  to  be  His  Majesty's  Inspector,  and  by  the 
transference  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Murray,  promoted  to  be  Junior  Inspector, 
from  the  Southern  to  the  Western  Division.  The  very  sudden 
death  of  Mr.  S.  D.  Black,  in  whom  the  Department  lost  a  most 
faithful  and  efficient  officer,  led  to  the  promotion  of  Mr.  D.  Johnston 
to  be  Sub-Inspector  of  the  1st  Class,  and  the  vacancy  thus  caused 
was  filled  up  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  George  Murray. 


School  Supply. 

The  population  of  the  industrial  districts  in  the  immediate  Glasgow 
neighbourhood  of  Glasgow  steadily  increases ;  in  Glasgow  itself  the  School 
numbers  are  practically  unaltered  since  last  year.    Consequently  ^^^^^  ^^^' 
the  greatest  activity  in  the  direction  of  increased  school  supply 
may  be  looked  for  rather  outside  than  within  the  Central  School 
Board  area.     Indeed,  so  far  as  the  School  Board  of  Glasgow  is 
concerned,  it  may  be  said  that  "  when  the  sites  selected  are  built  on, 
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and  when  the  schools  in  course  of  erection  are  completed,  the 
school  provision  of  the  Glasgow  School  Board  may  be  regarded 
as  thoroughly  satisfactory  in  quantity  and  quality."  As  will  be 
seen  from  the  statistical  table  annexed  to  this  section,  five  schools 
are  in  course  of  erection  in  this  area,  and  four  new  schools  are 
contemplated  ;  thus  the  ideal  state  of  matters  foreshadowed  will 
not  be  reached  immediately,  though  it  may  be  realised  in  the  near 
future. 

The  £oard  are  fully  aware  of  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the 
premises  in  the  case  of  six  of  their  present  schools,  and  will  in  due 
course  take  measures  to  remedy  all  defects. 

Govanand  The  district  chiefly  affected  by  the  increase  of  the  industrial 
Dumbarton,  population,  an  increase  due  in  large  part  to  migration  from  other 
districts,  including  Glasgow — ^is  Govan  and  Dumbarton.  The 
establishment  of  large  new  public  works  has  led  to  a  very  great 
addition  to  the  number  of  workers  and  their  children  living  in  and 
around  Gydebank.  The  re-construction  or  enlargement  of  existing 
schools,  such  as  Dalmuir  Public  School,  has  been,  or  will  be,  carried 
out  in  consequence,  and,  when  the  streets  of  tenement  houses  now 
being  built  are  fully  occupied,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  Boards 
concerned  will  require  still  further  to  increase  the  available  ac- 
commodation. 

New  Schools  The  opening  of  the  new  Victoria  Public  School,  and  the  rebuild- 
opened.  ing^  and  opening  as  a  practically  new  School  of  Church  Street 
PubUc  School,  have  been  the  outstanding  events  of  this  year  with 
regard  to  school  supply  in  Govan.  The  activity  of  the  Govan 
Parish  School  Board  has  also  been  shown  by  several  additions  to 
and  improvements  in  the  existing  school  buildings  of  the  Board, 
more  especially  three  new  Infant  Departments  which  have  been 
provided  at  E  inning  Park,  Copeland  Road,  and  Rosevale  Street 
Public  Schools. 

Renfrew-  There  seems  to  be  a  certain  slackening  in  the  pace  at  which  the 

shire,  School  Boards  of  Renfrewshire  and  Lanarkshire  have  hitherto 

Lanarkshire,  g^jjiyen  to  make  school  supply  keep  abreast  or  ahead  of  school 
population.     In  both  cases  reference  is  made  by  the  District  Inspec- 
Effect  of  the  tors  to  the  effect  of  the  Education  Bill  of  last  Session  on  School 
Education     Board  policy  in  this  matter.    School  Boards,  they  agree  in  saying. 
Bill,  1905.     ^gj,^  naturally  unwilling  to  enter  on  large  and  expensive  schemes  of 
building  or  re-construction  when  their  corporate  existence  was  in 
debate.    Hence  it  was  only  with  difficulty  that  they  could  be  per- 
suaded to  take  action,  except  in  the  most  pressing  cases.    This 
probably  accoimts  for  the  continuance  of  the  temporary  premises, 
which  are  in  use  at  such  places  as  Port  Glasgow  and  Renfrew,  and 
for  the  fact  that  accommodation  is  found  to  be  inadequate  at  such 
important  centres  as  Motherwell,   Cambuslang,   Cambusnethan, 
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and  Shettleston :  at  the  last  named  place,  however,  a  new  school  has 
been  opened,  and  in  the  otheis  tlie  provision  of  increased  accom« 
modation  is  contemplated. 

In  Ayrshire,  where,  in  many  places,  the  growth  of  the  industrial  Ayrshire, 
population  is  the  chief  factor  in  the  problem   of  school  supply, 
School  Boards  have  done  a  considerable  amount  of  work  in  the 
direction  of  providing  increased  accommodation.    On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  almost  wholly  rural  South  Western  District  (No.  10), 
though  new  schools  are  recorded  in  the  towns  of  Dumfries   and  Dumfries 
Annan,  and  at  Cummertrees,  yet  improvements  on  school  premises  ^i^j^^v 
chiefly,  and  necessarily,  take  the  shape  of  new  class-rooms,  im- 
proved play  grounds,  sheds  and  offices ;  and  although  in  these  direc* 
tions  useful  improvements  have  been  carried  out  at  no  fewer  than 
thirty  schools,  there  are  stiU  many  places  where  complaint  has  to 
be  miade  of  the  absence  of  shelter  sheds  or  of  teachers'  rooms,  or  of 
a  still  more  serious  defect-^the  inadequacy  or  complete  absence 
of  a  pure  water  supply. 

In  the  purely  rural  districts  school  provision  is  now  often  in  excess  Rural 
of  requirements.  In  Argyllshire,  for  instance,  there  has  been  a  per-  P^^'A^^f? 
manentdecreaseofpopulation,  showing  itself  in  the ''empty  spaces"     ^^  *  ^^' 
of  many  country  schools.    Consequently,  when  the  fabric  itself  is 
satisfactory,  and  is  kept  in  good  repair  (and  this  is  usually  the  case), 
it  is  but  seldom  that  new  or  enlarged  premises  are  required. 

Several  of  the  District  Inspectors  bear  warm  testimony  to  the  Supply  of 
energy  and  zeal  of  the  managers  of  Catholic  schools  in  making  pro-  VcJuntary 
vision  for  the  increasing  demands  made  upon  them  by  the  growth       ^  ^' 
of  this  section  of  the  community  in  the  West  of  Scotland.    Although 
not  so  finely  equipped  and  furnished  as  the  most  modem  of  the 
Public  Schools,  nor  so  well  provided  with  cloak-rooms,  drill  halls, 
teachers'  rooms,  and  workshops,  the  new  voluntary  schools  in  the 
Glasgow  district  are  nevertheless  *'  serviceable  structures,"  and 
are  vastly  better  than  the  provision  they  replace.    In  Paisley  and 
Greenock,  where,  it  appears,  better  accommodation  for  the  Catholic 
children  is  urgently  required,  the  managers  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  able 
Boon  to  supply  the  deficiency. 

Among  the  many  matters  of   general  interest  dealt  with  by  School 
His  Majesty's  Inspector,  Mr.  D.  Munro   Fraser,  in  his  report  on  ? "f  ^^J^ 
♦School  Supply,  is  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  difficult  (B)  Renfrew- 
question  of  school  provision  in  the  burgh  of  Johnstone  was  dis-  shire, 
cussed  and  decided.     The  Board  have  been  able  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  the  Department,  and  of  a  large  section  of  the  community, 
by  agreeing  to  erect  a  new  school  on  a  convenient  site  instead 
of  proceeding  with  their  original  plans. 

The  only  other  matter  which  calls  for  special  notice  under  this  Truant 
head  is  the  opening  of  the  new  Truant  School  at  Shettleston  under  ^^??}  ** 
the  management  of  the  School  Board  of  Glasgow.    Although  not  ^*^®^"^^^"- 
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receiving  grants  through  Your  Lordships'  Department,  this  school 
may  be  mentioned  here,  as  of  great  educational  importance  and 
interest.  The  building  is  beautifully  situated,  is  architecturally 
a  pleasing  structure,  and  is  most  completely  furnished  and  equipped. 
While  the  need  for  its  existence  is  to  be  deplored,  yet,  if  it  is  as 
efiFective  as  there  is  every  reason  to  expect,  it  will  be  a  powerful 
influence  for  good  to  a  class  of  boys  sufficiently  numerous  in  Glasgow 
to  make  them  a  cause  of  anxious  concern  to  those  who  are  respon- 
sible for  the  education  of  the  community. 

STATISTICS   OF   SCHOOL   SUPPLY.    19()5. 


Number  of 
District. 

News 
(a) 
Completed 

chools. 
(b) 
Building. 

Extensions 

of 
Premises. 

Schools 
recon- 
structed. 

Schools 
or  Exten- 

sioDB 
planned. 

No.  7. 
Mr.  J.  C.  Smith  - 

♦5 

5 

3 

2 

4 

No.  8. 
Mr.  Harvey 

4 

2 

3 

1 

3 

No.  9. 
Mr.  Lobban 

6 

- 

8 

- 

4 

No.  10. 
Dr.  A.  D.Thomson 

2 

1 

5 

- 

2 

No.  11. 
Mr.  A.  R.  Andrew 

4 

1 

8 

5 

No.  12. 
Mr.  D.  M.  Eraser 

3 

2 

3 

- 

5 

Totals  - 

24 

11 

30 

3 

23 

^  ♦  Including  new  Truant  School  at  Shettleston  under  the  School  Board  of 
Glasgow. 

Attendance. 
Percentage        An  estimate  of  the  state  of  the  attendance  throughout  the 
attenda^e    ^^^^^^^^^  ^"^*»  o*  course,  be  partly  based  on  statistical  data  supplied 
to  average     ^7  *^®  District  Inspectors,  and  the  most  important  set  of  figurea 
on  roll.  in  this  regard  is  usually  considered  to  be  the  percentages  of  average 
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attencUmce  to  the  average  number  on  the  roll.  This  percentage 
has,  in  recent  years  shown  a  decidedly  upward  tendency,  especially 
in  the  large  towns.  In  the  urban  portion  of  the  Glasgow  district, 
for  instance,  it  this  year  reaches  the  remarkably  high  average  of 
90  per  cent.,  an  increase  of  2*7  per  cent,  compared  with  last  year. 
In  Lanarkshire  the  schools  examined  by  Mr.  Fleming  also  show 
an  increase,  and  the  reports  from  the  other  districts  indicate 
generally  a  similar  state  of  matters. 

This  percentage,  while  not  the  only,  nor  perhaps  the  chief  fact  Generally 
on  which  an  estimate  of  the  attendance  should  be  based,  is  certainly  satisfactory 
an  index  of.  the  greater  or  less  regularity  with  which  the  children  ''^^^^'^^^y- 
actually  on  the  roll  attend  school ;   and  from  this  point  of  view 
the  conclusion  is  favourable.    The  year  has,  in  this  respect  at 
least,  been  a  good  one,  and  attendance  all  over  may  be  characterised 
as  satisfactonly  regular. 

But  if  there  are  many  children  of  school  age,  who  are  not  on  the  Adverse  con- 
roll  of  any  school,  if  many  pupils  do  not  enter  school  till  they  are  siderations. 
one  or  two  years  over  the  proper  age,  and  if  exemptions  are  granted 
mthout  discrimination,  then  the  favourable  estimate  formed  on  a 
consideration  of  the  increased  percentages  just  referred  to  must 
to  a  certain  extent  be  modified.  The  first  two  points  are  closely 
related,  for,  if  children  of  school  age  are  not  on  the  roll,  it  follows 
that  the  majority  of  them  will  sooner  or  later  be  "  late  entrants  " 
and  if  there  are  many  "  late  entrants  "  there  must  be  many  children 
of  school  age  not  on  the  roll.  Mr.  J.  C.  Smith  deals  with  the  ques- 
tion from  the  former,  Mr,  Lobban  from  the  latter  point  of  view. 

Last  year  Mr.  Smith  drew  attention  to  the  large  number  of  children  "  Complete-^ 
of  school  age  in  the  district  of  the  School  Board  of  Glasgow  who  "f.^^  ^^  Holl," 
were  not  on  the  roll  of  any  school ;  he  found  that  this  coincided  DjIJtnct 
roughly  with  the  estimated  number  between  the  years  of  five  and 
six,  and  he  commented  on  the  bad  effects  of  exclusion  from  school 
on  the  physical  and  mental  well-being  of  the  excluded  children. 
This  year  his  report  is  more  favourable  :  the  number  of  school-age 
children  not  on  the  roll  is  less  by  2,206  than  it  was  last  year — a 
great  improvement  to  be  effected  in  so  short  a  time.  There  are 
still,  however,  11,367  children  of  whom,  in  general,  it  may  be  said 
that  they  ought  to  be  in  school  but  they  are  not.  Mr.  Smith,  how- 
ever, believes  that  a  further  advance  will  take  place  next  year, 
and  he  places  it  on  record  as  the  most  important  event  of  the 
session  in  his  district,  that  the  question  of  ''  Completeness  of  Roll " 
is  now  in  a  fair  way  to  be  satisfactorily  settled.  This  is  a  matter 
for  congratulation,  for,  if  regular  attendance  is  the  chief  factor 
in  the  child's  actual  progress  during  his  school  life,  "  completeness 
of  roll "  is  one  of  the  chief  factors  in  the  educational  progress  of 
the  community. 

Mr.  Lobban  deals  with  the  question  from  the  point  of  view  of  Age  at 
"  age  at  entry."  He  takes  twenty-seven  representative  schools,  ^^^^y* 
and  he  analyses  the  "  age  at  entry  "  for  2,500  children,  who  appear 
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for  the  first  time  on  the  roll  of  any  school,  with  the  results  tabulated 
below : — 


PERCENTAGE  OP  ENTRANTS  AT  DIFFERENT  AGES. 


Conclusions 

from 

statistics. 


A  Rural 
District, 


Under  6. 

5-5i. 

5J-6- 

6^>J. 

6i-7. 

Over  7. 

27  selected 
Schools  - 

8 

21-7 

26-2 

21-5 

13-2 

9-4 

Ayr(B)     -       - 

8-3 

171 

25-6 

21-2 

16-2 

11-6 

Galston  P.  S.    - 

0 

6-6 

24-1 

38-7 

16- 

14*6 

Loudon  S.  B.     - 

1 

11-2 

16- 

32- 

20- 

19-4 

Now  as  the  large  majority  of  pupils  should  enter  at  five,  the 
numbers  in  the  second  age-column  should  be  the  largest,  and  should 
certainly,  together  with  those  in  the  first,  be  not  less  than  75  per 
cent,  of  the  whole,  but  we  find  instead,  that  for  these  twenty-seven 
schools  these  two  numbers  together  give  only  about  30  per  cent, 
of  the  total  entrants,  while  if  we  regard  those  over  six  as  being  a 
year  late  in  entering  school,  we  find  no  less  than  44  per  cent, 
of  these  pupils,  or  1,100  children,  entering  with  an  initial  loss  of  a 
whole  year  of  school  life.  If  we  take  particular  cases,  this  per- 
centage is  forty-nine  for  Ayr  (Burgh),  sixty-nine  for  Galston,  and 
seventy-one  for  Loudon.  The  very  large  percentage  of  **late 
entrants  "  in  the  two  last  cases  is  due  in  part,  Mr.  Lobban  thinks, 
to  the  fact  that  ififants  are  admitted  only  once  a. year,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  investigation  brings  to  Ught  an  incom- 
pleteness of  roll,  and  a  consequent  amount  of*'  late  entry*'  which 
strongly  call  for  remedial  measures. 

Dr.  A.  D.  Thomson's  District  is  a  typically  rural  one,  and  causes 
of  irregularity,  avoidable  and  inevitable,  are  more  numerous  in  the 
rural  than  in  the  urban  areas.  The  figures  given  by  Dr.  Thomson 
are,  in  some  of  their  aspects,  not  encouraging.  After  allowing  for  all 
inevitable  causes  of  irregularity,  such  as  epidemics,  distance  from 
school,  bad  roads,  etc.,  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  percen- 
tage of  average  attendance  to  average  roll  might  be  much  better ; 
and  he  points  out  that  where  very  adverse  circumstances  exist 
these  are  not  always  accompanied  by  a  low  percentage ;  indeed, 
the  most  imfavourably  situated  schools  sometimes  reach  a  per- 
centage of  ninety,  and  where  the  percentage  is  low,  close  investi- 
gation often  shows  that  it  is  the  older  children,  and  not,  as  might 
be  expected,  the  younger,  who  are  most  frequently  absent.  The 
inference  must  inevitably  be  drawn  that  in  such  cases  the  com* 
pulsory  clauses  are  not  enforced  with  sufficient  vigour. 
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Dr.  Thomson  again  points  out,  as  He  did  last  year,  that  in  Wig-  Wigtown- 
townshiie,  attendance  is  far  below  the  normal,  and  for  the  whole  ^"^• 
District  he  quotes  figures  which  show  that  100  schools,  or  nearly  half 
of  the  total  number,  fall  below  last  year's  general  average  percentage 
for  Scotland  (86*36),  while  no  fewer  than  one-sizth  of  them  are 
below  80  per  cent. 

In  Argyll  and  Renfrew  there  has  been  improvement,  though  Argyll  and 
in  the  former  county  this  "  may  be  due  to  non-registration  of  Rei^frew. 
children  xmder  six ; "  if  it  is  so,  another  reason  is  given  for  not 
reljdng  exclusively  on  the  '*  percentage  "  as  a  means  of  gauging  the 
attendance,since this  percentage  may  rise  owing  to  a  lessened  roU, 
as  well  as  through  an  actual  increase  of  regularity. 

Mr.  Fraser  mentions  a  number  of  Boards  whose  schools  show 
particularly  good  percentages,  and  he  remarks  on  the  improved 
attendance  in  Tiree — a  case  specially  mentioned  in  the  Geueral 
Report  of  laat  year. 

In  that  Report  Mr.  Scougal  was  able  to  record  a  general  falling  Exemptions. 
off  in  the  number  of  '^  Exemptions."  This  year  the  falling  off  has 
in  many  places  ceased,  and  a  movement  in  the  opposite  direction 
has  apparently  set  in.  Mr.  Harvey  comments  strongly  on  the 
lavish  way  in  which  exemptions  have  beeo  granted  by  certain  Lanark-  Lanarkshire, 
shire  School  Boards,  and  he  points  out  the  bad  effects  of  this  on  the 
numbers  attending  in  Supplementary  Courses. 

In  the  schools  examined  by  Mr.  Fleming  (sixty  Lanarkshire  Mr. 
Schools)  no  fewer  than  305  exemptions  were  granted  during  the  t}X\T^^ 
past  year.    This  gives  an  exemption  rate  of  13  per  cent,  of  those  "Exeiuption 
leaving  school  finally.    This  is  certainly  too  high,  and  Mr.  Fleming  rate." 
gives  statistics  and  details  to  show  how  the  rate  varies,  and  as 
•proof  that  the  privilege  is  sometimes  abused.    Why,  for  instance, 
should  one  school  have  an  exemption  rate  of   60  per  cent.,  and 
another,  close  at  hand  and  not  differing  in  external  circumstances, 
have  a  rate  of  35  per  cent  ?    In  one  school,  which  Mr.  Fleming 
names,  the  rate  is  60  per  cent'. ;  in  neighbouring  schools  it  varies 
from  35  to  9  per  cent.    In  all  these  cases  it  is  too  high,  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  in  the  circumstances  of  the  children  to 
account  for  such  striking  differences. 

Mr.  Fleming  deduces  from  a  comparison  of  the  relevant  numbers  A  general 
a  general  rule  which  it  would  be  important  to  verify  for  other  dis-  "J©- 
tricts.    He  finds,  generally,  that  where  the  exemption  rate  is  highest 
the  aUendance  percentage  is  lowest.    In  Dr.  Douglas  Thomson's 
District  this  rule  holds  good.    Dr.  Thomson,  as  remarked  above.  Exemptions 
finds  the  percentage  of  average  attendance  to  average  roll  far  below  ii^  Dumfries 
the  normal  in  Wigtownshire,  and  in  that  County  he  shows  that  ex-  Q^iioway 
emptions  amoimt  to  1  in  12  of  those  on  the  roll  between  12  and  14  District. 
years  of  age,  while  in  Dumfries  this  number  is  only  1  in  55,  and  in 
Kirkcudbright  1  in  39. 

In  Ayrshire,  Mr.  Lobban  reports  that  cases  of  exemption  are  still  Exemptions 
very  numerous  :  he  thinks  that  some  Boards  are  wanting  in  firmness  ^^  Ayrshire. 
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and  discrimination,  but  lie  sees  signs  of  improvement  in  the  larger 
centres.  Here!  again  we  may  perhaps  infer  that  the  general  rule  is 
true,  for  it  is  in  the  larger  centres  that  the  attendance  percentage  is 
generally  highest,  and  it  is  there,  apparently,  that  fewest  exemptions 
are  being  granted. 

Exemptions      Mr.  Munro  Fraser  also  remarks  that  exemptions  on  a  large  scale 
iTk;5f    ^^    continue  in  certain  quarters,  and  he  again  gives  as  instances  some  of 
~  the  Boards  he  mentioned  in  the  same  connection  last  year,  notably 

Neilston,  Kilbarchan,  and  Paisley  (Landward). 


shire. 


Adverse  cir-     It  is  obvious  that  for  certain  causes  of  late  entry,  irregularity, 

Constances    j^^d  frequent  exemption,  there  is  no  administrative  remedy.     In 

attendance.   ^^"^^  districts  very  young  children  (under  six)  cannot  be  expected 

to  walk  long  distances  in  wintry  weather  over  indifferent  roads ; 

hence  there  will  always  be'  a  certain  amount  of  "  late  entry  "  and 

irregularity  in  such  districts.    Similarly,  the  frequent  migration  of 

parents  in  agricultural  areas  leads  to  a  period  of  irregidarity  often 

annually  re'peated,  inmiediately  before,    and  immediately  after 

removal  from  one  farm  to  another.    In  this  matter,  however,  more 

Coiumunica-  than  is  at  present  done  might  be  accomplished  by  constant  communi- 

tion  between  cation,  on  the  method  reconmiended  by  the  Department,  between 

B^^^^      to  ^^^l^bouring  School  Board  officials,  to  lessen  the  evil  effects  of  this 

attendance,    custom ;  but  for  too  numerous  exemptions  the  best  remedy ,  aa  Mr. 

Munro  Fraser  points  out,  is  a  more  enlightened  public  opinion. 

This  is  necessanly  of  slow  growth,  and  subject  to  fluctuations  owing 

to  the  incidence  of   social  causes,    such  as  the  greater   or   less 

'Effect  of       prosperity  of   local  trades  and  industries.    The  raising   of  the 

raising  age    exemption  age  has,  to  some  extent,  had  an  effect  on  the  general 

tion^^™^'     opi^oJi  about  school  attendance  not  altogether  favourable  to  regu-^ 

larity  and  entrance  at  the  proper  age.  This  is  noticed  by  Mr.  Lobban, 

who  points  out  that  parents  now  delay  sending  their  children  to 

school,  and  withdraw  them  for  casual  employment  more  readily 

than  they  used  to  do ;  consequently  Boards,  who  probably  reflect 

average  opinion  in  these  matters,  are  less  exacting  in  demanding 

Suggestion    that  children  shall  be  sent  to  school  at  the  legal  age.    To  meet  this, 

as  to  length  Mr.  Lobban  suggeste  that  the  length  of  the  Infant  School  day  shpuld 

day^^r  ^®  shortened,  and  this  method  has  been  tried  in  Ayrshire  with  good 

Infants.         effecte  both  on  the  age  of  entry  and  on  regularity  of  attendance. 

Highland  In  Highland  rural  schools  Mr.  Munro  Fraser  finds  that  the  teacher 

2^^'  I  is  often  the  compulsory  officer,  and,  indeed,  he  might  well  exert  a 

^  ^'        similar  influence  elsewhere.    The  teacher's  influence  on  attendance, 
as  on  everything  else  in  connection  with  his  school,  is  all  important, 
for  it  remains  true  that  after  the  administrative  machinery  is  per- 
fected, and  in  good  working  order,  one  circumstance  which  vitaUy 
Influence  of  affecte  the  question  of  attendance  is  the  personal  relations  between 
teacher  on     the  teacher  and  the  pupil.     If  these  relations  are  of  the  right  sort, 
attendance,   g^^j^jj^jance   wiU   seldom  be   irregular,  except  from   unavoidable 
causes. 
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Teachinq  Stavt  and  Obganvjation. 

In  the  Public  Schools  of  the  urban  areas  the  Teaching  otafl,  ^^^  *"^ 
both  in  numbers  and  in  qualifications,  is  highly  satisfactory.  2^t»ff  **^°" 
The  School  Board  of  Glasgow  employs  **  no  uncertificated  teachers 
except  a  few  Graduates  in  training,  nor  do  the  schools,  as  a  rule, 
depend  on  pupil  teachers  to  satisfy  the  conditions  of  Art.  32.** 
Exclusive  of  the  High  Schools  there  are  on  the  teaching  staff 
of  this  Board  206  Graduates,  besides  244  teachers  who  have  been 
for  one  or  more  sessions  at  a  TTniversity.  Among  the  536  Certifi- 
cated Teachers  working  under  the  Govan  School  Board  77  are 
Graduates,  and  this  Board  employs  one  certificated  teacher  for 
every  50  pupils  in  average  attendance. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  compare  this  rate  with  the  statistics  Ijanarkshire 
given  by  Mr.  Fleming  for  some  of  the  thickly  populated  districts  jfT'   . 
in  Lanarkshire. 

"  Hamilton  (B)  employs  one  oertifioated  teacher  for  every  forty-four  child-  Voluntary 
ren  in  average  attendance,  and  Cambusnethan  one  for  every  Bixty-nine."  S<^hool8. 
It  is  deplorable  that  "  in  voluntary  schools  only  one  certificated  teacher  is 
employed  for  every  102  children." 

Mr.  J.  C.  Smith  also  remarks  on  the  relatively  small  number 
of  Certificated  Teachers  in  Voluntary  Schools,  but  he  adds : — 

"  The  proportion  of  certificated  teachers  employed  in  these  schools,  though 
still  too  small,  is  much  larger  than  it  was  six,  or  even  three  years  ago." 

This  is  due  to  the  excellent  work  of  the  Training  College  for 
Women  at  Dowanhill.  At  present,  however,  there  is  no  oppor- 
tunity for  Roman  Catholic  lads  being  trained  as  certificated  teacheri 
in  Scotland,  and  such  provision  is  urgently  needed. 

Dr.  A.  D.  Thomson  reports  that : — 

'*  In  the  large  majority  of  schools,  the  staff  is  now,  at  least  numerically, 
quite  satisfactory." 

He  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that : — 

"  A  very  large  number  of  Boards  have  now  taken  advantage  of  the  minute  "  General 
providing  for  the  distribution  of  the  General  Aid  Grant."  Aid  Grant," 

This  grant  has  undoubtedly  been  of  great  service  in  rural  areas,  Thomson. 
where  the  single-handed  teacher  often  foimd  it  a  hard  task  without 
assistance  to  keep  abreast  of  increasing  requirements,  but,  while 
having  a  favourable  effect  in  the  direction  indicated,  it  has  un- 
fortunately had  a  tendency  to  stereotype  the  **  Article  79  "  grade  of 
teacher. 

The  education  and  training  of  the  pupil-teachers  of  the  Division  Pupil 
have  been  very  decidedly  advanced   by  the  provision  which  has,  Teachers. 
in  many  places,  been  made  for  their  attendance  at  Higher  Grade 
Schools,  and,  in  Glasgow  and  Govan,  at  Pupil  Teacher  Centres 
and  Institutes. 

In  the  Glasgow  District,  owing  to  the  imsatisfactory  character  Establish- 
of  the  papers  of  second  year  pupil  teachers  at  the  examination  ^^f^p^    i 
in  May,  1904,  thorough  enquiry  was  made,  and  a  Minute  was  Teacher^^ " 
framed  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Smith,  which  recommended  the  establishment  Centres. 
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of  a  Pupil  Teacher  Centie  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Pupil  Teachers 
of  the  Diocese.  The  Managers  decided  to  establish  two  centres — 
one  for  boys  at  St,  Mungo's  College,  the  other,  for  girls,  at  Our 
Lady  and  St.  Francis  Higher  Grade  School.  These  are  now  at 
work,  and  Mr.  Smith  reports  that  the  results  of  the  May  examina- 
tion in  1905  show  a  decided  advance  on  those  of  the  previous 
year.  There  is  also  a  very  efficiently  conducted  centre  for  the 
Education  of  Roman  Catholic  pupil  teachers  under  the  charge 
of  the  Sisters  at  Notre  Dame  Training  College. 

Lanarkshire:  Mr.  Harvey  also  found  the  results  in  May  1904  unsatisfactory, 
Mr.  Hai^ey.  y^^y^^  jy^^  jjp  Smith,  he  is  this  year  able  to  report  a  gratifying 
improvement.  Mr.  Fleming  observes  that  the  number  of  pupil 
teachers  employed  in  his  schools  is  larger  this  year,  and  he  attributes 
this  to  ''  the  commendable  practice  of  pupil  teachers  being  em- 
ployed on  alternate  days  in  assisting  in  School,  and  in  studying  in 
classes  by  themselves." 

"Standard  ''  The  Organisation,  as  distinct  from  the  Staffing  of  an  Elementary 
Classifica-  School,  is  now  a  more  complex  matter  than  it  formerly  was. 
Classification,  which  is  very  intimately  connected  with  promotion 
is  now  a  more  difficult  problem  than  it  was  when  classes  were 
automatically  determined  by  passing  a  "Standard/'  and  when 
promotion  was  generally  and  necessuily  annual. 

Adminis-  The  raising  of  the  exemption  age,  the  consequent  formation  of 

trative^  Supplementary  Courses  and  Higher  Grade  Departments,  together 
with  various  changes  in  the  methods  of  inspection  and  examina- 
'*  Qualify-  tion,  particularly  the  substitution  of  a  "  qualifying  "  examination 
ing"Ex-  based  on  the  teacher's  estimate  of  the  pupil,  and  the  record  of 
A°t."29^^"'  his  work,  for  an  externally  appointed  standard,  have  all  borne 
their  share  in  giving  a  new  aspect  to  the  problems  of  division  and 
economy  of  labour,  as  they  present  themselves  to  the  organiser 
of  an  elementary  School.  His  main  purpose,  to  which  successful 
classification  is  a  powerful  aid,  is  no  longer  to  bring  every  pupil 
up  to  a  certain  standard  of  attainment  in  a  school  year,  but  rather 
to  put  him,  by  the  time  he  reaches  a  given  age,  through  a  well- 
considered  curriculum,  the  natural  termination  of  which  is  a  test 
which  shall  show  whether  he  has  sufficient  mastery  of  the  instru- 
ments—Reading, Writing,  and  Arithmetic— by  which  the  educative 
process,  which  is  now  oidy  at  its  real  beginning,  must  henceforth 
be  carried  on. 

A  test  of  Hence  the  whole  system  of  promotion,  and  consequently  the 

good  Claesi-  classification,  should  be  framed  with  this  terminus  ad  ^tieni  steadily 

in  view  and  the  efficiency  of  that  system  must  be  tested  by  the 

sufficiency,  or  the  reverse,  of  the  proportion  of  pupils  who  pass 

the  gateway  of  the  "qualifying"  examination. 

Details.  The  subordinate  details  of  classification  will  naturally  resolve 

themselves  chiefly  into  a  consideration  of  the  ways  and  means 
of  providing  for  each  pupil  a  long  enough,  but  not  too  long  a  stay 
in  each  of  the  three  main  divisions  of  the  School.    Such  questions 
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as  the  distribntion  of  work  to  the  Staff,  80  that  each  Division  shall 
have,  in  large  schools  at  least,  its  own  responsible  head,  whose  duty 
it  would  be  to  see  that  at  regular  intervals  a  due  proportion  of 
pupils  is  prepared  to  pass  on  to  the  next  Division  ;    and  the  co-  • 

ordination  of  the  work,  so  that  each  teacher  shall  know  what  has 
been  already  done  by  the  class,  and  what  will  be  done  when  the 
pupils  are  promoted,  might  profitably,  did  space  permit,  be  dis- 
cussed here.  It  must  suffice  to  say  that  I  fully  agree  with  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  W.  6.  Fraser  on  this  last  point  in  the  quotation  given 
below. 

"  Each  class-teacher  may  carry  out  his  assigned  portion  of  the  work  faith-  J/r.  W.  G. 
fully  and  intelligently,  but  he  does  not  always  realise  that  his  portion  is  only  Fraser, 
part  of  a  whole.    Too  often  he  knows  little  or  nothing  of  the  methods  of  his 
colleagues  who  have  already  taught,  or  who  will  subsequently  teach,  the 
children  under  his  care.    Few  schools  are  altogether  free  from  such  discon- 
tinuities of  method." 

Two  facts  emerge  on  a  consideration  of  the  reports  of  District  Prevalence 
Inspectors  in  the  light  of  statistics  furnished  by  them,  by  School  2^„     ad" 
Boards,  and  by  the  Department.    The  first  is  that  the  former  Qi^ggig^. 
classification  by  ^'  Standards,"  now  called  ^^  Classes,"  with  annual  tion. 
promotion,  stUl  largely  prevails  in  practice,  and  the  second  is  that 
the  number  passing  the  qualifying  examination  and  entering  on  Numbers 
a  higher  course,  as  well  as  the  percentage  of  those  who  leave  after  ^^{"/* 
completing,  or  during  the  period  of  such  a  course,  are  much  smaller  Examina- 
than  they  ought  to  be.    I  am  convinced  that  these  two  facts  are  tion. 
related  to  each  other  as  cause  and  effect.    It  is  not  meant  that 
defective  classification  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  unsatisfactory  results, 
but  that  it  is  a  large,  and  an  easily  preventible  part  of  the  cause, 
is  certain. 

With  regard  to  this  first  point  Mr.  J.  C.  Smith  remarks  : —  3/r. »/.  C. 

'*  The  principles  of  the  Memorandum  of  November,  1903,  are  now  ac- 
cepted, nominally  at  least,  by  all  Schools  in  this  district,  though  it  is  evident 
in  more  cases  than  one,  that  the  old  idea  of  a  *'  School  year  "  determined  by 
the  date  of  the  inspector's  visit  is  not  yet  quite  dead." 

And  Mr.  W.  G.  Eraser  :—  Mr,  W.  G. 

"  In  the  junior  and  senior  divisions  the  tradition  of  the  standards  dies     ^^^^^* 
hard :  inde^  teachers  seem  almost  loath  to  believe  that  these  are  no  longer 
obligatory." 

And  Mr.  Fleming  reports : —  3/r.  ' 

••  More  than  anything  else  defective  organisation  and  classification  pre-  Fleming, 
vent  rapid  progress.  The  prevailing  system  of  classification  is  too  inelastic  : 
it  makes  no  provision  for  promotion  beyond  the  annual  advance  of  a  whole 
class.  And  it  does  not  discriminate  enough  between  the  bright  and  the 
dull.  From  this  system  teachers  have  generally  been  too  timid  to  break 
away  on  anything  like  a  wholesale  scale,  and  it  is  now  necessary  to  provide 
a  classification  which  will  allow  the  child  whose  natural  abilities  are  superior 
or  who,  through  more  regular  attendance  or  greater  industry,  makes  rapid 
progress  to  advance  in  the  school  in  proportion  to  his  superiority — ^a  classi- 
fication which  will  get  rid  of  the  system  by  which  a  child  gravitates  to  the 
top  of  the  sehool  by  weight  of  years  alone." 
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These  extracts  make  it  abundantly  evident  that  a  radical  change 
is  necessary  before  the  classification  of  many  of  our  schools  can  be 
considered  satisfactory.  The  effects  of  the  present  system  are  seen 
in  the  numerical  results  given  below.  I  take  Mr.  Meming^s  inter- 
esting data  first : — 


PERCENTAGES  OF  THOSE  WHO  LEFT  SCHOOL  FINALLY. 


School  Board  of 

In  the  Supple- 
mentary Courses. 

In  Senior 
Division. 

In  Junior 
Division, 

Rutherglen 

37-4 

59 

3*6 

Hamilton  (B)    - 

537 

45*3            negligible 

Hamilton  (L)    - 

477 

49-4         1          3-9 

Carabusnethan  - 

47-4 

50-8         1          1-8 

1 

I^arkhall            -       -        - 

46-9 

531             negligible 

Statistics  of 
"Qualify- 
ing" Ex- 
amination. 


** In  Voluntary  Schools  only  85  per  cent,  had  reached  a  Supplementary 
Course.  These  figures  cannot  be  considered  satisfactory.  In  only  one 
case  had  more  than  half  the  children  reached  the  Supplementary  Course. 
In  other  words  more  than  60  per  cent,  of  the  children  on  leaving  school 
presumably  at  the  age  of  fourteen — except  in  the  case  of  those  exempted — 
had  not  reached  the  stage,  which  it  is  reasonably  expected  that  a  child  can 
attain  at  the  age  of  twelve.** 

But  if  the  numbers  who  reach  the  Supplementary  Course  are 
relatively  so  small,  the  numbers  who  actually  complete  a  year — 
not  to  speak  of  two  years — in  it  must  be  still  smaller.  As  this 
point  will  be  dealt  with  at  a  later  stage,  I  pass  on  to  consider  the 
matter  from  another  point  of  view. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  in  well-equipped  and  organised 
schools,  such  as  the  Board  Schools  of  Glasgow  and  Govan  imdoubtedy 
are,  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  average  attendance  may  be  taken 
as  the  proportion  of  pupils  who  should  pass  the  "qualifying" 
Examination  in  the  course  of  a  year.  Last  year  the  average  atten- 
dance at  the  Glasgow  Public  Schools  was  68,511,  and  the  number 
who  passed  the  qualifying  examination  during  the  year  3,698,  a  defi- 
ciency,  on  the  basis  of  a  10  per  cent,  pass,  of  3,153.  And,  although 
the  average  is  823  more  this  year  than  last,  the  number  of  pupils 
who  passed  the  qualifying  examination  has  only  increased  by 
twenty-one.  In  Govan  the  average  attendance  was  27,122  and 
the  number  who  passed  the  examination  was  1,379  a  deficiency 
of  1,333, 
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Again,  if  we  take  the  number  of  children  between  thirteen  and 
fourteen  as  representing  approximately  the  pupils  who  ought 
to  be  receiving  higher  instruction  either  in  Supplementary  Courses 
or  in  EQgher  Grade  Schools,  we  find  in  the  Glasgow  Public  Schools 
that  there  are  on  the  roll  at  this  age  8,421  pupils  ;  but  the  number 
receiving  higher  instruction  is  only  4,076  or  less  than  half  of  wha!} 
it  should  approximately  be.  This  nimiber  moreover  contains 
a  proportion  of  pupils  under  thirteen  and  over  fourteen  which 
renders  the  result  still  less  favourable.  For  Govan  the  corres- 
ponding numbers  are  3,050  and  1,419,  and  similar  remarks  are 
applicable  to  these  figures  also.  For  further  details  on  this  subject 
I  must  refer  to  a  statistical  table  furnished  by  the  Department, 
and  dealt  with  under  the  heading  "  Supplementary  Courses ; " 
but  it  may  be  suggested  that  the  natural  outcome  of  a  proper  system 
of  organisation  in  large  urban  areas  implies  the  setting  apart  of 
certain  schools  entirely  for  Supplementary  and  Higher  Grade 
work.  The  result  would  be  that  a  pupil,  on  passing  the  qualifying 
examination,  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  go  to  one  or  other  of 
such  Centres,  and  this  would  obviate  the  difficulties  and  friction 
80  common  at  present  when  questions  of  centralisation  arise.  The 
fact  which  must  be  emphasised  is  the  unsatisfactory  educational  re- 
sults which  these  figures  indicate,  but  there  is  another  and  a  very 
important  aspect  of  the  question  which  should  not  be  lost  sight 
of.  Complaints  have  recently  been  heard  that  "  the  relative 
proportion  of  the  expenditure  borne  by  national  and  by  local 
sources "  is  too  unfavourable  to  the  latter,  but  this  complaint 
would  be  better  grounded  if  it  were  first  proved  that  full  advan- 
tage had  been  taken  of  every  legitimate  means  of  increasing  the 
State's  contribution  to  the  support  of  Education.  Now  it  is  evident, 
that  if  only  about  half  the  proper  number  of  pupils  are  entering, 
on  Courses  for  which  increased  Grants  are  paid,  it  is,  apart  from 
educational  considerations,  surely  the  duty  of  the  Boards  concerned 
to  see  to  it  that  this  source  of  income  from  national  sources  is 
raised  to  its  fullest  possible  amount.  In  this  connection  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  the  total  Grants  earned  by  the  Public  Schools 
in  Glasgow  show  an  increase  this  year  over  last  of  £3,381,  and  the 
Board  acknowledge  that  "  By  far  the  larger  proportion  of  the 
increase  is  due  to  the  greater  number  in  the  Supplementary  Courses 
and  Higher  Grade  Departments." 

Ordinary  School  Work. 

A  very  marked  change  and  improvement  is  taking  place  in  Teaching  of 
connection  with  the  teaching  of  Arithmetic,  so  far  at  least  as  the  Arithmetic 
Infant  and  Junior  Divisions  are  concerned.  Mental  Arithmetic 
is  not,  to  the  same  extent  as  formerly,  being  regarded  as  a 
separate  subject,  but  as  an  essential  preliminary  and  accom- 
paniment of  the  ordinary  work.  The  numbers  dealt  with  are 
being  kept  within  the  powers  of  the  children  to  grasp  and 
visualise :   the  four  fundamental  rules  are  being  started   more 
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nearly  abreast,  and  principlea  are  being  illustrated  by 
concrete  applications,  not  confined  to  money,  but  ranging  freely 
over  the  simpler  steps  of  the  simpler  weights  and  measures.  In 
this  connection  Mr.  Munro  Fraser  remarks : — 

Mr,  2).  "  In  the  Junior  Division,  the  work  is  conducted  largely  and  increasingly 

Munro  on  mental  lines  and  the  '  thinking '  part  of  the  subject  has  been  closely  eo- 

Frcuer.  ordinatod  with  the  ability  to  perform  mechanical  operations.    The  large 

sum,  however,  still  occupies  too  prominent  a  position  in  the  lower  classes, 
and,  strange  to  say,  some  of  the  junior  teachers,  who  have  zealously  adopted 
the  new  methods,  have  pointed  out  to  me  that  the  periodic  examinations  of 
the  headmasters  are  conducted  as  if  the  old  habit  of  dealing  with  large  suma 
at  this  stage,  still  prevailed." 

Mr.  J.  C.  Smith,  after  recording  changes  in  method  in  his  district 
similar  to  those  above  stated,  goes  on  to  point  out  certain  dangers 
which  must  be  guarded  against. 

Mr,  J,  C,  '*  Correlation  of  mental  and  written  Arithmetio  still  needs  to  be  empha- 

Smith,  sisad,  else  there  is  a  danger  of  the  written  work  remaining  mechanical,  and 

of  the  mental  degenerating  into  a  series  of  empirical  tricks.'* 

**  But  the  danger  against  which  it  is  most  necessary  to  warn  teachers  of 
Arithmetio  at  this  moment,  is  the  danger  of  forcing  the  pace  to  the  detriment 
of  accuracy  in  computation  and  notation.  The  foundation  of  all  progress 
must  be  laid  in  a  thorough  mastering  of  the  addition  and  multiplication 
tables.  By  all  means  let  these  tables  be  built  up  by  intuition  and  intelli- 
gence, but  as  they  are  built  up,  they  must  be  practised  until  they  become 
absolutely  automatic  otherwise  everything  must  be  done  de  novo.*' 

Mr.  Harvey  reports  that : — 

Mr,  Harvey,  *'  Much  more  prominence  than  formerly  has  been  given  to  Mental  Arith- 
metic, and  the  work  of  the  pupils  has  been  lightened  by  throwing  overboard 
cumbrous  sums  in  *  Long  Division,*  *  Reduction '  and  '  Practice.*  '* 

Mr.  Fleming  has  the  following  important  statement  on  the 
subject : — 

Mr,  Fleming  **  There  are  distinct  signs  of  a  general  tendency  to  break  away  from  the 
old  methods  and  old  ideate,  not  that  these  latter  are  necessarily  bad,  but  their 
treatment  had  become  so  stereotyped  and  mechanical  that  the  best  educa- 
tional results  were  wanting.  In  arithmetic  particularly  the  want  of  fresher 
methods  is  felt.  The  four  simple  rules  are  still  taught  too  much  in  water- 
tight compartments :  decimals  are  not  tackled  till  too  late,  and  are  then 
regarded  by  the  children  as  something  to  be  feared.  Proportion  is  excessively 
used,  and  used  in  a  purely  mechanical  manner,  while  the  practice  of  working 
interminably  at  the  same  type  of  sum  is  far  too  common.  The  effect  of  this 
teaching  is  seen  in  the  inability  of  the  children  to  apply  intelligently 
the  knowledge  they  possess,  when  problems  are  presented  in  an  unusual 
way,  and  the  classes  put  forward  for  the  Qua1if3ring  Examination  were  not 
familiar  enough  with  the  working  of  decimals,  and,  as  a  rule,  avoided 
working  a  question  by  decimals." 

J)r,  A,  D  Th.  A  D.  Thomson  reports  that  methods  in  Arithmetic  continue 

Thomson.      to  show  steady  improvement,  and  he  agrees  with  Mr.  J.  C.  Smith  in 

pointing  out  the  danger  of  treating  Mental  Arithmetic  as  a  distinct 

and  separate  subject  from  written  Arithmetic.    On  the  other  hand. 
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Mr.  W.  G.  Fraser  is  able  to  report  with  regard  to  the  Govan  and  Mr.  W.  G. 
Dambarton  district,  that : —  Fraser. 

"  The  diYorce  between  oral  and  written  work  in  Arithmetio  is  becoming 
less  obtmsiye,"  and  that  *'  the  whole  subjeot  shows  signs  of  more  intelligence 
and  less  rule  of  thumb.  It  is  to  be  feared,  nevertheless,  that  the  desire  to 
have  *  something  to  show '  continues  to  cause  an  exaggerated  importance 
to  be  attached  to  the  slate  to  the  detriment  of  oral  work  especially  in  the 
lower  classes." 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  well  to  give  here  in  as  brief  and  clear  a  form  Review  of 
as  possible,  some  account  of  the  change  which,  as  these  Reports  J^^j^^^u^^* 
indicate,  has  taken  place  in  the  methods  of  teaching  Arithmetic  (Arithmetic) 
in  the  Primary  Schools  of  the  Division.  That  change  in  its  broadest 
aspect  is  only  one  side  of  the  general  reform  in  method  which  has 
in  recent  years  taken  place  in  the  teaching  of  the  mathematical 
sabjects.  Like  most  changes  in  educational  method,  it  has  implied 
a  shifting  of  the  focus  of  attention  in  the  early  stages  from  the 
abstract  to  the  concrete.  It  has  always  been  an  empirical  principle 
of  Primary  School  education,  that  the  teaching  of  Arithmetic 
should  be  "  based  on  the  concrete."  This  was  the  theory,  but 
in  practice  it  merely  implied  the  use  of  the  "  ball-frame,"  or  of 
"  sticks,"  or  of  some  other  similar  contrivance  in  the  first  stages 
in  the  Infant  room.  As  soon  as  the  child  could  count  in  the  most 
rudimentary  way  by  groups,  or  even  by  units,  tha  support  of  the 
concrete  was  withdrawn,  and  he  was  left  to  deal  with  numbers  he 
could  not  understand,  but  over  whose  symbols  he  acquired,  by 
practice,  a  certain  power  of  mechanical  manipulation.  The  symbols 
of  process  were  seldom  taught  except  in  so  far  as  the  words  '*  add," 
"  subtract,"  midtiply  "  and  "  divide  "  were  reduced  to  the  position 
of  symbols.  If  synonymous  phrases  were  used,  if  the  operation 
was  indicated  in  any  other  than  the  accustomed  way,  the  pupil 
was  found,  in  the  average  school,  to  be  instantly  at  a  loss.  If, 
for  instance,  a  number  was  put  on  the  slate,  and  the  child  asked 
to  take  any  other  number  he  chose  away  from  it,  the  chances 
were  that  a  larger  number  would  be  written  down  and  the  impossible 
attempted.  If  things  were  dealt  with,  even  in  the  simplest  way, 
without  any  indication  of  the  required  process  except  the  con- 
ditions of  the  problem,  it  was  constantly  found  that  there  was  a 
complete  failure  to  realise  these  conditions,  and  apply  the  necessary 
process.  All  this,  however,  often  co-existed  with  the  most  re- 
markable mechanical  facility  and  accuracy  in  computation,  and 
the  larger  the  numbers,  the  better,  it  seemed,  was  the  work 
done. 

Now,  it  is  of  course  impossible  always  to  deal  with  "  concrete  " 
facts  in  the  sense  in  which  balls,  sticks  and  coins  are  concrete.  A 
stage  must  come,  in  the  educational  process,  and  come  soon,  when 
symbols  must  be  used  and  relied  on  for  progress,  but  the  child  should 
be  trained  to  realise  the  meaning  of  the  symbol,  and  as  we  say  for 
want  of  a  better  term,  to  "  visualise  "  the  process.  This  is  an 
exercise  of  "  imagination  "  in  its  original  sense,  and  on  such  exer- 
cise the  newer  methods  in  Arithmetic  have  in  part   been  based. 
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Hence  a  root  principle  of  these  methods  is,  that  the  numbers  dealt 
with  in  the  early  stages  must  be  such  as  the  child  can  actually 
understand,  grasp,  comprehend,  or  even  ^'  visualise,"  and  if  he  is 
to  understand  "  process,"  as  well  as  "  number,"  it  follows,  as  Mr. 
Munro  Fraser  puts  it,  that  "  problematising  "  should  accompany 
all  mechanical  operations,  that  is  to  say,  the  pupil  is  to  excfrcise 
his  image-making  power  in  realising  the  conditions  of  his  problem, 
to  see  the  process  underljring  it  as  if  it  were  actually  taking  place, 
and  then  to  translate  this  into  its  appropriate  arithmetical  and 
symbolic  form.  But  as  all  the  fundamental  processes  are  inti- 
mately related,  they  should  all  be  taught  in  intimate  relation. 
Hence  the  second  great  principle  that  there  should  be  no  marking 
off  of  separate  rules  in  the  early  stages  ;  addition  and  subtraction, 
multiplication  and  division  must  all  be  used,  and  all  used  in  the  con- 
crete, or  visualised  concrete,  in  perfect  correlation  each  with  the 
other«  Again,  as  the  writing  of  the  symbols,  their  realisation,  and 
the  realisation  of  the  process  required,  and  the  final  translation  of 
this  into  other  symbols,  is  a  comparatively  complex  operation,  in 
which  mere  muscular  inaptitude  is  the  cause  of  distracting  at- 
tention from  the  main  problem,  it  follows,  that  in  the  early  stages 
the  work  should  be  almost  completely  oral,  and  that  at  all  stages, 
the  written  symbols  should  be  used  chiefly  when,  and  because,  the 
numbers  to  be  dealt  with  are  beyond  the  quite  limited  power  of 
concrete  realisation  possessed  by  either  child  or  adult.  Then  it 
is  that  the  written  symbol  enters  into  full  power,  but  behind  the 
process  must  always  remain,  if  it  is  to  be  intelligently  done,  the 
power  of  actually  ^^  seeing  "  what  its  meaning  in  concrete  fact  really 
is.  Hence  in  the  Senior  Division,  the  work  will  be  an  extension  of 
the  knowledge  of  number  on  the  root  principles  already  described, 
branching  out  by  means  of  actual  measurements  into  Geometry, 
practically  treated,  on  the  one  hand,  and  into  Algebra  as  a  general- 
ised Arithmetic,  on  the  other. 

Many  deductions  from  these  principles  of  method  have  been  and 
are  being  made,  and  practically  applied  in  our  schools.  Excel- 
lent text-books,  as  remarked  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Smith,  based  upon 
them,  are  becoming  common  in  the  schools  of  the  Division,  and 
altogether  the  outlook  in  regard  to  this  important  branch  of  school 
work  is  of  the  most  hopeful  sort.  We  may  indeed  expect  that  the 
arithmetic  of  our  primary  schools  will,  in  a  short  time,  be  as  re- 
markable for  its  quickness,  intelligence  and  readiness  of  resource, 
as  it  has  for  many  years  been  notable  for  its  accuracy  of  computa- 
tion and  its  neatness  of  statement  in  writing. 

As  in  the  case  of  Arithmetic,  so  in  English,  there  has,  within  the 
last  two  years,  been  much  discussion  between  inspectors  and 
teachers  as  to  the  best  methods  of  procedure.  Although  it  can 
hardly  be  said  that  definite  courses  have  as  yet  been  formulated, 
there  is  general  agreement  that  any  intelligent  scheme  of  English 
teaching  must  have  its  beginning  in  the  lowest  stages  of  the  school 
oouise. 
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There  is  consideiable  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  particular  Suggested 
stage  at  which  a  beginning  should  be  made  with  Beading.    And  P^^P^"®- 
Mr.  J.  C.  Smith,  whose  firm  grasp  of  educational  principles  en-  Reading  :— 
titles  his  opinion  to  marked  respect,  holds  very  strongly  that  in  the  Mr,  J.  C7. 
case  of  large  schools  attended  by  the  poorer  class  of  children,  Reading  ^^^^ 
should  be  for  some  time  postponed,  and  the  efforts  of  the  mistress 
directed  to  securing :  (a)  purity  and  correctness  of  utterance  ;  (6) 
fluency    of   expression ;  (c)  the    cultivation   of   intelligence   and 
emotion. 

It  has  been  found  by  inquiry  that  in  schools  of  this  type  certain  Speech- 
sounds  are  commonly  mutilated,  and  although  the  phonic  method,  exercises, 
which  for  months  deals  with  sounds  alone,  might  be  supposed  to 
remedy  this  in  some  measure,  yet  Mr.  Smith  states  that  this  is 
really  not  so.    The  children  come  to  associate  the  English  sound 
system  with  printed  symbols,  and  the  correct  enunciation  is  only 
"  turned  on  "  at  the  call  of  these  symbols,  and  immediately  dropped 
in  their  absence.    He  proposes,  therefore,  that  the  exercises  at 
first  should  consist  of  practice  in  speaking  under  the  guidance  of 
the  mistress,  who  should  herself  set  an  example  of  correct  utterance 
and  ought  to  have  some  knowledge  of  phonetics.    This,  combined 
with  repetition  of  suitable  rhymes  and  the  singing   of  rightly 
selected  songs,  would  pave  the  way  for  much  quicker  initiation  in 
Reading  at  a  later  stage.    In  connection  with  this,   Mr.  Smith 
gives  details  of  an  exceedingly  interesting  investigation  carried  out  An  investi- 
in  three  typical  schools,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  actual  ^iidren's 
vocabidary  of  an  average  child  at  five  years  of  age.    This  brought  vocabu- 
out  the  fact  that  the  J^n^^i^  A  vocabulary  of  a  slum  child  of  five  did  not  laries. 
extend  beyond  some  two  or  three  dozen  words  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
it  was  found  that  an  average  child  of  five  from  a  good  middle-class 
home  had  command  of,  or  understood,  not  less  than  a  thousand 
English  words,  while  bright  children  carried  the  number  up  to 
one  thousand  five  hundred  or  even  to  two  thousand.    The  con- 
trast is  startling,  and  the  irresistible  inference  is,  that  the  same 
mental  discipline  cannot  be  applied  in  both  cases.     A  clear  case, 
in  fact,  seems  to  be  made  out  for  the  postponement  which  Mr. 
Smith  urges,  always  provided  that  the  teachers  in  charge  fill  the 
intervening  period  so  as  to  secure  the  object  in  view. 

When  Reading,  whether  sooner  or  later,  is  actually  begun,  there  Advantages 
is  much  in  my  opinion  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  phonic  method.  ?,^^^®  . 
It  is  true  that  for  its  successful  employment  a  teacher  must  know  it  method  in 
thoroughly.    Classes  must  be  limited  in  number,  and  precautions  Reading. 
must  be  taken  to  exclude  extraneous  noises ;  but,  given  these 
conditions,  the  progress  registered  and  the  command  gradually 
axsquired  over  printed   symbols  is  very  remarkable,  while  the 
unceasing  vigilance,  care,  and  thoroughness  demanded  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher,  and  the  sustained  attention  necessary  on  the  part 
of  the  pupils,  constitute  an  admirable  discipline.    The  method  is 
steadily  spreading,  especially  in  the  large  urban  schools.    In  regard 
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Reading,       to  Beading  at  a  more  advanced  stage  Mr.  MnnroFraser  statesthat : — 
Clt^ses  "  DiBtinot  and  audible  reading  is  oommoa,  fluent  reading  is  not  so  oom- 

Mr.  MvAiro   °^o^>  ^^^  natural  and  intelligent  reading  is  the  least  common  of  all.'' 
Fraser.  And  Dr.  A.  D.  Thomson  notes  the  same  defect : — 

Dr,  A.  D.  '*  Both  in  reading  and  reoitation  there  is  an  aknoet  total  absence  of  the 

Thomson.       natural  inflection  of  speaking  ;   that  this  is  not  incapable  of  bemg  cured  is 

proved  by  what  one  finds  in  a  certain  number  of  schools  where  the  subject 

receives  special  and  unremitting  attention." 

Composi-  There  is  general  agreement  as  to  the  necessity  of  beginning  com- 

*^^d '  ^^te  P^^^^^^  **  *^  earlier  stage,  and  the  reports  of  the  different  Inspectors 
Junior  '  testify  to  considerable  progress  being  made  in  this  direction.  It 
Classes.  has  sdways  been  the  custom  in  well-taught  schools  to  give  some 
exercise  in  sentence-construction  from  the  lowest  stage  upward,  but 
the  point  needing  to  be  insisted  on,  is  that  this  exercise  should  consist 
of  continuous  composition.  In  the  infant  room,  it  should  take  the 
form  of  bright  continuous  talks  between  pupils  and  teacher — ^the 
children  bearing  an  equal  shai:e — about  matters  of  everyday  oc- 
currence and  well  within  the  range  of  their  observation.  In  the  lower 
classes  of  the  Junior  Division,  tlos  exercise  should  be  systematically 
continued,  but  in  more  extended  form,  the  objects  being  steadily 
kept  in  view  of  gradually  increasing  vocabulary,  and  extending  the 
range  of  phraseology.  As  the  higher  classes  of  the  Junior  Division 
are  reached,  beginnings  should  be  made  in  written  composition, 
but  this  should  be  distinctly  subordinated  to  oral  practice. 
Composi-  In   the  Senior  Division,  the  oral  method  should   be  steadily 

ticin.  Senior   persisted  in,  and  practice  in  it,  now  that  the  pupils'  conmiand  of 
^*^6*-         vocabulary  and  phrase-making  has  sensibly  increased,  should  be 
constantly  given  in  reproduction  of  the  subject-matter  of  Reading, 
Geography,  History,  and  Nature  Knowledge  lessons ;  the  very  effort 
of  a  pupil  to  formulate  in  consecutive  sentences  the  knowledge 
acquired  is  in  itself  a  most  valuable  educative  process,  and  as  power 
in  this  direction  grows — and  with  systematic  practice  it  will  grow 
wonderfully — ^written  composition  will  concurrently  improve  in 
readiness  and  quality.    As  the  highest  classes  of  the  Elementary 
School  are  reached,  some  beginnings  should  be  made  on  the  formal 
teaching  of  the  simpler  elements  of  style  ;  particularly  every  pupil 
before  leaving  school  should  have  made  acquaintance  with  ordinary 
letter  forms,  and  be  able  to  deal  correctly  with  telegram  forms,  the 
writing  out  of  ordinary  receipts,  and  common  business  documents. 
Gradation  of     ^  all-important  point  in  connection  with  this,  as  indeed  with 
exercises        every  other  subject  of  school  work,  is  the  careful  gradation  of  the 
(Composi-      exercises.    There  should  be  no  overlapping,  and  when  a  pupil  passes 
tiun).  f pQjn  Qj^Q  ^lagg  jjo  another,  care  should  be  taken  that  no  time  is  wasted 

in  going  over  matter  and  processes  already  mastered.  Each  teacher 
should  know  clearly  what  has  been  done  in  previous  classes,  and, 
without  neglecting  judicious  revision  from  time  to  time,  should  make 
the  end  of  the  previous  course  a  new  starting  point.  One  way  in 
which  this  continuity  of  instruction  could  be  secured  would  be  to 
allow  the  competent  teacher  to  carry  on  the  same  class  throughout 
a  whole  Division. 
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Theie  is  general  agreement  among  the  District  Inspectors  that  the  Grammar, 
time  spent  on  formal  grammar  in  the  earlier  stages  on  such  exercises, 
e.g.,  as  "pointing  out  nouns"  "adjectives,"  and  "verbs,"  is  largely- 
wasted.  Any  beginnings  made  in  Grammar  at  this  stage  should 
proceed  almost  wholly  on  the  inductive  method.  In  urging  this 
view  there  is  no  desire  to  depreciate  the  value  of  Grammar  at  a 
later  stage  in  the  school  course.  I  am  so  far  in  sympathy  with  Mr. 
Harvey  in  his  statement  that  :— 

*'  A  thorough  grounding  in  parsing  and  aaalysiB  is  essential  for  intelligent 
reasoning  in  the  case  of  the  avwage  papiL'' 

But  I  do  not  agree  with  him  that  it  is  "  indispensable,  in  the  case 
of  the  average  pupil  at  any  rate,  for  progress  in  English  (including 
Idteratiire)  and  Composition."  I  venture  to  think  that  Mr.  Munro 
Fraser  comes  nearer  the  mark  when  he  says : — 

"  How  muoh  Grammar  should  be  taught  in  the  Senior  School  is  not  a 
qaesti(Mi  that  can  be  settled  off-hand,  but  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general 
mle  that  the  Granunar  should  be  derived  from  the  Composition,  cmd  not  the 
Composition  from  the  Grammar. 'i 

The  study  of  a  typical  sentence  is  an  educative  exercise,  but  facility 
in  Composition  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  practice  in  speaking  and 
in  writing  English.  Analysis  of  sentences  should  follow,  not  precede 
thdr  synthesis. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  English  in  the  Elementary  Home  Head- 
School,  I  wish  again  to  emphasise  a  point  to  which  I  have  referred  ing. 
in  previous  years,  via.,  the  necessity  of  paving  the  way,  during  the 
elementary  stages,  for  that  course  of  ordered  Home  Reading  which 
forms  so  important  a  feature  of  the  English  of  the  supplementary 
course.    Such  a  course  of  ordered  Home  Reading  should  be  one  of 
the  most  beneficial  elements  in  the  English  teaching  at  this  stage. 
If,  however,  this  reading  is  to  yield  its  full  fruit  I  am  convinced  that 
some  preparation  leading  up  to  it  must  be  made  throughout   the 
elementary  course.      Mr.  Fleming  makes  some  valuable  remark 
on  this  point : — 

'*  To  get  the  best  results  on  the  subjects  of  Section  A.  of  the  5th  Schedule,  Mr. 
there  w^  need  to  be  some  preparatory  training  before  the  Supplementary  tleviing. 
Gourse  is  reached ;  for  instance,  when  a  child's  experience  in  Beading  is  the 
dose  preparation  of  some  '  Reader,'  so  that  every  sentence  may  be  given 
with  due  intonation  and  all '  intelligence'  questions  of  the  stock  type  answered, 
it  18  needless  to  expect  that,  by  thrusting,  say,  a  novel  of  Scott,  or  a  play  of 
Shakespeare  into  that  child's  hand,  a  full  appreciation  of  the  literary  merit 
of  the  work  will  miraculously  emerge ;  it  will  only  be  by  a  properly  graded 
system  of  story-telling  and  story-reading  from  the  infant  room  upwards 
that  the  literary  taste  of  the  children  will  be  developed  so  as  to  enable  thorn 
to  reap  full  benefit  from  a  course  of  Home  or  Class  Reading;'' 

There  seems  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  among  the  District  History, 
Inspectors  as  to  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  concentric  concentric 
method  of  teaching  history.     Some  of  them  incline  to  think  that  °^^*^^^- 
better  work  is  secured  by  a  fairly  detailed  study  of  a  particular 
period,  and  Dr.  A.  D.  Thomson  suggests  a  compromise,  giving  a 
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detailed  tbree  years'  course,  suitable,  according  to  liie  experience 
for  small  schools.    I  subjoin  it : — 

FirH  Fear.— (1)  Some  (oral)  lessons  on  British  History  prior  to  1603. 
(2)  1003-1689  as  a  special  period. 

Second  Fear.— (1)  Some  (oral)  lessons  on  British  History  prior  to  1689. 
(2)  1689-1820  as  a  special  period. 

Third  Fear.— (1)  Some  (oral)  lessons  on  British  History  prior  to  1820. 
(2)  1820  to  present  day  as  a  special  period. 

"This  ought  to  give  the  pupils  some  acquaintance  with  outstanding 
characters,  events,  and  movements  prior  to  1603,  with  a  more  detailed 
knowledge  of  British  History  since  the  Union  of  the  Crowns." 

Mr.  Munro  Fraser's  view  on  this  point  seems  sensible : — 

"  Opinions  may  differ  as  to  how  much  History  and  Geography  should  be 
included  in  the  curriculum  of  a  school,  but  if  a  boy  is  to  leave  school  with 
such  a  knowledge  of  these  subjects  as  will  be  of  practical  benefit  to  him,  it 
ought  at  least  to  include  certain  main  facts  ;  such  events  as  the  Reforma- 
tion, the  Union  of  the  Crowns,  the  Civil  War,  the  Great  Revolution,  etc., 
ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  optional  items  in  an  historical  bill  of  f  are.*' 

Essential  ]^y  own  opinion  is,  that  an  essential  condition  of  the  successful 

^^g^gf^^     treatment  of  this  subject,  whatever  method  may  be  adopted,  ia 

teaching  of    broad  and  cultured  Imowledge  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.    He 

History.        must  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  main  currents  of,  at  least,  British 

History  as  a  whole ;  the  teaching  should  be  largely  oral,  aided  by 

concise  blackboard  outlines ;    the  attention  of  the  pupils  should 

not  be  encumbered  by  a  mass  of  accidental  detail,  but  steadily 

concentrated  on  the  men  and  events  shaping  and  influencing  the 

gradual  evolution  of  the  life  of  the  people.    For  the  work  of  senior 

Apparatus    classes,  there  should  be  an  ample  supply  of  historical  portraits, 

and  illustra-  plans  of  battles,  views  of  buildings,  iUustrations  of  the  dress  and 

tions.  costumes  of  the  period  under  study,  and  every  device  should  be 

used  which  will  give  living  interest  to  the  matter  of  the  history 

lesson. 

Geography        Geographical  teaching  still  remains  largely  topographical,  and 

our  methods  generally  in  the  teaching  of  this  subject  stand  urgently 

in  need  of  being  recast,  but  limits  of  space  prevent  me  from  entering 

into  details  in  the  present  Report. 


Singing. 

Importance       No  school  subject  has  more  numerous  or  stronger  affinities  to 
of  this  the  natural  activities  of  the  child  than  singing.    It  is  at  once  a 

subject.         beneficial  physical  exercise,  a  moral  and  intellectual  discipline, 
and  a  means  of  emotional  culture. 

Defects  in         To  realise  its  full  value  for  these  ends  it  must  be  skilfully  taught, 
teaching  it.    ^^^  there  can  be  little  question  that  the  defects  pointed  out  last 

year  by  Dr.  Somervell  as  common  in  the  schools  of  Ayrshire,  are 

by  no  means  rare  throughout  the  Division. 

Dr.  Somer-       The  Report  referred  to,  and  the  subsequent  lecture  to  teachers, 
veils  report,  ^^^  ^  beneficial  effect  in  the  district  which  had  the  privilege  of  Df 
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Somervell's  visit,  and  the  lefeience  to  the  subject  by  Mr.  Lobban 
in  his  Report  this  year  shows  that  the  impulse  thus  given  has 
not  exhausted  itself.  A  similar  visit,  and  conference  with  teachers 
in  other  districts  would  undoubtedly  strengthen  the  hands  of 
Inspectors,  who  have  repeatedly  noted  and  commented  on  similar 
defects.  This  year,  for  instance.  Dr.  A.  D.  Thomson  points  out 
as  prevalent  in  his  own  district  some  of  the  faults  dealt  with  by 
Dr.  Somervell,  notably  the  failure  to  cultivate  the  "  head- voice," 
the  premature  introduction  of  part-singing,  aidd  the  sex-division 
for  two-part  music. 

Dr.  Thomson    makes  some  valuable  suggestions  with    regard  Suggestions  ; 
to  these  points :  thus  he  would  allow  only  unison  singing  below  ^j**  ^-  ^- 
the  Senior  Division ;   he  would  have  much  less  part-singing  even  h  J^xT** 
there,  and  he  would  encourage  frequent  interchange  of  parts 
between  altos  and  treblesr 

Other  defects  noticed  by  Dr.  Somervell  last  year  in  Ayrshire  Mr.G. 
are  spoken  of  by  Mr.  G.  Murray,  Sub-Inspector,  in  a  Report  to  Murray/, 
His  Majesty's  Inspector  Mr.  Munro  Fraser  on  the  singing  in  the  i^^L^i^jj 
Renfrew  and  Argyll  District.    Here  the  general  absence  of  purity 
and  sweetness  of  tone,  and  the  almost  complete  neglect  of  the 
StafE  Notation  are  prominent  faults.    There  appears  also  to  be 
a  want  of  system  in  the  teaching  of  Sol-fa  music,  especially  in 
such  matters  as  "  time  "  and  "  ear-training." 

While  these  criticisms  are  imdoubtedly  well  founded,  especially  Successful 
in  the  case  of  rural  schools,  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  all  teaching  of 
the  large  centres   school-singing  is  often  taught  with  much  en-  ^*^^°S- 
thusiasm,  very  great  skill,  and  corresponding  success.    Mr.  Munro 
Fraser  cites  as  examples  of  this  some  of  the  public  schools  in  his 
district,  and  certain  Roman  Catholic  Schools  in  Paisley    and 
Greenock.    Even  in  some  of  the  rural  schools,  where  there  is 
sufficient  musical  ability  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  the  subject 
is,  as  Dr.  Thomson  points  out,  admirably  taught. 

Drawing. 

Mr.  Grigor's  Report  on  this  subject,  forwarded  by  His  Majesty's  Mr,  Grigoj\ 
Inspector,  Mr.  F.  W.  Young,  deals  with  the  schools  of  the  Western  Sub-Iu- 
Dlvision  generally.    Mr.  Grigor  naturally  finds  that  results  vary  ^P^^^^*"- 
according  to  the  qualifications  and  zeal  of  the  teachers,  but  he 
thinks  it  strange  that,  when  facilities  for  the  further  study  of 
Drawing  are  so  numerous,  there  should  still  be  found  schools  where 
the  subject  is  not  in  a  satisfactory  condition.    Improvement, 
however,  if  not  quite  so  widespread  as  might  be  desired,  is  pretty 
general,  and  progress  will  be   more  rapid  when  certain  defects 
of  method  which  are  at  present  too  common  have  been  got  rid  of. 
One  of  the  most  important  of  these  defects  is  the  want  of  careful  Importance 
analysis  and  explanation  of  the  object  to  be  drawn ;   this  should  ^/  observa- 
be  the  work  of  the  teacher  before  the  pupils  attempt  to  represent  ^^^"' 
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what  is  before  thenL    '^  Care  should  be  taken  to  ensure  that  tli« 
act  of  Drawing  is  always  preceded  by  careful  observation.*' 

This  principle,  which  is  as  important  in  its  educational  as  in 
its  technical  aspect,  is  also  emphasised  by  Mr.  Munro  Fraaer» 
who  finds  that  in  his  district,  where  there  has  been  great  improve- 
ment in  Drawing,  "  too  much  time  is  spent  on  teaching  to  draw, 
and  too  little  in  teaching  to  see.^^  The  first  aim  should  be  accurate 
observation ;  accurate  representation  will  follow  in  due  course. 

Ueomctrical      A  second  defect  to  which  Mr.  Grigor  draws  attention  is  the 

Drawing.       unnatural  breaking  up  of  the  Geometrical  part  of  the  subject  into 

three  separate  subjects: — ^Scale  Drawing,  Plane  Greometry,  and 

Solid  Geometry.    This  should  be  avoided,  and  the  subject  should 

be  treated  as  ''  one  organic  whole." 


Other  de- 
fects in 
instruction. 


Art.  91  (D) 
Classes. 


Drawing? 
"  from  the 
flat." 


Sometimes  inferior  results  are  due  to  a  *'  lack  of  constant  super- 
vision ;  "  occasionally  results  are  unequal ;  one  side  of  the  instruc- 
tion, for  instance  the  drawing  of  natural  forms,  being  very  ^cientiy 
carried  on,  while  in  other  respects  the  work  is  unsatisfactory. 
These  difEerences  of  attainment  are,  however,  not  peculiar  te 
Drawing,  and  in  this  case  they  may  be  expected  to  become  less 
common  as  the  training  of  teachers  improves  under  the  influence 
of  the  Glasses  under  Art.  91  (D). 

Dr.  A.  D.  Thomson  refers  to  the  work  of  these  classes  in  his 
district,  and  he  expects  as  a  result  of  it  steady  improvement  in 
the  Drawing  of  his  schools,  where,  at  present,  the  work  generally 
is  only  me^ocre  in  quality. 

With  regard  to  the  actual  material  used  in  the  Drawing  lessons, 
personal  observation  and  experience  in  the  schools  of  the  Division 
have  convinced  me  that  there  is  still  a  great  deal  of  Drawing  from 
flat  examples  printed  on  cards ;  Mr.  Munro  Fraser  has  noticed  in 
his  district  that  flat  pressed  leaves  are  used  in  Nature  Drawing 
of  the  Senior  Classes  instead  of  fresh  growing  sprays,  and  this 
also  is  practically  drawing  from  **  the  flat."  Now  whatever  may 
be  the  technical  value  of  this  exercise,  its  use  in  the  Senior 
Division  completely  destroys  the  educational  value  of  the  subject. 
This  value  depends  primarily  on  the  training  given  in  careful 
observation,  and  therefore  in  analysis,  of  the  visual  aspect  of  the 
object  to  be  drawn.  To  the  pupil  the  infinite  complexity  and 
subtlety  of  even  the  simplelst  object  of  perception  will  not  be 
apparent ;  but  the  more  carefully  he  is  trained  to  see,  the  more 
he  will  see,  and  the  more  he  sees,  the  more  he  will  be  able  to 
represent.  When  he  attempts  to  reproduce  faithfully  his  own 
presentation  ol  the  object  a  great  deal  has  been  gained,  his  feet 
are  on  the  right  path.  But  aU  this  is  only  true  of  actuid  objects, 
not  of  more  or  less  conventional  representations  of  these  ;  therefore 
the  flat  example,  since  it  gives  little  or  no  scope  for  observation 
and  analysis,  ought  to  be  discontinued. 
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In  tli6  ozgaxusation  of  the  work  in  Drawing  I  am  quite  convinced  Desirability 
that  much  good  would  result  if^  in  the  case  of  large  Boards  whose  fi^^^^^^ 
schools  lie  near  each  other,  the  Drawing  of  the  whole  area  were  vising 
placed  under  the  supervision  of  an  expert  in  the  subject.     His  Teachers  of 
task  would  be,  not  to  teach,  but  to  organise  the  teaching ;  he  would  Drawing, 
supervise,  pve  instruction  in  methods,  frame  schemes  of  work, 
in  short  he  would  unify  the  instruction,  and  very  greatly  promote 
its  efficiency.    This  plan  would  work  very  well  in  certain  thickly 
populated  districts  in  Lanarkshire,  where  the  School  Boards  might 
well  follow  the  excellent  Example  set  in  this  matter  by  the  School 
Board  of  Glasgow  in  appointing  a  supervising  Art  Master. 

Physical  TnAmiNa 

During  the  last  three  yeais  various  steps  have  been  taken  to  Extended 
increase  the  value,  extend  the  scope,  and  give  definiteness  to  the  p^^^.  ^{ 
aims  of  the  Physical  Training  given  in  our  Schools.    The  Report  Training. 
of  the  Koyal  Commission  on  Physical  Training  (Scotland),  and  the 
work  of  thd  Inter-Departmental  Committee  in  connection  therewith, 
resulted  in  the  issue  of  the  Official  Syllabus  of  Physical  Exercises 
for   use  in  Public  Elementary  Schools,    and   an  Inspector   of 
Physical  Training  was  appointed ;  classes  for  the  further  training  of 
teachers  to  give  physical  exercise  efEectively  and  intelligently 
had  already  been  established  under  Art.  91  (D). 

Authorities  other  than  Your  Lordships'  Department  have  abo 
been  active  in  this  matter.    There  is  a  growing  feeliog  among 
the  moie  intelligent  sections  of  the  conmiunity  that  Medical  In-  Medical 
spection  of  Schools  is  desirable  for  hygienic  reasons,  and,  it  might  1^^^^^^^^ 
be  added,  for  an  educational  reason-^the  necessity  for  a  real  know- ^        ^^' 
ledge  of  the  physical  condition  of  the  children  in  our  schools  as  a 
basis  for  the  proper  guidance  of  the  pupil's  mental  activity  and 
physical  growth. 

School  Boards  and  Managers  besides  co-operating  in  the  work 
of  classes  under  Art.  91  (D)  have  in  two  instances  gone  further. 
They  have  appointed  Supervising  Teachers-Experts  in  Physical  Appoint- 
TraLning — ^whose  functions  in  this  sphere  will  be  analogous  to  those  ?®'^*  vVnir 
outlined  for  the  supervising  teachers  of  Art  in  the  report  on  Draw-  Teachers. 
ing.    The  supply  of  such  teachers,  who  require  special  training 
for  the  work,  wQl  be  one  of  the  many  gre^t  benefits  which  may 
be  expected  to  follow-^what  Lord  Elgin  justly  describes  as  an 
event  "  of  national  significance  and  importance  "— 4;he  opening  of 
the  College  of  Hygiene  and  Physical  Training  under  the   Dun- 
fermline Carnegie  Trust. 

The  "  healthy  activity  "  noticed  in  regard  to  Physical  Trainmg 
in  the  General  Report  of  last  year  no  doubt  continuel^  throughout  District 
tiie  Division,  but  the  reports  of  the  District  Inspectors  indicate  Reports* 
varying  degrees  in  its  intensity. 
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Mr.  J.  C.  Smitli  enmnerates  the  steps  taken  in  his  Distdct  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Syllabus.  These  may  boi  sum- 
marised as  follows : — 

(1 )  In  all  schemes  of  work  the  Syllabus  was  insisted  on. 

(2)  In  all  Time  Tables  effect  was  given  to  Sections  16  and  17  of  the 

Introduction. 

(3)  Joint  visits  were  paid  to  schook  with  Captain  Foster,  Inspector  of 
Physical  Training,  for  the  elaoidation  of  underlying  principles  and  the 
appreciation  of  results. 

(4)  A  complete  set  of  physical  measurements  on  a  plan  devised  by  Captain 
Foster  was  taken  for  every  child  in  the  Glasgow  Board  Schools. 

(5)  The  School  Board  and  the  Catholic  Managers  each  appointed  an  expert 
lady^teacher  to  visit  the  schools  and  advise  teachers  as  to  the  work  of  the 

Syllabus. 

In  this  record  from  the  Glasgow  District  we  see  the  reforms 
inaugurated  fully  at  work.  The  syllabus  is  in  operation  universally, 
careful  physical  measurements  are  recorded  as  a  basis  for  future 
work,  and  the  teaching  is  being  supervised  and  directed  by  skilled 
instructors. 

In  a  large  city  like  Glasgow,  where  the  home  life  of  the  people 
is  often  necessarily  spent  in  narrow  compass,  and  in  vitiated,  or  at 
least  exhausted  air,  where  improper  food,  and  unwisely  used  stimu- 
lants tend  to  weaken  youthful  life,  and  where  personal  deanliness 
is  not  always  possible,  it  is  all-important  that  the  evil  effects  of 
these  conditions  should  be  counteracted,  as  far  as  may  be,  by  the 
exercise  and  atmosphere  of  the  school.  Hence  the  necessity  for 
making  provision  for  space,  light,  air,  pure  water,  and  healthy 
exercise  of  body,  in  the  arrangements  of  school  premises,  and  this 
has  been  amply  done  in  the  more  recently  built  schools  in  both 
Glasgow  and  Govan. 

In  the  Govan  School  Board  District  the  energy  and  enthusiasm 
which  have  been  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  swimming  deserve 
special  mention.  Large  and  beautifully  equipped  swimming 
baths  are  provided  in  several  schools,  and  many  hulidreds  of  pupils 
are  yearly  gaining  mastery  over  this  healthful  and  graceful 
art.  The  pupils  in  the  Glasgow  Public  Schools  receive  instruction 
in  swimming,  under  supervision,  in  the  Corporation  Public  Baths. 

In  the  Lanarkshire  Schools  examined  by  Mr.  Fleming  the  new 
Syllabus  has  been  generally  adopted,  but  there  is  considerable 
variety  in  the  quality  of  the  results.  There  will,  no  doubt,  be  a 
general  '^  levelling  up  "  in  this  regard  when  the  training  of  teachers 
has  been  perfected,  but  in  this  connection  it  is  disappointing  to 
learn  that  the  class  for  women-teachers  under  Art.  91  (D)  at 
Hamilton  was  a  comparative  failure.  Mr.  Fleming  is  undoubtedly 
right  in  thinking  that  teachers  generally  must  have  more  knowledge 
of  the  subject  and,  it  may  be  added,  greater  individual  skill  in  the 
exercises  than  is  common  at  present  before  steady  progress  b  quite 
assured. 
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Mr.  Lobbait,  on  the  other  hand,  finds  that  the  work  in  his  Distriot  Jiir.  Lobban. 
is  generally  satisfactory.    In  Dumfries  and  Galloway  District  a 
class  under  Art.  91  (D)  at  Dumfries  was  well  attended  and  beneficial 
results  are  expected  from  it.    Dr.  A.  D.  Thomson,  like  Mr.  Fleming,  Dr.  A,  D. 
reports  that  the  quality  of  the  work  varies  "  from  poor  to  excellent."  ^^<w"^^ 
The  new  Syllabus  is  in  use  in  a  considerable  number  of  schools, 
but,  unfortunately,  in  a  great  many,  suitable  playground  and  class- 
room accommodation  for  thorough  Physical  Training  is  wanting. 

It  is  sometimes  contended  that  deficiencies  such  as  these  are  of  Physical 
little  importance  in  a  rural  district  like  Dr.  Thomson's,  and  that  •  ^^^ 
in  country  schools  physical  exercises  are  largely  superfluous.  The  districts. 
eiiiemal  conditions  are  certainly  very  different  in  town  and  country. 
The  country  boy  or  girl,  except  perhaps  when  asleep,  generally 
breathes  pure  air ;  there  is  often  the  long  walk  to  and  &om  the 
school  along  the  quiet  roads  or  across  the  hills.  The  boy  often 
helps  in  the  out-door  farm-work,  the  girl. in  the  kitchen  or  the 
dairy ;  and  altogether  the  healthy  natural  environment  tends 
to  give  every  advantage  to  the  growing  nature.  Still,  if  Physical 
Training  is  less  necessary  here  for  health  and  strength,  it  may  be 
all  the  more  necessary  for  grace  and  symmetry ;  further,  the  object 
of  school  training  on  the  physical  side  is  only  half  attained,  even 
when  symmetrical  growth  in  bodily  strength  and  activity  is  pro- 
moted ;  its  aim  is  psychical  as  well  as  physical ;  it  loolffl  to  the 
cultivation  of  attention  and  of  will,  and  through  these  of  the  power 
of  ''self-control,  concentration,  obedience,  order,  alertness,"  all 
of  which,  as  Miss  Ada  Beid,  the  Superintendent  of  Physical  Educa- 
tion under  the  Glasgow  School  Board,  has  recently  pointed  out, 
are  important  elements  in  the  formation  of  character,  which  may 
thus  be  influenced  by  systematic  Physical  Training ;  and  the  latter, 
therefore,  is  as  important  for  rural  as  for  urban  school  life. 

Both  in  town  and  country  it  has  been  a  common  arrangement  physical 
to  hand  over  the  Physical  Triuning  to  a  military  instructor.   Into  Training 
the  general  merits  or  demerits  of  this  plan  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  ^  m??  ^^ 
in  detail.    It  is  suflBcient  to  point  out  that  it  necessarily  in  most  JS^truSors, 
cases  involves  the  relegation  of  '^  drill "  to  one  or  two  formal 
lessons  per  week.    Now  this  is  not  satisfactory,  either  from  the 
point  of  view  of  physical  growth  pure  and  simple,  or  from  an  educa- 
tional stand-point.    Physical  exercise,  to  be  really  beneficial,  must 
not  only  be  systematic,  strenuous,  properly  graded,  and  rightly 
adapted  to  the  bodily  needs,  but  it  must,  above  all,  be  regularly  Disadvan- 
given  at  comparatively  short  intervals  of  time.    Twenty  minutes  tage  of 
or  a  quarter  of  an  hour  daily  devoted  to  it  is  far  better  in  every  i^^^requent 
way  than  a  lesson  of  half  an  hour  or  forty  -five  minutes  twice  a  week. 

Even  when  the  teacher  gives  the  exercises,  it  is  too  often  found 
that  the  latter  is  the  plan  adopted,  and  it  is  in  consequence  of  this 
that  the  appearance  on  the  Time  Table  of  the  short  recreative 
exercises  referred  to  in  Section  17  of  the  Introduction  to  the  Sylla- 
bus has  been  specially  insisted  on  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Smith  in  the  Glasgow 
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DiBtiict.  Mr.  Smith  remarks,  howerer,  that,  when  the  halnt  of 
giving  these  exercises  has  been  thoroughly  formed,  the  matter 
may  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  teachers. 


Bund,  Deaf-mute,  and  Dsfbotivb  CnitDRBN. 

Central  Blind  and  deaf  children  in  the  District  of  the  Glasgow  School 

Institutions.  Board  are  generally  educated  at  large  central  institutions  for  the 

purpose — ^the  blind  at  the  Royal  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  and  the 

deaf  at  the  Glasgow  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Mount 

Florida. 

Numbers  in      In  addition,  instruction  has  been  given  during  the  past  year  to 

ordinary       thirty    blind    children    distributed    over    six    of    the    ordinary 
schools.         ^Q^ig^ 


Classes  for 
the  Deaf  in 
Govan. 


In  Govan  the  special  class  of  deaf  children,  twenty-two  in  number, 
at  Gopeland  Road  Public  School  continues  to  be  conducted  by 
Ifiss  Waugh  with  all  the  success  of  previous  years.  The  method 
is  entirely  oral,  and  the  full  curriculum  of  the  ordinary  school  is  in 
use.  There  is  also  a  Continuation  Class  for  the  deaf  with  a  roll  of 
fourteen. 

Through  Mr.  Mimro  Fraser  interesting  accounts  of  their  work 
have  been  received  from  the  teachers  of  the  Glasses  for  the  Deaf 
In  Greenock  in  Greenock  and  Paisley.    Mr.  Munro  Fraser  remarks  of  these 
and  Paisley,  classes  that— 

"  At  present  a  pupil  who  passes  through  the  whole  course,  if  possessed  of 
good  ability,  may  be  expected  to  attain  in  the  ordinary  subjects  a  standard 
equal  to  that  of  a  child  of  eight  or  nine  in  a  day  school.  Artiieulate  Reading, 
taught  by  the  oral  method,  is,  in  the  best  cases,  rather  indistinct,  but  lip- 
reading,  especially  when  the  pupil  carries  on  a  conversation  with  persons 
familiar  to  him,  is  rather  good.  This  applies  only  to  pupils  who  have  gone 
through  a  course  of  at  least  four  years'  duration.'* 

At  the  Greenock  class  the  number  on  the  roll  is  twenty-five, 
Methods.  ^^  Paisley  it  is  eighteen.  In  both  cases  the  oral  method  is  employed, 
but  children,  who  are  found  to  be  unsuitable  subjects  for  this 
method,  are  taught  by  finger- spelling.  One  cause  of  unsuitability 
for  oral  teaching  is  the  late  age  at  which  some  of  the  deaf  are  sent 
to  school.  The  earlier  the  oral  system  is  begun  the  better  is  its 
chance  of  success.  One  is  therefore  glad  to  see  in  Miss  Patterson's 
account  of  the  class  at  Paisley,  that  the  youngest  children  are 
taught  entirely  by  the  oral  method,  but  she  gives  an  instance  of  a 
boy  of  thirteen  in  her  highest  class,  who  entered  the  class  a  year 
ago,  and  who  is  not  yet  able  to  speak,  or  to  read  the  lips,  thus 
showing  the  disadvantage  of  late  entry. 

Special  ^^^  Monteagle,  the  principal  teacher  of  the  Special  School  at 

School  at      Bridgeton,  tinder  the  6?a9gow  School  Board,  has  sent,  at  my 

Bridgeton.    request,  a  most  interesting  and  valuable  account  of  their  classes 

f or  int^ntally  and   physically  defective  children.    This  account 
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wdl  deserves  to  be  quoted  in  fall,  but  oonaidenktions  of  «pace 
penult  of  a  summary  only.  I  give  first  a  statistical  table  com- 
piled from  Miss  Monteagle's  figures  showing  the  details  of  the 
varioua  classes : — 


SPECIAL  CLASSES  FOR  DEFECTIVES  (GLASGOW). 

AccommodAtion. 

Koll. 

Teaehen 

oo 

SUIT. 

KameMCUai. 

Phyik»l 
Cmw. 

HenUl 
CasM. 

PbyiicAl 
Cases. 

63 

MenUl 
Gmm. 

Semarka. 

Bridgaton^ 
Special  School 

eo 

40 

30 

6 

Structural   al- 
terations 
made,    and 
special  furni- 
ture provided. 

Galton— 
Special  Classes 

— 

40 

— 

40 

2 

Mentally  de- 
fective chil- 
dren only. 

Gamlachie— 
Special  Classes 

— 

40 

•— 

40 

2 

Mentally  de- 
fective chil- 
dren only. 

FiDnieston — 
Special  Classes 

60 

40 

65 

29 

5 
2 

Both  mental 
and  physical 
cases. 

Oatlands— 
Special  Classes 

— 

40 

— 

38 

Mental  cases 
only. 

Woodlands 
Institute 

60 

— 

60 

— 

3 

Physical  cases 
only. 

Totals 

180 

200 

168 

177 

1 
20 

In  the  centres  where  physically  defective  children  are  taught,  a  Auxiliary 
nurse  is  in  attendance  to  accompany  the  ambulance  vehicle  which  ^enciss. 
brings  the  children  to  school,  and  takes  them  home.  She  looks 
after  the  children  at  the  mid-day  interval,  and  generally  aids  in 
anything  pertaining  to  their  health  and  comfort.  There  is  a 
committee  of  ladies,  who  voluntarily  do  admirable  service — 
brightening  the  lot  of  these  unfortunate  little  ones,  by  visitiuj^ 
the  classes  and  the  homes  of  the  children. 
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Training  of  Some  of  tlie  teachezs  have  received  special  training  in  London 
Teachers.  for  the  work  of  dealing  with  mental  cases,  and  these  in  turn  are 
now  able  to  instnict  their  more  recently  appointed  coUeagaes  and 
assistants.  Special  methods  must,  of  course,  be  employed,  and 
great  tact  and  patience,  as  well  as  professional  skill,  are  required 
for  successful  work  among  defectives.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  such  qualifications  are  abundantly  evident  among  tbe  care- 
fully selected  8ta£E  of  these  classes. 

Defective  Defects  of  utterance,  such  as  stammering,  are  common,  and  are 
utterance,  q^^^  \yy  special  training  on  a  phonetic  system  in  connection  with 
Defective  reading  and  speech  exercises.  Defects  of  gait  and  carriage, 
movement,    characteristic  of  many  mental  defectives,  are  corrected  by  carefully 

arranged  physical  exercises,  including  breathing  exercises.  Manual 
Moral  occupations  receive  special  attention,  and  the  teaching  of  cleanliness, 

training.       neatness,  obedience,  and  self-control  hasa  prominent  place  in  the 

daily  work. 

Miss  Monteagle  finds  that  emulation  is  of  great  service  in  teaching 
defectives,  and  she  solves  the  great  difficulty  there  must  be  in 
classification,  by  sub-dividing  her  classes  into  small  groups  of 
nine,  five,  or  even  fewer  children. 

Su^estioDs:     Among  this  teacher's  suggestions  the  following  seem  to  be  of 

Miss  Mo7it^  ap^i^i  vj^^  ._ 

eagle.  ^ 

"  If  the  age-limit  were  raised  in  the  case  of  mentally  and  physioaUy  defec- 
tive children  to  sixteen  years,  the  benefit  to  these  children  wonld  be  great. 
Many  children  are  taken  from  school  by  their  parents  to  earn  an  odd  copper, 
at  fourteen,  when,  by  another  year  or  two  of  training,  they  might  manage 
to  make  their  own  way  in  the  world." 

[    If  children  are  prematurely  withdrawn — 

*'  The  time  and  money  spent  on  them  will  prove  of  little  avail.*: 

"  All  Special  Schools  should  be  supplied  with  bathrooms,  and  the  children 
might  thus  be  trained  to  habits  of  personal  cleanliness.^ 

Govan  :         [  Under  the  Qovan  Parish  School  Board  there  are  two  classes  for 
Classes  for    mentally  defective  children — ^at  Church  Street  Public  School,  and 
Defectives,    ^^  Broomloan  Public  School.    There  is  also  a  school  for  physically 
defective  children  at  Anderson  Street,  Partickc 

I  am  indebted  to  the  teachers  of  these  classes  for  certain  details 
of  their  work. 

In  the  case  of  the  Anderson  Street  School  the  arrangements 
and  scheme  of  work  are  similar  to  those  made  for  the  physically 
defective  at  Bridgeton.  Special  furniture  is  provided  by  the 
School  Board,  the  Evangelistic  Association  provides  a  nurse  and 
surgical  appliances,  a  Ladies'  Committee  gives  an  ambulance,  and 
the  means  for  providing  a  mid-day  meal  for  the  children  at  a  low 
charge,  but  all  three  agencies  do  much  more  than  can  be  detailed 
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Iiere  to  promote  the  mental  and  physical  health  of  the  children  in 
this  school. 

In  the  Church  Street  Glass  for  defectives  there  are  seventeen, 
at  Broomloan  fifteen  pupils,  and  the  work  is  in  all  respects  similar 
to  that  already  described  in  connection  with  the  Special  School  at 
Bridgeton, 

SUPPLEMBNTABY  OoURSES. 

Supplementary  Course  instruction  is  steadily  becoming  a  more 
prominent  feature  of  school  work  throughout  the  Division.  In 
proof  of  this,  it  may  be  best  to  adduce  the  testimony  of  the  District 
Inspectors. 

Mr.  Harvey  (Lanarkshire)  remarks  : — 

"  Sapplementory  Classes  have  been  established  in  a  great  many  schools,  j/"^  Harvey, 
and  they  are  of  much  benefit  to  pupils  who  remain  in  them  for  two  years. 
The  model  Supplementary  Class  is  one  in  which  the  pupils  are  drawn  from 
the  Senior  Division  of  the  same  school,  and  in  which  the  class  is  large  enough 
to  give  an  enthusiastic  teacher  sufficient  800i>e." 

Mr.  Munro  Fraser  (Renfrew  and  Argyll)  reports  : — 

"  Another  year's  experience  of  the  work  done  in  Supplementary  Courses  J/r.  Munro 
has  served  to  deepen  the  impression  that  was  formed  of  its  value  as  an  in-  Fraser, 
tellectual  and  moral  discipline,  and  as  a  preparation  for  the  realities  of  life. 
The  best  results  have  naturally  been  obtained  in  schools  where  the  classes 
are  large  enough  to  monopolise  the  time  and  attention  of  a  special  teacher. 
But  even  in  small  country  schools,  where  formerly  homoeopathic  doses  of 
bad  Latin  and  worse  I*rench  were  supposed  to  bring  the  elementary  scholar's 
career  to  an  appropriate  termination,  the  working  out  of  a  Supplementary 
Gourse  has  given  many  a  boy  and  girl  a  new  outlook  upon  life,  and  has  at 
the  same  time  provided  mental  stimulus  to  the  teacher  himself.'* 

Dr.  A.  D.  Thomson  (Dumfries  and  Galloway)  says  :— 

"  Supplementary  Courses  are  growing  in  number.  There  are  now  some  Ih\  A .  D, 
thirty  recognised  Courses  in  Dumfries  and  Galloway,  and  schemes  for  a  few  ThonisMi, 
more  are  at  present  under  consideration.  Of  the  educative  value  of  a  Sup- 
plementary Course  there  is  now  no  question.  Forming,  as  it  does,  the 
natural  development  of  previous  studies,  it  is  a  goal  which  the  majority  of 
schools  should  aspire  to  reach,  and  as  most  of  the  subjects  included  in  these 
courses  ore  of  practical  interest  to  the  pupils,  at  a  time,  too,  when  their  judg- 
ments are  sufficiently  matured  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  questions  raised, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  the  work  of  the  Supplementary  Classes  is  carried  on  by 
teachers  and  pupils  alike  with  enthusiasm  and  zest."- 

Mr.  Lobban  (Ayrshire)  reports  : — 

"  Supplementary  Classes  are  becoming  fairly  numerous  in  the  district.  Mr.  Lobbtn, 
The  main  function  of  the  Supplementary  Course  is  to  consolidate  and  extend 
the  pupil's  knowledge  of  the  ordinary  English  branches,  and  to  develop  a 
taste  for  Reading.     That  this  function  is  in  most  cases  being  fulfilled  there 
ean  be  no  doubt  whatever." 

Mr.  J.  C.  Smith  (Glasgow),  whose  account  of  the  actual  working  JAr.  J,  C 
of  a  Supplementary  Course  in  his  district  is  given  below,  states  his  ^^niitL 
general  conclusion  on  the  subject  as  follows  : — 

•*  Our  boys  are  now  leaving  the  Elementary  school  better  equipped  for 
life,  whether  as  men,  as  citizens,  or  as  workmen  than  their  predecessors  in 
the  same  station  ever  did." 
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Uovanand  There  are  SupplMneHtaij  Gonises  in  practically  all  tlielarg« 
Dombarton.  Gk>van  Schools,  but,  except  in  the  case  of  such  subjects  as  cookery, 
laundry,  and  wood  work,  nothing  has  been  done  in  the  direction  of 
centralising  this  type  of  instruction,  and  the  courses  lean  mainly  to 
the  commercial  side.  The  Board,  in  addition  to  Hillhead  High 
School,  have  five  Higher  Grade  schools.  In  connection  with  these 
two  remarks  fall  to  be  made ;  first,  there  has  hitherto  been  a  distinct 
tendency  on  the  part  of  parents  to  rush  into  these  Higher  Grade 
schools  pupils  who  properly  ought  to  be  receiving  instruction  in 
Supplementary  Courses,  as  they  have  no  intention  of  completing 
the  Higher  Grade  Course ;  secondly,  there  has  hitherto  been  a 
perceptible  tendency  on  the  part  of  teachers  to  retain  bright  pupils 
for  one  year  in  a  Supplementary  Course,  until  they  have  gained  a 
Merit  Certificate,  when  they  enter  a  Higher  Grade  School.  This 
matter  will  be  again  alluded  to  in  connection  with  Higher  Grade 
work. 
Supplemen-  A  striking  fact,  which  appears  on  a  general  survey  of  Supplemen- 
taiy  ^^"^  tary  Course  work  in  the  Division,  is  the  comparative  absence  of 


Schools. 


Nature  of 

Courses 

chosen. 


such  Courses  in  the  voluntary  schools.  For  example,  while  there 
are  thirty-seven  Supplementary  Courses  in  the  public  schools  of 
Glasgow,  there  are  only  seven  courses  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Schools 
for  a  population  of  over  100,000,  not  one  child  in  sixty  from  this 
section  of  the  community  reaching  this  stage. 

There  is  general  agreement  among  the  District  Inspectors  that, 
while  the  English  subjects  of  Schedule  V.  are  of  course  common  to  all, 
the  Commercial  Course  finds  favour  too  frequently.  This  is  doubt* 
less  due  to  the  circumstance  that  the  Commercial  Course  is  to  some 
extent  a  kind  of  expansion  of  the  old  "  Standard  YI.  "  and  conse- 
quently admits  of  easier  adoption.  In  all  cases,  local  conditions 
should  doubtless  be  the  main  determining  consideration  as  to  what 
course  is  preferable  in  particular  districts,  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  in  urban  districts,  such  as  Glasgow  and  Govan,  and  in 
crowded  centres  of  population  like  the  Middle  Ward  of  Lanarkshire, 
Courses  in  which  the  staple  of  the  instruction  is  industrial  in  the  case 
of  boys,  and  Practical  Housewifery  in  the  case  of  girls,  should  find 
favour.  In  this  connection  it  is  satisfactory  to  note,  on  the  au* 
thority  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Smith,  that  in  the  case  of  Glasgow,  even  where  a 
Commercial  Course  has  been  adopted,  a  considerable  industrial 
element  has  been  introduced,  a  large  amount  of  time  being  devoted 
to  the  Practical  Greometry  and  Mensuration  which  form  the  char- 
acteristic feature  of  the  Industrial  Course.  In  fact  the  difference 
between  the  Industrial  and  Commercial  Courses  in  Glasgow  consists 
chiefly  in  the  substitution  of  Book-keeping  for  Workshop  practice, 
but  even  this  is  likely  to  cease  as  adequate  provision  of  workshops 
increases.  The  Industrial  Course,  in  my  opinion,  not  only  provides 
a  more  educative  training  for  the  future  employment  of  the  majority 
of  the  boys,  but  carries  with  it  the  great  advantage  of  imparting  the 
particular  preparation  fitting  them  for  benefiting  later  on  by  the 
excellent  technical  training  now  becoming  steadily  more  available 
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in  evening  Continuation  Schools.  In  the  case  of  girls  in  city  sohotds 
the  majority  are  the  daughters,  and  will  be  the  housewives,  of  work** 
ing  men.  It  goes  without  saying  that  to  give  them  a  thorough 
training  in  every  detail  of  Household  Management  cannot  fail  to  tell 
upon  the  future  happiness  and  comfort  of  the  community,  and 
where  a  course  of  this  type  is  given  under  the  direction  of  a  mistress 
who  unites  competent  knowledge  of  her  subject  with  high  tone  and 
culture,  the  influence  upon  the  girls  in  the  direction  of  fostering  and 
developing  character  can  hardly  be  overestimated.  Much  remains 
to  be  done  in  furthering  this  type  of  instruction  throughout  the 
Division,  and  the  centralisation  of  the  work,  to  which  the  con- 
servatism, not  to  say  the  jealousy,  of  teachers  is  a  serious  obstacle, 
is  essential  to  its  success,  it  being  quite  imreasonable  to  suppose  that 
Boards  will  make  provision  for  carrying  out  Practical  Housewifery 
at  all  their  schools.  Still  it  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  report  that 
considerable  progress  is  being  made  ;  the  most  marked  advance  is  at 
Paisley.    In  connection  with  this  Mr.  D.  Munro  Fraser  reports :  — 

*'  The  Household  Management  Oonrsee  for  Girls  (in  Paisley)  are  specially  Jfr,  Mmuvo 
praiBeworthy.  A  further  step  in  advance  was  taken  last  year,  when  com-  Finttr, 
modious  premises  were  erected  in  connection  with  the  South  Public  School 
for  the  better  accommodation  of  the  Housewifery  classes.  The  lower  flat 
of  the  new  building  consists  of  a  dwelling  house,  the  upper  fiat  of  a  large 
room  furnished  for  demonstration  and  practical  lessons  in  Cookery  and 
Laundry  work.  .  .  A  conference  was  held  with  the'School  Board  of  Greenock 
last  session  in  regard  to  the  teaching  of  Household  Management  and  other 
subjects,  and  a  forward  movement  is  confidently  expected.'* 

Miss  Crawford  furnishes  the  following  report  on  the  Housewifery  Mim  Craw- 
of  the  Division  generally  : —  ford,  Inspec- 

^  ^  tress  of 

*'  During  the  last  two  years  there  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the  number  Cookery^etc. 
of  Ck)okery  and  Laundry  Classes  in  this  Division. 

**  In  Glasgow  and  Govan  Diatriots,  nearly  every  elementary  school  has 
either  a  Cookery  class-room  attached  to  it,  or  a  *  centre,'  not  far  off.  A  large 
staff  of  teachers  is  employed  by  these  two  Boards,  and  the  lessons  are,  for 
the  most  part,  carried  on  throughout  the  whole  of  the  school  year. 

"  General  Housewifery  centres  have  been  established  by  Glasgow  School 
Board,  and  though  the  classes  are  still  young,  and  the  teachers  groping  their 
way,  this  feature  of  domestic  training  is  proving  a  success.  Laundry  work 
also  is  more  universally  taught  in  this  District  than  in  any  other  in  Scotland. 
Ample  accommodation  b  ia  been  provided,  and  the  class  rooms  have  been 
furnished  with  every  thing  necessary  for  successful  treatment  of  the  subject. 

*'  In  Paisley  district  the  work  is  steadily  advancing.  Several  new  bouse-  • 
wifery  centres  were  opened  last  year,  and  the  work  gives  promise  of  reaching 
a  high  standard  of  proficiency.  Cookery  is  taught  with  a  fair  amount  of 
success  in  this  district.  Too  many  gas  stoves  are  still  in  use ;  many  of  the 
rooms  have  no  open  fire-places  or  ranges ;  consequently,  the  pupils  are 
deprived  of  a  very  important  part  of  the  training.  Lounchry  work  has  made 
little  j^ogrees  here,  except  in  forming  part  of  the  Housewifery  Course. 

"  In  Argyll  district,  the  principal  classes  are  found  at  Campbeltown,  Oban 
and  Dunoon.  Each  of  the  three  centres  has  been  visited  and  satisfactory 
progress  was  noted. 

"  In  Ayr  district.  Cookery  instructicm  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  schools 
of  the  larger  towns.     Very  little  Laundry  work  has  yet  been  attempted* 
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and  nothing  can  be  done  in  this  connection  for  want  of  accommodation  and 
appliances. 

'*  In  Domfriea  and  Kirkcudbright  districts,  the  number  of  schools  with 
Cookery  as  a  class  subject  has  not  materially  increased.  Some  good  work 
is  being  done  in  many  of  the  town  schools,  and,  in  the  smaller  schools  idiere 
the  subject  is  taught  by  one  of  the  staff,  invariably  good  work  has  been 
reported. 

"  So  far  as  I  know.  Laundry  work  has  not  yet  been  adopted  to  any  extent 
in  this  district.'' 

It  may  be  added  that  the  School  Board  of  Airdrie  are  about  to 
proceed  with  the  erection  of  buildings,  which  will  allow  of  the  con- 
centration of  all  Higher  Work,  including  Supplementary  Courses 
as  well  as  Higher  Grade  instruction,  within  the  same  building,  and 
the  plans  include  special  provision  for  teaching  Housewifery. 

So  far  as  there  is  any  progress  to  report  in  connection  with  the 
introduction  of  Rural  Courses,  it  is  in  Argyllshire.  In  this  regard 
Mr.  Munro  Fraser  reports : — 

"  Rural  Courses  are  almost  wholly  confined  to  Argyllshire.  They  are  of 
various  degrees  of  merit,  but  they  are  worthy  of  mention  here,  as  honest 
and  fairly  successful  attempts  to  carry  out  the  suggestions  of  Circular  374. 
These  Courses  are  conducted  at  Easdale,  Claggan  (Morvem),  Tayvallich, 
Skipness,  Gachan  and  Auohencorvie  in  Argyll,  and  at  Bishopton  (Erskine) 
in  Renfrewshire.  School  gardens  are  used  for  practical  teaching  in  connection 
with  aU  these  schools,  and,  even  in  cases  where  the  Rural  Course  does  not 
exist,  the  use  of  the  school  garden  as  a  help  to  the  teaching  of  Nature  Know- 
ledge is  pretty  common." 

In  many  cases  in  purely  rural  districts  the  numbers  at  the  Supple- 
mentary Course  Stage  must  necessarily  be  small,  and  under  such 
conditions  teachers  may  sometimes  be  inclined  to  take  a  somewhat 
despondent  view  of  the  possibility  of  overtaking  any  really  valuable 
work.  It  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  however,  that  one  of  the  main 
aims  to  be  kept  steadily  in  view  in  connection  with  this  type  of  work 
should  be  the  fostering  in  the  pupils  of  habits  of  self-reUance  and 
independent  study.  The  most  fruitful  results  are  likely  to  be 
reached  in  proportion  as  scholars  can  be  got  to  work  for  themselves 
under  judicious  guidance.  In  fact,  what  one  would  like  to  see  in 
purely  rural  schools  would  be  small  groups  of  boys  and  girls,  working 
on  the  same  lines  as  when  in  former  days  young  men  used  to  come 
to  school  for  further  instruction  during  the  winter  months.  While 
the  aim  and  object  of  all  supplementary  instruction  ought  to  be  to 
deepen,  broaden  and  extend  the  elementary  knowledge  already 
acquired,  giving  it,  at  the  same  time,  such  a  practical  bent  as  may 
be  considered  best  adapted  for  the  future  career  of  the  pupils,  the 
back  bone  of  all  such  Courses  should  be  a  thorough  study  of  English. 
Some  acquaintance  with  good  literature  should  be  made,  and  the 
pupils,  as  far  as  may  be,  imbued  with  a  taste  for  it,  and  reasonable 
facility  in  the  expression  of  their  ideas  on  ordinary  subjects  should 
be  acquired ;  and  any  course  which  fails  to  secure  in  some  degree 
these  results  cannot  be  regarded  as  successful.  In  fact,  the  English 
teaching  at  this  stage  should  be  exactly  the  same  in  kind,  although 
varying  somewhat  in  degree,  as  that  aimed  at  in  the  Higher  Grade 
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School.    In  order  to  the  carrying  out  of  this,  not  only  a  supply  of 
reference  books,  but  a  small  lending  library  specially  selected  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Course  is  essential.    In  this  respect  reference  should 
be  made  to  the  munificent  liberality  of  Mr.  J.  0.  Coats  of  Paisley  in  Sc&ool 
providing  school  libraries.    So  far  as  the  Western  Division  is  con-  Q^r!^*?* 
cemed,  these  libraries  have  been  mainly  provided  in  the  insular  ^r.  J.  c! 
and  ontlying  districts  of  Argyllshire,  but  in  many  cases  similar  gifts  Coats. 
have  been  made  in  Renfrew,  Bute,  Dumbarton,  Ajrr,  and  Galloway. 
In  all,  over  100  libraries  have  been  presented ;  the  selection  of  books, 
consisting  in  every  case  of  History,  Biography,  Travel,  Natural 
History,  and  Fiction,  could  not  have  been  better  made,  and  all  the 
Inspectors  interested  bear  warm  testimony  to  the  benefits  con- 
ferred upon  the  schools. 

One  aspect  of  Supplementary  Course  teaching  is  its  direct  bearing  Moral  infiu- 
on  the  formation  of  character.    The  pupils  have  reached  that  ®^^  ^^  ^^P- 
stage  in  their  growth  when  their  whole  nature  is  specially  plastic  ^^^g^   ^ 
and  ready  to  receive  and  permanently  bear  for  the  future  the 
impress  of  all  the  influences  which  may  be  brought  to  bear  on  it. 
No  teacher  alive  to  his  opportunities,  and  with  a  high  sense  of 
his  responsibilities,  should  lose  siaht  of  this  aspect  of  the  question. 
On  this  point  Mr.  Munro  Fraser  has,  in  the  course  of  his  able  and 
interesting  Report  on  his  district,  the  subjoined  remarks  : — 

'*  If  the  all-Important  end  of  education  is  a  moral  one,  I  am  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  some  direct  and  definite  moral  instruotion  should  be  introduced 
at  the  Supplementary  Course  stage,  and  that  this  instruction  should  be  given 
by  the  Head  Master  and  the  Head  Infant  Mistress  of  the  school.  Many 
pupils  oome  into  collision  with  the  criminal  law  after  they  leave  school  through 
sheer  ignorance  of  the  dangers  that  beset  their  path  and  the  temptations 
that  lie  in  their  way.  What  a  contrast  is  presented  by  the  law  and  order 
that  prevail  in  a  well  disciplined  class,  and  the  shoving  and  the  hustling  and 
the  foul-mouthed  talk  of  lads  in  a  railway  train  on  a  Saturday  night  t  Surely 
something  more  can  be  done  for  the  training  of  character  in  school  than  is 
done  at  present.  '  My  own  ideas  and  feelings,'  says  one  of  my  best  Infant 
Mistroooes,  '  lead  me  to  think  that  there  is  too  much  grind,  too  much  book 
work,  too  much  haste,  too  little  ethical  training,  too  little  personal  contact 
between  pupils  and  their  teacher,  who  in  the  best  sense  should  be  a  friend 
and  a  guide.  ...  All  I  plead  for  is  more  time  for  personal  contact  with 
the  girte,  time  to  teach  them  to  think,  and  to  act  wisely,  to  be  true  women 
in  speech  and  manners  and  heart.'  V, 

"  I  am  aware  that  training  in  character  should  be  a  product  of  school  life 
from  the  beginning  of  it  to  the  end,  and  that  personal  influence  is  the  irost 
important  factor  in  this  connection.  But  at  the  same  time,  I  believe  that 
the  formation  of  right  ideas  and  the  rational  appreciation  of  them  are  highly 
important  also,  more  especially  just  before  a  pupil  is  launched  on  the  world 
to  fight  and  fend  for  himself.'' 

Last  year  Mr.  J.  C.  Smith  gave,  with  the  view  of  illustrating  ^r.J.  C 
the  amount  of  really  valuable  educative  work  that  can  be  over-  ^^[^j 
taken  in  a  well-devised  scheme  of  supplementary  instruction,  a  most  Boys'  Sup- 
interesting  example  taken  from  a  Girls'  Course.    This  year  he  plementary 
)u»  done  the  sam^  in  tUe  c^^  of  a  Boys'  Cpurs^,    l^  is  so  interesting  vourse. 
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in  itself  and  illustrates  so  well  wliat,  under  wise  guidance,  can  be 
really  accomplished  that  I  give  it  practically  in  full : — 

"  I  have  before  me  the  record  of  work  of  a  boy  in  an  ordinary  Indofitaial 
Ooorse.  This  record  extends  to  330  small  octavo  pages,  giving  an  average 
of  more  than  one  and  a-half  pages  to  each  daily  «itry.  To  oar  ideas  at  the 
time  when  these  Oonrsee  were  started,  this  would  have  seemed  an  ezoeRsive 
amount,  but,  when  it  is  considered  that  it  consists  largely  of  pricis  or  sum- 
maries of  oral  lessons,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is,  in  effect,  a  continuous  effort 
in  English  Oomposition  of  a  very  valuable  kind,  well  worth  the  time  spent 
opon  it.  In  this  connection  I  may  add  that  it  is  beautifully  written  through- 
out, and  that  in  all  the  330  pages  I  have  not  noted  more  than  half  a  dozen 
slips  in  spelling  or  grammar,  so  that  I  may  say  of  my  subject  as  his  first 
editors  said  of  Shakespeare  that,  *  I  have  scarce  received  from  him  a  blot 
in  his  papers.'  The  entries  are  in  the  form  of  a  diary.  I  will  not  here  dis- 
cuss the  relative  merits  of  the  Journal  and  the  Ledger  form  of  entry,  though 
I  am  pretty  dear  that  from  the  Inspector's  point  of  view  at  least,  the  advan- 
tages  are  on  the  side  of  the  latter. 

*'  The  Course,  like  all  our  Glasgow  Industrial  Courses,  embraces  the  sub- 
jects of  Schedule  Va.,  VI.  (ii),  a  selection  of  Vs.,  with  Physical  Exercises 
and  Singing,  and  a  good  deal  of  Model  and  Freehand  Drawing. 

"  The  method  pursued  in  the  study  of  English  is  practically  identical  ^ith 
that  described  in  my  last  year's  report,  and  need  not  again  be  dwelt  on.  The 
books  studied  (at  home  or  in  school)  and  reviewed  in  sdiool  were  Scott's 
KenUtoaHh,  Lord  Avebury's  Uses  of  Life,  Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakespeare^ 
KingBldy*s  Westtoard  Ho,  and  Shakespeare's  Jtdtus  CcBsar,  Of  these  the 
first  and  the  last  received  most  attention,  the  play  in  particular  being 
minutely  studied  in  class  and  considerable  portions  learned  by  heart.  The 
record  contains  a  fairly  fuU  summary  of  the  subject-matter  of  idl  these  books. 
Their  study  gave  occasion  for  constant  use  of  the  Dictionary,  and  Lord  Ave- 
bury's work  entailed  frequent  reference  to  the  Biographical  Dictionary  as 
well.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  session,  some  B3rBtematio  attention  was  i>aid 
to  the  formal  side  of  Composition,  e.g.,  sentence-grafting,  the  use  of  relative 
and  noun  clauses,  and  of  quotations.  For  free  composition  the  sabjeots 
were  sometimes  general,  but  were  more  often  drawn  from  the  subject  matter 
of  the  books  read,  or  of  the  topics  discussed  under  Schedule  Vb.  Indeed, 
as  I  have  said,  the  record  itself  amounts  to  a  substantial  effort  in  composition. 
For  Repetition,  the  boys  learned  Wordsworth's  Daffodils,  and  Solitary  Rea- 
per, Hogg's  Skylark,  a  song  from  Tennyson's  Princess,  prose  extracts  from 
Bacon  and  Addison,  several  gnomic  passages  from  Shakespeue,  and  (better 
than  that)  considerable  extracts  from  the  play  which  they  were  reading. 
(The  memorizing  of  detached  passages  is  a  practice  for  which  I  do  not  greatly 
care ;  the  proper  place  of  Repetition  in  a  scheme  of  English  studies  is  a  ques- 
tion as  yet  but  little  understood.)  I  regret  that  the  record  from  which  I 
quote  contains  no  list  of  the  library  boo^  read  by  its  owner  during  the  ses- 
sion. The  use  of  the  library,  whether  School  Library  or  Public  Library,  is 
a  most  important  part  of  the  discipline  of  these  Courses.  Many  of  our  schools 
now  contain  small  lending  libraries  ;  in  others  the  Supplementary  Course  is 
affiliated  to  the  neighbouring  branch  of  the  Corporation  Library,  and  the 
pupils  read  from  an  approved  list  of  books.  In  this  way  many  of  them  get 
through  ten  or  twenty  good  books  a  year ;  indeed,  I  have  sometimes  felt 
it  necessary  to  warn  both  pupils  and  teachers  against  excess  in  this  matter. 
The  bo3rB  are  much  greater  readers  than  the  girls — ^probably  because  they 
are  not  required  to  help  in  the  housework.  Of  course,  they  affect  chiefly 
Kingston  or  Ballantyne  the  brave,  or  Henty,  the  Homer  of  a  later  day  than 
mine ;  but  Scott  and  Kinimley  are  not  neglected,  and  occasionally  they 
attack  Travel  and  Biograpny. 

'*  A  striking  feature  of  the  Course  under  consideration  was  the  amount  of 
attention  bestowed  on  the  subjects  of  Schedule  Vs.,  almost  all  of  which 
were  touched.  I  set  aside  the  Temperance  lesson,  which,  being  given  ap- 
parently once  a  week  in  lieu  of  Religious  Instruction,  may  be  regarded  as 
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oatside  the  seouliur  field.  First  in  bulk  oomes  that  group  of  subjeo  ts  popularly 
known  as  '  Empire  Study,*  exnbraoing  a  wide  and  fairly  minute  survey  of  the 
History,  Geography,  Trade  and  Government  of  our  chief  colonies  and  de- 
pendencies, as  well  as  the  staple  industries  of  the  mother  country.  Lord 
Avebury's  book  gave  occasion  for  the  discussion  of  a  number  of  topics  which 
may  be  classed  together  as  '  Citizenship,'  and  which  touched  on  such  themes 
as  *  Money,'  *  Trade,'  *  Rights  of  Citizens,'  *  Patriotism,'  *  Character,'  *  Li- 
braries,'  etc.  These  two  subjects  involved  a  certain  amount  of  newspaper 
study — though  less  than  I  could  wish  to  see — of  such  current  topics  as 
*  Lioensing,' '  The  Thibetan  Treaty,'  etc.  It  would  have  been  well  to  develop 
this  side  even  at  the  expense  of  some  part  of  the  '  Empire  Study,'  for  a  com- 
plete summary  of  any  subject  is  less  important  than  the  opening  up  of  new 
vistas  and  the  formation  of  habits  of  self -education.  It  is  no  part  of  our 
plan  to  send  these  boys  away  from  school  in  the  opinion  that  they  know 
everything  about  anything.  Rather,  they  should  feel  that  what  they  know 
is  a  mere  foretaste  of  the  great  feast  that  awaits  them.  Nature  knowledge 
concerned  itself  at  first  with  a  little  elementary  mechanics,  but,  presently, 
took  the  form  of  lessons  in  the  Laws  of  Health,  touching  on  such  subjects 
as  recreation,  cleanliness,  ventilation,  etc. 

**  In  Geometry,  the  boys  mastered  the  principal  facts  contained  in  Euclid 
I.  and  in.,  with  parts  of  IV.  and  VI.  These  facts  they  mastered  at  first 
in  on  inductive  or  intuitive  way,  by  actual  Drawing,  Measuring,  and  Paper- 
catting  and  Folding.  But  this  knowledge  was  not  purely  empirical.  The 
locoonts  which  their  records  give  show  that  they  had  acquired  some  grasp 
of  principles  as  well ;  and  towards  the  close  of  the  session  a  return  was  made 
upon  such  central  propositions  as  I.,  4  ;  I.,  8  ;  I.,  32  ;  and  demonstrative 
proofs  were  given.  These  Geometrical  facts  as  learned  were  applied  to  the 
jfensoration  of  Areas  -of  rectangular  figures  and  circles — and  of  the  area 
and  volume  of  easy  solids.  Towards  the  close  of  the  session  they  began  the 
stady  of  graphs,  proceeding  from  graphs  of  statistics  to  the  use  of  graphs 
as  ready  reckoners,  and  for  the  solution  of  easy  simultaneous  equations. 
Arithmetic  consisted  partly  of  general  Arithmetic,  i.e.,  a  revisal  of  the  higher 
mles  with  such  portions  of  bankers' Arithmetic  as  interest,  discount,  exchange, 
and  foreign  moneys  ;  but  chiefly  of  calculations  applicable  to  Mensuration 
and  workshop  Practice,  e.g..  Square  and  Cube  Root,  Decimal  approxima- 
tions. Contracted  Methods  of  Multiplication  and  Division  of  Decimals,  Duo- 
decimals, the  Metric  system,  etc. 

**  Besides  their  Geometrical  Drawing,  the  boys  did  a  good  deal  of  Free 
Drawing — ^Design,  Model  and  Nature  Drawing.  The  last  was  done  in  the 
workshop,  whore  they  drew  from  nature  sections  of  the  timber  they  were 
using,  etc.  But  workshop  practice  consisted  chiefly  of  (1)  instrument- 
drawing  of  models  in  orthographic  and  occasionally  in  isometric  projection  ; 
(2)  the  construction  of  models  from  these  drawings.  The  Woodwork  Course 
being,  apparently,  finished  before  the  end  of  the  year,  they  took  to  metal 
work  in  tin  and  wire,  but  with  what  success  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
judge. 

*'  FinaDy,  they  had  half  an  hour's  Singing  per  week  and  learned  and 
practised  nine  new  songs  ;  and  half  an  hour's  Physical  Exercise  per  day. 
Their  Physical  Training  included  Swimming  (in  the  summer  months)  Gymnae- 
tios  (with  the  ordinary  apparatus).  Club-swinging,  exercises  on  the  quick* 
march,  the  slow  march,  and  the  double,  and  free  standing  exercises. 

"  A  review  of  this  Course— and  there  are  a  score  of  such  Courses  in  Glasgow 
-—will,  I  think,  convince  any  candid  reader  that  our  boys  are  now  leaving 
the  Etementary  School  better  equipped  for  life,  whether  as  men,  as  citizens, 
or  as  workmen  than  their  predecessors  in  the  same  station  ever  did.  Our 
boys — ^I  should  add '  those  of  them  who  attain  to  this  final  stage.' 

'^  As  the  record  on  which  these  remarks  are  based  contains  no  list  of  Lib- 
rary Books  read,  I  have  procured  another  record,  this  time  from  a  Commer- 
cial Course.  The  general  scheme  is  much  the  same,  except  that  Book-keeping 
and  Penmanship  take  the  place  of  Workshop  Practice,  and  the  arithmetic 
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ooiuuflts  more  largely  of  Connting-house  operations.  A  good  deal  of  geo- 
metry, however,  has  been  done,  and  in  the  latter  half  of  the  session  a  start 
has  been  made  in  Algebra.  Newspaper  stady  forms  a  regular,  in  fact,  a 
daily  item.  Under  the  head  of  Repetition  I  observe  with  pleasure  that 
many  of  the  prose  extracts  were  taken  from  the  Bible.  But  the  most  inter- 
esting feature  of  the  course — and  that  which  led  me  to  obtain  this  record — 
is  the  long  list  of  books  studied  at  home  or  in  school  or  voluntaiily  read 
from  the  Library.  During  the  session  this  particular  boy  voluntarily  read 
no  fewer  than  twenty-six  books  out  of  the  School  Library.*' 

There  is,  however,  another  side  of  the  shield  in  this  Supple- 
mentary Course  question,  to  wit,  the  disappointingly  small  numbers 
that  reach  this  stage.  Practically  all  the  District  Inspectors 
refer  to  this  point,  but  it  can  be  best  illustrated  by  the  subjoined 
statistics  furnished  by  the  Department  for  the  whole  Division  :— 

No.  L 

STATISTICS  RELATING  TO  THE  WESTERN  DIVISION  FOR 
THE  YEAR  ENDED  31st  AUGUST,  1905. 


10 


12 


Const  J  or  DIstriot. 


I 

s 

i 


Lanark,  part  of 
Bute.  County  of 
Argyll,  Island  of  Mull 


Total 


Lanark,  part  of      •       •       - 
Dumbarton,  part  of        •       • 
Stirling,  part  of      • 
Linlithgow,  E.  Benhar  Colliery  Public 
School 


Total     - 


Ayr,  County  of        •       •       • 
Afufrew,  Pariah  of  Skelmorlie 

Total     . 


DumfHes,  County  of 
Kirkcudbright,  County  of 
Wigtown,  County  of 

Total 


Lanark,  part  of 
Dumbarton,  part  of 


Total 


Renfrew,  except  the  pariah  of  Skelmorlie 
Argyll,  except  the  Island  of  Mull  • 
Inremeee,  Parish  of  Small  Isles    . 

Tota 


Total  of  Weatern  Division 


110,486 

2,873 

704 


114,008 


89,260 
8,208 
1,197 

144 


98,804 


49,422 
192 


49,614 


18,000 
7,280 
6,953 


26,288 


86,807 
18,278 


64,580 


52,946 
11,290 


64,802 


402,696 


i 

I 

I 


95,720 

2,627 

611 


98,868 


77,668 
2,785 
1,069 

119 


4,996 
177 
84 


6,206 


ill 
III 


111 


1,692 
81 
40 


1,718 


81,686 


42,512 
168 


42,676 


11,646 
6,882 
4,974 


224W2 


80,486 
16,096 


46,681 


46,884 

9,949 

61 


66,884 


848,486 


4,093 
186 
116 


4,396 


2,408 
10 


2,418 


692 

404 


1,278 


1,660 
760 


2,820 


8,187 

838 

8 


4,028 


1,888 
61 


1,984 


688 
46 

7 


740 


1,011 
16 


1,026 


179 
104 
114 


484 
203 


687 


1,852 

487 


1,839 


19;645  7,545 


487 

Id 


606 


8S8 
6 


834 


27 
46 


123 


174 
6S 


237 


4tt 

109 


564 


Wi 
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t  have  summazised  the  totals  involved  and  tabulated  them 
with  certain  relevant  percentages,  in  the  following  statistical 
Table  (No.  II.)  to  which  also  I  desire  to  call  attention. 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

n(«> 

(7) 

No.  of  District 

Average 
Number 
on  Roll. 

Passed  Qaal. 

Exam.  Art 

29. 

is 
is 

II 

1^ 

Is 

No.  7. 

Mr.  J.  C.Smith     - 

114,063 

98,868 

5,206 

6-2 

740 

14-2 

No.  8. 

Mr.  Harvey  - 

93,804 

81,586 

4,395 

5-3 

506 

11-5 

No.  9. 

Mr.  Lobban  - 

49,614 

42,675 

2,418 

5-6 

334 

13-8 

No.  10. 

Dr.  A.  D.  Thomson 

26,233 

22,902 

1,278 

5-5 

123 

9*6 

No.  11. 

Mr.  A.  R.  Andrew - 

54,580 

46,581 

2,320 

5- 
(very 
nearly) 

237 

10-2 

No.  12. 

Mr.  D.  Mnnro  Eraser 

64,302 

55,834 

4,028 

7-2 

564 

14- 

Totals 

402,596 

348,436 

19,645 

5-6 

2,504 

12-7 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  percentage  (Column  5)  of  those  who  pass  Conclusions 
the  qualifying  examination  is  very  imiform  throughout  the  Division,  gj^^gti^g 
and,  with  one  exception,  varies  little  from  the  general  percentage 
of  5 '  6.     But,  as  has  been  pointed  out  {see  Report  on  Organisation) 
there  is  general  agreement  that  this  number  should  approximate 
to  10  per  cent,  of  the  average  attendance.    In  fact,  the  tables  show  ^f  ^^®°i^^ 
a  deficiency,  on  a  10  per  cent,  basis,  of  15,198  for  the  whole  Division,  pupjj^^to 
Even  if  we  assume  that  this  percentage  should  be  no  more  than  avers^ 
8,  and  no  one  has  suggested  a  lower  figiue,  there  is  still  a  deficiency  attendance. 
for  the  Division  of  8,230  pupils  who  should  have  passed  the  qualify- 
ing examination,  but  di4  not,  and  who,  in  many  cases,  will  leave 
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without  teaching  this  stage.    But  if  the  numbeis  who  leaoh  tiie 
Supplementary  Course  stage  are  therefore  too  small,  it  cannot 
be  said  that  the  number  of  those  who  pass  through  the  course  is 
Percente^e    more  satisfactory.    Only  12*7  per  cent,  of  those  who  pass  the 
of  qualified  qualifying  examination  obtain  the    certificate  which  shows  the 
obtein  Merit  <^ODipl®*ioi^  of  a  Supplementary  Course,  and  of  the  primary  school 
Certificates,  curriculum.    Now  though  many  who  pass  the  Examination  enter 
Higher  Grade  schools  and  do  not  therefore  claim  the  Merit  Certi- 
ficate, still,  after  making  allowance  for  these,  this  percentage  cannot 
be  considered  high  enough.    A  higher  number  than  the  general 
percentage  is  reached  in  three  districts,  but  nowhere  does  it  touch 
what  might  reasonably  be  expected. 

Average  We  find  from  the  first  table  that  Article  21  grants  for  scholars  in 

attendance  Supplementary  Courses  were  paid  on  r-n  average  attendance  of 
mental ^  7,545.  I  understand  that  this  is  about  95  per  cent,  of  the  total 
Courses.  enrolment  in  such  courses.  There  were,  therefore,  over  7,900 
pupils  enrolled  in  Supplementary  Courses  last  year,  but  general 
statistics  (page  10  General  Report  of  last  year),  prove  that  ap- 
proximately 20  per  cent,  of  the  children  in  all  schools  are  between 
12  and  14  years  of  age.  Now  these  are  the  pupils  who  for  the  most 
part  shoidd  be  in  Supplementary  Courses,  but  this  would  give,  if 
we  apply  this  percentage  to  the  roll  for  the  Division,  no  less  than 
80,000  children,  and  we  find  less  than  one-tenth  of  this  number 
actually  enrolled  in  Supplementary  Courses.  Of  course,  as  before, 
allowance  must  be  made  for  pupils  at  these  ages  in  Higher  Grade, 
and  Higher  Class  schools,  but  after  every  such  circumstance  is 
considered,  it  is  evident  that  this  proportion  is  much  smaller 
than  it  should  be. 

Statistics  of      There  is  another  way  of  looking  at  this  matter ;  there  are  nine 
P^P^.^®*^"  years  of  school-life,  and,  on  an  average,  we  may  assume  that  a 
puBRing^^     similar  number  enter  school  life  every  year,  and  consequently, 
throui^Sup-  approximately  a  similar  number  will  leave  at  the  end  of  each 
plementary   school  year.     Therefore,  about  a  ninth  of  the  total  enrolment 
ourse.         ^jj  igj^y^  gg^^jj^  jenx.    After  deducting  all  the  pupils  enrolled  in 
Higher  Grade  schools  this  should  give  us  roughly  the  number  who 
should  leave  each  year  after  having  fulfilled  the  full  curriculum. 
The  total  enrolment  for  the  Division,  402,596,  less  an  approximate 
enrolment  in  Higher  Grade  schools  of  5,200  gives  397,396,  one- 
ninth  of  this  is  44,155.    This  should  represent  the  number  of 
pupils  who  should  leave  school  possessed  of  the  Merit  Certificate. 
The  actual  number  was  2,504.    That  is  to  say  of  every  hundred 
pupils  who  should  have  left  school  after  having  completed  tibie 
curriculum   laid  down  for  the  average  pupil,  we  find  that  only 
six  do  so.    Such  a  state  of  matters  speaks  for  itself. 

In  the  area  of  the  School  Board  of  Glasgow  there  were  in  average 
attendance  during  the  Session  1904-1905  in  the  Public  Schools 
68,511  children,  and  of  these  3,698  passed  the  qualifying  examina- 
tion and  4,076  were  enrolled  in  Supplementary  Courses  or  in  Hig^lier 
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Grade  schools,  among  whom  2»312  were  in  Supplementary  Coones^ 
This  gives  a  rate  of  enrolment  (in  Supplementary  Courses)  of  about 
3  per  oent.y  or,  if  we  include  all  those  enrolled  in  Higher  Grade 
school8,the  proportion  of  pupils  receiving  higher  instruction  is  nearly 
6  per  cent. 

This  means  that  not  only  are  a  great  number  of  children  leaving 
school  without  receiving  the  benefit  which  well-devised  supple- 
mentary instruction  would  confer,  but  the  managers  subject  them- 
selves to  very  serious  financial  loss.  Taking  the  most  reasonable 
view  there  should  be  at  least  2,000  additional  children  in  the  Supple- 
mentary Courses  in  Glasgow.  This  deficiency  represents  a 
very  considerable  annual  loss  to  the  Board.  The  same  state 
of  matters  prevails  in  an  even  more  intense  form  over  the  other 
districts  but  especially  in  Lanarkshire.  Cases  have  come  under  my 
own  observation  of  large  schools  of  over  a  thousand  in  attendance 
where  only  the  merest  fraction  of  the  pupils  are  at  present  com- 
pletiog  a  year's  attendance  at  this  stage.  The  cause  of  this  lament- 
able state  of  matters  is  a  very  complex  one — the  late  age  at  which, 
in  many  cases,  children  are  brought  out  to  school,  irregular  and 
intermittent  attendance  during  their  course,  faulty  classification, 
and  lack  of  sufiSciently  vigorous  and  effective  treatment,  with 
correspondingly  slow  progress  through  the  elementary  stage,  all 
contribute.  All  these  causes  admit  of  remedy.  There  is  no  reason, 
other  than  the  unwillingness  of  Boards  to  face  their  responsibilities  in 
the  matter,  why  in  the  urban  and  thickly  populated  manufacturing 
districts  the  children  should  not  be  brought  into  abhool  as  near  five 
as  possible.  The  schoolrooms  are  in  most  cases  airy  and  spacious,  and 
the  children  are  under  healthier  conditions  for  the  most  part  in  school 
than  in  their  own  homes.  Intermittency ,  although  in  many  districts 
Boards  are  taking  more  active  steps  to  remedy  this,  is  still  excessive. 
I  am  convinced,  however,  that,  even  where  managers  have  been 
doing  their  best  to  bring  the  children  out  to  school,  and  keep  them 
regularly  there,  much  responsibility  rests  with  the  teachers.  Im- 
poved  classification  and  more  intelligent  methods  of  dealing  with 
aD  the  subjects  of  the  Elementary  Course  would  result  in  quicker 
promotion,  and  the  presentation,  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and 
thirteen,  of  much  larger,  and  better  qualified  groups  of  pupils,  than 
are  being  put  forward  at  present  in  the  great  majority  of  schools. 

On  this  point  I  quote  the  emphatic  testimony  of  Mr.  J.  C. 
Smith : — 

"  I  have  left  myself  neither  room  nor  time  to  deal  with  the  Qualifying 
Examination  as  it  deserves.  I  can  only  say  here  that>  judging  by  this  test 
—by  the  total  annual  output  of  pupils  qualified  under  Article  29 — the  final 
result  of  elementary  school  instruction  in  this  district  is  stiU  very  far  from 
satisfactory.  Unsatisfactory  as  the  Board  School  results  are,  the  results 
obtained  by  Roman  Catholic  Schools  are  much  worse.  In  this  district  at 
present  not  more  than  one  Caiholie  child  in  sixty  annually  reaches  the  Sup- 
jdementary  Course  stage.    To  these  fall  to  be  added  the  pupils  annually 
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enrolled  in  the  first  year's  course  of  the  Higher  Grade  and  Higher  class  De- 
partments. But  the  total  annoal  output  does  not  exceed  3  per  cent.  The 
cause  does  not  lie  in  late  entry,  for  the  Catholic  children  on  the  whole 
turn  out  to  school  earlier  than  the  Protestant  children ;  nor  to  any  great 
extent  in  irr^g^ilarity,  for  their  attendance  is  practically  as  good.  Some 
allowance  must  be  made  for  the  generally  poorer  circumstances  of  these 
schools.  But  something,  I  fear,  remains,  to  be  accounted  for  only  by  defects 
of  classification  and  instruction.*' 


Classes  fob  the  Further  Instruction  of  Teachers  under 
Article  91  D.  of  the  Code. 

Science  and  Driwino. 

Mr.  P.  W.  Young  reports : — 

Number  of        *'  Although  the  number  of  centres  in  the  Western  Division,  at  which  91  D. 

Centres  classes  were  held  last  session,  is  not  so  great  as  last  year,  yet  the  number  of 

1 1  rawing        teachers  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunities  afforded  them  for  instruc- 

t.nd  Science,  tion  in  Drawing  and  Science,  is  not  far  short  of  the  previous  year,  while  the 

interest  and  importance  of  the  work  appears  to  be  steadily  growing,  owing 

mainly  to  the  greatly  increased  attendance  at  second,  third,  and  fourth  year's 

courses  of  study. 

y  rawing.  "  ^  Drawing  forty-one  classes  were  held  at  eighteen  centres,  and  attended 

.  by  over  1,400  teachers.  Of  these,  no  fewer  than  200  have  been  in  atten- 
dance at  third  year *s  Glasses.  This  year  108  candidates  for  the  PubUc  School 
Teachers  Drawing  Diploma  submitted  work  for  inspection,  after  having  com- 
pleted the  third  year's  course  at  the  Glasgow  School  of  Art,  and  seventy  of 
them  satisfied  the  examiners  both  as  to  their  skill  in  drawing,  and  their  abi- 
lity to  teach  the  subject.  They  have  been  awarded  the  Diploma  in  conse- 
quence. Gratifying  evidence  of  the  interest  in  Art  awakened  by  the  classes 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  seventeen  out  of  the  twenty-eight  teaohers 
who  gained  the  Diploma  last  year  returned  to  the  School  of  Art  for  further 
instruction  during  the  past  session.  Mr.  Newbery  reports  that  the  atten- 
dance and  progress  of  these  post-diploma  students  have  been  in  every  way 
most  satisfactory.  Several  of  the  lady-teachers,  in  addition  to  their  ordinary 
lessons  in  Drawing,  engaged  themselves  upon  Art  Embroidery,  under  the 
skilled  guidance  of  Miss  Paxton  Brown.  Some  very  pleasing  work  has  been 
the  result  of  this  praiseworthy  development. 

^uhool  *'  Mention  must  be  made  here  of  the  enlightened  encouragement  of  this 

'  lard  work  by  the  School  Board  of  Glasgow,  and  the  County  Council  of  Lanark. 

.  lusscfl.  At  four  centres  the  Glasgow  School  Board  have  well  organised  and  highly 

successful  classes  for  their  own  teachers,  leading  to  a  third  year's  course  at 
the  School  of  Art,  while  a  large  contingent  of  Lanarkshire  teachers  are  aided 
to  attend  the  Saturday  courses  at  the  same  Central  Listitution ;  and,  in 
addition,  prosperous  and  efficient  classes  were,  last  session,  conducted  at 
Airdrie,  Hamilton,  and  Lanark.  The  County  Council  of  Ajnr  has  for  some 
years  maintained  large  classes  of  the  same  kind  in  Ayr  and  Kilmamook. 

Science  *'  ^^  Experimental  and  Natural  Science  nineteen  classes  attended  by  269 

Classes.  teachers  have  been  held  at  eight  centres.     At  one  school  a  fourth  year's 

course  of  instruction  was  taken,  at  two  a  third,  and  at  six  a  second  course. 
The  remainder  were  first  session  classes.     All  have  been  efficiently  con- 
ducted.    Of   more    than    passing    Interest    is    the    work  undertaken   in 
(  lasses  in       Marine  Zoology  at  Millport  Marine  Station.     The  full  course  of  study  ex- 
lilarine  tends  over  three  summers  and  aims  at  giving  a  sound  practical  acquain- 

Zoology.  tance  with  the  leading  types  and  more  commonly  recurring  forms  of  marine 
life.  The  classes,  which  were  attended  this  year  by  over  forty  teachers,  have 
now  been  placed  under  the  general  direction  of  Dr.  J.  F.  Gemmili,  upon  whom 
the  greater  part  of  the  labour  of  tuition  has  fallen.  His  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience of  the  work  have  been  of  groat  service  in  framing  the  new  scheme 
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wliioh  has  proved  an  entirely  good  and  useful  one  for  teachers  in  elementary 
Bchoob.      The  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Technical  College  offered, 
during  the  past  summer,  three  courses  of  experimental  study  in  Physics  Classes  for 
and^iemistry  suited  to  meet  the  requirements  of  science  masters  in  Higher  Science 
Grade  Schools     They  were  taken  advantage  of  by  thirty-one  teachers  from  teachers, 
all  parts  of  the  country.    The  classes  were  conducted  in  the  fine  new  Physi- 
cal and  Chemical  Laboratories  of  the  CoUege  which  are  so  admirably  equipped 
for  practical  work.     Most  of  the  student-teachers  had  some  previous  ac- 
quaintance with  the  subjects  treated,  and  all  had  such  a  knowledge  of  mathe- 
matics as  made  their  progress  rapid  as  well  as  eminently  satisfactory.     At 
Greenock  and  Hamilton  courses  of  Manual  Instruction  in  Woodwork  were 
attended   by  thirty-two  teachers.     A  high  standard  of  attainment  was 
reached  at  both  centres. 

Mr.  Lobban  (Ayrshire)  reports  on  the  valuable  work  done  by  Art.  Art  9lD. 
91  D.  Classes  in  his  district.  He  mentions  a  remarkable  increase  ^^^f^hr 
in  the  number  of  teachers  taking  French  : — 

"Nearly  sixty  teachers  were  enrolled,  and,  at  the. recent  examination 
for  recognition,  thirteen  were  accepted  as  qualified.  Teachers  who  have  a 
already  taken  this  class  often  return  for  a  second  session.  The  County 
Council  gives  a  grant  towards  the  travelling  expenses  of  teachers  going  to 
the  continent  for  language-study  in  vacation. 

In  concluding  Mr.  Lobban  says  : — 

**  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  classes  are  having  a  most  salutary  in- 
finence  throughout  the  county.*^ 

HiGHEB  Grade  Schools. 

There  are  fifty-seven  Higher  Grade  Departments  within  *^®^^"^^^^ 
Division,  and  proposals  for  at  least  four  others  either  have  been,  ments. " 
or  are  about  to  be,  put  forward. 

During  the  past  year  all  these  schools  had,  with  one  exception,  Visits  of 
two  or  more  visits  paid  to  them,  the  first  with  a  view  to  making  ^^P®^"^°- 
acquaintance  with  the  methods  employed,  and  the  others,  towards 
the  end  of  the  session,  for  the  purpose  of  reporting  directly  on  the 
results  of  the  teaching. 

Speaking  generally,  steady  progress  is  being  made  in  the  con-  Progress, 
solidation  of  the  work,  and  the  teachers  are  gradually  acquiring 
clearer  views  of  the  aim  and  object  of  these  Higher  Grade  Schools. 

That  aim  and  object,  however,  which  is  to  provide,  by  a  well-  ^Sier 
balanced  course  of  instruction,  a  sound  general  education,  on  the  Qrade  In- 
completion  of  which  pupib  may  proceed  to  specialise  according  struction. 
to    their  individual  aptitudes  or  probable  future  employment, 
is  much  interfered  with  by  withdrawals  before  the  pupil's  course  is 
completed,  and  by  the  habit  which  still  markedly  and  persistently 
continues  of  immature  presentation  with  the  view  of  securing 
passes  in  particular  subjects  at  the  Leaving  Certificate  examination. 

The  Higher  Grade  Schools  of  the  Division  are  of  two  distinct  ^T^j^^yP^^^^ 
types  :  in  one,  the  instruction  does  not,  and  probably  will  not,  go  Grade^ 
beyond  the  stage  of  the  Intermediate  Certificate  ;  in  the  other  the 
Intermediate  School  largely  serves  the  purpose  of  a  Secondary 
School,  giving  its  advanced  pupils  thorough  preparation  for  entering 
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the  University.  Conspicuous  examples  of  this  type  are  Oban  High 
School,  Dumbarton  Academy,  Vale  of  Leven  Academy,  Airdne 
Academy,  Rothesay  Academy,  the  Orammar  Schools  of  Campbel- 
town and  Lanark,  Whitehill  Higher  Grade  Public  School,  and 
Bellahouston  Academy. 

Character-  lu  schools  of  the  former  type,  especially  in  those  more  recently 
istics  of  first  opened,  the  first  year  classes  are  often  crowded  with  pupils  who 
*ype*  have  no  real  intention  of  pursuing  the  Higher  Grade  Course  in 

its  entirety,  and  who  are  merely  waiting  till  the  legal  age  of  ex- 
emption releases  them  from  school.  This  is  a  distinct  weakness 
of  organisation,  and  constant  efiEorts  have  been  made  during  the 
past  year  to  separate  the  two  classes  of  scholars,  to  bring  all  those 
who  are  genuine  Higher  Grade  pupils  together,  and  to  relegate  the 
others  to  duly  equipped  and  approved  Supplementary  Courses. 
So  marked,  however,  is  this  tendency  in  some  instances  that,  unless 
the  numbers  actually  completing  a  three  years'  course  show  a 
substantial  increase,  it  will  become  a  question,  whether  in  these 
cases  recognition  of  their  Higher  Grade  status  can  he  continued. 

Combined  It  would,  doubtless,  tend  to  give  the  Higher  Grade  School  a 

Supplemen  more  distinct  status  were  the  pupils  segregated  in  the  way  suggested 

Higher  above,  to  receive  their  Supplementary  Course  instruction  at  some 

Grade  In-  other  centre,  leaving  the  bona  fide  Higher  Grade  pupils  by  them- 

struction.  selves. 

Advantages.  The  carrying  on  of  a  Higher  Grade  Course  and  a  Supplementary 
Course  within  the  same  building  is,  in  some  cases,  however,  not 
without  its  advantages.  The  English  Course,  for  the  first  year  at 
least,  is  equally  suitable  for  both,  and  the  Experimental  Science 
teaching,  which  forms  an  essential  element  in  the  Higher  Grade 
Course,  is  equally  well  adapted  for  pupils  taking  an  Industrial 
Supplementary  Course.  The  Supplementary  Course  ought,  doubt- 
less, to  be  separate  from  the  Higher  Grade  Department  as 
regards  class-rooms,  and  time-table ;  but  if  these  children  are 
sent  to  another  school  they  lose  the  advantages  of  the  laboratory, 
workshops,  and  Art  room  with  which  most  Higher  Grade  Schools 
are  equipped,  and  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  demand  in  all  cases 
similar  equipment  in  schools  having  Supplementary  Course  work 
only. 

Desirability      In  cases  where  a  Higher  Grade  School  serves  as  a  centre  to  which 

of  Co^ordin-  pupils  desiring  Higher  Instruction  come  from  a  number  of  rural 

Ruml'^         schools,  it  is  very  desirable  that  some  co-ordination  should  exist 

Districts.      between  the  centre  and  the  neighbouring  schools  from  which  it 

may,  to  some  extent,  be  fed.    Teachers  at  such  centres  find  that 

pupils  before  coming  to  them  not  unfrequently  complete  a   year 

in  a  Supplementary  Course.    This,  however  valuable  in  itself,  is  a 

waste  of  time  for  the  pupil  who  intends  to  complete  a  Higher  Grade 

Course.    This  complaint  is  not  confined  to  the  rural  schools ; 

ground  for  it  exists  even  in  large  urban  areas.    It  aiises  no  doubt 

from  the  desire  of  teachers  to  retain  bright  pupils  under  their  own 
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cliaige — a  denie  wliich,  though  natural  enough,  ought  not  in  any 
case  to  be  allowed  to  operate  against  the  educational  inteiests  of 
the  pnpils. 

The  persistent  habit  already  mentioned  of  immature  presentation  Habit  of  im- 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  passes  in  individual  subjects  at  the  ^ntatfon'at 
Leaving  Certificate  Examination  is  a  serious  hindrance  to  the  Leaving 
proper  consolidation  of  the  work  of  these  schools.    There  are  Certificate 
various  causes  for  this ;  among  them  is  the  reprehensible  practice  Examina- 
of  large  School  Boards  publishing   list«  of  passes  and  instituting 
oomxmrisons  between  the  results  achieved  in  this  respect  by  different 
Bchoole,  and  by  the  same  sqhool  in  different  years.    This  practice 
has  tended  to  foster  in  the  minds  of  parents  a  cor  fusion  between 
a  mere  pass  in  a  subject  and  the  Intermediate  or  Leaving  Cer- 
tificate proper,  and  teachers,  my  experience  leads  me  to  believe,  not 
unfrequently  yield  bo  the  ill-advised  wishes  of  parents  that  their 
children  should  be  presented  on  the  mere  chance  of  securing  a  pass. 
The  extent  to  which  this  wholly  unhealthy  practice  sometimes  exists  Examples  of 
may  be  best  illustrated  by  the  fact  that,  in  one  Higher  Grade  School  its  inmience. 
in  the  Western  Division,  of  thirty-three  pi^pils  presented  iu  a  Lower 
Grade  subject  only  five  passed ;  in  another,  of  twenty  pupils  pre- 
sented in  the  same  subject  and  grade  only  one  passed  ;    in  still 
another,  only  three  out  of  forty-three  succeeded  in  satisfying  the 
examiners.    It  is  obvious  that  in  such  instances  a  great  deal  of 
premature  presentation  must  have  taken  place.    Only  as  teachers.  Benefit  of 
managers,  and  parents  come  to  realise  that  real  educational  benefit  Completing 
is  to  be  deiived  by  steadily  pursuing,  under  thoroughly  competent  ^^'^J^®- 
teaching,  a  well  balanced  course  of  instruction,  and  undergoing 
at  iis  dose  an  examination  based  first,  on  the  teacher's  estimate 
and   record    of   the    pupil's    progress,   secondly,  on  expert  oral 
examination,  and  thirdly  on  the  results  of  a  written  test,  will  the 
system  of  Leaving  Certificates,  either   Intermediate  or  Higher, 
yield  those  benefits  which  it  is  Your  Lordships'  intention  that  they 
should  confer.    Doubtless,  the  new  conditions  in  connection  with  the 
Intermediate  Certificate  which,  it  is  understood.  Your  Lordships  have 
under  consideration  will  help  to  promote  such  continuous  study. 

During  the  past  year  attention  has  been  specially  directed  to  the  Organisa- 
oi^anisation  of  the  teaching  of  English.    It  is  but  fair  to  say  that  ^^^  ^f  ^^^ 
schools  varied  very  much;  but  where  the  teaching  of  this  subject  g^j^]^^ 
was  at  its  lowest  ebb  the  practice  seemed  to  be  to  put  a  text  book,  Defects  in 
sometimes  a  mere  book  of    extracts,   but  not  unfrequently  an  English 
Sng^h  classic,  into  the  hands  of  the  pupils,  and  their  time,   in  ^^^^^S- 
addition  to  practice  in  Beading,  which  should  have  been  largely 
unnecessary  at  this  stage,  was  taken  up  with  a  dreary  round  of 
parsing  and  analysis,  varied  by  equally  dreary  exercises  in  the 
paraphrasing  of  detached  passages  of  verse,  and  by  a  somewhat 
futile  study  of  sentence  pathology  in  the  shape  of  conection  of 
sentences  Ulustrating  various  real  or  imaginary  faults  of  grammar 
aad  diction.    Litile»  if  anything,  was  done  in  the  direction  of  Home 
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Reading,  and  even  where  something  was  attempted  it  was  carried 
out  in  an  entirely  unsystematic  and  desultory  fashion. 

Gomposi-  The  teaching  of  Composition  invariably   found  a  place  in  the 

tion.  work,  but  was  often  carried  out  by  singularly  formal,  unfruitful,  and 

unstimulating  methods.  A  good  deal  of  time  was  also  occupied 
in  "cramming"  small  manuals  entitled  '* Lower  English"  and 
"  Higher  English,"  consumed  evidently  for  purely  examination 
]l3petition.  purposes.  A  certain  amount  of  Repetition  was  also  generally 
professed,  but  the  passages  given  often  indicated  little  power 
of  selection  with  a  view  to  the  cultivation  either  of  emotion  or 
of  literary  taste. 


Aims  of 

English 

Teaching  in 

Higher 

Grade 

School. 

How  these 
shoald  be 
attained,  (1) 
School  and 
Home 
Reading. 


(2)  New 
work  in 
Composi- 
tion. 


Gradation 
of  Heading. 


Details  of 
Method. 


Now  the  teaching  of  English  in  a  Higher  Grade  Course  should 
have  at  least  two  distinct  aims,  first  and  chiefly,  the  cultivation 
of  a  taste  for  good  literature,  and  second,  to  give  the  pupil  facility 
Id  expressing  in  simple  and  lucid  English  his  views  on  any  subject 
within  the  range  of  his  intelligence.  The  most  effective  way  to 
attain  the  first  of  these  aims  is  the  study  and  careful  discussion 
in  class  of  one  or  more  of  the  master-pieces  of  English  prose  and 
poetry,  supplemented  by  a  definite  course  of  suitable  home  reading. 
With  regard  to  the  second  aim,  on  the  assumption  that  adequate 
practice  in  Composition,,  both  oral  and  written,  has  been  given  to 
the  pupil  before  passing  the  ''  Qualifying  EicaminatioD  "  the  teacher 
must  now  show  increasing  resource  in  devising  methods  likely 
to  draw  out  the  pupils'  interest  and  power.  Many  admirable 
text  books  on  Composition  are  now  being  published,  and  teachers 
should  make  themselves  acquainted  with  these,  but  no  text  book 
can  take  the  place  of  unceasing  discussion  of  subjects  with  the  class, 
or  of  initiative  and  resource  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

As  has  been  already  indicated  there  should  be  careful  gradation 
of  the  English  Reading  according  to  the  year  of  study,  and,  in  some 
degree,  even  apart  from  this,  according  to  the  class  of  the  community 
from  which  the  children  are  drawn.  In  the  case  of  pupils  entering 
on  their  first  year,  if  means  have  been  taken,  as  undoubtedly  should 
be  the  case,  to  stimulate  some  taste  for  good  reading  in  the  Senior 
Division  of  the  elementary  School,  one  of  Scott's  longer  poems, 
or  one  of  his  historical  novels  would  probably  be  a  suitable  book 
to  take  up. 

Little  oral  reading  should  be  necessary  in  class,  but  there  ought 
to  be  a  careful  discussion  of  the  work  as  a  whole  by  the  teacher, 
and  a  fitting  of  it  into  its  exact  position  in  History.  This  should 
be  followed  up  by  a  miDute  investigation  of  particular  passages, 
and  if  this  is  to  yield  its  due  fruit  the  co-operation  of  the  class 
must  be  largely  enlisted  :  they  should  be  asked  to  institute  com- 
parisoDS  between  passages,  to  point  out  beauties  and  defects, 
to  give  instances  of  compressed  and  difiEuse  narrative,  of  humour, 
pathos,  and  other  literary  qualities.    The  work  gone  over  should 
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at  the  same  time  be  steadily  ubilised  foi  purposes  of  composition. 
Striking  scenes  of  action,  and  passages  of  description  should  be 
reproduced  by  the  pupils,  and  again  the  compressed  narrative 
should  be  expanded,  and  the  diffuse  passages  compressed,  until, 
as  progress  is  made,  and  aptitude  grows,  the  pupils  may  be  en- 
couraged, during  the  second  and  third  years  of  their  course  to  re- 
produce incidents  of  their  own  experience  in  the  style  of  the  author 
they  are  studying. 

Concurrently  with  this  the  pupil  should  be  carrying  out  a  judici-  Home  Read- 
ously  ordered  course  of  Home  Reading.  Very  marked  care  should  ^^^A  ^^^^^^ 
be  taken  to  have  this  course  well  graded  according  to  the  stage  of 
advancement.  It  should  include  prose  as  well  as  poetry,  and  in 
the  case  of  poetry  care  should  be  taken  that  the  poems  selected  are 
markedly  typical  of  the  author  ;  a  lesson  should  not  unfrequently 
be  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  some  particular  poem  read,  as 
illustrating  the  special  spirit  and  outlook  of  the  author  in  question, 
these  points  being  further  illustrated  by  the  reading  of  other  poems 
by  the  same  writer,  which  the  teacher's  fuller  knowledge  will  enable 
him  to  select  and  comment  upon. 

Owing,  doubtless,  to  the  exigencies  of  examination  a  considerable  Abuse  of 
amount  of  time  in  the  English  teaching  is  often  devoted  to  master-  literary 
ing  biographical  details  of  great  authors  so  that  a  pupil  may  *' 

be  able  to  tell  who  wrote  this  and  the  other  celebrated  book. 
Knowledge  of  this  kind  is  largely  useless.  Interest  in  an  author 
should  spring  from  acquaintance  with  his  writings,  which  again 
has  produced  a  desire  to  know  some  details  of  his  life,  but  the 
study  of  literary  biography  previous  to  such  acquaintance,  or  with 
only  a  fragmentary  knowledge  of  the  author  and  his  works,  is  largely 
a  waste  of  energy. 

The  teaching  of  History  in  the  Higher  Grade  Course  should  be  Teaching  of 
closely  correlated  with  the  studies  in  literature  ;  and  in  geography,  ^^^^^ry. 
since  the  ordinary  details  should  have  been  previously  mastered, 
the  commercial,  and  still  more  the  physical,  aspects  of  the  subject 
should  be  prominent,  and  the  study  of  Ordnance  Survey  Maps  of 
the  district  round  the  school  should  be  here,  as  in  Supplementary 
Courses,  an  important  part  of  the  work. 

These  points  of  method  have  been  in  the  past  year  uniformly 
insisted  upon,  and  are  now,  with  varying  degrees  of  success,  actually 
in  operation. 

Very  distinct  and  gratifying  progress  is  being  made  in  the  teaching  Modern 
of  Modem  Languages.    At  your  Lordships'  request  a  list  of  the  Languages, 
teachers  engaged  in  this  work  was  recently  drawn  up,  comprising 
the  Modem  Language  Staffs  of  the  great  majority  of  the  Higher 
Grade  Schools  of  the  Division.    An  examination  of  this  list  brings 
out  the  fact  that  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  teachers  so  ^    ,.« 
engaged    possess    eminently    satisfactory    qualifications.    Many  tions^of  * 
Jiave  had  the  advantage  of  prolonged  foreign  residence,  another  Teachers, 
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oontingent  have  sought  to  qualify  themBelves  by  means  oi  Vaca* 
tion  Courses  both  in  France  and  Germany;  others  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunities  offered  by  "  91  D."  Classes,  estab- 
lished at  various  centres  throughout  the  Division  through  the 
County  Committees,  and  the  good  done  by  these  classes  merits 
special  mention.  In  some  instances,  however,  the  attainments  of 
certain  teachers  were  found  to  be  so  meagre  and  unsatisfactory 
as  to  render  necessary  the  recommendation  that  they  should  no 
longer  be  recognised  as  fitted  for  this  work.  Teachers  of  this  type 
were  most  frequently  found  in  charge  of  beginners'  classes.  It 
cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasised  that  it  is  exactly  at  this  stage 
that  the  most  skiUed  treatment  of  a  Modern  Language  and  t^ 
employment  of  the  most  modem  methods  are  essential. 

It  is  pleasing  to  note  that  in  some  instances  teachers  had  in  the 
course  of  their  foreign  residence  acquired  some  knowledge  of 
Phonetics,  and  were  making  skilled  use  of  it  in  connection  with 
their  work,  especially  at  the  earlier  stages.  A  very  striking  instance 
of  this  was  met  with  in  connection  with  the  teaching  of  a  Junior 
French  class  at  Oban  High  School,  where  the  training  was  being 
carried  out  on  lines  altogether  admirable.  It  would  be  well  if  dasses 
under  Art.  91  D.  on  Phonetics  could  be  more  widely  diffused. 

The  << direct"  method  of  instruction  in  Modem  Languages  is 
now,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  finding  a  place  in  all  Higher 
Grade  Departments.  This  method,  which  involves  the  learning  of 
poetry  by  heart,  the  singing  of  songs,  and  the  writing  to  dictation 
in  the  foreign  language,  need  not  necessarily  result  in  ignorance  of 
its  grammatical  structure,  while  it  certainly  remedies  the  lack  of 
interest,  and  avoids  the  great  amount  of  drudgery  which  accom- 
panied former  methods  of  instruction. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  mention  that  in  Langholm  Public 
School  there  is  an  instance  of  the  phonograph  being  turned  to 
excellent  account  in  the  teaching  of  French.  "  Records  "  of  songs, 
recitations,  etc.,  were  given  with  great  distinctness,  and  their  help 
in  teaching  pronunciation  and  accent  was  very  evident.  The 
example  seems  worthy  of  wide  imitation.  In  connection  with  this 
question  of  the  ''direct"  method,  teachers,  particularly  in  the  case 
of  senior  classes,  expressed  considerable  timidity  as  to  their  ability 
by  a  large  use  of  this  method  to  prepare  their  pupils  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  written  examination  in  the  Leaving  Certificate  in 
Modem  Languages,  as  at  present  set.  It  can  hardly  bo  said  that, 
as  matters  are,  this  timidity  is  altogether  unnatural,  but  it  may  be 
hoped  that,  under  the  arrangements  which,  it  is  understood,  are  in 
contemplation,  by  which  oral  examination  is  to  be  an  important 
factor  in  the  success  or  failure  of  a  pupil,  it  may  be  found  that 
abundant  oral  practice  will  bring  its  own  reward — a  double  reward 
indeed,  not  only  in  the  way  of  increasing  the  chance  of  success  at  the 
examination,  but  the  more  valuable  reward  of  increased  power 
and  fluency  in  the  use  of  the  language. 
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In  the  majority  of  the  schools  Latin  is  included  in  the  scheme  of  Classics. 
instraction,  very  often  as  a  eecond  language,  and  as  an  alternative 
to  German.  In  most  cases  it  is  not  carried  much  beyond  the 
requirements  of  the  Intermediate  Certificate,  but  in  the  case  of 
those  EQgher  Grade  Schools  which  practically  serve  the  purposes  of 
Secondary  Schools,  and  especially  in  Whitehill  Higher  Grade  Public 
School,  Obui  High  School,  Campbeltown  and  Lanark  Grammar 
Schools,  excellent  work  is  met  with  in  senior  classes  both  in  Latin 
and  Greek. 

The  Mathematical  and  Scientific  side  of  the  instruction  has  Mathe- 
been  examined  and  reported  upon  by  my  colleague,  Mr.  Young,  matics  and 
and  his  staff,  but  I  may  be  allowed  to  remark  that  nothing  in  ^^JIJ^i" 
connection  with  these  schools  has  impressed  me  more  than  the  Science, 
evident  interest  with  which  girls  as  well  as  boys  have  engaged  in 
the  studies  involved  in  this  side  of  the  curriculiim.    Mr.  Young 
alludes  to  the  readiness  with  which  managers  have  provided  labora- 
tory accommodation  and  equipment,  and,  as  will  be  seen  from  provision  of 
his  report,  large  additions  have  been,  or  are  being,  made  in  this  Equipment, 
respect  at  many  centres.    There  is  now,  I  may  say,  not  a  single 
ffigher  Grade  School  in  the  whole  Division  in  which  the  Normal  The  normal 
Course  has  not  been  adopted,  and  the  general  impression  among  ^^^^e. 
teachers  is  that  the  Science  side  of  the  instruction  has  not  only 
added  interest  to  the  work,  but  has  broadened  intelligence  all 
round.    Mr.  Young  reports  as  follows  : — 


HIGHER    GRADE    SCHOOLS. 

Arithmetio  and  Mathematics. 

"  The  work  in  Mathematics  generally  has  been  directed  towards 
the  requirements  of  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examinations,    and 
a  very  reasonable  amount  of  success  has  been  attained  by  the  Progress. 
pupils.     There  appears,  however,  to  be  room  left  for  fuller  ex- 
planations of  principles  underlying  arithmetical  processes,  and  for 
the  encouragement  of  algebraical  formula  in  relation  to  arithmetical  gtyle  of 
calculations.    Too  little  attention  has  hitherto  been  paid  to  neatness  paperwork, 
and  good  style  in  setting  down  the  ordinary  class  work,  although 
it  must  now  be  said  that  a  large  measure  of  improvement  in  this 
particular    has    more    recently   been    observed.     Experimental 
Geometry  has  now  been  introduced  into  the  instruction  in  all  Higher 
Grade  schools,  and  a  fairly  effective  treatment  of  the  subject  of  Experi- 
Geometry  is  very  general.    Mathematical  teachers  are,  as  a  rule,  mental 
greatly  interested  in  the  new  work  and  there  is  every  indication  Geometry. 
of  a  better  grasp  of  geometrical  ideas  on  the  part  of  the  pupils. 
Graphic  methods  have  also  been  conamonly  adopted  in  Algebra,  Graphic 
and  are  now  generally  recognised  as  a  valuable  aid  in  the  teaching  methods. 
of  the  subject. 
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II.  Experimental  Science. 

In  a  number  of  the  Higher  Grade  Schools  in  the  Western  DivisioQ 
Experimental  Science  has  for  some  years  had  an  important  place 
given  to  it  in  the  curriculum.  Twelve  of  these  schools  presented 
candidates  at  the  last  Leaving  Certificate  and  Intermediate  Certifi- 
cate Examinations  in  Science,  and»  taken  as  a  whole,  a  creditable 
appearance  was  made  by  the  pupils.  A  very  noticeable  improve- 
ment has  been  effected  in  the  general  character  of  the  work  as  well 
as  in  the  records  of  the  students.  More  attention  is  now  being 
given  to  headings,  descriptions  of  experiments  and  the  statement 
of  conclusions  arrived  at,  but  in  some  quarters  more  care  might  be 
taken  in  the  proper  tabulation  of  measurements  and  results. 
Restraint  should  also  be  exercised  in  the  use  of  meaningless  digits 
in  calculations. 

Number  of  During  the  last  two  years  a  very  considerable  increase  has  taken 
Schools  place  in  the  number  of  Higher  Grade  Schools.  With  only  one  or 
Proviskm  of  ^^^  exceptions  School  Boards  have  willingly  provided  the  necessary 
for  Science,  equipment  for  Practical  Science.  Indeed,  in  many  cases  the  new 
regulations  for  a  uniform  course  of  study,  including  Science,  have 
been  cordially  welcomed  by  Managers  as  well  as  by  teachers. 
Within  the  two  sessions  mentioned  no  fewer  than  twenty-eight 
laboratories  have  been  fitted  up  in  these  schools,  while  an  additional 
ten,  already  in  existence,  have  been  altered  so  a.ii  to  provide  more 
effectively  for  the  work.  Practical  Science  studies  have  in  this  way 
been  commenced  under  favourable  conditions,  and  the  pupils — 
girls  as  well  as  boys — are  showing  an  eagerness  and  interest  in  the 
laboratory  exercises  that  is  most  encouraging.  The  maintenance 
of  this  interest  is  of  the  utmost  consequence,  and  many  of  the 
teachers  are  succeeding  in  this  by  the  careful  selection  of  suitable 
exercises  and  the  frequent  discussion  of  methods  and  results  with 
the  pupils.  In  this  subject  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  it  is 
not  the  amount  of  examinable  knowledge  of  Science  that  is  of  prime 
importance,  but  rather  the  cultivation  of  the  habit  and  spirit  of 
intelligent  and  accurate  observation  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  that 
makes  the  work  effective  as  a  means  of  mental  discipline.  It  is 
now  becoming  increasingly  evident  that  the  laboratory  exercises 
in  measurements  are  reacting  beneficially  on  Mathematical  studies 
wherever  care  is  taken  to  properly  correlate  the  two  lines  of  work. 
In  schools  where  one  master  is  in  charge  of  both  Mathematics  and 
Science  the  essential  intimate  relations  are  secured,  but  where  these 
subjects  are  in  different  hands  it  is  most  desirable  that  a  closer 
acquaintance  of  the  one  with  the  work  of  the  other  should  be 
established  and  maintained. 


Labora- 
tories pro- 
vided. 


Interest  of 
the  pupils. 


Relation : 
Science 
Instruction 
to  Mathe- 
matics. 


Qualifica- 
tions of 
Teachers. 


The  qualifications  in  Mathematics  and  Science  of  the  teachers 
who  have  been  put  forward  as  Science  masters  are,  as  a  rule,  of  a 
high  order,  although  in  several  cases  practical  experience  in 
laboratory  operations  in  Physics  or  Chemistry,  or  in  both,  has  been 
wanting.    Several  have  taken  advantage  of  the  sumi^er  vf^ivtiQA 
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oounes  in  Experimental  Physica  and  ChemiBtry  within  the  Glasgow 
Technical  College,  in  order  to  acquire  the  requisite  familiarity  with 
the  use  of  apparatus ;  others,  i^gain,  have  been  in  attendance  at 
classes  conducted  on  Saturdays  with  the  same  object  in  view.  In 
this  way  the  practical  trend  of  the  operations  on  good  lines  within 
the  school  is  being  secured. 

Drawing. 

Drawing  in  the  Higher  Orade  Schools  of  the  Western  Division  is 
now  in  a  much  more  satisfactory  condition  than  it  ever  was  before,  gatisfactory 
Its  edncational  value,  principally  as  an  agent  in  the  formation  of  Progress. 
habits  of  exact  observation  and  accurate  expression,  and  its  imme- 
diately beneficial  influence  on  other  branches  of  study  in  which  Educational 
illustration  by  sketch  or  diagram  plays  a  part,  are  more  readily  value  of  the 
recognised  by  headmasters,  and  the  previous  tendency  to  regard  the  subject 
subject  as  an  "  extra  "  has  entirely  disappeared.    This  result  is  to 
be  attributed  almost  wholly  to  the  highly  satisfactory  manner  in 
which  teachers  of  the  subject   have  met  the  demands — in  their 
nature    neither   small    nor    unimportant — which    the    changed 
conditions  in  the  treatment  of  the  subject  have  made  upon  them. 

While  praise  is  due  to  art  teachers  generally  for  their  adaptability 
to  new  conditions  and  for  the  enthusiasm  with  which  they  have 
developed  new  interests  in  the  instruction,  a  special  word  of  com- 
mendation is  due  to  those  teachers  in  the  smaller  centres,  who  have 
had  not  only  to  teach  but  also  to  qualify  by  personal  study,  often  at 
considerable  inconvenience,  in  what  was  to  many  of  them  a  new 
subject.  That  success  has  so  largely  crowned  their  efforts  is 
mainly  owing  to  their  bringing  to  bear  on  this  subject  a  trained 
intelligence  and  teaching  experience. 

It  is  fortunate  that  in  almost  every  instance  where  extension  of  Extension  of 
premises  has  been  required,  managers  have  seen  their  way  to  add  the  nremises 
Aft  Rooms  to  existing  buildings  in  which  no  special  provision  had  ^^y^^ 
been  previously  made  for  this  subject.    But  there  are  still  many 
schools  where  the  work  has  to  be  carried  on  in  ordinary  classrooms, 
badly  lighted,  badly  fitted,  and  altogether  unsuited  for  higher  Art 
work.    Much  might  be  done  in  cases  of  this  kind  by  the  judicious 
selection  of  desks  adapted  for  drawing,  and  still  quite  suitable  for 
other  school  work,  and  by  the  provision  of  window  blinds  for  use 
during  the  drawing  lesson.    Ajl  increasing  importance  is  being 
attached  to  the  higher  qualities  of  light  and  shade  study,  and  these 
can  only  be  obtained  where  the  lighting  conditions  are  satisfactory." 

This  Report  is  already  unduly  long,  and  there  are  several  in- 
teresting points,  the  treatment  of  which  must  be  reserved  for  another 
year.  Before  concluding,  however,  I  wish  to  emphasise  a  point 
already  alluded  to  by  H.M.I.  Mr.  Toung.  The  last  few  years 
have  been  a  period  of  change  and  transition ;  new  sub- 
jects have   been    added    to   the    curriculum,    and    even    those 
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Bubjects,  wUoh  must  fonn  the  backboae  of  all  education,  are  being 
approaclxed  by  altered  methods,  and  my  experience  is  that  the 
teachers  generally  have  met  the  demand  thus  thrown  upon  them 
with  an  enthnsiasm,  inteUigence,  and  resource  which  merit  very 
high  praise,  and  give  reason  to  expect  that  our  whole  educational 
system  will  steadUy  grow  in  efficiency  and  completeness. 

I  also  wish  to  express  my  grateful  sense  of  the  hearty  co-operation 
which  I  have  received  from  all  my  colleagues  throughout  the 
Division. 

The  valuable  Reports  forwarded  by  them  to  your  Lordships  on  the 
educational  condition  of  their  Districts  have  been  of  the  utmost 
service  to  me,  and  T  only  regret  that  it  has  been  impossible  to  quote 
from  them  as  fully  as  I  should  have  liked.  It  is,  however, 
satisfactory  to  know  that  these  reports,  addressed  as  they  are  to- 
your  Lordships,  are  available  at  any  time  for  reference. 

I  wish  to  make  very  special  acknowledgment  of  the  valuable 
assistance  which  I  have  received  from  Mr.  J.  H.  Murray,  Junior 
Inspector,  in  connection  with  the  preparation  of  this  Report. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Mt  Lords, 

Your  Lordships'  Obedient  Servant, 

A«  R.  Anobxw* 
To  the  Righi  Honourable 

The  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  CounoH 

on  Education  in  Soodand. 
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General  Report /pr  the  Tear  1905  by  J.  Boyd,  Esq.,  one  o/Hia 
Majesty's  Chief  iTispectara  an  the  Schools  in  the  Northern 
Division  op  Scotland. 


Aberdeen,  4th  January,  1906. 
My  Lords, — 

I  have   the  honour  to  submit    my  Annual  Report  on  the 
schools  m  the  Northern  Division  of  Scotland. 

The  arrangement  of  the  inspection  districts  and  the  member- 
ship and  distribution  of  the  staff  are  the  same  as  last  year. 

School  Accommodation. 

The  approaching  end  of  the  tenn  of  office  of  the  present  Beasons  for 
School  Boards,  and  the  expectation,  till  lately,  that  they  were  delay  in 
to  be   superseded  by  a  wider  authority   undoubtedly  dfelayed  f*"yin«  out 
schemes  of  improvement  either  in  the  erection  of  new  premises  J^ntoT* 
where   they  were   required,   or    in  alterations  or    extensions 
which  some  change  of  circumstances  had  demanded.      A  fietir 
measure  of  activity  has,  however,  been  shown  in  various  parts 
of  the  Divisioa 

In  the  city  of  Aberdeen  steady  efforts  have  been  made  to  Aberdeen 
overtake  the  requirements  of  an  increasing  population.     Mr.  ^ity. 
Hector,  the  School  Board  Clerk,  has  favoured  me  with  a  Memoran- 
dum on  the  subject,  which  is  here  quoted : 

"At  the  dose  of  1905,  the  number  of  Elementary  School  places  at  the 
digporal  of  the  Aberdeen  Board  is  27,059,  against  scholars  on  the  registers 
numbering  26,500.  At  the  close  of  1904,  the  school  places  were  25,769,  and 
the  sehoLars  on  the  registers  26,192.  The  advance  in  tiie  number  of  school 
places  is  attributable  mainly  to  the  opening  of  the  Central  Higher  Grade, 
and  Frederick  Street  Schools,  as  both  now  enlarged.  But  the  result  is  to 
leave  the  Board  at  the  end  of  1905  with  500  places  in  excess  of  its  total  roll 
ntonber,  a  somewhat  unique  ezDerienca  Coming  to  the  year  1906,  the 
Board  haas  in  prospect  to  open  in  March  or  April  the  renovated  or  enlarged 
schools  at  St.  Clement  Street  and  Victoria  Boad,  which  between  them  will 
add  532  additional  places  to  the  school  provision.  Later  in  the  yeai*  the 
Sunnybank  School  will  be  ready  with  a  further  1,169  places,  so  that  taken 
altogether,  the  school  provision  of  the  city  wiU  in  a  year's  time  be  found  to 
be  probably  1,600  places  in  excess  of  requirements.  This  sJlows  for  an 
increase  in  the  total  roll  number  during  next  twelve  months  of  600,  as 
against  an  increase  this  year  on  the  roll  number  of  only  530  or  thereby,  a 
number  that  would  have  been  200  less,  but  for  the  taking  over  in  the  course 
of  the  year  of  St.  John's  School.  The  roll  number  increased  in  1904  by 
813,  and  in  1908  by  717,  which  would  seem  to  point,  so  far  as  the  present 
year  is  oonoemed,  to  a  drop  in  the  school  population  caused  by  exodus 
from  the  city  or  otherwise.  The  situation  ia  one  calling  for  close  observa- 
tion, for  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  children  enrolling  m  school  is  incom- 
mtiDle  with  the  increasing  estimates  of  population  given  b^  the  Registrar- 
General,  who  redcons  the  population  of  the  city  in  the  middle  of  1906  at- 
171,000,  or  an  increase  on  the  year  1905  of  3,000.    The  only  new  school  to 
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which  the  Board  is  committed  at  present  is  Ruthrieston,  the  completion  of 
which  cannot  be  counted  on  before  the  summer  of  1906,  by  which  time  the 
increase  of  population  will  have  largely,  it  may  be  hoped,  absorbed  the 
prospective  excess  of  school  places  at  the  end  of  1906.  In  any  case,  the 
facts  will  suffice  to  explain  the  caution  with  which  the  Board  must  now 
contemplate  further  additions  to  its  school  accommodation." 

Aberdeen  In  Aberdeen  County  important  changes  have  not  been  numer- 

County.  oua  At  Peterhead  the  new  North  Public  School  has  been  com- 
pleted, and  the  remodeUing  of  the  Central  Public  School  is 
nearing  completion.  The  new  school  at  Tomaveen,  in  the  parish 
of  Kincardine  O'Neil  is  now  in  use,  and  new  buildings  at 
Strathdon  and  New  Deer  are  in  progress.  An  important  exten- 
sion is  being  carried  out  at  Kenmay  Public  School  on  the 
recognition  of  a  Higher  Grade  Department.  At  Fraserbuivh  an 
unfortunat-e  difference  between  the  School  Board  and  the 
superior  ot  the  ground  regarding  the  terms  of  the  feu-charter 
continues  to  delay  a  proper  school  provision  for  the  town,  Fyvie 
All  Saints'  Episcopal  School  has  been  discontinued. 

Mr.  Wattie  reports  that  with  the  lapse  of  another  year  the 
insufficiency  of  Public  School  accommodation  in  Dundee  has 
become  only  more  apparent.  This  he  attributes  not  to  any 
growth  of  population  but  to  the  efforts  of  the  comnulsory  officers 
m  securing  the  earlier  as  well  as  the  more  regular  attendance 
of  the  children,  and  to  the  reduction  in  the  number  of 
exemptions  granted  by  the  Board.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know, 
however,  that,  though  no  actual  addition  has  been  made  to  the 
ordinary  accommooation,  the  question  has  held  a  prominent 
place  in  the  Board's  deliberations.    Mr.  Wattie  states : 

Important  "In  the  two  districts  where  the  need  for  more  school  phices  is  most 
steps  to-  urgent— Lochee  and  the  East  End—  the  necessary  nreliimnury  steps  have 
wards  im-  been  taken  towards  their  provision.  In  the  Locnee  district,  at  present 
provement  supplied  bv  three  Public  Schools— Ancrum  Road,  Liff  Bead,  and  South 
Koad,  the  first  of  which  had  overflowed  into  an  annexe— a  large  extension 
of  the  Ancrum  Road  School  has  now  been  commenced.  When  completed 
this  will  not  only  meet  the  probable  needs  of  the  school  itself  for  a  number 
of  vears,  but  will  also  enable  the  Board  to  dispense  with  the  Soath  Road 
School,  the  situation  of  which  is  far  from  ideal,  and  the  premises  barelv 
satisfactory.  At  the  same  time  the  Board  has  decided  to  concentrate  aU 
the  practical  Supplementary  Course  work  of  this  district  in  the  liff  Road 
School ;  and,  to  provide  for  it  there,  two  of  the  rooms  have  bean  fitted  ap 
forinfttruction  in  Woodwork  and  Household  Economy.  The  unsatisfactorv 
premises  in  Balgay  Street,  formerly  used  for  the  Woodwork  classes  both 
day  and  evening,  have  now  been  discontinued.  In  the  East  End  a  site  for 
a  new  school  has  at  length  been  acquired,  and  the  Board  has  now  under 
consideration  the  important  question  of  the  kind  of  school  to  be  erected  on 
it.  The  determination  of  this  question  turns  on  the  adoption  or  rejection 
by  the  Board  of  the  policy  of  concentrating  all  the  Supplementary  Course 
work  of  this  part  of  the  city  in  one  school.  The  premises  at  James  Street, 
which  had  been  provisionally  recognised  for  instruction  in  Woodwork,  wwe 
condemned  by  tne  Department  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  the  Boaid 
took  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  discontinuance  of  the  Dens  Works 
School  to  sucquire  it  from  the  former  managers.  The  rooms  have  now  been 
suitably  equipped  for  their  new  purpose,  and  the  work  is  proceeding  this 
session  under  much  more  favourable  conditions," 

Action  of  In  this  matter  the  Roman  Catholic  Managers  in  Dundee  show 

Roman  -considerable  enterprise.    A  large  addition  to  St.  Mary's  Girls' 

Catholic  School  to  provide  for  the  increased  attendance,  and  to  make 

anagers.  ^^^^  adequate  provision  for  the  Supplementary  Class  has  been 
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commenced,  and  the  Managers  of  St.  Joseph's,  whose  reoonstruc- 
tion  of  their  Boys'  School  was  noted  in  last  year's  Report,  have 
in  view  similar  action  with  r^ard  to  the  Girls'  School.     In  the  Condition  of 
Episcopal  Schools^  some  of  which  have  been  again  unfavourably  ^®^P*^ 
reported  on,  no  improvements  have  been  made  during  the  year ;  °^^"* 
but  the  whole  question  has  recently  been  under  joint  oonsidera* 
tion  by  the  several  managers,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  their 
deliberations  will  soon  have  a  practical  issue. 

In  other  parts  of  South  Forfarshire,  including  the  Burgh  of  |p^h 
Forfar,  more  or  better  accommodation  is  still  needed.  Forfarshmj. 

Plans  have  at  length  been  submitted  for  a  new  building  at 
Abemyte  to  take  the  place  of  the  altogether  unsatisfactory  one 
which  has  been  too  long  in  use. 

As  r^ards  North  Forfar  there  is  no  change  of  any  consequence  North 
to  recora.     Mr.  Muir  is  of  of>inion  that,  while  there  would  seem  Forfar, 
to  be  sufficient  accommodation,  or  nearly  so,  in  the  schools  of 
Montrose  taken  as  a  whole,  a  better  distribution  of  the  scholars 
is  required. 

In  the  county  of  Banff  the  cases  of  Tememny  and  Bo}mdie  Banffshire— 
have  for  a  long  time  called  for  settlement.    In  the  former  the  ^*8®»  ^^ 
opposition    of   the    School    Board    of  Grange    to    the    pro-^^J^^^^ 
posals  of  the  Boards  of  Rothiemay  and  Mamoch  with  regard  to 
the  extension  of  the  buildings,  brought  matters  for  a  time  to  a 
deadlock,  but  it  is  hoped  that  a  working  arrangement  will  soon 
be  arrived  at.     The  most  serious  result  of   the  delay  in  pro- 
ceeding with  the  Central  School  at  Boyndie  is  the  continued 
use  of  the  wholly  objectionable  building  at  Blairmaud. 

At  Elgin  the  East  End  and  West  End  Schools  have  been  Elgin, 
enlarged,  the  premises  of  the  discontinued  Girls'  School  being  in 

Citilised  for  a  school  of  domestic  economy.    The  work  at  New 
is  now  conducted  in  handsome  new  premises. 

Mr.  McKechnie  reports  that  as  regards  Nairnshire  the  chief  Nairn, 
weakness  is  in  the  town  of  Nairn,  where  the  two  schools  are 
seriously  out  of  date  and  inadequate  in  many  ways.  The  pro- 
blem is,  however,  before  the  Board,  and  he  has  reason  to  hope 
for  a  satisfactory  solution  before  long.  In  the  West  Ross-shure 
part  of  his  district  a  new  school,  r^arding  the  erection  of  which 
there  was  no  little  dispute,  has  been  opened  at  Kyle  of  LochaLsh. 

In  Mr.  Macdonald's  district  alterations  and  extensions  have  Mr.  Mac- 
been  confined  chieflv  to  the  schools  in  which  Higher  Grade  donaid'a 
Departments  have  been  sanctioned.      New  laboratories  have^*'*^ 
been  built  in  a  number  of  cases,  and  in  others  changes  have  been 
made  to  adapt  the  buildings  to  the  newer  conditions.    The  new 
school  at  Stathnaver,  under  the  School  Board  of  Farr,  after  long 
delay  is  reported  as  ready  for  occupation. 

Mr.  Robertson  mentions  that  the  School  Board  of  Stornoway  Mr, 
has   erected    an    excellent    Infant   and   Junior   school,    and  Robertson's 
that  in  several  of  its  rural  schools  additions  are  projected  or  <li"^<5t. 
in  progress.    At  Foyers,  in  Inverness-shire,  a  new  school  has  , 
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{)6en  contracted  for,  the  numbers  in  attendance,  owir^  to  the 
progress  of  the  aluminium  works,  having  completely  outgrown 
the  temporary  building  sanctioned  for  several  vears.  As  an 
example  of  the  accommodation  recently  provided  or  proiected 
for  the  work  of  Higher  Grade  Schools,  he  mentions  the  hand- 
some addition  made  to  Fortrose  Acacdemy.  He  adds  the  follow- 
ing important  statement  on  the  general  question : 

"  The  additional  provision  has  taken  the  form  of  separate  annexes  for 
Science  work.  Cookery  and  Laundry,  and  occasionally  for  Manual  work. 
For  what  appear  to  me  weighty  reasons,  I  am  inclined  to  favour  an  en- 
largement of  existing  schools  by  buildings  entirely  detached  from  the  main 
ana  generally  time- worn  structure.  Supervision  need  not  be  more  difficult, 
and  ventilation  and  better  interior  organisation  and  discipline  seem  to  be 
as  well,  if  not  better,  secured.  Well  constructed  wood  and  iron  buildings 
seem  growing  in  favour  in  Hie  case  of  such  extensions,  and,  as  far  as  I  can 
judge,  managers  are  wisely  advised  to  avoid  the  erection  of  more  substan- 
tial structures  of  stone  and  lime,  seeing  that  excellent  buildings  of  the 
former  material  can  be  put  up  very  rapidly,  at  comparatively  small  ex- 
pense, and  with  the  most  moaern  equipment.  Not  alone  in  the  caae  of 
annexes  specially  intended  for  experimental  work,  but  in  the  case  of  lai]ger 
school-suppljr,  my  experience  would  lead  me  to  ^dsh  that  school  premises 
in  rural  districts  bad  more  frequently  taken  the  form  of  well  appointed  and 
presentable  iron  structures.  The  expense  of  up-keep  of  many  of  the  more 
exposed  stone  and  slated  buildings  in  distant  parts  is  really  serious,  and  I 
am  convinced^  were  the  erection  of  schools  to  be  done  over  again,  wood  and 
iron  tniffht  with  great  profit  be  very  largely  used.  First  class  ventilation 
and  lighting  are  easily  secured,  and  extensions  can  be  cheaply  made. 
Further,  there  appears  no  reason  whatever  to  doubt  that  sufficient  and 
equable  heating  can  be  arranged,  despite  the  vicissitudes  of  climate." 

In  Orkney  the  only  important  points  are  the  opening,  in  the 
beginning  of  last  session,  of  the  excellent  addition  to  the  Higher 
Grade  Department  of  Kirkwall  Burgh  School,  and  a  similar 
addition  now  approaching  completion  to  the  Higher  Grade 
Department  at  8tromness. 

Of  Shetland  there  is  not  much  to  record  in  this  connection. 
The  Walls  Board  has  after  much  delay  carried  out  extensions 
to  the  Sandness  and  Papa  Stour  Schools,  and  the  school  at  Dale 
under  the  same  Board,  after  being  for  some  years  a  Side  School 
under  Mid  Walls,  has  been  restored  to  its  former  position  as  an 
independent  school.  The  Junior  School  on  Burra  Island  pro- 
jected some  time  ago  by  the  Lerwick  Board  has  now  been  built 

It  scarcely  needs  to  be  said  that  in  many  rural  districts, 
owing  to  the  depopulation  which  has  been  gradually  £[oing  on, 
the  supply  of  accommodation  has  become  considerably  m  excess 
of  the  requirements. 

The  sanitary  state  of  school  premises  and  the  arrangements 
for  the  comfort  of  the  children  continue  to  require  carc^ 
attention.  It  is  generally  admitted,  no  doubt,  that  hygienic 
conditions  haye  an  important  relation  to  school  work,  but, 
except  in  the  newer  buildings  of  the  cities  and  larger  towns, 
this  IS  not  at  all  so  fully  realised  in  practice  as  it  ought  to  ba 
In  such  matters  as  l)right  and  clean  class  rooms,  suitable 
furniture,  shelter  for  the  children  in  bad  weather,  and  the  state 
of  the  playground  and  oflSces,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  engage 
the  serious  attention  of  managers ;  and  in  most  riixal  districts 
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the  average  standard  of  opinion  regarding  them  is  not  high.  Importance 
It  is  still  possible  to  find  the  school  floors  dirty,  and  "^^I^^*^'* 
atmosphere  consequently  pervaded  by  a  fine  dust,  while  the 
dingy  walls  add  to  the  aepressing  effect.  Improvement  is  also 
required  in  the  construction  and  keeping  of  scnool  offices,  which 
sometimes  are  not  only  sources  of  physical  danger,  but  also  tend 
to  lower  the  whole  moral  tone  of  the  school,  hi  some  localities 
it  is  difficult  to  obtain  persons  to  clean  school  premises,  and 
the  reprehensible  practice  exists  of  putting  the  respon- 
sibility on  the  teachers.  One  gladly  acknowledges  the 
advances  made  in  recent  years,  but  it  still  needs  to  be  kept 
before  all  concerned  that  one  of  the  conditions  of  grant  to  a 
school  is  that  "the  premises  are  healthy,  well  lighted,  cleaned, 
warmed,  drained,  and  ventilated,  properly  furnished,  supplied 
with  suitable  offices,  and  contain  sufficient  accommodation  for 
the  children  attending  the  school."  (Article  17  (c)  of  the  Code 
of  Begulations.) 

The  necessity  for  a  proper  supply  of   water  is   obtaining  Supply  of 
increased  recognition,  but  it  is  not  certain  that  in  the  use  of  water, 
drinking  jugs  and  other  details  due  care  is  exercised.    Where 
a   proper  water   supply  exists,  lavatories  have  usually  been 
provided. 

Mr.  Wattie  refers  to  the  want  of  cloak-room  accommodation  \Vant  of 
in  many  of  the  Dundee  schools,  and  much  deficiency  exists  in  cloak-room 
other  quarters.    The  unpleasant  and  injurious  results  of  having  *?commoda 
wet  cloaks  and  overcoats  piled  over  each  other  in  window-sills,  ^^^ 
or  hanging  in  heaps  on  the  wall,  or  in  a  small  ill-ventilated 
lobby,  scarcely  need  to  be  pointed  out. 

Mr.    Robertson,  who    has  often  dealt  with    the  important  Mr.  Robert- 
subject   of  sanitation,  expresses  his  *'  abiding  conviction   that  aon— need 
the  sooner  the  matter  is  more  directly  taken  in  hand  by  local  ^^'  medical 
medical  authority  as  part  and  parcel  of  ordinary  school  super-  teiSI^'e. 
vision  the  better.  * 

In  company  with  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  County,  Mr.  Mac- 
Mr.  Macdonald  visited  in  March  last  the  forty  schools  in  the  donald-- 
portioD  of  Ross-shire  included  in  his  district.    The  subjects  of  ^^^  ^^*^ 
enquiry   were  air  and  floor  space  in  class-rooms,  ventilation,  M«l?cal 
lighting,    cleaning,    cloak-rooms,    shelter-sheds,  water    supply,  OflBcer. 
offices,  (Irainage,  and  disposal  of  refuse.    The  interesting  report 
of  these  visits  shows  tnat  under  each  head  a  good  deal  oi 
improvement  was  needed,  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  such 
a  sjrstematic  visitation  will  have  good  results.    In  this  con-  S^^^Sli- 
nection  I  desire  to  acknowledge  the  helpfiil  co-operation  of^^Qi^^*^ 
medical  officers  of  health,  under  whose  influence  ana  authority  of  Health. 
much  pr<^re8S  may  be  expected. 

School  Attendance. 

On  thB  very  important  subject  of  school  attendance  the  Untiring 
reports  of  my  colleagues  are  full  of  interest.  While  agreeing  vigilance 
that  the   matter  demands  imtiring  vigilance,  they  also  agree  required. 
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that,  on  the  whole,  the  tendency  is  towards  greater  regularity. 
They  show  also  the  result  of  active  interest  or,  as  it  may  be,  of 
apathy  on  the  part  of  the  school  authorities,  as  well  as  of  the 
judicious  efforts  of  many  teachers. 
Steady  rise       In  Aberdeen  cit}r  the  steady  improvement  referred  to  in 
in  Aberdeen,  previous  years  is  maintained,  the  average  for  the  past  year  being 
91 '7  per  cent    In  the  counties  of  Aberaeen  and  Kincardine  the 
attendance  generally  may  be  regarded  as  normal,  being  from 
85  to  86  per  cent,  of  the  scholars  enrolled,  though  the  fi^re  for 
a  number  of  schools  is  considerably  higher. 
Dundee.  In  Dundee,  probably  owing  tiO  various  forms  of  sickness  and 

the  smaller  number  of  exemptions,  the  attendance  has  rather 
declined  in  regularity,  this  decline  extending  to  16  of 
the  22  schools  under  the  Board.  The  highest  percentage 
is  90*6,  and  the  lowest  79'5,  the  general  average 
being  86*4.  In  the  Voluntaiy  Schools,  although  they  are  stul 
as  a  whole  behind  the  others,  there  has  been  some  advance,  the 
percentage  being  81*8.  On  another  aspect  of  the  attendance 
question  in  Dundee  Mr.  Wattie  gives  some  fij^ures  furnished  to 
him  by  the  chief  attendance  officer,  which,  besides  b^g 
interestmg  in  themselves,  throw  light  on  the  problems  before 
the  authoriti*3S  there.  The  number  of  children  on  the  Board's 
Statistics  of  defeult  list  has  decreased  from  1,040  to  997,  and  the  attendance 
default  ^£  th&Bi^  children  has  risen  from  63  to  67  tier  cent  Durii^  the 
year,  204  parents  were  summoned  betore  the  Board;  77 
were  prosecuted ;  and  in  every  case  brought  before  the  court 
a  conviction  was  obtained.  Fifty-two  paid  fines,  while  12 
went  to  prison.  Of  the  children  on  the  default  liist,  29  were 
sent  to  industrial  Schools,  12  to  the  Mars  Training  Ship  and 
similar  institutions,  and  32  were  admitted  to  the  Poorhouse. 
Of  the  51  schools  in  the  same  district  outside  of  Dundee, 
one-third  reached  90  per  cent,  or  over,  the  average  being  87'5 

Mr.  Mnir^s        Mr.  Muir,  who  is  struck  with  the  unexplained  discrepancies 

^V^I!l?"^*  in  the  averace  attendance  at  schools  where  the  circumstances 

dSre-  ^^  ^'^^  satisfactorily  account  for  them,  is  of  opinion  that  they 

petDGies.         ^^y  ^  partly  at  least  explained  by  the  "idiosyncrasies  of 

calculation."    There  would  seem  to  be  some  want  of  uniformity 

of  practice  in  removing  names  of  children  from  the  roll,  and 

in  reckoning  scholars  as  on  the  roll  at  the  beginninff  of  a  session 

who  may  not  be  in  attendance  for  a  week  or  two.    This  diversity 

of  practice,  is,  I  beheve,  not  confined  to  North  Forfarshire,  and 

strict  attention  to  the  regulations  laid  down  by  the  Department 

should  on  every  ground  and  in  all  cases  be  insisted  on.    The 

-^  serious  effect  of  tne  potato  harvest  on  school  attendance  has 

^^  been  met  in  this  district,  as  in  some  parts  of  Eancardineshire, 

finest        ^7  E^iortening  the  summer  vacation  and  closing  for  about  three 

weeks  in  October.    Mr.  Muir  points  out,  however,  that  the  town 

schools  are  also  sometimes  seriously  affected,  and  that  scholars 

absent  themselves  without  the  consent  of  the  Board.    While 

he  would  not  be  inclined  altogether  to  interdict  the  children 

of  necessitous  parents  from  the  potato  industry,  he  is  dearly 

of  opinion  that  proper  application  for  partial  exemption  should 

be  made  in  all  such  cases,  and  the  name  of  the  employer  given. 
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Mr.  McKechnie,  in  referring  to  the  temptations  to  take  boys  Mr.  Mc- 
away  for  ferm  work,  has  some  excuse  for  this  at  certain  times  Kechnie— 
of  the  year ;  but,  as  he  says,  "  it  is  not  so  pardonable  to  employ  ^nt^of  boys 
boys  as  golf-caddies  or  as  beaters.     I  should  like  it  brought  at  golf  and 
home  to  some  gentlemen  who  take  shootines  in  Morayshire  that  shooting. 
it  is  wrong  to  keep  boys  from  school  to  make  it  easier  for  them- 
selres  to  secure  a  oig  bag." 

The  problem  of  attendance  in  Shetland  is  a  serious  one.    The  Serious 

climatic  and  geographical  diflSculties,  as  well  as  in  not  a  fowSwjf^^^ 

places  the  want  of  ^ood  roads,  must  always  more  or  less  affect 

regularity.    While  1  admit  these  difficulties  to  the  full,  careful 

enquiries,  which  I  have  made  personally  or  through  members  of 

the  staff,  confirm  me  in  the  opinion,  which  I  have  before  expressed, 

that  they  are  often  pleaded  m  excuse  for  apathy  on  the  part  of 

parents  and  of  School  Boards.    One  is  referred  to  the  violence  of 

the  weather  in  the  winter  months,  and  to  the  distance  of  children 

from  the  schools.    But  the  question  is  also  one  for  the  summer 

months,  and  for  children  who  are  living  within  easy  distance  of 

the  school  doors.    Over  and  over  again  it  has  been  found  that 

scholars  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  school  were  the  best 

attenders,  and  some  of  those  in  its  immediate  vicinity  among  the 

worst    In  several  parishes  it  is  a  very  rare  thing  for  children 

under  seven  to  be  found  in  school,  even  though  their  homes  are 

close  to  it;  and  neither  in  that  nor  in  the  matter  of  regularity, 

when  the  children  have  entered,  is  anythii^  done  by  the  Boards 

to  improve  matters.  It  would  be  wrong  to  imer  that  the  Shetland  ^^*^^2*  i 

people  as  a  whole  are  indifferent  to  education;  there  is  much^^^^  ^ 

gratifying  evidence  to  the  contrary :  but  it  is  clear  that,  as  in 

other  counties,  a  certain  proportion  of  them  have  lapsed  into  a 

state  of  carelessness  that  requires  very  serious  attention.    In  ^  ^         , 

-  . ,  •  ,  p*  "^     r      4.-  -x    •     T_  •    Measure  of 

some  of  the  parishes  a  very  fair  measure  of  activity  is  shown  in  activity  in 

securing  attendance,  but,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Lerwick,  others. 

there  is  room  for  careful  re-consideration  by  School  Boards  of 

their  attitude  towards  the  whole  question. 

Mr.  Robertson  observes  that  in  the  case  of  many  rural  School  Difficulties 
Boards  the  rejoinder  to  a  spirited  remonstrance  is  the  expense  ^.^  prosecu- 
of  prosecution  and  the  distance  from  the  Courts,  and  he  might       * 
have  added  the  uncertainty  in  some  quarters  of  securing  a 
conviction. 

"  Many  Boards,"  he  says,  and  his  remarks  have  an  application  beyond  his 
own  district,  *'  are  unaware  of  the  simple  and  inexpeo^ve  procedure  laid 
down  in  the  Acto^  but  the  case  of  the  long  distance  of  the  seat  of  Courts— 
J.  P.  or  Sheriff— IS  a  matter  that  might,  I  think,  engage  the  attention  of  the 
highest  authorities.    It  goes  without  saying  that  there  is  no  great  alacrity 
(to  put  the  case  mildly)  to  increase  the  number  of  these  Courts.    My  own 
opinion  is  that  the  J.P.  Courts  should  be  greatly  multiplied  throughout  the 
country,  and  that  arrangements  should  be  noade— similar  to  those  made  by 
Sir  George  Trevelvan,  late  Scottish  Secretary,  for  the  insular  parts  of 
Invemeas-shire— whereby  at   two   convenient  dates  in  the  year  Sheriff 
Circuit  Courts  should  be  held  at  a  few  well  defined  centres  in  distant  parts  J^u^gestion 
for  the  trial  of  School  Board  and  Small  Debt  cases.    Apart  from  the  tor  increase 
anestion  of  general  pnbhc  convenience,  the  establishment  of  such  Circuit  2!  •'••i:  *°^ 
CoortB  would  act  as  a  strong  stimulus  to  School  Board  action  in  the  en-  f^^^^ 
forceroent  of  attendance,  and  would  relieve  Boards  of  heavy  expense,  and  ^^^rts- 
defwilting  parents  of  utterly  undue  hardship  in  the  matter  of  travel  and 
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personal  outlay.  It  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  rural  edttcatlon 
18  an  immense  financial  interest,  and  that  impediments  to  the  reasonable 
enforcement  of  attendance  cause  not  only  educational  but  large  pecuniary 
loss." 

Activity  in        A  passage  from  Mr.  Macdonald's  Report  shows,  however,  what 
Barra  and     can  be  done  by  resolute  School  Boards  in  such  diifficult  parishes 
South  Uist  g^  Barra  and  South  Uist,  in  which  he  regards  the  attenoanoe  as 
in  all  the  circumstances  very  satisfieui^tory : 

'*  The  following  figures  given  on  Form  33  (a)  testify  to  a  vigorous  crusade 
against  parental  indifference,  and  no  doubt  explain  the  hign  percentages 
attained.  In  Barra,  where  the  school  population  is  about  600, 149  parents 
were  summoned  before  the  Board  for  neglecting  the  education  of  their 
children :  45  were  prosecuted  under  Section  70  of  the  Education  Act  of 
1872,  ana  of  these  19  were  fined ;  while  28  were  prosecuted  under  Section 
9  of  the  Education  Act  of  1883,  and  19  attendance  orders  were  obtained. 
In  South  Uist,  where  the  school  population  is  about  1,100,  the  figures 
were :  Summoned,  229 ;  prosecutea  under  Section  70,  176 ;  fined,  109 ; 
prosecuted  for  illegal  employment^  5  employers  and  5  parents." 

Exemptions  In  view  of  the  recent  return  of  exemptions  from  school 
from  attend-  attendance  under  the  Act  of  1901,  it  does  not  seem  necessary  to 
^^^  refer  to  the  matter  at  any  len^^th.      There  is  no  doubt   that 

exemptions  have,  in  a  number  of  cases,  been  given  too  freelv,  and 
in  the  case  of  some  School  Boards  the  temptation  to  adopt  a 
liberal  interpretation  of  the  exemption  clause  is  strong ;  but  at 
the  same  time  it  is  possible  to  draw  mistaken  inferences  from  the 
figures.  It  is  not  always  where  these  are  lowest  that  most  care 
has  been  taken  in  dealing  with  the  subject  It  is  to  be  feared 
that  in  some  cases  it  is  not  considered  worth  while  to  make 
application,  scholars  taking  "  French  leave,"  as  Mr.  Muir  calls  it, 
without  running  much  risk  of  interference  by  the  school  authori- 
ties. Where  the  power  to  grant  exemption  is  carefully  exercised, 
and  it  is  made  clear  that  ^ood  attendance  and  satis&ctory  pro- 
Value,  when  gress  are  necessary  conditions  of  obtaining  it,  this  power  seems 
wisely  used,  capable  of  being  made  a  useful  instrument  in  dealing  with 
certain  forms  of  de&ult. 

Aberdeen.         A    few   particulars    may  be  given  regarding    the  cities  oi 
Aberdeen  and  Dundee. 

The  applications  for  Exemption  dealt  with  by  the  Aberdeen 
School  Board  in  the  past  twelve  months  have  been  as  follows : — 
Exemptions  applied  for       -        -        -  530 

Exemptions  granted — including  143  to 
pupils  who  have  been  a  year  in  a 
Supplementary  Course  -        -        283 

Granted  for  short  periods    -        -        -  4 

Refused 273 

—        560 


This  shows  a  decrease  of  31  applications  from  the  previous 
year  and  an  increase  of  33  refusals.  The  condition  of  evening 
class  attendance  attaches  to  all  exemptions  granted. 
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The  information  r^;arding  Dundee  is  of  a  very  gratifying  Great  im- 
character.    In  February  last  the  whole  matter  of  deiSing  with  P'^™?^^ 
applications  for  exemption  was  reconsidered  by  the  Board,  and  it  *°  ^^^<»®*- 
was  resolved  to  take  mto  careful  account  reguktrity  of  attend^oice 
and  reasonable  educational  advancement,  and  as  a  result  Mr. 
Wattie  reports  that  there  has  been  a  great  decrease  in  the 
number  ot  certificates  granted,  and  at  the  same  time  a  marked 
rise  in  the  attainments  of  the  exempted  pupils.    The  statistics 
for  1904  and  1905  are  as  follows:— 


Nnmber  of  applications 

Granted  without  conditions    -       -       -        - 
Granted  on  condition  of  attendance  at  (Continua- 
tion Glasses        

Granted  half-time  exemption .        -        -        - 
Refused 


356 

396 

1,098 


The  total  number  of  certificates  granted  was  thus  756  as 
compared  with  1618  the  previous  session,  a  decrease  of  over  50 
per  cent. 

One  result  of  the  new  exemption  policy  has  been  the  closing  Closing  of  a 
of  the  Dens  Works  Half  Time  School  on  the  retirement  of  the  half-time 
head  teacher.    On    this    Mr.    Wattie    remarks;    ** While    the^^*^^- 
curtailment  of  half-time  labour  can  be  regarded  only  with  feelings 
of  satisfiEiction,  the  disappearance  of  the  school  is  from  another 
point  of  view  a  matter  for  legitinuite  regret,  as  it  was  exceedingly 
well  managed  and  the  work  done  in  it  presented  some  interestmg 
features  of  a  quite  unique  character." 

Organisation  and  Staffing. 

On  the  organisation  of  the  schools  there  is  almost  nothing  to  Graded 
add  to  whatnas  appeared  in  the  reports  of  the  last  vear  or  two.  classifica- 
In  these  reference  was  made  to  the  slowness  with  wnich  a  fully  *^^?j  • 
graded  system  of  classification  was  being  carried  out  in  the  larae  ^^y  Wg 
Aberdeen  schools.    Pn>gre6S  is,  however,  beins  made.    In  the  schools. 
large  majoritv  of  Dundee  Public  Schools  such  a  classification 
has  been  estaolished  or  is  in  process  of  development,  but  Mr. 
Wattie  states  that  in  one  or  two  of  the  less  progressive  schools 
a  parallel  organisation  of  boys'  and  girls'  classes  is  still  in  force, 
and  adds  that  any  time-table  advantages  of  this  arrangement 
"  cannot  be  held  to  outweigh  the  educational  advantages  of  a 
graded' classification  independent  of  sex."    The  recognition  in 
the  last  code  of  certain  dates  for  the  admission  of  pupils  to 
Supplementary  Classes  is  likely  to  have  a  &vourable  effect  in 
this  matter.    The  passing  on  of  a  teacher  with  his  or  her  class  Promotion 
through  one  of  the  school  divisions  is  somewhat  common,  and  is  of  teacher 
considered  by  several  inspectors  as  having  much  to  recommend  with  class, 
it    (Me  point  in  its  fevour,  undoubtedly,  is  that  it  secures  to  a 
partial  extent  that  continuity  of  instruction  and  of  mutual 
mterest  which  is  so  important  an  element  of  strength  in  the 
smaller  schooU. 
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Promotion         The  promotion  of  individual  scholars  according  to  their  fitness 

^^h^^^^  receives  more  or  less  attention.    Mr.  Robertsons'  experience  leads 

acnoiars.       y^^  ^  believe  that  it  is  becoming  a  habit  in  the  junior  classes 

especially,  and  he  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  keeping  of  some 

simple  statistical  record  of  this  would  be  welcomed  by  many 

teachers. 


Persistence 

of"Stan«- 

dards.' 


"Over-age" 
Children. 


The  persistency  of  the  old  ''  Standard  "  idea  is  noteworthy, 
and  not  least  so  m  small  schools,  where  it  leads  among  other 
things  to  a  needless  multiplication  of  classes.  Teachers  are, 
however,  increasingly  realismg  their  freedom,  and  carrying  it 
out  in  their  schemes  of  work.  Mr.  McKechnie  has  observed 
that  as  arithmetic  is  less  and  less  the  main  or  only  subject  on 
which  to  base  classification,  the  numbers  in  the  upper  classes 
are  rising. 

The  presence  of  "  over-ace  children,"  who  for  one  reason  or 
another  have  entered  school  at  a  late  age,  sometimes  causes  in- 
convenience in  classification.  This  appears  to  be  the  case  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  Dundee,  and  Mr.  Wattie  truly  remarks 
that  the  importance  of  the  question  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  difficulties  it  creates  in  school  oijganisation.  "  Many  of  these 
children,"  he  says,  ''who  enter  school  late,  afterwards  attend 
irregularly,  and  tdtimately  leave  school — to  put  it  mildly — ^very 
indifferently  equipped  for  the  work  of  life  and  the  duties  of 
citizenship.  Regarded  from  this  wider  point  of  view,  the  problem 
appears  in  its  true  perspective  as  one  or  the  gravest  moment  to 
the  well-being  of  society  and  of  the  nation  as  a  whole."  The 
undue  retention  of  specially  dull  scholars  in  low  classes  is  still 
met  with,  and  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  persuade  teachers  that 
these  scholars  will  in  almost  all  cases  learn  much  more  among 
boys  and  girls  of  their  own  age  than  in  classes  where  they 
naturally  feel  themselves  out  of  place. 

It  is  seldom  that  schools  are  understaffed  according  to  the 
literal  requirement  of  the  Code,  but  cases  occur  in  which,  from 
the  construction  of  the  building  or  other  causes,  the  staff  is  in- 
adequate to  the  real  requirement.  One  way  in  which  this  shows 
itself  in  schools  of  considerable  size  is  in  the  crippling  of  the 
function  of  the  headmaster,  who,  as  Mr.  McKechnie  remarks,  is 
very  often  little  better  than  a  class-teacher.  The  idea  that  he 
should  have  time  actively  to  supervise  the  whole  work  of  the 
school  and  to  co-ordinate  it,  so  as  to  secure  continuity  and 

Erevent  unnecessary  repetition,  seems  to  be  but  dimly  appre- 
endod  bv  some  School  Managers.  In  not  a  few  large  anS  well- 
staffed  schools,  on  the  other  hand,  the  time  of  the  head-master 
is  so  much  occupied  with  clerical  and  routine  duties,  that 
the  educational  side  of  his  work  is  seriously  interfered  with. 
Some  delegation,  to  heads  of  departments  or  divisions,  of  tlie 
duties  referred  to  is  manifestly  desirable. 

Genend  Aid     '^^  General  Aid  Grant  has  proved  a  distinct  bo<xii  in  many 

Grant  localities  in  encouraging  a  liberal  staff,  but  there  are  parts  of  the 

coimtry,  where  such  help  is  most  needed,  which  have  not  be^i 


School  staff 
not  always 
adequate 
to  real 
require- 
mentB. 


Restriction, 
of  head- 
master's 
function. 
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aUe  to  benefit  much  from  it     The  extraordinary  scarcity  of 
qualified  teachers  for  service  in  the  more  remote  parishes  has  g^^^Q^^  ^f 
long  been  a  serious  embarrassment  and  loss  to  all  concerned.    In  teachere  for 
Shetland,  for  instance,  it  too  often  happens  that  when  a  vacancy  remote 
in  a  small  school  occius,  the  Board  has  the  greatest  difficultv  in  parishes, 
filling  it^  and  probably  enough,  after  long  delav  and  much  aaver- 
tising,  has  to  confer  tne  appointment  on  a  teacher  whose  previous 
success  has  not  been  conspicuous.    The  difficulty  is  selaom  one 
of  salary,  which  is  usually  higher  than  that  given  in  similar 
atuAtions  elsewhere ;  but  even  if  it  were,  it  would  be  impossible 
not  to  sympathise  with  those  insular  parishes  where  the  local 
ratea  are  a  very  heavy  burden, 

Elementabt  iKSTRucrrioN. 

The  subject  which  received  the  greatest  amount  ot  atten-  Special 
tion  from  the  inspectors  during  the  past  year  was  English,  attention  to 
As  regards  the  infant  departments  of  the  large  schools  generally,  English, 
it  has  to  be  said  that  the  ability^  and  tact  with  which  they  are 
conducted,  and  the  kindly  consideration  shown  to  the  children 
are  worthy  of  high  praise.      The  increased  attention  to  clear  Effect  on 
and  intelligent  speaking  on  the  part  of  the  children  and  the"^^^^ 
substitution  of  tne   conversation  lesson  for  the  more  formal  ^^^ 
object  lesson,  have  in  not  a  few  cases  imparted  fresh  interest 
to  the  work     Dundee  is  well  to  the  front  here.     In  visiting 
HawUiill  Public  School  in  that  citj  along  with  Mr.  Wattie, 
I   was  greatly  pleased   with  the  bright   and  natural  way  in 
which  Quite  little  children  repeated  simple  stories  previously 
told  to  them,  and  illustrated  them  by  drawings  with  crayons  on 
brown  paper.    Mr.  Wattie  has  remarked  with  regard  to  these 

S>ictures,  m  this  and  other  schools,  where  similar  methods  are 
bUowed,  that  some  children,  who  have  little  or  no  gift  of  verbal 
expression,  rev^  in  this  medium  wonderful  acuteness  and 
imaginative  power.  Of  course  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this 
genial  and  liberal  spirit  pervades  all  infant  classes  or  depart- 
ments, there  being  some  which,  in  the  words  of  one  inspector, 
are  too  much  a  preparation  for  the  "standards."  Still  even 
among  these  there  are  signs  that  a  more  sympathetic  handling 
of  the  problem  is  not  far  off. 

To  what  extent  the  posti>onement  of  reading  can  be  advan-  Question  of 
tageously  carried  is  a  Question  on  which  the  opinion  of  infant  postpone- 
teachers  has  not  yet  dennitely  settled  down,  but  not  a  few  agree  ment  of 
that  its  introduction  might  profitably  be  delayed  till  after  the  R®«li^ig« 
chUdren  have  had  their  intelligence  quickened  by  conversation 
lessons,  hearing  and  belling  sunple  stories,  learning  suitable 
poetry,  and  similar  exercises.    In  the  large  schools  there  is 
ample  opportunity  for  carrjdng  out  this  method,  but  in  many  _^      .     . 
others  it  seems  possible  to  adopt  it  onbr  in  a  modified  form.    In  gj^jji     ^  "* 
schools  under  one  teacher  with,  say,  forty  children  at  different  schools. 
stages  of  advancement,  inhnt  teaching  in  its  usually  accepted 
sense  can  scarcely  exist,  and  for  the  short  time  each  day  which  the 
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teacher  can  devote  to  his  youngest  charges,  he  must  take  the 
method  he  finds  most  available.  In  this  connection  Mr.  Mac- 
donald  raises  an  important  point  on  which  I  quote  his  own 
words- 
Bilingual  "  In  Uist  and  Barra  the  bilingual  difficulty  raises  in  an  acute  form  the 
difficulty.  question  whether  instruction  in  speaking  should  precede  instruction  in 
reading,  and  how  long  instruction  in  the  latter  may  usefully  be  delayed. 
So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  the  opinion  of  teadiers,  there  is 
pretty  ffeneral  agreement  that  not  much  progress  is  made  in  acquiring  a 
knowleage  of  English  till  the  child  begins  to  read.  But  this  statement 
throws  but  little  li^ht  on  the  question.  The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is 
not  that  the  child  should  begin  to  master  the  elements  of  readin^^ 
as  soon  as  he  is  enrolled  :  it  merely  expresses  the  fact  that  progress  is 
very  slow  till  the  child  has  acquired  a  smsJl  working  vocabulary,  and  it 
leaves  untouched  the  question  how  this  working  vocabulary  can  best 
be  acquired." 

Mr.  Macdonald  has  asked  one  of  the  most  successful  teachers 
to  take  up  the  matter,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  know  the 
result  of  tne  experiment. 

Phonic  T^^   phonic   method    of    teaching  Reading  a{)pear8  to   be 

method.  growing  in  favour,  several  of  my  collea^es  in  various  parts  of 
the  division  referring  to  its  use.  Hitnerto  the  uninteresting 
and  scarcely  intelligible  nature  of  the  text-books  has  been  a 
formidable  obstacle  in  the  wa,j  of  their  adoption.  This  arose 
from  the  difficulty  of  combining,  with  tlie  method,  suificient 
interest  in  the  suoject  matter;  but  I  am  assured  that  "there 
is  now  an  abundant  supply  of  books  well  illustrated  and,  as 
far  as  is  possible,  interestmg." 

Unanimous  Th®  testimony  to  the  improvement  in  Readii^  is  practically 
testimony  to  unanimous.  Mr.  Muir  says  that  it  is  a  brijg;ht  spot  in  many 
improve-  schools,  and  that  the  over-rhetorical  style  which  prevailed  some 
years  ago,  and  was  itself  a  needed  corrective  to  tne  style  of  the 
"mimes  who  mutter  and  mumble  low,"  seems  to  be  settling 
down  to  one  more  pleasant  and  natural.  This  result  is  due 
to  more  than  one  cause,  but  considerable  credit  must  be 
given  to  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  reading  and  to  the 
story  reading-books  which  supplemnnt  the  ordinary  class- 
books.  There  is  still  room,  however,  for  the  caution  in  Mr. 
Philip's  remark,  that  the  lessons  of  the  reading-book  being  so 
often  gone  over,  the  fluency  exhibited  in  many  cases,  while  a 
test  of  the  scholar's  ability  to  speak  distinctly  and  tastefully,  is 
no  real  indication  of  his  ability  to  read. 


ment  in 
Reading. 


progress  in 
Composi- 
tion. 


Continued  ^  ^^  year's  report  I  spoke  of  the  signs  of  distinct  progress 
in  the  teaching  ot  Composition,  and  the  statement  still  holds  good. 
Mr.  Robertson  special]^  emphasises  the  improvement,  and  there 
is  general  concurrence  in  his  opinion  by  the  inspectors  who  refer 
to  the  subject,  though  Mr.  Philip  is  of  opinion  that  enough  is 
not  made  of  the  possibilities  of  teaching  it  in  the  junior  division. 
Oral  Composition,  which  has  received  less  attention  than  the 
written  exercise,  shares  in  the  improvement,  and  will  benefit 
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gretLtly  by  its  increased  practice  in  the  early  stages  of  school 
life.  The  subjects  of  composition  exercises  are  taken  from  a  g„k:ect8  for 
much  wider  field  than  was  at  one  time  common,  and  the  result  Composi- 
of  the  greater  variety  and  familiarity  is  to  draw  out  more  fully  the  tion. 
interest  and  the  individuality  of  the  scholars.  Mr.  Muir,  who 
enters  into  this  matter  at  some  length,  advocates  the  taking  of 
subjects  from  contemporary  events,  both  local  and  general,  as 
tending  to  call  forth  Doth  the  descriptive  and  the  imaghiative 
powers  of  the  young  writers.  He  refers,  as  recent  examples,  to 
letters  supposed  to  oe  written  from  Moscow  or  St.  Petersburg  in 
connection  with  the  stirring  events  in  these  cities.  ''Of 
course, "  he  says,  "  *  old  unhappy  thin^  *  have  sometimes  to  be 
recorded,  but  tnis  should  not  be  done  m  the  form  of  a  letter.  It 
is  absurd,  for  instance,  to  find  a  lad  beginning  thus:  'Dear 
John, — I  am  going  to  ^ve  you  an  accoimt  of  the  Battle  of 
Hastings.'    In  a  letter  one  wants  more  recent  news. " 

Regarding    the    teaching    of   Geography,    which    has  been  Qeography. 
^radimlly  gaining  in  freedom  and  breadth  during  recent  years, 
It  is  gratifying  to  have  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Robertson,  who 
states  that  '*  in  the  upper  classes  it  has  wisely  been  illuminated 
by  reference  to  the  stirring  international  events  of  recent  years. 
Cuder  scholars  often  surpnse  one  by  their  intelligent  knowledge 
of  current  political  events  and  the  correlated  gec^raphical  facts. 
This  imdoubtedly  points  to  a  growing  habit  of  broadening  the 
teaching  outside  the  range  of  tne  usual  text-books. "    There  is 
scarcelv  any  school  subject  more  interesting,  and  one  regrets 
to  fina  classes  being  drilled  in  lists  of  capes,  mountains,  etc., 
without  being  shown  any  relation  between  the  different  physical 
features  of  a  country,  or  between  these  and  the  population  and 
their  industries.    The  use  of  globes  might  be  more  general  and  Uae  of 
more  effectiva    Large  scale  maps  of  the  district  immediately  glebes  and 
adjoining  the  schawl  are  finding  their  way  into  schools  very  ^J^  ^^  ^ 
slowly. 

It  would  appear  from  the  reports  of  my  colleagues,  that  History  Backward- 
and  Nature  Study  are  the  subiects  in  which  the  greatest  improve-  ^^  in 
ment  is  still  required.  Asregarasthe  former,  Mr.  rhilip's  experience  jjjj^ 
is  that  at  the  stage  of  enrolment  in  a  Supplementary  Course,  few  gtudy. 
scholars  show  more  than  a  very  perfunctory  acquaintance  with 
the  main  facts.    He  is  of  opinion  tnat  more  teaching  is  required, 
mere  reading  of  the  history  text-book  not  being  enough.     It  is 
noticeable  that  the  earlier  periods  are  not  seldom  better  known  „. 
than  the  more  recent  ones.    Seeing  that  we  are  as  a  nation  what  t&^iag 
our  history  has  made  us,  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that  there  often  wants 
should  be  greater  vitality  in  the  teaching  of  a  subject  so  important  vitality. 
to  the  intelligence  and  patriotism  of  our  citizens.     Text-books 
on  the  subject  have  improved,  but  there  is  an  impression  that 
this  improvement  has  not  been  so  marked  as  in  other  subjects,  Scottish 
and  complaints  are  made  that  they  are  mostly  written  from  an  ^^^^'^A?' 
English  standpoint,   and    treat  very    inadequately    important  tr^Sted  in^ 
penods  of  Scottish  History.  ^  Y^  text-books. 
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Natare  In  Nature  Knowledge,  while  some  admirable  work  is'done  by 

Knowledge,  particular  teachers,  a  good  many  have  not  yet  grasped  its  real 

purpose.      Text-books  of  a  rigid  type  are  still  too  much  in  use 

and  the  environment  of  the  pupils  m  many  cases  is  disregarded. 

Freauently  also,  even  where  tne  treatment  is  intelligent,  too 

Too  much     niucn  is  attempted.    It  is  dear  that  if  any  good  educational 

often  result  is  to  be  obtained,  time  must  be  given  for  careful  observa- 

attempted.    tion  by  the  children,  as  well  as  for  review  and  discussion  by 

the  teacher.     In  country  districts  continuous  observation  of 

the  growth  of  plants  and  trees  can  be  made  highly  interesting 

and  instructive,  and  more  is  being  now  done  in  this  direction. 

School  gardens  are  not  numerous,  but  where  they  exist  they  are 

turned  to  very  good  accotmt.    In  cities  a  somewhat  extended 

meaning  has  sometimes  to  be  given  to  Nature  Study,  and  a 

greater  demand  is  made  on  the  resource  of  the  teacher,  who 

usually  finds  some  aspect  of  the  subject  in  which  he  can  sucoeBS- 

fully  guide  the  observation  of  his  scholars. 

Arithmetio       The  teaching  of  Arithmetic  has  again  engaged  a  large  share 
of  attention.    The  numerous  text-books  on  the  newer   lines 
which  have  been  recently  published,  not  only  show  the  interest 
which  has  been  aroused  in  the  subject,  but  also  greatly  assist  in 
developing  the  methods  on  which  they  are  based.    Teachers  who 
Result  of      hskve  hitherto  been  following  these  and  kindred  methods  will  be 
improved      encouraged  and  helped  in  the  use  of  them,  and  others  will  no 
text-books,    doubt  gradually  see  the  advantage  of  substituting  them  for  those 
of  a  more  mechanical  nature.   The  question  of  apparatus  for  teach- 
ing Arithmetic  comes  up  frecj^uently.    Of  course  every  school 
should  have  a  set  of  simple  weights  and  measures,  but  these  are 
Apparatus     often  enough  carofiiUy  hidden  in  a  cupboard,  raising  a  doubt  as 
important,    to  their  ever  being  used.    Indeed  it  has  been  allegea  as  an  excuse 
for  not  having  them  in  a  school,  that  with  so  many  subjects  to 
teach  there  was  no  time  for  using  them,  as  if  their  very  purpose 
was  not  to  give  reality  and  meaning  to  instruction  in  Ajitnmetic. 
Mr.  Mac*      ^^*  Macdonald  strongly  urges  the  use  of  simple  apparatus  at  aU 
donald's       Stages,  and  remarks  with  undoubted  truth  : — 
view. 

**  The  arithmetical  problems  of  every-day  life  are  concrete  problems,  and 
the  aim  of  the  teacher  ought  to  be  to  accustom  the  child  to  make  real  to 
himself  the  data  of  the  (Hroblem,  and  the  concrete  meaning  of  all  the 
operations.  For  example,  the  first  lessons  in  decimal  fractions  ought  to  be 
learned  from  the  foot-rule ;  it  should  be  as  eai^  for  the  pupil  to  rule  a  line 
3*2  inches  long  as  it  is  for  him  to  rule  one  3  inches  long.  The  next  step 
might  be  to  extend  the  meaning  to  pounds  sterling,  £3*2  meaning  3  pounds 
+  2  florins :  then  to  other  denominations,  variety  of  interpretation  bdng 
aimed  at  as  a  most  valuable  exercise.  Tne  more  apparatus  we  have  of  a 
simple  kind  that  the  child  can  handle^and  if  possible  make  for  himself— 
the  more  real  will  the  problems  of  Arithmetic  become  to  him,  and  the  more 
easy  will  it  become  for  him  to  think  in  the  concrete.'' 

Drawirg  No  school  subject  has  shown  more  rapid  development  than 

Drawing  as  regards  both  the  extent  to  wnich  it  is  now  taught 
and  the  quality  of  the  work.  In  the  cities  and  larger  towns  it 
is  in  the  hands  of  skilhil  and  specially  trained  teacnera,  and  in 
many  rural  districts  teachers  have,  in  order  to  improve  their 
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qualification,  willingly  attended  the  olasaes  established  at  various 
centres  W  the  County  Secondary  Education  Committees  and 
other  bodies.  Mr.  Hood's  services  have  been  of  high  valua  Mr.  Hood's 
^nce  he  joined  the  staff  ot  the  Northern  Division  he  has  visited  services.  ^ 
280  schools,  not  onlv  inspecting  the  Drawing,  but  also  holding 
consultations  with  tne  teachers  regarding  metnods,  the  selection 
of  suitable  materials  for  study,  ana  the  arranging  of  exercises  to 
form  a  graduated  course  of  instruction.  In  the  Aberdeen  district 
he  was  accompanied  from  time  to  time  to  both  town  and  country 
schools  by  members  of  the  ordinary  staff,  who  were  thus  able  to 
obtain  much  insight  into  the  best  methods  of  working.  The 
following  extracts  from  his  report  indicate  the  general  scope  and 
character  of  the  instruction : — 

/'  In  all  schools  the  work  is  carried  on  under  special  schemes  of  instmc-  Nature  of 
tion  drawn  up  bv  the  teachers,  and  sanctioned  by  H.M.  Inspector  for  the  Drawing 
district    The  scnemes  are  all  on  the  lines  suggested  by  the  Department.  Schemes. 
and  in  all  cases  include  free  drawing  from  natural  and  manufactured 
forms,  to  a  large  scale,  to  give  facility  of  execution,  and  to  a  small  scale 
with  pencil,  and  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases  the  study  of  colour  and 
the  use  of  the  brush  are  included  in  the  curriculum. 

"  Drawing  from  nature  is  taught  in  all  schools,  and  in  many  instances  Drawing 
the  fonns  are  represented  with  considerable  success,  but  unfortunately  it  is  from  nature, 
not  uncommon  to  see  pupils  stru^ling  to  make  drawings  of  large  sprays  of 
foliage  guite  beyond  their  capacity,  and  frec^uently  expressing  their  own 
conceptions  of  the  form?,  instead  of  representing  them  as  seen  from  their 
point  of  view.  .  :  • 

"Object  drawing  is  by  no  means  the  most  satisfactory  subject  of  the  Object 
drawing  curriculum^  althouij^h  in  some  cases  very  encouraging  work  is  done.  Drawing. 
It  is  exceedingly  discouraging  to  find  on  one  page  of  a  drawing-book  a 
certain  type  of  object  represented  in  an  unsatisfactory  manner,  and  on  the 
next  page  an  object  of  a  totally  different  type  executed  in  the  same  unsatis- 
factory manner.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  take  any  object  lying  at  hand,  and 
ask  the  pupils  to  draw  it  but  a  careful  selection  should  be  made,  and  should 
be  graded  as  regards  difficulty  and  continuity  of  subject. 

"Brush  drawing  forms  part  of  the  curriculum  in  many  of  the  schools  in  Brush 
the  division^  but  in  a  number  of  eases  the  results  are  not  very  encouraging  Drawing 
in  character.    The  exercises  are  in  many  instances  too  difficult  for  the  stage 
at  which  they  are  attempted,  and  there  are  few  eridences  of  preliminary 
lessons  in  the  mixing  of  colours.  .  .  . 

*^  Design  is  attempted  principally  in  the  upper  classes,  and  as  a  whole  is  Design, 
improving  in  aim  and  character. 

"  Scale  drawing  is  taught  in  almost  every  case  from  dimensioned  sketches  g««i« 
prepared  by  pupils  from  objects  about  the  classrooms.    In  many  schools  npftwinff 
this  subject  is  correlated  with  Arithmetic ;  and  where  CardboardModelling  ^™^"*o- 
and  Woodwork  are  included  in  the  curriculum,  the  pupils  are  taught  to 
execute  their  exercises  to  scale. 

"Modelling  in  Clay  and  Cardboard  Modelling  are  the  favourite  manual  Modelling, 
occupations.    In  both  mediums  a  considerable  amount  of  satisfactory  work 
is  done  on  sound  educational  lines.    On  the  artistic  side,  clay  is  very 
valuable  for  the  study  of  form  in  low  relief  and  in  the  round,  and  on  the 
mechanical  side  cardboard  is  very  good  for  the  development  ot  surfaces. 

^Woodwork  continues  to  make  satisfactory  progress  in  the  various  centres  Wood  work 
where  it  is  taken  m>.    It  is  exceedingly  interesting  to  notice  how  quickly 
the  pumls  develop  facility  in  Woodwork  when  the>r  enter  these  classes  with 
a  sound  laiowledge  of  drawing  to  scale  and  drawing  to  scale  in  plan  and 
elevation." 
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SUPPLEMENTABY  C0URSE& 

The  number  of  schools  taking  SunplernQntary  Couisea  of 
Instruction  has  increased  considerably  auring  the  past  year.  In 
For&rshire  and  in  some  of  the  most  northern  counties  they  are 
fewer  than  might  be  expected.  Their  object^  at  first  so  strangely 
misunderstood  and  misrepresented,  is  now  generally  appredatea, 
tJbough  the  terms  of  the  Department's  circular  on  the  sul]iject 
have  not  in  all  cases  received  the  attention  which  they  deserve. 
An  idea  seemed  to  prevail  in  certain  counties  that  these  courses 
were  unsuitable  in  small  schools,  but  experience  has  shown  that 
quite  small  classes,  whose  work  is  wisely  guided  hy  the  teachers, 
sometimes  derive  more  real  profit  than  <k>  those  m  many  laiger 
schools,  where  there  is  a  greater  amount  of  direct  class  teaching. 
The  comparatively  small  number  of  scholars  receiving  this  in- 
struction in  many  places  is  much  to  be  regretted,  many 
reaching  the  leaving  a£^e  before  arriving  at  this  stage.  In  several 
important  towns  the  Supplementary  Classes  are  concentrated  in 
one  building,  and  the  plan  might  tie  followed  with  advantage  in 
other  places. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  dates  at  which  enrolment  maj 
take  place  has  not  so  far  been  taken  much  advantage  of,  but  it 
commends  itself  to  most  teachers,  and  its  influence  will  no 
doubt  soon  be  felt.  With  regard  to  the  qualification  for  eaxol- 
ment,  care  has  still  to  be  exercised  in  view  of  the  different 
standards  of  teachers.  Even  where  the  standard  of  marking  is 
too  low,  however,  the  consistency  with  which  it  is  carried  out 
shows  that  it  has  been  done  carefullv,  and  there  is  seldom  any 
unwillingness  to  accept  the  inspector  s  suggestions.  A  &ir  idea 
of  the  proper  standard  might  be  formed  by  considering  the  terms 
of  Article  29  of  the  Ckxle,  and  the  nature  of  the  work  prescribed 
for  Supplementary  Classes.  There  are  a  few  teachers  who  desire 
to  present  scholars  indiscriminately  and  throw  the  responsibility 
of  selection  on  the  inspector.  This  idea,  which  is  a  relic  of  a 
past  system,  indicates  too  low  a  view  of  their  own  position  and 
mnction.  It  msi,y  be  added  that  very  few  lists  ot  candidates 
have  had  to  be  rejected. 

Mjustment  The  courses  of  instruction,  which  have  now  been  in  great  part 
adjusted  after  consultation  with  the  teachers,  are  necessarily 
varied  in  character  according  to  the  special  needs  of  localities, 
and  sometimes  according  to  the  special  tastes  and  aptitudes  of 
teachers.  In  large  communities  tney  are  mostly  a  combination 
of  the  Industrial  and  Commercial  Courses  suggested  in  the  Code, 
and  in  country  districts  the  Rural  Course  is  usually  followed,  with 
certain  items  mtroduced  from  the  other  courses.  The  tendency 
at  first  was  to  include  too  mucL  This  was  done  from  the  b^t 
of  motives,  and  is  now  being  gradually  corrected.  Mr.  Robertson, 
who  has  done  so  much  to  stimulate  forward  movements  in  his 
wide  and  difficult  district,  states  that,  while  there  was  at  first  a 
great  deal  of  diversity  in  the  methods  as  well  as  in  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  work,  "  a  remarkable  approximation  has  taken 
place  to  the  attainment  of  the  aims  and  hopes  expressed  ii;i  Cir- 
cular 374.    Teachers  have  thrown  great  vigour  and  enterprise 
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into  this  work,  and  pupils  now,  both  in  school  and  at  home,  show 
a  growing  power  of  independent  study."     Mr.  Wattie,  while  de- 

gloring  the  comparatively  small  number  of  scholars  in  the 
upplementary  Classes,  speaks  in  warm  terms  of  their  success. 
•*  Tne  individuality  of  teacher  and  pupil  alike  is  allowed  to  assert 
itself  more ;  the  goal  of  the  efforts  ol  both  is  higher  and  further 
in  the  hiture  than  the  mere  passing  of  an  examination ;  and, 
when  part  of  the  routine  is  to  *  waste  time  wisely '  among  young 
minds  and  great  books,  both  are  discovering  that  wisdom's  ways 
are  ways  of  pleasantness." 

The  subject  on  which  most  stress  is  justly  laid,  and  by  which  Supreme 
success  must  virtually  be  judged,  is  English,  fumishinff  as  it  does  importance 
the  most  valuable  instrument  of  mental  culture,  and  laying  the  ^^  fingliah. 
foundation  for  future  self-education.     The  general  view  of  my 
colleagues  is  that  already  the  results  are  of  a  very  gratifying 
character,  fully  bearing  out  the  opinions  and  anticipations  ex- 
pressed last  year.    The  books  read  in  the  class,  according  to  Mr. 
Philip's  experience,  which    in    this    matter    is  representative,  qj^^  ^^^.j^ 
generally  consist  of  one  or  more  of  the  following :  a  selection  of 
extracts  from  standard  authors,  a  novel — generally  abridged — of 
Scott  or  Dickens,  a  poem  of  spme  length,  such  as  ''  The  Lady  of 
the  Lake"  or  "  Marmion,"  and  sometimes  a  play  of  Shakespeare. 
It  is  objected  by  some  that  the  last  is  too  difficult  for  scholars  so 
young  as  those  found  in  Supplementary  Classes,  and  no  doubt  it  is 
sometimes  taken  up  in  a  way  which  is  not  calculated  to  interest 
them  or  to  encourage  them  to  study  Shakespeare  for  themselves  piays  of 
after  leaving  school    It  is  equally  certain,  however,  that  there  Shakespeare, 
are  teachers  who  can  make  such  plays  as  "  Julius  Caesar,"  "The 
Merchant  of  Venice,"  "  As  you  like  it,"  etc.,  a  most  interesting  and 
profitable  study.    At  first  the  play  is  read  through,  to  make  the 
scholars  acquainted  with  the  story ;   the  leading  characters  are 
then  considered,  and  the  great  passages  made  the  subject  of 
special  study,  and  some  of  them  committed  to  memory.      The 
same  course  is  usually  followed  by  those  who  take  up  such 
poems  as  have  already  been  referred  to. 

As  regards  home  reading  the  reports  are  very  encouraging.  Home- 
Mr.  Phuip  states  that  there  are  always  a  few  pupils  m  a  reading. 
Supplemental^  Class  to  whom  the  library  is  a  real  element  in 
their    education;    and     others    speak     more    strongly.     Mr. 
Robertson  says :  "  it  seems  sometimes  hardly  cred^Jble  to  what  a 
large  extent  scholars  have  with  evident  zest  made  use  of  the 
modest    school  library  supplied  by  the  managers,   the    local  Excellent 
subscription  library,  or  the  wide-spread  and  mamificent  benefac-  effect  al- 
tion  of  Mr.  James  Coats  of  Paisley."    Mr.  McKechnie  remarks  ready  seen. 
that  "  the  keenness  and  avidity  with  which  some  classes  discuss 
the  books  they  have  read  show  how  deep  an  impression  is  being 
made  on  their  minds."    And  Mr.  Wattie  considers  it  "  impossible 
not  to  see  the  intimate  connection  between  the  wider  reading 
now  prevalent,  and  the  readier  speech,  and  the  mor^  fluent  and 
pithy  composition.    Efforts,  however  skilful  and  laborious,  to 
teach  the  children  to  express  themselves  must  fail,  if  they 
have  nothing  to  express.     The  improved  comjposition  in  the 
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SuppIementAiT  Classes  of  to-day  involves  less,  not  more,  labour 
in  tormal  teaching,  and  results  rather  from  the  £Etct  that  as  the 
children  read  more  and  with  ^[reater  ease,  they  acquire  ideas 
and  langui^e  at  the  same  tune/'  A  special  case  may  be 
quoted  from  the  last-named  inspector :  ''The  high-water  mark 
in  this  district  was  reached  in  a  class  where  the  following 
method  was  adopted.  From  the  catalogue  of  the  local  library 
the  teacher  made  out  a  list  of  books  that  he  considered  suitable. 
This  list  was  fixed  up  in  the  classroom  and  frequently  referred 
to,  until  the  pupils  knew  something  at  least  of  each  book  and 
its  author.  Meantime  book  after  book  was  got  from  the  library 
and  read;  and  the  teacher,  knowing  each  pupil  better  as  the 
session  went  on,  was  able  to  recommend  tne  proper  book 
at  the  proper  moment  of  interest.  The  class  happened  to 
contain  a  few  very  good  pupils  whose  example  was  beneficial, 
but  the  general  level  of  interest  and  intelligence  was  remarkably 
high." 

These  extracts,  with  others  which  might  be  given,  indicate  in 
a  rather  striking  way  the  possibilities  of  these  classes ;  but  it 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  teachers  take  up  their  work  in  the 
same  intelligent  spirit,  or  that  its  result  is  always  of  the  same 
high  Quality.  Some  teachers  are  only  feeling  their  way,  timidly 
enougli  occasionally,  and  others  without  much  literary  taste, 
and  cramped  by  narrow  conceptions  of  their  calling,  show  little 
knowledge  of  suitable  books,  and  go  over  the  same  few  year  by 
year  in  tne  same  dull  fashion.  The  "  reviewing,  explaining,  ancl 
testing  of  home  reading "  which  furnishes  opportunity  to  the 
teacher  for  drawing  out  tne  views  and  impressions  of  the  scholars, 
and  of  bringing  his  more  mature  mind  to  bear  upon  them  in  a 
pleasant  and  interesting  way,  is  sometimes  confined  to  calling  for 
short  essays,  one  perhaps  on  each  book  read.  Sound  views,  and 
with  them  improved  practice,  are,  however,  spreading,  and  the 
general  outlook  is  distinctly  hopeful 

Subjects  of  Of  the  other  subjects  in  the  Fifth  Schedule  of  the  Code  one  or 
more  are  always  taken.  The  Laws  of  Health  are  often  dealt  with 
along  with  the  special  subjects  for  girls,  and  questions  of  Thrift, 
Investment,  and  Insurance  sometimes  form  part  of  the  instruo- 
tion  in  Arithmetic.  I'he  Institutions  of  Government,  and  the 
History  and  Growth  of  the  Empire  are  included  in  almost  eveiy 
course,  their  study  following  with  more  or  less  success  the  lines 
of  well-known  text-books.  The  First  Chapter  of  Macaulay's 
History  has  been  read  in  a  few  schools  with  good  result,  and,  in  a 
number,  contemporary  events  are  used  to  illustrate  topics  of 
local  and  imperial  government.  An  example  of  this  was  quite 
recently  found  in  an  Aberdeen  school,  where  the  teacher^  in 
connection  with  the  resignation  of  the  Ministry,  was  giving  a 
lesson  on  the  Cabinet  and  the  duties  of  its  various  members. 

As  has  been  already  indicated,  a  selection  is  usually  made 
from  the  subjects  named  in  the  Sixth  Schedule  of  the  Code, 
those  in  one  or  other  of  the  suggested  courses  predominating. 
Arithmetic  is  of  course  always  one  of  the  subjectiB,  and  it  is 
i^eed,  although  with  some  quidification,  that  it  is  improving 
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in  respect  of  readiness  and  greater  directness  of  method.    In 
almost  all  the  schemes,  also,  Geometry  and  Mensuration  now 
find  a  place,  being  taken  up  practically  with  suitable  instruments.  -,      . 
As  Mr.  Wattie  remarks,  not  a  few  teachers  have  liberalised  and  Q^meSr 
vivified  the  portions  of  Mathematics  which  they  have  been  able  and  Mensu- 
to  introduce,  and  have  made  interesting  and  intelligible  much  ration, 
geometrical  knowledge  that  used  to  be  presented    in  a  too 
severely  abstract  form.    At  some  schools  in   the  country  the 
older  bovs  get  practice  in  measuring  the  neighbouring  fields,  Elementary 
and  similar  work.    Elementary  Mechanics  is  occasionally  found,  Mechanica. 
and  in  Aberdeen  and  Dundee,  and  all  the  considerable  towns  in 
the  Division,  woodwork  is  taught  by  special  teachers. 

In  Nature  Study  in  its  agricultural  aspects,  which  forms  a  Nature 
part  of  most  rural  courses,  the  lessons  usually  consist  of  some  p^dy  in  re- 
useful  information  regarding  soils  and  their  formation,  and  the  A^cu^ure 
nature   and  application  of  manures,  with  observation  of  the'^^ 
ordinary  farm  operations  and  of  the  growth  of  crops.     Note- 
books of  the  scholars'  own  observations  are  sometimes  kept,  and 
form  very  interesting  reading.     There  is  not  much  opportunity  ' 
for  strictly  practical  work.     Mr.  Robertson  has  been  pressing 
the  importance  of  Navigation  on  the  managers  and  teachers  in  Navigation, 
the  seaboard  and  insular  parts  of  his  district,  and  it  is  now 
tai^ht  in  many  of  the  schools.    The  subject  might  very  suitably  ^        - 
be  taken  up  in  other  districts  where  the  population  is  largely  E^nsien 
seafiEtring. 

Regarding  special  work  for  girls,  I  refer  to  the  report  of  Miss  Special  Sub- 
Crawford  as  given  below.    In  the  Public  and  Voluntary  Schools  jepte  for 
in  Dundee,  the  Supplementary  Classes  for  girls  are  to  a  large  extent  ^^^ 
separate  from  those  for  boys,  and  the  Household  Management 
Course  is  probably  more  fully  adopted  than  at  any  other  place  in  the  .^  ^^^ 
Division.    As  a  rule,  also,  the  girls'  classes  in  all  subjects  are  ®^' 

taught  by  women,  in  the  belief  that  most  can  in  this  way  be 
done  in   the  formation  of  the  character  of  the  girls,  in  the 
inculcation  of  personal  cleanliness,  tidiness  of  dress,  and  modesty 
of  language  and  behaviour.     In  rural  districts,  in  a  few  cases, 
lessons     in     Household    Management     are     given     in     the 
teacher  s  house ;  but  in  the  nature  of  things  this  cannot  become 
general.     There  is  still  room  for  much  extension  of  cookery  Rural  School 
teaching  in  these  localities,  and  much  more  might  probably  be  Boards 
accomplished,  were  several  School  Boards  to  combine  to  engage  might  com- 
a  teacner,   each   incurring  a  small   outlay  for  the  necessary  ^."*®  [9*"  ^?" 
equipment.  CkS^eS^?''' 

Miss  Crawford  reports  as  follows : — 

"The  teaching  of  Cookery  and  Laundry  Work  has  been  introduced  into  ^iS^o^^' 
an  incTeaaing  number  of  schools  in  this  Division.    In  the  larger  towns  it  Z^^T 
is  included  in  the  curricalum  of  neariy  all  the  Elementary  ^hools  ;  and  ^     * 
in  many  of  the  smaller  towns  and  rural  districts  the  number  of  schools 
taking  these  subjects  has  grown  considerably  within  the  past  two  years. 

^  The  classes  ore  usually  conducted  in  specially-appointed  class  rooms  Inverness, 
attached  to  the  schools,  or  in  *  centres.'    For  example,  in  InvernesM  it  has 
been  found  more  convenient  to  establish  a  centre,  at  which  the  pupils  from 
the  several  schools  attend.    This  plan  has  proved  in  every  respect  a  success. 
Last  year  the  School  Board  wisely  made  some  very  important  alterations 
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in  the  cookery  room,  and  now  they  possess  a  complete  up-to-date  and 

splendidly  appointed  class-room.    Instruction  is  given  here  to  all  the 

pupils  from  the  Elementary,  as  well  as  to  classes  from  the  Secondary  and 

A.1,-    fo»oa    &ig*i  Schools.    The  centre  is  conveniently  situate<Land  has  ample  acoom- 

^f  a  nivJwrir  niodation  and  teaching  staff  for  a  double  class.    This,  in  many  respects, 

oi  a  cooKery  j^  ^^  singular  advantfiige.    The  ordinary  school  time-table  \b  not  unduly 

centre.  interrupted,  as  all  the  pupils  of  one  class  can  attend  at  the  same  time  ;  one 

half  may  be  at  cookery,  while  the  others  are>  having  a  laundry  lesson. 

"  In  Elffin  also  a  centre  has  been  established.  The  new  premises  have 
been  admirably  adapted  for  instruction  in  all  the  domestic  subjects,  and  it 
now  remains  with  the  Board  to  provide  adequate  teaching  staff  and  to  see 
that  full  advantage  is  taken  of  the  classes  by  the  pupils  of  the  Elementary 
Schools. 

^  Commodious  and  well  appointed  premises  have  also  been  attached  to 
the  Gordon  Schools  at  Huntly.  The  work  here,  still  in  its  infancy,  is  very 
promising. 

*'  In  the  town  of  Aberdeen  cookery  class-rooms  are  invariably  attached 
to  the  individual  schools.    They  are  for  the  most  part  excellently^equinjped. 
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and  the  teaching  on  the  whole  is  of  a  satisfactory  nature.    Very 
progress  had  been  made  here  in  regard  to  the  introduction  of  Laundry 
Work. 

"  In  Forfarshire  districts  the  teaching  of  Cookery  and  Laundry  Work  is 
mainly  confined  to  the  large  towns.  Cookery  class-rooms  are  attached  to 
many  of  the  Elementary  Schools  in  Dundee,  in  addition  to  which  are 
several  centres  specially  adapted  for  Cookery,  Laundry  Work,  and  House- 
wifery. In  many  of  these  schools  the  classes  often  consist  of  half-time 
pupils,  and  the  patience,  energy,  and  tactfulness  exerted  by  the  teachers  of 
these  specially  difficult  classes  call  for  special  commendation. 

"Suitable  centres  exist  also  at  Brechin,  Arbroath,  and  Montrose,  and 
much  satisfactory  work  is  being  done  at  these  respective  places. 

''In  the  less  populous  towns  throughout  this  Division,  excellent  additions 
to  many  of  the  schools  have  recently  been  made  in  order  to  provide 
accommodation  for  these  subjects.  In  many  rural  schools  also,  particularly 
in  Inverness-shire,  Ross-shire,  and  Morayshire,  the  School  Boards  have 
spent  considerable  sums  of  money  in  erecting  and  equipping  suitable 
premises  for  the  teaching  of  one  or  both  subjects.  In  these  rural  districts 
it  is  not  aiways  possible  to  secure  the  services  of  a  fully  qualified  Teacher  of 
Cookery,  in  which  case  one  of  the  staff  teachers  with  only  her  coU^ 
training  in  this  subject  must  necessarily  undertake  it  Some  splendid 
results  have  been  achieved  by  many  such  teachers,  but  still  greater 
efficiency  might  be  secured,  if  means  were  taken  to  obtain  more  practice  in 
actual  cooking  before  attempting  to  teach  it.'' 

Miss  Crawford  further  states  that  Laundry  Work  Is  not  a 
popular  subject,  not  only  from  want  of  suitable  accommodation 
and  appliances,  but  also  from  the  way  in  which  it  is  sometimes 
taught.  She  is  of  opinion  that  wnere  it  is  taught  in  a  half- 
hearted way,  under  virtually  impossible  conditions,  it  would  be 
better  to  leave  the  subject  alone. 

In  a  fairly  large  number  of  schools,  more  esneciallv  in  the 
counties  of  Aberdeen,  Banff,  and  Moray,  selectea  pupils  receive 
instruction  in  Secondary  Subjects  either  m  addition  to  those  of  the 
Supplementary  Course  or  instead  of  some  of  them.  As  a  rule 
these  scholars  have  in  view  attendance  at  a  Secondary  School 
and  subsequently  at  the  University,  with  which  these  schools, 
speaking  generally,  have  maintained  a  more  or  less  direct 
connection  for  a  lengthened  period.  The  tradition  is  an 
honoturable  one,  and  in  many  cases  it  is  being  honourablymain- 
tained  in  the  extent  and  quality  of  the  work  done.     When  a 
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school  is  adequately  staffed  and  its  general  work   efficiently 
conducted,   there  can  be  nothing  but  encouragement  for  the 
continuance    of    the  practice.    There  are  instances,  however,  -^  .    , 
where  the  same  favourable  view  cannot  be  taken;  where  the^^jy^*^^ 
school  as  a  whole  suffers  from  an  attempt  to  do  Secondary  work  tempted, 
which  proves  of  little  value  when  it  is  done.    This  state  of 
matters  sometimes  exists  even  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  a  Higher  Grade  or  Secondary  School.    There  is  a  regrettable 
tendency  also  among  some  teachers  and  others  to  disparage  the 
importance  of  the  work  of  the  Primary  School,  and  to  regard  as  Tendency  to 
the  successful  teacher,  not  the  man  who  teaches  effectively  the  disparage 
great  central  and  essential  subjects,  but  the  one  who  sends  for-  worikT^^ 
ward  an  occasional  scholar  to  pass  a  certain  examination,  or  to 
win  a  certain  bursary. 

Mr.  McKechnie  argues  forcibly  that,  unless  in  very  exceptional  ^^^?  ** 
circumstances,  little  purely   Secondary  work  should  be  done  J^^^*^  g^^"" 
before  the  stage  of  the  qualifying  examination,  when  it  might  be  je^te  should 
{>ossible  to  make  an  earnest  start,  with  an  adequate  share  of  the  be  begun— 
time-table.     He  believes   that  this  view  has  the  sympathy  of  Mr.McKech" 
many  of  the  teachers,  who  are,  however,  not  quite  free  in   the  '*^®- 
matter  owing  to  the  examinations  under  the  Dick  Bequest.    The  1;^^  £^i^\^ 
administration  of  this  bequest,  as  is  well   known,   has   done  Bequest, 
much  for  educational  progress  in  the  counties  named  above; 
but  its  scheme  seems  to  need  revision  to  bring  it  into  harmony  ^®?^  ^^[  ^^' 
with  existing  conditions.  sStwie! 

Physical  Training. 

The  new  Syllabus  of  Physical  Exercises  is  now  in  almost  The  new 
universal  use.     In  the  larger  centres  of  population  the  work  is  syllabus, 
entrusted  to  specially  trained  teachers,  and  m  other  cases  it  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  ordinary  school  staff.    Where  weakness  exists, 
it  is  seldom  due  to  indifference  or  neglect,  but  to  the  want  of  a 
better  understanding  of  the  object  of  the  various  exercises.    As 
showing  the  desire  of  teachers  to  become  fully  acquainted  with 
the  system,  many  of  them  in  various  quarters  have  attended  y^^^es  for 
classes  established  under  Article  91  (d.)  of  the  Code,  and  there  of^^wSiers. 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  good  result  on  their  respective  schools. 
Mr.  Robertson,  who  has  taken  much  interest  in  the  subject,  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Inverness  School  Board  nas  lately  Action  of 
engaged  a  specialist  in  Physical  Culture  to  observe  and  to  extend  Inverness 
the  methods  of  drill  in  the  schools,  and  that,  as  a  preliminary  to  School 
these  services,  there  was  a  careful  medical  inspection  of  the  Board, 
children.    In  Aberdeen  swimming  is  taught  at  tne  Corporation 
Baths  to  senior  boys  and  girls  from  nine  of  the  schools  situated 
chiefly  in  the  eastern  nortions  of  the  city.    The  instruction  is  Swimming  in 
carried  on  from  April  till  October,  and  enquiry  seems  to  indicate  Aberdeen. 
that  50  per  cent,  of  the  children  taught  are  more  or  less  able  to 
swim. 

Under  this  head  may  be  noticed  a  school  for  cripple  children  School  for 
in   Dundee.      It  was  for  some   time  carried  on  by  voluntary  ^""^Pp!®  ^^^^' 
workers  in  connection  with  the  Dundee  Social  Union,  but  it  has  £)^clee 
now  been  taken  over  by  the  School  Board,  and  has  been  recognised 
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by  the  Department  as  eligible  for  grants.  It  is  managed  bj  a 
joint  committee  of  representatives  of  the  Board  and  of  the  Union. 
The  teacher's  salary  and  similar  outlays  are  paid  by  the  Board, 
while  the  ladies  of  the  Union  see  to  the  conveyance  of  the 
children  to  and  from  the  school,  and  to  their  being  supplied  with 
a  midday  meaL  The  school  occupies  at  present  temporary 
premises,  but  the  School  Board  is  enaeavouring  to  obtain  a  more 
suitable  building. 

Feeding  of  School  Children. 

Distinctioii  Closely  allied  to  the  subject  of  Physical  Training  is  that  of 
to  be  made,  suppljdn^  school  children  with  food.  A  clear  distinction  must, 
however,  oe  made  here  between  the  two  forms  which  this  assumes. 
In  some  cases,  such  as  in  the  poorer  districts  of  the  towns,  large 
numbers  of  children  obtain  gratis  a  dinner  or  some  other  meal, 
the  expense  of  which  is  defmyed  from  the  fimds  of  some  philan- 
thropic society,  fi*om  individual  subscriptions,  or  similar  sources. 
In  the  other  set  of  cases  the  children  pay  a  small  sum  for  a  hot 
dinner.  This,  though  not  confined  to  coimtry  districts,  is  more 
general  there,  where  it  is  found  to  be  a  great  boon,  most  of  the 
children  living  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the  school  to  allow 
them  to  go  home  at  midday.  The  Board,  or  a  committee  on 
which  it  is  represented,  employs  someone  to  prepare  the  me^il, 
and  the  arrangements  are  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
teacher,  from  whose  initiative  the  matter  has  very  frequently 
coma  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  some  cases  an  arrangement 
of  this  kind  has  been  continued  for  ten,  fifteen,  or  even  twenty 
years. 

In  the  populous  centres  schemes  of  both  kinds  are  in  operation. 
In  Aberdeen  the  School  Board  supplied  some  6,000  dinners  last 
winter  to  the  children  in  two  of  their  scliools  at  a  cost  of  less  than 
a  penny  a  meal,  and  the  Educational  Trust  has  for  a  number  of 
years  riven  breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper  free  to  hundr^s  of 
poor  cnildren.  Last  year  over  400  were  fed  in  this  way.  At 
Peterhead  170  necessitous  children  received  free  dinners  during 
the  winter.  At  Montrose  free  breakfasts  consisting  chiefly  of 
porridge  and  milk  were  given  to  an  average  of  about  eighty 
children.  In  Dundee  a  charitable  organization  during  last 
winter  supplied  dinners  to  1,171  underfed  children,  drawn  from 
various  Public  and  Volimtary  Schools  in  the  city.  In  eight 
schools  soup  was  supplied  at  a  cost  of  a  halfpenny  during  the 
severer  part  of  the  year.  This  Mr.  Wattie  regards  as  doing  a 
certain  amount  of  good,  in  cases  where  the  children  are  not 
systematically  imderfed,  but  where,  owing  to  the  employment  of 
the  mothers  m  the  mills,  the  family  arrangements  do  not  permit 
of  the  preparation  of  a  regular  meal  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

Higher  Gbade  Schools. 

List  now  There  have  been  a  few  additions  to  the  list  of  Higher  Grade 

fairly  com-    Schools  during  the  past  year.    One  or  two  may  still  fall  to  be 
plete.  added,  but  the  numoer  is  now  fairly  complete.    They  are  natur- 

ally less  numerous  in  coimties  well  supplied  with  Secondary 
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Schools,  there  beine  only  one  in  North  For&rshire,  and  none  in 
the  small  county  of  Kincardine.    One  would  have  expected  the 
school  at  Banchory-Teman  in  the  latter  county  to  adopt  the 
new  arrangement  tor  its  Advanced  Department ;  but  there  has 
been  as  yet  no  movement  in  that  direction.    The  great  majority 
of  these  schools  have,  of  course,  Primary  Departments,  from 
which  the  scholars  in  the  Higher  Grade  Departments  are  to  a 
considerable  extent    supplied,  though  an    increasing  number  Their 
come  from  other  schools.    They  necessarily  vary  jp^atly  in  size  variety  in 
and  also  to  some  extent  in  the  advancement  of  tneir  work.    All  of  **««  ^^d  ad- 
them  have  a  general  curriculum  leading  by  a  three  years**  course  ^^***oei»«nt. 
to  the  examination  for  the  Intermediate  Certificate  ;  but  some 
of  them  carry  scholars  much  beyond  this  stage,  and  are  in  effect 
Secondary  Schools. 

The  most  notable  addition  to  the  number  of  Higher  Grade  The  Suther- 
Schools  has  been  the  Sutherland  Technical  School  at  Golspie.  \*?  o'^®^^,"*' 
This  handsome  school  owes  its  origin  to  the  Duchess  of  Suther-       School. 
land,  whose  practical  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Highland 
cormties  is  well  known.    The  site  was  the  gift  of  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland,  and  the  cost  of  the  building  was  defrayed  by  equal 
contributions  from  his  Grace  and  Mr.  Carnegie  of  Skibo.   Liberal 
contributions  were  received  towards  the  expense  of  its  fine  equip- 
ment, while  various  donors  provided  bursaries  of  £30  each  per 
annum.    There  is  accommoliation  for  boarding  48  boys  drawn 
from  various  parts  of  the  Highlands,  and  the  special  equipment  its  equip- 
includes  laboratories  for  Phjnsics,  Chemistry,  and  Biology,  a  ment. 
workshop  for  Wood  and  Metal  Work,  and  an  art  room.    There  is 
also  an  experimental  farm  of  sufficient  size  to  afibrd  practical 
training  in  Agricultural  Science.    The  whole  work,  which  in- 
cludes a  sound  English  education,  is  carried  out  with  most 
Saiseworthy  zeal,  intelligence  and  thoroughness.    My  colleague, 
r.  Macdonald,  who  accompanied  me  on  several  visits,  and,  as 
one  of   the  governors,  is  well    acquainted    with    the  school, 
remarks : — 

"  The  ultimate  success  of  the  school  will  depend  on  the  avenues  in  life  Its  prospects, 
that  may  be  open  to  the  boys  after  completing  a  three  years'  course  ;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  intellectual  sain  at  present  accruing  from  the 
training,  and,  whether  the  aims  of  the  Duchess  in  founding  the  school  are 
fully  realised  or  not,  the  boyi  are  having  their  horizon  widened  and  their 
f^ympathies  broadened,  and  those  qualities  are  being  developed  that  make 
for  good  citizenship." 

Of  the  work  carried  on  in  the  Higher  Grade  Schools,  it  is  not  General  suc- 
necessary  to  add  much  to  the  statements  in  my  last  report ;  <*'C8s  of 
but  it  is  grati^ing  that  against  no  single  one  of  them  can  a  9'^^®' 
charge  of  mefficiency  be  brought.    They  vary,  as  has  been  said,  ^^^"®  ^^^'*'- 
in  the  advancement  of  their  work  and  in  the  success  with  which  ' 
particular  subjects  are  taught,  but  in  all  of  them  there  is  much 
earnest  and  effective  teaching,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  hope 
that  a  similar  success  may  attend  those  recently  sanctioned. 
The  literary  subjects  have,  of  course,  a  large  share  of  attention,  Latin, 
and  next  to  English,  Latin  is  the  language  which  receives  most 
It,  is  usually  very  well  taught  especially  as  far  as  translation  and 
composition  are  concerned.    In  some  cases,  however,  quantity  and 
rhytnm  in  poetry  are  less  satisfactoiy.    Instances  have  been  met 
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with  where  a  class  translated  creditably  from  Virgil's  Aeneid, 
but  knew  nothing  of  a  hexameter  and  had  never  heard  of 
scanning.  This  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  tyranny  of  the  vrritten 
examination,  to  which,  in  more  than  one  subject,  everything  that 
cannot  be  included  in  it  is  apt  to  be  sacrificed.  Small  classes 
in  Greek  are  found  in  the  larger  centres,  but,  except  in  the 
schools  which  send  scholars  to  the  Bursary  Competitions  at 
the  Universities,  they  are  only  moderately  advanced.  French 
and  German,  the  latter  often  as  an  alternative  to  Latin,  occupy 
a  prominent  place,  and  as  I  remarked  last  year,  there  has  been 
a  very  great  advance  both  in  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers 
and  in  the  methods  of  teaching.  It  is  now  much  more  common 
than  it  was  a  few  years  ago  to  find  classes  which  readily  under- 
stand spoken  French  or  German,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  can 
respona  satisfactorily.  The  excellent  exercise  of  committing  to 
memory  poetical  or  even  prose  passages,  and  the  telling  by  the 
teacher  of  simple  stories  to  be  reproduced  both  orally  and  in 
writing,  are  gaining  ground.  In  a  few  cases  there  has  been  a 
tendency  to  attempt  too  many  languages,  but  as  a  rule  scholars 
do  not  take  more  than  two.  The  mistake  of  beginning  a  class 
with  two  languages  at  one  time  has  been  found  even  in  very  good 
schools. 


Caution  in 
enrolment 
needed 


Mr.  Ewen's 
services. 

His  report. 

Science  in 

Higher 

Grade 

Schools. 

New 

laboratories. 

Temporary 

provisions. 

Correlation 
of  Science 
and  Mathe- 
matics 
in  large 
schools. 


A  weakness  in  connection  with  the  smaller  schools  especially, 
is  the  too  limited  proportion  of  scholars  who  complete  the 
curriculum.  Some  will  inevitably  drop  off  from  one  cause  or 
another,  but  it  cannot  be  considered  judicious  to  enrol  for  the 
Higher  Grade  course  any  scholar  who  is  known  to  be  simply 
waiting  till  he  can  leave  school  at  fourteen  years  of  age.  I 
expect,  however,  that  this  evil  will  diminish  as  time  goes  on,  and 
that  the  verv  existence  of  the  Higher  Grade  course  will  induce 
parents  to  leave  their  boys  and  girls  sufficiently  long  at  school 
to  take  advantage  of  it.  It  is  a  truism  that  m  these  matters 
the  supply  increases  the  demand. 

While,  in  common  with  the  colleagues  who  assisted  me,  I 
have  seen  something  of  the  work  of  these  schools  in  all  subjects, 
the  special  inspection  in  Mathematics,  Science,  and  Drawing  has 
fallen  to  Mr.  £wen,  whose  services  have  be^i  as  laborious  as 
they  ha-N  e  been  valuable.  I  cannot  do  better  than  allow  him  to 
state  his  impressions  in  his  own  words : — 

**  Science  instruction  is  now  fairly  established  in  most  of  the  higher  grade 
schools  in  the  Division,  and  as  a  rule  the  work  is  receiving  its  due  sh^  of 
attention  as  one  of  the  fundamental  subjects  in  the  curriculum.  A  number 
of  the  more  recently  sanctioned  higher  ^ade  schools  and  departments  have 
not  as  yet  been  able  to  obtain  possession  of  their  new  labomtorie^,  but 
these  are  rapidly  being  got  ready ;  and  in  most  cases  where  it  has  been 
possible,  some  temporary  provision  has  been  made  for  carrying  on  pre- 
liminary experimental  work  pending  the  completion  of  the  laboratory. 

"  In  the  large  town  schools,  where  instruction  in  experimental  science  has 
formed  an  integral  part  of  the  curriculum  for  a  number  of  years,  this  work 
usually  constitutes  a  department  by  itself.  Care,  however,  is  being  taken 
to  carry  it  on  in  close  correlation  with  the  mathematical  instruction,  on 
which  the  preliminary  science  work  is  natiirally  founded. 
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'^In  the  smaller  urban  and  rural  schools,  and  in  this  cateffor^^  most  of  the  j^  smaller 
hiffher  grade  schools  and  departments  in  the  Division  must  be  included,  the  ge]|ools 
subjects  of  science  and  mathematics  are  aA  a  rule  under  the  care  of  the 
same  teacher  who  thus  has  ample  opportunities  for  carrying  them  on  in  a 
well  ordered  correktion,  eraduaUv  evolving  the  preliminary  work  in 
science  from  the  exercises  done  under  the  mathematical  syllabus.  In  this 
wav  mathematics  and  science  can  be  made  of  very  real  help  to  each  other, 
and  the  logical  connection  between  them  fully  maintained. 

**  The  science  curriculum  in  use  in  most  of  the  higher  grade  departments  Normal 
generalhr  provides  for  a  first  year's  course  in  the  measurement  and  calcu-  Science  Cur- 
lation  of  such  quantities  as  length,  area,  volume,  and  mass,  the  determination  riculum. 
of  densities,  various  experiments  in  fluid  pressure,  and  other  work  of  a  ^.  , 

similar  nature  in  the  domain  of  practical  physics.    Such  instruments  of  '  ^^^  ^^^  ^ 
precision,  therefore,  as  the  metre-stick,  rule,  callipers,  burette,  measuring  ^^^rse. 
glass,  pressure  tube  and  phvsical  balance,  are  largely  in  evidence  in  first  Physics, 
year  work,   and  a  valuable  training  in  accurate   observation,    careful  . 
measurement,  and  precise  statement,  is  obtained.    Much  attention  should  Apparatus, 
be  ffiven  at  this  stage,  and  throughout  the  whole  course,  to  curve-plotting,  ^,^^y? 
and  the  clear  diagrammatic  illustration  of  the  work.  plotting. 

''The  work  of  the  second  year  deals  mainly,  as  a  rule,  with  elementary  Second 
problems  in  chemistry,  quantitative  as  well  as  qualitative,  leading  up  to  a  year's  course, 
general  statement  of  tne  simpler  chemical  laws  and  principles,  and  again 
demanding   careful   manipulation,  accurate    measurement,   and   concise  Chemistry. 
description.'' 

^  In  the  third  year  the  subject  of  heat  is  usually  proposed  to  be  dealt  Third  years 
with,  along  with  a  revision,  unification,  and  extension,  of  the  work  of  the  course. 
fcNrmer  vears.    The  greatest  variation  in  the  different  syllabuses,  naturally 
is  found  in  the  work  laid  down  for  the  third  year.    Aiiy  deviation  in  the  Heat, 
first  or  second  years'  work  is  usually  concerned  with  the  amount  of  ground  p     .  . 
proposed  to  be  covered,  or  the  manner  in  which  the  diflferent  portions  are  -Key.ision  of 
to  be  taken  up."  «*rlier  work. 

"  An  endeavour  is  being  madeat  present  in  the  Gordon  Higher  Grade  School  Snecial 
at  Huntljr,  to  evolve  a  course  of  work  in  experimental  science  bearing  lar^y^ly  course  for 
on  the  principles  of  housecraft,  with  the  intention  of  making  it  specudly  ^^.^^  ^|. 
suitable  for  girls.    The  development  of  this  experiment  is  being  watched  Huntjjy 
with  great  interest,  and  the  authorities  are  hopeful  of  success.    Here  again  ^' 

the  greatest  deviation  from  what  may  be  termed  the  normal  course,  will 
naturally  he  found  in  the  third  year's  work. 

*'  There  is  extremely  little  variation  in  the  time  ^ven  to  experimental  Time  given 
science  in  the  different  higher  grade  departments  m  the  Division,    llie  to  science 
minimum  time  of  three  hours  per  week  in  each  of  the  three  years  of  the  instruction, 
higher  grade  course,  is,  in  nearly  every  case,  allotted  to  this  work  for  both  Three  hour 
boys  and  girls.    In  one  or  two  of  the  larger  schools  more  time  is  devoted  to  per  week 
experimental  work.    Anything  less  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  satisfactory  each  year  as 
provision  for  practical  work  in  science.  minimum. 

"  Care  should  be  taken,  throughout  this  experimental  work,  that  due  o^^^^  f  « 
scope  is  given  to  Uie  pupils  to  draw  their  own  conclusions  from  their  experi-  i^^l\\t^r 
roents,  and  to  think  out  alternative  methods  of  obtaining  their  results.  ?^*o*P^"J'y 
"Hie  mere  carrying  out  of  a  series  of  experiments  of  which  every  detail  has  ^^  ®^*®"*''^* 
been  carefully  planned  beforehand  by  the  teacher,  will  not  afford  the 
valuable  mental  training  which  a  true  course  of  instruction  in  experimental  Educational 
science  is  so  well  fitted  to  impart    The  subject  loses  much  of  its  educational  Value. ' 
value  if  its  intellectual  aspect  is  not  fully  maintained. 

•''Where  manual  instruction  is  taken  up  as  part  of  the  boys  curriculum.  Manual 
the  correlation  of  this  work  with  the  experimental  science  instruction,  Instruction, 
wherever  this  can  be  reasonably  carried  ou^  is  of  considerable  assistance  to  Correlation 
both.    Simple  pieces  of  apparatus  in  illustration  of  principles  arising  in  with  science 
connection  with  the  science  work,  or  suitable  for  experimental  use  in  the 
laboratory,  should  be  thought  out,  drawn,  and  made  oy  the  boys  as  oppor-  With 
tunities  occur.    Modifications  in  the  forms  of  various  models  shouhl  be  drawing. 
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schemed  and  carried  out  by  the  boys  from  time  to  thne  as  exercises  in 
Needlework  applied  desi^  based  on  their  drawing  instruction.    The  girls  might  find  a 
similar  outlet  for  their  originality  in  designs  for  needlework. 


Drawing. 

Actual 

objects 

bemjf 

studied. 

Work 

improving. 


"  The  drawing  instruction  in  higher  grade  schools  is,  as  a  rule,  on  good 
lines,  and  endeavours  are  being  made  to  carry  out  the  work  faithfully  on 
the  basis  of  the  study  of  actual  objects,  natural  and  fashioned,  and  their 
representation  in  various  mediums  with  as  much  accuracv  as  the  pupils  are 
capable  of.  The  whole  work  bears  evidence  of  a  gradual  improvement 
throughout." 


ent  School 
methods. 

School  work 
becoming 
more  con- 
sonant with 
facts  of 
psychology. 


Mr.Wattie—  The  following  suggestive  passage  from  Mr.  Wattle's  report,  in 
trendof  pres-  which  he  gives  his  impressions  of  the  present  trend  of  school 
^^*  0.1.^^1    ^y^^jQjj^  ^^y  fittingly  be  inserted  here: — 

"  One  point  which  forces  itself  upon  my  mind  is  that  in  our  school  work 
as  a  whole  we  are  now  getting  on  to  lines  of  procedure  more  in  consonance 
with  the  facts  of  psychology.  We  are  recognising  more  fully  that  the  mind 
which  we  are  endeavouring  to  mould  is  one,  that  the  different  faculties  are 
only  varying  activities  of  one  fundamental  unity,  that  the  various 
knowledges  represented  by  the  different  subjects  of  our  curricula  are  not 
held  by  tne  mind  in  independent  water-tight  compartments,  and  that  so  lar 
as  they  are  partially  sf>  held  the  realisation  of  them  is  imperfect  and 
incomplete.  This  tendencv  I  trace  in  the  {[^rowing  practice  of  utilising 
items  of  knowledge  acquired  in  connection  with  one  subject  to  build  upon 
in  connection  with  another ;  in  the  growing  practice  of  correlating  tbe 
various  subjects  in  the  every  day  routine  of  the  schools,  as  History  with 
Geography,  Nature  Knowledge  with  Drawing,  and  both  with  the  passing 
panorama  of  the  seasons :  and  still  more  in  the  growing  practice 
of  using  the  lessons  in  Composition,  oral  and  written,  to  bring  to 
a  focus  and  lix  the  various  knowledges  embraced  in  the  different 
subjects.  We  are  also  recognising  more  fullv  that  mental  develop- 
ment proceeds  not  jyer  scUtus,  but  spirally.  Ihis  tendency  I  trace  in 
the  increasing  application  of  the  concentric  or  intensive  method  of 
instruction.  This  method  first  came  into  favour  in  the  treatment  of 
History,  the  subject  in  which  its  difficulties  are  perhaps  most  obtrusive;  but 
the  underlying  princinle  is  now  being  appliea  to  Geography,  to  Nature 
Knowledge,  to  Physical  Exercises,  indeed  to  all  depailments  of  school  work. 
It  is  probably  most  marked  in  Arithmetic,  becmise  of  its  almost  total 
absence  from  the  schemes  of  the  revised  and  subse()uent  Codes.  It  is  in 
the  smaller  schools  that  this  principle  can  be  most  fully  carried  out,  and  to 
this  fact  no  small  part  of  their  success  is  due  ;  but  even  in  the  large  city 
schools  it  is  growing  in  favour,  and,  with  the  wider  conception  now  enter- 
tained of  the  duties  of  a  head  master,  and  the  partial  promotion  of  teacher 
with  class,  its  influence  may  be  exi)ected  to  become  still  more  marked. 
Besides,  unless  the  class-teacher  looks  both  before  and  after  bevond  his  own 
little  section  of  the  children's  life,  his  work  cannot  have  its  fullest  fruition. 
We  are  also  recognising,  partiall^^  at  least,  that  knowledge  comes  most 
fully  and  most  truly  by  doing.  This  tendency  1  trace  in  the  newer  methods 
of  developing  Arithmetic,  in  the  whole  method  of  ins' ruction  in  Drawing, 
in  the  growing  favour  of  hand-and-cye  subjects  of  training,  in  the  increas- 
ing rewgnition  of  the  value  of  expression,  and— though  here,  perhaps,  the 
possibilities  are  least  fully  realised— in  the  treatment  of  Nature  Know^led^. 
We  are  also  recognising  more  fully  that  the  life  of  the  child — whether  m 
the  school  or  out  of  it— is  one,  and  that  consetjuently,  as  the  teacher 
assumes  for  the  time  being  the  duties  of  the  parent,  he  cann*  t  evade  the 
responsibility  of  assuming  for  the  time  being  (so  far  as  is  possible  for  him) 
the  whole  of  those  duties.  This  intensely  human  and  social  view  of  the 
teacher's  work  is  most  evident  in  the  poorer  city  schools,  in  the  training 
which  the  children  set  in  orderly  and  moral  habitA,  in  the  glad  readiness 
with  which  the  teachera  co-operate  in  the  work  of  feeding  and  clothing  ; 
and  the  conviction  is  steadily  growing  in  my  mind  that  the  school  should 
be  more  utilised  than  it  has  hitherto  been  as  a  centre  for  the  activities  that 
concern  themselves  with  the  social  betterment  of  the  lower  classea." 
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I  cannot  conclude  without  expressing  my  obligations  to  my 
colleagues  for  their  excellent  reports  and  my  regret  that  the 
space  at  my  command  has  not  permitted  me  to  use  them  more 
rally.  My  cordial  thanks  are  also  due  to  Mr.  Walker,  Sub- 
Inspector,  for  his  valuable  assistance  in  tho  preparation  of  this 
report 


I  have  the  honour  to  be 
My  Lords, 
Your  Lordships*  obedient  Servant, 

JOHN  BOYD. 


To  the  Right  Honourable 

Tlie  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Covmcil 
on  Education  in  Scotland, 
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DETAILED  STATISTICS  OF  ANNUAL  OBANT 
SCHOOLS. 

TaBTJS   1. — EXPKNDITURK   FKOM  £0UCATI0N    OrANTS. 


{X.)— Classified  according  to  Object  of  Grant. 

For  Year 

ended 

31  Dec.  1905. 

Compared  with  Year 
ended  81  Dec.  1904. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

I.  Annual  Grants  for  Day  Scholars 

£       «.   d. 
889,S81  18    0 

£   «.  a. 

18,7n  11    7 

£   s.  a. 

Grants  for  Blind  and  Dsaf  Hnts  Children 

8,918  16    2 

161  12    8 

— 

2.  GrthU  to  School  Boards  under  Act  S5  and  U 
Vict.  c.  es,  s.  67.  and  eo  and  61  Vict.  c.  62,  s.  ] 

> 

66,844    7    4 

2,009    0    2 

_ 

3.  Tee  Grants  for  Day  Scholars 

844.670  17    0 

870  16    0 

«. 

4.  Aid  Grants  for  Voluntary  Schools  under  sec.2 
of  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1807      - 

18,606    0    8 

179  18    8 

._ 

S.  General  Aid  Grant 

289,064  12    6 

58,609  16    6 

— 

6.  Special  GranU  to  Schools  in  Highlands  and 
Islands 

I 

1,600    0    0 

70    0    0 

_ 

7.  Grants  for  Training  of  Teachers 

64,997  18    8 

2,079  19    5 

— 

8.  Pensions  and  Gratuities  to  Teachers     • 

11,192    1    9 

187    1    1 

— 

9.  Grants  under  Code  for  Continuation  Classes 

•       125.878    9  11 

4.169  17    5 

— 

1         14.484  15    8 

- 

2,582  15    2 

11   Administration :-                             £     • .    d 
Office  in  London       -           •    17.194    0    6 

Office  in  Edinburgh.                   853  15    8 

\        58,628    6    4 

- 

1,959    4    2 

Total 

>     1882,978    2    2 

82.109  181 

4.64119    4 

{B).— Classified  according  to  DenomincUion  of  Recipients. 

For  Year 
ended 

Compared  with  Year 
ended  81  Deo.  1904. 

From  1889 

to 
81  Dec.  1905. 

31  Dec.  1905. 

Increase 

Decrease. 

On  Public  Schools  - 

790.100  IS 

9 

M,      u. 
12,519    8 

d. 
8 

£    «.    d. 

£        «.    d. 
14,965,878  11    8 

..  Chnroh  of  ScoUand  Schools    - 

28,203  12 

2 

28    8 

2 

1 

„   United  Free  Church  Schools  • 

25,762    7 

0 

475    8 

8 

... 

V  8A»59.886  10    8 

„    Undenominational  School      - 

26,185    5 

8 

8,477    2 

9 

— 

J 

^  Episcopal  Schools 

15,251    5 

8 

458  16 

0 

— 

434,775    4    8 

.,   Roman  Catholic  Schools 

83,892  10 

4.246  10 

6 

— 

1.880,859  11    6 

Administration  (as  In  Table  A.)   - 

66.628    6 

— 

1,959    4    2 

1.884,488    8    0 

GimnU  to  School  Boards  under 
AcM  36  A  86  Vict.  c.  62,  s.  67, 
and  60  A  61  Vict  c.  62,  S.1 

66,244    7 

2,009    0 

2 

679.126  12    6 

Special  Graiito  to  Schools  in  High- 
lands and  Islands 

1.600    0 

70    0 

0 



22,286  19    7 

Fee  Granto  for  Day  Scholars  f      - 

844,670  17 

870  16 

0 

— 

4»366,600    2    0 

Aid  GranU  for  Voluntary  Schools 
under    sec.    2    of    Education 
(Scotland)  Act.  1897 

18.606    0 

179  18 

8 

_ 

101.434    0    8 

General  Aid  Grant       -       -       - 

289,064  12 

58,609  16 

6 

— 

424,569    8    6 

GraaU  for  AgricultuialSdiicatlon^ 

— 

— 

— 

14.000    0    0 

GranU  for  Science  and  Art  "ir     - 

— 

— 

— 

281,730  19    1 

GranU  under  Code  for  Continua- 
tion Classes 

125,878    9  11 

4.169  17 

5 

415,162  14  10 

GianU      for      Royal     Scottish 
Musemn,  BdUiburgh      • 

14.484  15 

8 



2,582  15    2 

69,632    8    4 

Expenses    of    Education   Board 
under  Act  85  A  36  Vict.  c.  62    - 

_ 

? 

_ 

_ 

29,811    8    4 

Total      - 

1,8S2,»78    2 

82,109  18 

1 

4.641  19    4 

28,879.027  14    1 

Prior  to  1896 such  GranU  were  paid  by  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art. 

f  These  OianU  are  distributed  in  relief  of  feea  together  with  the  amounU  allocated  for  that 
parpoM  under  the  Local  Taxation  (Customs  and  Ezciiie)  Act,  1890.  and  the  Kduoation  and  Local 
l^alloo  Aoeoont  (BootlaDd)  Act,  1892. 

^  GranU  for  Sdeoce  and  Art,  for  Evening  Instruction  and  for  Agricultural  Education  are 
now  made  under  the  Cude  for  Coutinuation  Classes. 
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Table 
saMMAKY  OF  PRECEDING 


"^ 

1 

Popolation  of  School 

Age  (6-14)  in  each 

School  Bowrd  District, 

1901. 

1" 

Mi 

Actual  Average  Attendance  of  SchoUre. 

Wniwfmr 

11 

AboTe  7  and 
under  10. 
(Junior 
Diriition). 

AbOTe  la 

1 

COVIITT. 

« 

Certiflcidwd  (in- 
cluding Prov. 
Cert.  Teachen). 

Aberdeen 

2M 

68,907 

74.994 

61,248 

10366 

19302 

20401 

4,166 

64,124 

1.124 

Argyll    - 

170 

18,708 

19,979 

12,006 

1,776 

8319 

4380 

996 

10360 

288 

Ajr 

176 

62.T39 

67,682 

48,422 

7318 

16,764 

17384 

1,681 

42312 

761 

Tienff      - 

87 

18,680 

18,900 

18,242 

2399 

4320 

4.228 

1,041 

II38B 

221 

Berwick 

61 

6,606 

8,088 

6,104 

969 

1319 

I3I8 

156 

4,462 

98 

Bote       -       ■ 

28 

8,284 

4,488 

2378 

417 

878 

1,066 

171 

2327 

60 

Caithneflfl      • 

66 

^667 

10,186 

6361 

1.186 

1328 

1,814 

899 

6,676 

128 

20 

6,419 

7,974 

6,148 

1,144 

1381 

2,118 

869 

6,502 

105 

Pambarton 

66 

28,701 

26,617 

22,448 

4,106 

6324 

7314 

819 

18,682 

SS<< 

Dnmfriea 

106 

18,726 

19,629 

18,000 

2,486 

8380 

4,729 

462 

11,646 

296 

KdlMhnigh 

I7i 

86,748 

98,618 

77,262 

18364 

28,743 

26,226 

4,760 

07398 

1,968 

Elgin 

64 

8394 

12,140 

8,196 

1,499 

2,327 

V48 

668 

7,182 

157 

Fife 

149 

48,498 

68,200 

42329 

8398 

18,127 

18,448 

2318 

87,191 

684 

Forfar    -      - 

100 

68,496 

67,611 

48,240 

8,990 

14,768 

16319 

2381 

41,788 

844 

Haddington 

42 

7,614 

9,066 

7.089 

1368 

2,127 

2324 

218 

6,022 

114 

InTeoieH 

18» 

16,906 

22,066 

15,078 

2,012 

4,261 

6,610 

885 

12366 

281 

Kincardine 

62 

6.481 

8,468 

6380 

1.149 

1,788 

1376 

428 

6,180 

106 

Klnroei  - 

7 

1.238 

1,446 

1,117 

176 

846 

866 

46 

932 

21 

Kiikoadbriglit 

70 

7,749 

10,764 

7380 

1327 

2.141 

2,696 

218 

6382 

187 

Lanark 

884 

266,671 
14,706 

266,207 
17,046 

2a6Lj068 

86,424 
2306 

76,408 
4,481 

81,168 
4,605 

7367 
498 

906368 
12,486 

3,764 
281 

Linlithgow    - 

47 

14,797 

Kaim     . 

14 

1,628 

1,986 

1.674 

808 

444 

496 

95 

1348 

27 

Orkney 

61 

4,884 

7,022 

4,108 

408 

1319 

1368 

882 

8,487 

84 

Feeble* 

21 

2,618 

8.66T 

«.»8 

416 

668 

816 

76 

1,981 

48 

Perth     - 

171 

21,787 

28,916 

19,798 

8,647 

6,077 

6,748 

796 

17,167 

888 

Aenfrew 

100 

67,806 

59,806 

68,187 

8,006 

16.460 

18,764 

2,668 

46397 

788 

Hoes       - 

138 

14,788 

18,846 

18,661 

1317 

8,776 

4,796 

1,008 

11382 

216 

lloxbnrgh 

68 

8,768 

11,764 

7349 

1,276 

2,281 

2.724 

811 

6,641 

150 

Selkirk 

24 

4,271 

6,665 

8,872 

628 

1,167 

1,328 

196 

8319 

81 

Shetland 

62 

4,861 

6.216 

8,980 

848 

1,196 

1.662 

196 

8,288 

79 

SUrlIng 

91 

29^606 

86,649 

28,768 

6302 

9318 

9.776 

811 

26,106 

482 

61 

8,809 

6,268 

8,810 

410 

941 

1,262 

224 

2,827 

75 

Wigtown 

60 

6,677 

7,906 

6,968 

960 

1,716 

»   2,186 

114 

4374 

lOB 

Total 

• 

• 

■ 

8»244 

866,908 

991,418 

803,788 

188391 

249,076 

276366 

87368 

606381 

18304 
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ABLE  UNDER  COtlNTlES. 


r  Teachers. 

H 

§1 
II 

1^ 

iDoome  of  School  D«rtved  from 

II 

1| 

! 

if 

it 

r 

Aid  Grant  to 

VolnnUrySehools 

and  General 

Aid  Grant 

4i 

i3 

f  g 

1 

u 

1 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

-£ 

£ 

£      s.    d. 

l8o 

330 

164,717 

68,085 

31,905 

10,042 

2342 

1321 

46348 

4,027 

a,7?6 

1,461 

60.478    8    2 

48 

6fr 

41,503 

16(351 

6^264 

2,402 

675 

172 

14,290 

541 

755 

286 

18377  18    0 

186 

ai5 

119^706 

48,128 

24,710 

6,747 

780 

1,091 

88,110 

8,412 

909 

1,065 

60,762    7    5 

06 

96 

84,480 

12317 

6^1 

2,738 

1368 

814 

8,485 

818 

1368 

681 

14,889  '9    9 

28 

17 

16^128 

6,188 

2^ 

1,168 

I 

96 

5,768 

100 

126 

40 

6.280    8    6 

3 

12 

8,888 

8,100 

1,456 

492 

112 

191 

2399 

834 

290 

80 

8325  13    1 

28 

66 

18,032 

7m 

8415 

1,354 

280 

88 

8376 

— 

524 

1,212 

9,094    6    7 

17 

48 

17,863 

6,708 

8468 

921 

1 

160 

4,722 

607 

420 

612 

6,971  11    6 

m 

104 

68,615 

80,666 

11,835 

8374 

106 

950 

19380 

1,227 

I3O8 

255 

28,945  14    4 

67 

78 

87,089 

18,944 

7,047 

2,235 

1413 

640 

11,275 

479 

116 

826 

14,422  17    8 

197 

448 

237,483 

80,881 

87,788 

12,061 

427 

2367 

94,158 

5.168 

2,288 

2,009 

88,267    4    6 

So 

68 

22,010 

8478 

4,298 

.1305 

1380 

158 

5315 

110 

606 

495 

9,106  12  11 

UK 

m 

102,424 

41,777 

2^466 

8^774 

405 

827 

29,558 

766 

802 

866 

453I8  18    1 

147 

186 

128,811 

50,816 

24,743 

7,875 

282 

2387 

87336 

,  4,663 

1,622 

254 

58,450    4  10 

30 

40 

17,828 

6,768 

8,549 

1,404 

563 

97 

4341 

80 

126 

166 

7,274  14    8 

7S 

86 

42^72 

19441 

7368 

2338 

444 

870 

11318 

149 

809 

42 

20320  10    0 

34 

18 

16,260 

6,117 

2388 

1349 

66 

272 

4389 

65 

128 

12 

6,486  12    7 

6 

8 

23«8 

1,007 

572 

265 

— 

52 

849 

"   - 

- 

14 

1411    8  11 

^ 

38 

21484 

7,799 

8,720 

1347 

251 

200 

7,095 

86 

860 

175 

7,770    1    7 

0B7 

1,151 

680^787 

284,074 

118366 

38389 

1,687 

15^486 

191362 

14398 

10304 

8389 

253,058  11  10 

!» 

78 

38,716 

14,208 

7,471 

2371 

599 

311 

7316 

187 

527 

95 

14358    1    8 

,6 

12 

8,485 

1,516 

765 

822 

72 

4 

870 

- 

— 

- 

1,708  11    4 

18 

« 

11,641 

5»7»7 

2,168 

960 

621 

— 

1346 

87 

250 

181 

6362    2    8 

11 

7 

7,281 

2,488 

1,190 

651 

11 

91 

2,661 

61 

9 

180 

23I6  18    4 

^ 

106 

66,868 

80,094 

9396 

8,901 

460 

865 

/«),086 

446 

406 

128 

21,574    5    2 

B* 

287 

188,667 

54,791 

25,742 

8366 

764 

5.W9 

82358 

2,082 

1,718 

2,088 

58,229    5    4 

» 

106 

88,686 

17.769 

7,041 

8,204 

551 

66 

7,817 

U 

642 

537 

18,455  18    8 

» 

88 

21,871 

8,119 

8,958 

1,647 

70 

247 

7,474 

19 

227 

190 

8,074    5    8 

6 

84 

11410 

4450 

1,970 

666 

■  40 

848 

8,908 

60 

25 

12 

4,242  18    4 

10 

20 

8,873 

5,83d 

2,068 

600 

SOS 

27 

1301. 

84 

275 

204 

5300  16    2 

n 

147 

72,211 

28,461 

15,144 

4,401 

93 

625 

19,404 

1,660 

403 

2,265 

29388    8    2 

13 

86 

18,068 

4,481 

1.729 

787 

809 

614 

8,802 

1 

785 

216 

4,802    7    1 

33 

27 

U410 

6,780 

8,027 

1,205 

5 

148 

4,562 

10 

264 

100 

5,498  10    4 

•718 

4481 

«.l«8,406 

828,619 

407,225 

185,000 

16,282 

86,503 

649,661 

41,191 

29,897 

19368 

«800,086  17    2 

>  ladodUii  t!id  Grant  for  Blind  and  Deaf  Hu%9  CliUdi«n  (Art  80),  and  the  Qr8nt  for  I>rawl&6(Art  19  B  4). 

uyuz^uuy  Google 
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[Table  No.  5. 
LIST    OF    FEE-PAYING    SCHOOLS,    1904=1905. 

(1)  PuBUC  Schools  Sanctiowkd  uwdbb  A«ticlr  184  of  thb  Code. 


OFFICIAL 
NUMMU. 


OOUVTT. 


VAXM  €9  BOBOOL. 


Anoioit 
ofSeiiool 

BdAn. 


«   I.  d. 


4 


4800  H.G. 
S416 

2416  n.o. 

2724 

2724  H.a 

OOS 

1862 
1862  H.O. 

0447 
8206  H.O. 

m 

H.O. 


202 

802H.G. 

8818 

8818  H.O. 

2078 

4448 

1448  H.O. 

112 

4086 

4918 

80 

89H.a. 

6040 

6062 

188 

4082 

4082  H.a. 

020 

020H.O. 

4078 

4078  H.O. 

4602 

662 

886H.O. 
706  H.O. 
6481  H.G. 
4802  H.O. 
032  H.O. 

1824 

1824  H.0, 

616 

000 

000H.O. 

1022 

1022  H.a 

4788 

2400 

6660 

2870 

606 


AberdMO 
Afgyff 


Banff 
BnU 


Aberdaen,  Aihl«7  Boad  -  -  •  • 
PttterhMMl  (B)  Acftdemy,  Higher  Gnide  - 
OunplMltown  (B)  C 


1082 


DmnbMton 


DamlrlM 
BdlnbnrKh 


Fife 
Fotfar 


Campbeltown  (B)  Grammar,  BiglierOnde   • 

AidraHMi  Aoaaemy 

AidroHMi  Academy,  Hicber  Onwle 

Ayr  (B)  Grammar 

KlUnamockrB)  Academy 

Kilmarnock  (B)  Academy,  Higber  Grade 

Monkton  and  Pratwick  High 

Keith,  Higber  Grade 

BotheeayTB)  Academy  and  Thomaon'e  Institution 
BoCheaay  (B)  Academy  and  ThonMon'e  lutltBtlon, 

HigberGrade       - 

Alloa  (Toirn)  Academy 

Alloa  (Town)  Academy,  Higber  Grade    - 

Dombarton  (B)  Academy 

Dnmbarton  (B^Academy,  Higber  Grade 
tKiftintlUooh  (Town!  Leniie  Academy  - 

Bow,  Helenalywgb  Hermitage 

•^Bow,  Helensburgh  Hermitage,  Higher  Grade 

Annan  Academy 

Leith  (B)  Academy 

Leitb(B)  Trinity  Academy      .       .       .       .       . 

Mnasetbiirgb  (B)  Grammar 

Musselburgh  (B)  Grammar,  Higher  Grade    • 
Kirkoaldy^^)  Hlgh^ementary  Department)       • 
Arbroath  (B)JI|gb(Blementary  Department) 
Brechin  (B)HI|£(Lower  Department)  - 
Broughty  Ferry  (Town),GroTe  Academy 
Brougbty  Ferry  (Town)  Grove  Academy,  Higher 

Grade 

Dundee  Q),  Harris  Academy 

Dundee  (Bl  Harris  Academy,  Higber  Grade  • 
-     ■    (BVI *     • 


Dundee  (B),  Morgan  Academy  < 

Dundee  (B).  Morgan  Academy,  Higber  Grade 

Forfar  (B)  Academy 


HiSdlngton 
Lanark 


Orkney 

Perth 

Stirlhig 


Montrose  (B)  Acadi    ,, 

North  Berwick  High  Elementary  Department)    • 

Glasgow,  John  8trMt»  Bridgeton,  Higher  Grade     - 

Glasgow,  Kent  Boad,  Higher  Grade 

Glacgow,  Provanside,  Higlier  Grade 

Glas^w,  Wbitehill  Higher  Grade  .... 

Glasgow.  Woodside,  Higber  Grade  .... 

Oovan,  Bellahouston  Academy  •  ... 

Goran,  Bellahouston  Academy,  Higher  Grade 

OoTan,  Hlllhead 

Oovan  Partick,  Hamilton  Crescent .... 
Govan  Partick,  Hamilton  Crescent  Higber  Grade  • 
GovanPollokshields,  Albert  Boad  .... 
Goran  Pollokshields,  Albert  Boad,  Higher  Grade  • 
Hamilton  (R)  Academy  (Elementary  Department) 

KirkwalUR)  Higher  Grade 

Callander  McLaren  High  (Elementary  Department) 

FaiUrk(B)Hlgh 

8ttaiingCB)Hlgh 


n7 


100 

"8 

00 
20 

184 
60 
71 
18 

28 
117 
60 
48 
81 

'i8 

«7 

19 
10 
87 
48 
14 
7 


126 
9 

"8 
174 
280 
06 
t48 
171 


110 

2 
60 

8 
02 

7 
18 

1 


178 
4S1 
148 

SIS 
116 
471 
480 
8S4 
187 

lis 

844 

02 
850 
13S 
275 
190 
07 
806 

71 
286 
071 
088 

no 

6S 
280 
104 

00 
280 

106 
481 
688 

474 

287 
167 
160 
00 
275 
280 
125 
481 
805 
067 
208 


106 
579 
110 
100 
114 
48 
410 
290 


(2)  VOLUNTABY  SCHOOLS  NOT  CLAIMING  OEANT  IN  REUBF  OP  FeK. 


l    u.  I 

81  12  2 

182  8  6 

168  12  8 

1848  12  4 

860  14  0 

102  10  11 


8848 

Banff 

4528 

Bdinbuigh 

4004 

„ 

82 

82  H.G. 

Lanark 

6622 

S022  H.G 

n 

440 

449  H.G. 

^ 

6484 

,, 

6113 

j^ 

6118  H.G. 

4786 

Perth 

8664 

Renfrew 

,&.c 


FordToe,  Portsoy  Dnm  Road 

Edinburgh,  St.  James'  Episcopal     • 

Edinburgh,  St.  Mary's  Cathedral,  Albany  St. 

Edinbmgh,  James  Gillespie's  • 

Edinburgh ,  James  Gillespie's  Higher  Grade 

Glasgow,  Our  Lady  and  St  Frands',  R.C. 

OlasBow,  Our  Lady  and  St.  Francis',  E.C.,  Higher 

Grade 

Glssgow,  St  Mungo's  Academy,  ILC. 

GU8gow,8t.  Mu  go's  Academy,  R.C.,  Higher  Grad< 

Glasgow  aarnethill  Convent,  B.C. . 

Govan,  Dowanhill  Practising,  R.C. 

Go^an,  Dowanhill  PractlsiDg,  R.C.,  Higher  Grade 

Perth  (Bl  Sharp's  Institution  (Lower  Department) 

Paisley  (BX  John  Neilson  Institution     -       -       . 


17  14 

217  16 
168  7 
117  17 
06  7 
60  7 
812  6 
1180  10 


160 
144 

1800 
208 
201 

02 
lOi 

88 
142 

80 

87 

281 

I  000 


80 


82 

81 

18 

171 


85 
100 
144 
1804 
212 
201 

02 
108 
88 

142 
121 

lis 

274 
887 


Digitized  by 
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Table  No.  6. 

LIST  OF  HIGHER  GRADE  SCHOOLS  (OR  DEPARTMENTS) 
ON  THE  ANNUAL  GRANT  LIST. 


Oooan, 


Arnrll 

n 
n 

H 

Ayr 

n 

H 

n 
n 

Banff 

n 

•« 

M 
*t 
M 

Bote 
CUthncM 

n 

It 

ClackinaS' 
nan 

DombartoD 

» 

n 
n 
n 

Dumfries 

M 
N 

H 

Kdinbofsh 


KIgIn 

n 

n 

FUe 


Kami  of  Sohool. 


Aberdeen,  Central  • 

„        Kormal  •  • 

„        PractlaiDg  • 

Klkm        .       .       .  . 

Fraierbaivb  Academy  • 

•Hnnily  Gordon 

^InTerorle 

^Kemnay  .       ■       -  • 

Peterhead  (B)  Academy  • 

Torriff      -       .       .  • 


Campbeltown  (B)  Orammar  - 
0onoon  Orammar  • 
Kilarrow,  Bowmore 
Oban(B)Hi^         •       -       - 

ArdrcMMan  Academy 

Daily 

Oirvan 

Kilmarnock  (B)  Academy 


Maybole  and  Carrick  Academy 


Aberloor 

Banff  (B)  Academy  • 

rordyce  Academy 

Keith       •       •       - 

Mortlach 

BAthTen  Bnckie 


Kotheiay  (B)  Academy  and  Tbom- 
aon'e  Institute 

^Latberon,  lo^bster  - 
*01rig:  Castletown    • 
Tfaorso,  Miller  InsUtntion     - 
Wick  (BX  Pnlteneytown  Academy 

AUoa  (Town)  Academy  • 

Alra  Academy 


Bonhill,  Vale  of  Leven  Academy 
Dwnbarton  (.B>,  Academy      • 
Kirkiutillocfa  (Town)  Leiisle  Acad- 

NewSupatrtck  -       • 

Old  Kilpatrlck,  Clydebank     • 
Row,  Helensburgh  Hermitage 


Annan  Academy 
Dryf  flsdale,  Lockerbie 
~      itaolm  Academy- 
fat  Academy     - 


Langholm 
Moffat  Aoi 


Academy 


Colinton,  Juniper  Green,  Male 
Dalkeith,  Kin/s  Park     •       - 
Bdlnborgh  Borooghmnir 
„        Bronghton    • 
„       James  Gillespie's  - 
r.        Normal  and  Model 
„  „       Practising 

Lasswade         .... 
Leith(B)  Academy-       •     • 
„     .,  .Trinity  Academy  - 
Mnsseiungh(B)  Orammar    - 

'Penicuik 

WestCttlder    .... 


Be11lePbchabers,BIllne'sInstittttion 
Cromdale,  Grantown     - 
Forres  Burgh  .       .       -       - 

Burntisland  (B  4(  L) 
Ferryport-on-Cralg  • 
Torgan,  Newport  - 
'Hewbnrgfa 


P. 
U.F.C 
C.8. 
P. 
P. 
P. 
P. 
P. 
P. 
P. 


P. 
P. 
P. 
P. 

U.F.C. 
C.8. 
P. 
P. 
P. 
P. 
P. 
P. 


AVEBAOE   ATTENDANCE. 


1st  Year. 


2BdYear. 


M7 
19 


19 
42 


71 
S8 


64 
10 
64 

57 
S2 
Kt 
143 
46 
78 

68 
86 
SO 
46 
81 
46 

88 


82 
66 

64 
63 

68 

78 


27 
96 
47 

26 
88 
88 
18 

46 

24 

46U 

188 

86 

64 

42 

60 

248 

181 

27 


27 
14 
27 

27 
86 


148 

6 

82 

•10 

29 


74 
21 

46 

82 

4 

86 

81 

11 

80 

108 


18 
80 
2S 
48 
16 
16 

26 


27 
66 

61 
26 

21 
86 
80 

19 

26 

21 
27 
81 


6 

212 

181 

126 

26 

19 

17 

69 

22 

14 

11 

82 
17 
18 

26 
46 


Beyond 
2nd  Year. 


180 
6 


7 

86 

20 

91 

- 

- 

_ 

^ 

88 

188 

16 

78 

60 

168 

22 

108 

— 

14 

28 

112 

20 

106 

4 

47 

20 

73 

66 

812 

- 

46 

- 

78 

16 

81 

88 

112 

84 

82 

27 

115 

20 

67 

9 

71 

26 


Totol. 


80 


88 

02 

46 

166 

19 

184 

16 

108 

12 

86 

19 

127 

10 

92 

6 

62 

- 

96 

12 

84 

9 

66 

24 

89 

20 

84 

4 

86 

_ 

46 

6 

84 

80 

762 

68 

872 

— 

210 

11 

91 

- 

61 

9 

76 

21 

888 

16 

169 

10 

61 

• 

• 

9 

60 

7 

66 

16 

47 

26 

70 

9 

62 

6 

86 

'  New  School-Grant  to  ran  as  from  1st  Aogost,  1906. 


Digitized  by 
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List  of  Higher  Grade  ScaooiA—coniinued. 


1 

ATlRAOi  ATTBHDAHCI. 

•COUNTY. 

NAMI  or  SOHOOL 

g 

1 

Ut  Year. 

2nd  Year. 

Beyond 
2Ddyear. 

TOTAL. 

TiTe 

Scooaie  Leven         .       .       .       • 

P. 

2U 

12 

- 

82 

tf 

WemyM,  BuckhATen      - 

P. 

19 

9 

5 

88 

KorfM 

Rrou«hty  Ferrf,  QroTO  Acadamy  • 

P. 

84 

78 

18 

176 

imndee  (BX  Harria  AQadamy  •       - 

P. 

258 

109 

169 

686 

» 

KlniamiAV.WeStei'i&miQaTy  • 

P. 
P. 

104 

27 

91 

26 

88 
14 

283 

67 

Baddiiigton 

DnnharCB)              -       - 

P. 

28 

11 

9 

48 

laveroeM 

•InTerDea»(B)High.       - 
Kilmallie,  Fort  WUliam 

P.^ 

_ 

_ 

» 

_ 

(f 

P. 

23 

18 

24 

65 

n 

Ktnguwie 

P. 

16 

56 

- 

71 

P. 

16 

22 

- 

at 

II 

Urqubart^  etc..  Oleu  Urquhart     - 

P. 

8 

K 

7 

30 

Kirkcud- 
bright 

Kelton,  Castle  Douglai 

1    P. 

8U 

18 

8 

56 

Urr,  DalbeatUo       .       .       -       . 

P 

19 

20 

7 

46 

l4inark 

Airdria  Academr    •       • 
ATondale.  SftalhaTan  Aoadamj  • 

P. 

P. 

104 
6S 

62 
15 

28 
8 

184 
71 

•; 

Bot^e]l.BeUihiu' 

P. 
P. 

21 
68 

29 

11 
15 

53 
107 

^, 

,,          Uddingtton  Orammar  • 

P. 

63 

80 

25 

106 

^ 

ramboslang,  West  CoaU 
•Cambuinethan,  Wlahaw 

P. 

22 

12 

2 

86 

P. 

- 

_ 

Carluke 

P. 

62 

42 

15 

119 

* 

DalBlelHigh 

Qiaagow,  John  St.,  Bridgeton 

P. 

82 

04 

80 

X06 

P. 

169 

75 

28 

272 

j^ 

Kent  Road       •       •       ■ 

P. 

202 

46 

82 

909 

•1 

„         Our  Lady  and  8(.  Frands 

R.C. 

80 

88 

18 

75 

^         Provauside 

P. 

86 

82 

7 

125 

;;    ^w'hJSrr^'f-T'  : 

R.C. 

47 

25 

15 

87 

P. 

256 

112 

79 

447 

Woodtide-       -       .       - 

P. 

184 

79 

18 

2S1 

t* 

Oovan,  Bellahouiton  Academy     - 

P. 

09 

84 

27 

210 

„      DowanhiU  Practising 

i  R.C. 

47 

87 

7 

91 

,^ 

„      Psirfleld      .       -       .       . 

P. 

64 

40 

6 

100 

^ 

„      Partick,  Hamilton  Creacent 

,    P. 

86 

77 

22 

185 

II 

„      Pollokshlelda,  Albert  Boad- 

^• 

68 

80 

10 

107 

II 

„      Strathbungo 

1    P. 

84 

88 

17 

189 

Hamilton  ax  Low  Waters     •       ■ 

1    P. 

44 

14 

7 

65 

^^ 

lAnark  (B)  Grammar      • 
Larkhall  Academy 

P. 

50 

29 

28 

101 

^ 

P. 

81 

41 

— 

72 

J 

P. 

29 

17 

9 

65 

^ 

Marrhlll,  North  KelTinsida    -       - 
Old  Monkland.  Coatbndga     • 

P. 

89 

£ 

24 

161 

n 

P. 

66 

to 

116 

II 

Shetgetton,  Eastbauk   • 

P. 

17 

17 

10 

44 

It 

Sprlngbam 

P. 

28 

29 

- 

67 

Linlithgow 

P. 

78 

86 

8 

102 

n 

Bo'ness,  Anderson  Academy  • 

P. 

60 

44 

17 

121 

Orkney 

Kirkwall  (B) 

P. 

60 

27 

86 

112 

» 

Stromneas 

P. 

9 

19 

7 

85 

Perth 

Blairgowrie 

P. 

84 

18 

6 

68 

1* 

MouUb,  Pitlochry  .       .       .       . 

1     P. 

14 

9 

.7 

80 

Benfrew 

Cathctot.  Queen's  Park  -       •       • 

'    P. 

170 

180 

81 

381 

^ 

Eastwood,  Hhawlands  Academy    • 

;  ^• 

127 

56 

1ft 

197 

II 

Greenock  (R),  Holmscroft      - 

p- 

286 

126 

49 

460 

Paisley  (B),  Camphill 

Port  Olasgow  (B),  Jean  Street 

1  p. 

147 

83 

.. 

.     170 

„ 

P. 

80 

- 

80 

Bom 

♦Cromarty 

p. 

- 

- 

.. 

_ 

II 

Dingwall  Academy          -       •       - 

1  p. 

56 

85 

89 

180 

II 

Rosemarkie,  Fortrose  Academy    - 

;  P- 

35 

. 

- 

36 

Rosskeen,  luverffordon       „ 
Storuoway,  NicoTson  Institute      - 

!  P. 

29 

17 

20 

66 

n 

p. 

53 

74 

127 

^xburgh 

Jedburgh  (B)  Orammar  • 

1  p. 

55 

- 

- 

55 

Shetland 

Lerwick,  Andenon  Edod.  Inat.    - 

p. 

35 

to    - 

15  . 

70 

Stirling 

p. 

55 

17 

11 

83 

fatherland 

Clyne 

p. 

14 

21 

_ 

85 

Dornoch  Burgh       .... 

p. 

43 

_ 

.. 

48 

Ool«pie 

p. 

9 

6 

7 

21 

GuNpie,  Sutherland  INschuical     • 

24 

- 

.. 

24 

n 

Kildouan 

P, 

6 
8 

8 

4 

6 
6 

19 
18 

Laini 

p[ 

Total   -    .    - 

i£?       . 

9^ 

5^281 

14.606 

^•Vew  School— Gfaat  to  nn  ai  from  lit  Avgw^  1906. 
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Table  No.  7. 

List  of  Addittonal  Grants  paid  to  School  Boards  (under  Section  67,  Edncation 
(Scotland)  Act,  1872,  and  Section  1,  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1897),  during  the  year 
ended  31st  An|;^t,  1905. 


Nams  of  Board. 

COUNTT. 

Ybar  to 
Wnnv^CNDAT. 

AMOUNT. 

&    -8.    d. 

Aberdeen  (BoiKh)- 

Aberdeen 

1904 

4162      5      8 

Abenloor    -           - 

1906 

68    18      S 

Aberlonr     - 

Banff       . 

1904 

120      2      6 

Alrd]ie(BD»h)     - 

AUo»(Towii) 

Lanark    • 
Clackmannan 

M 

10S9      4      1 
476    18      8 

AUoft(Undwsnl)- 

—       »•                ' 

53    18      7 

Aiwtnither  Easter- 

Fife 

1906 

44    18    11 

Ross 

1904 

71      9      8 

Arbrorth(Baigh)- 

Forfar     - 

» 

698      4      2 

Ardnamnrchui 

Sutherland 

» 

21      0      8 

Assjnt 

101      7      8 

AachindolraadKeam     • 

Aberdeen 

n 

26      4      4 

.          , 

1906 

18      2      1 

Aachinleck"-           -          - 

'^,     :     ■ 

1904 

189    11      6 

AttchterderrMi 

1906 

178    11      0 

Avoch 

Ross 

1904 

41      9    11 

Banff  (Bujfgh) 

Banff 

» 

191      1      1 

Barrj 

Fortar     - 

n 

08      7    11 

Bwis 

Boss 

456      0     i 

Beath 

Fife 

1429      8      I 

Beith 

Ayr 

1906 

225      1      8 

fienholm     '-           1          i 

sSncardlne 

190      4    11 
41    19      9 

Berrle 

84      0      4 

BtgSET 

ImSbA    '- 

1904 

66    18      1 

Blantyre     - 

u 

1906 

806    19      1 

Boharm      - 

Banff 

1904 

17      8      6 

BoDhlll 

Dumbarton 

1906 

299      8      4 

BoneneiidCarrider 

Linlithgow 

1904 

788    iO      4 

Bothwell     - 

Lanark    - 

825      7    30 

Bower 

Caithness. 

81    10      4 

Boyndie      . 

Banff 

113      8      3 

?r«Aln(B0T«b)     - 

Forfar     - 

1906 

411      8      7 

Breaay'     .           - 

Shetland  • 

1904 

61    13      9 

Broaghtyir«T7     - 

Forfar     - 

1905 

240      I      1 

Cabnujh      -           - 

Banff       - 

1904 

88      0      8 

Gadder       . 

Lanark    • 

1905 

2U9    12      8 

Cilderhead. 

1904 

249    10      6 

g;2P^town(B«rgh) 

^sL' 

n 

606      5      9 
167    10    10 

_    »          - 

n 

1905 

173    15      8 

CtrdTOM     - 

Dnnibarton 

1904 

188    18    10 

Carluke      - 

Lanark    - 

1906 

185    17      5 

Ounock      . 

Fife 

1904 

44    14      8 

CUcbntnoMi 

Clackmannan 

110      8      9 

CUrkrton    . 

Unark    • 

98      2      9 

Clyne 

95    13    n 

Craig 

Forfar     . 

101    16      9 

^paton    . 

Edinburgh 

» 

19      2      6 

Creich 

Fife         - 

2    17      1 

Cromarty    - 

Boss 

1906 

63    19      2 

CronnWe    - 
^MdEumeM 

Elgin 
Orkney    - 

1904 

89      2      6 

7    18      0 

ftTiden       . 

Aberdeen 

100    16      7 

CnUen 

Banff 

1906 

179    18      5 

ComVodden. 

Argyll     - 

1904 

'IS    15      7 

^   :     : 

Fife 

1906 

•    51      0      6 

Lanark    • 

1904 

144      1      7 

JelUng       . 

Shetland' 

1112      5      3 
81      1      8 

^"^.  • 

Stirling  . 

1905 

98    16      8 

DmpiJ!     . 

Boss        - 

1904 

81    12      0 

fe??*      • 

Sutherland 

62    15      9 

Dwgaa      - 

Lanark    • 

1905 

25      5      4 

S«Wl«t  Water      - 

68    10      2 

Jralnle      - 

Elgin       ' 

19J4 

192    10      8 
847    11      8 

Dnlrinlab    - 

InTemeas 

•" 

2fi9    16      6 

D^mharton  (Bnnjhl 

Dumbarton 

629    13      1 

^inWeiJXMidwIrd) 

Dumfries 

1»i6 

50      4      « 

^ndee  (Aorgh)     - 

Forfar     . 

1904 

1517      0    10 

DttnlermllneCBnrgh) 

Fife 

1906 

970    14      7 

i^ipjce  .^^r^> 

805    15    10 

Stirling   ' 

^ 

89    .  8      7 

^onnottw  . 
^wmMneia 

Si"**"     • 

Kincardine 

1904 

91      8    10 

161    11    11 

Sutherland 

80      4      0 

Fife 

670      1      6 

Renfrew  - 

1906 

280      9      5 

Orkney    - 
Sutherland 

1904 
1903 

27      5      4 
18    14      7 

fi                • 

n 

1904 

88      0      4 

Digitized  by 


Google 
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NAMB  or  AOABD. 

OOUHTT. 

YBABTO          1 
WHIT-SUBDAT.  1 

ASfOCBl. 

I 

£    a.    d. 

^T&U-- 

Elgin       . 

1904 
»• 

8S9      S      1 
09      0     6 

BuSn          .          . 

» 

1S6      2    10 

Ensie 

Banff       - 

igo8         , 

127    11      8 

Brie  Mid  BendaU - 

Orkney    - 

1904             ! 

14      4     a 

Eyemoath  - 

Berwick  • 

H 

109    10      9 

~rMU    : 

Stirling    . 

i 

1906             1 

2942    14      7 
570      6      1 
077    IS    10 

Team 

Ro;; 

1904 

es    8  n 

Firth  and  StenaeM 

Fife 

n 

14S    17      1 

Orkney    - 

49      S      2 

Vordyoe      - 

Banff 

t» 

228      S      6 

Forfar  (Burgh)      - 
Forgne 

Forfar     - 
Aberdeen 

>i 

484      7      6 

8      8    10 

Forrea  (Burgh) 

Elgin       . 

(• 

62    17      4 

Fraaerhurgh 

Aberdeen 

n                    ' 

181    12    11 

Friockheim. 

Forfar     . 

lA.        1 

66      2      8 
23      7      4 

Oalrlo&     -          - 

Boll 

1901 

298      6      0 

QaletoD 

Ayr 

!♦ 

186      8      8 

GlghaandCarB     • 

Argyll      ■ 

•t                                i 

8    17    11 

Glrran  (Town) 
Olaanty      - 

Ayr 
Aigyll      . 

1906 
1904 

87    12    10 
47      0     4 

Olenbnoket 

Aberdeen 

M 

9      6      0 

Oolapie 

Sutherland 

S8    10     4 

Hamilton  (Burgh)  - 
HarrajandBiiaay- 

Stirling    • 
Lanark    - 
Orkney    • 

1905 
1904 

n 

808    11    11 

866      4      0 

96      6     9 

Harrto         -          - 

Invemcfls 

n 

399      8     8 

Hawick  (Burgh)    - 

Roxburgh 

1906 

556      9    10 

Hoy  and  Ckaenuay 
Huntly 
Inadk 
InTerurie    - 

Orkney    • 
Aberdeen 

n             ■ 
n 

• 

1904 

H 
» 

21  10  11 
209      0     9 

81  16  11 
184    18    10 

Irrine  (Burgh)      - 

Jedbuigfa(iargh)' 

Keig 

KeiM 

Ayr 
Roxburgh 

lA6 
ItMM 

856      7     6 
122      S      6 
12    10     7 

Ckithneaa 

1* 

69    16    10 

Keith 

Banff       • 

tf 

364    16     4 

Kelton 

Kirkcudbright 

,ni 

29      S     0 

Kennoway  • 
Kilbhrnie     - 

Fife 
Ayr 

1906 
1901 

84      3     6 
280    10     S 

KllbRUidon  and  Kilohatti 

Ul 

Argyll      . 

»i 

96    10     S 

Kllcalmooell 

n 

H 

16      2     1 

Kilmarnock  (Burgh) 

Ayr         - 

1906 

1184      6    11 
1186    12     4 

KUmnf      • 

luvemest 

1904 
1906 

82    12     tf 
80    IS     0 

Kilmnir  Batter     ' 

Rom" 

1904 
1906 

89    12     0 
66    16     4 

Kilren^y     - 

Fife 

1904 
1906 

206    16     P 
140    13     S 

KlU/th  (Town)     "• 
Klninmonth 

Sti'rllng    '• 
Aberdeen 

1904 
1906 

520    19     0 
26    15     6 

Klnlon 

Elgin       - 

1904 

16      0     7 

Klntore 

1906 

74      8     1 

Kirkcaldy  (Bunrti) 
KlrklnUlloch  (Town) 

Fife 
Dumbarton 

1904 
1906 

708      7     8 
441      9     i 

Kirkwall  (Burgh)  - 

Orkney    • 

1904 

170      1     6 
170     8     7 

Klrriemnfr  • 

Forfar     - 

*i 

Knockbain  • 

Rom 

» 

87    16     6 

Lady 

Orlcney    - 

87      9     9 

lAnark  (Buigh)    • 

Unark     - 

1906 

242    12     U 

Langholm  -          . 

Ihimfriea 

i« 

06    14     S 

Urbert       - 

Stirling    . 

1904 
1906 

1547    12     I 
1468    IS     S 

Lfirkhall     • 

Lanark    • 

n 

773      4    10 

1  AM  wade    • 

Edinburgh 

1904 

188     8     fi 

Caithness 

N 

257    17     i 

LeadhiUe     - 

Lanark    • 

M 

96    16     S 
706    10     9 
235     0     1 

Leith  (Burgh) 
Lerwick 

Edinburgh 

tf 

»                           1 

I^etdie 

Fife 

"  .                       1 

186     S     8 

Linlithgow . 

Unllthgow 

1906             1 

144    17    11 

ROM 

1904 

60     6     4 

T^Khcamm  • 

■ 

»•  _ 

64    17     5 

Lochgelly    - 
fiochs 

Fife 
Argyll      . 

ROM 

1906 
1904 

1 

866    10     7 
76    IS   10 
806    11    11 

Logic  Buchan 

1 

19     8     0 

I^e  Kadter 

Ross 

n 

17     6     3 

Tionmay 

Aberdeen 

»» 

107    11     4 

Loudoun      • 

Ayr 

M 

343     0   10 

Lyne  and  Megget  - 
Markinch    • 

PeeblM    - 
Fife 

1906 

12     7   11 
177     2     1 

Mamoch     - 

Banff       • 

1904 

120    11     5' 

Marrhill     - 
Maybole      • 
Meldram    - 

T^nark    - 
Aberdeen' 

n 

892     1  ' 
288     0    5 

1906 

7   17    « 

Mid-<3alder 

Edinburgh 

^«>*,Cr 

nJ!'  ''  ' 

i  Dy  ^ 
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Kami  or  board. 


Monifleth  • 
Monquhitter 
Montrow  (Roigh)  • 
MonTmuk  • 
Mortlach  • 
Malrktrk  • 
Moflvellmrgh  (Burgb) 

Nairn  (Bmrgfa) 

NesUng,  Ac. 

Newbunsh  - 

K6W  BjUi  - 

New  Deer   - 

NewhIUa     - 

MewMaeluur 

Kevr  MooklMid 

North  Uiet- 

Old  Cmniiock 

Old  Beer     • 

Old  KUpfttrIck 

Olrig 

Orphlr 

Paklej  (Burgh) 

Penicuik     • 

Ftoterlieed(Bargh) 

Peterhead  (Uuidwardl 

Plteligo 

Pitt  en  ween - 

Tort  Glasgow  (Bnrgh) 

Portree       * 

Pteetonpani 

Bathen 

BathTen     • 

Katlnjr 

Keeolis 

Bhynie 

BoaenuurUe 


B( 

Bothiemay  • 
Bouayaiid  BgUibay 

Bathenjen 

St.  Andrew*!  and  Deemeas 

flandatlnc,  Ac. 

fandwick    - 

Scoooie 

Selkirk  (Burgh) 

81 


Bhapaneay 
ShelUeetoi 


Sleat 

BoUort 

Boath  Ronaldflhaj  and  1 

flprlngbom- 

StenKdioU  . 

Stevenaion  - 

fiiobhiU 

Bionehooee- 

Btomoway  • 

Bteanraer  (Bnrgh)  • 

Strath 

Btxomneea  - 

Btroniay     - 

Ttftafc 

Tuheit 

Thnno 

Tmioimltiy- 

TlngwaD,  «c. 

ToQgoe 

Tbrphlohen- 

Toirylmni  - 

Tranent 

Tarriff 

Tyree 

Ujg  . 

Uut 

Vrqahart    - 
Urr  - 

Wini,8MidBeM,A 
WaUeandFtoitA- 

W»Uen 
Weniyia 
Wett  GaMer 
Wertray,  Ae. 
Whitbom    - 
Wick  (Borgb) 
Yen.         - 
YUua  Weill 


Bnrray 


County. 


Forfar  - 
Aberdeen 
Forfar  • 
Aberdeen 
Banff 

Edinburgh 

Nairn 
SbetUnd  - 
FUe 
Aberdeen 


Lanark 
Invemees 

Aberdeen 

Dumbarton 

GaithneM 

Orkney    - 

Renfrew    - 

Edinburgh 

Aberdeen 


Fife 
Benfrew 


InTomeee 

Haddington 

Aberdeen 

Banff 

Perth 

Boas 

Aberdeen 


Banff 
Orkney 

Lanark 

Orkney 

Shetland 

Orkney 

Fife 

Selkirk 

Orkney 

Lanark 

Stirling 

Invemeflfl 

Orkney 
Lanark 
InTemees 


Edinb 


iburgh 
Lanark 
Boh 
Wigtown 
InTemeas 
Orkney 


Cammees 

Clackmannan 

Shetland 

SntherUnd 

Linlithgow 

Fife 

Haddhigton 

Aberdeen 

ArgyU     - 


Elgin 

Kirkcudbright 
Shethmd  • 
Orkney   • 

Gaithnees 
Fife 

Edinburgh 
(^kney  - 
Linlithgow 
Caithness 
Shetland - 
Aberdem 


Ybab  to 

WBIT4UVDAT, 


1906 
lOOi 
1906 
1904 

)• 
1905 
1904 
1906 

n 
1904 
1906 
1904 


1906 
1904 


19U6 
1904 
1906 

n 
1904 


1906 

1904 
1908 
1904 


1906 


1904 
1906 


1904 

n 

1906 
1904 
1906 

1904 

1906 
1904 
1905 
1904 


1906 
1904 


1906 
1904 


1906 
1904 


1906 
1904 
19U6 

1004 

iditf 
1904 


Digi- 


Ajcount. 


£  s. 

17  2 

66  12 

679  16 

26  4 

118  19 

174  2 

28S  .  7 

296  12 

168  8 

117  7 

66  14 

87  6 
100  12 
192  14 

26  IS 

172  16 

440  19 

164  0 

6  IS 

1416  11 

29  9 

84  1 

1668  19 

88  9 
686  2 
196  9 
174  14 

90  1 

76  16 

460  9 

887  7 

102  6 

200  6 

182  6 

780  16 

16  9 

80  10 

96  12 

80  14 

84  12 


102 


24  17 

22  8 

688  16 

46  18 

78  16 

48  9 


164 


8 

62  1 

16  8 

666  17 

266  10 

102  14 

41  18 

112  4 

727  17 

76  1 

266  2 
99  18 
60  17 

747  8 

168  16 

146  4 

71  7 

66  7 

40  18 

82  7 

168  10 

267  11 


286 
100 


118  16 
246   8 


9 
271 


00  12 
225  19 


586 

28  8 

24  8 

166  19 

168  9 

47  2 

74  7 

42  1 

824  6 

268  15 

142  18 

200  16 

780  2 
:ed  blSl^jWb 

18  17 


d. 
6 
6 
1 
6 
8 
7 
4 
9 
6 
0 
2 
2 
8 
8 
8 
4 
0 
4 
6 
6 
4 
2 
2 
8 
2 
9 
6 
0 

10 
7 

11 
2 
4 
8 
4 
0 
2 
9 

10 
6 
8 
9 
4 

10 
8 
4 
9 

10 
4 
0 
1 
8 
0 

11 

10 
1 
8 
6 
6 

10 
8 

11 
2 
8 
8 
4 
0 
8 

10 
8 
5 
6 

11 
9 
1 
4 
9 
9 
9 
1 
2 
4 
1 
8 
0 
6 
1 
8 
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Tables. 

Summarised  Statistics  of  Annual  Grant  Schools. 

Table  No.  8. 


Showing  under  Counties  the  Population  in  1901,  the  Number  of  Day  Schooi-1 
(Elementary  and  Higher  Grade)  on  the  Annual  Grant  List  on  the  3U1 
August,  1905,  the  Accommodation,  and  the  Average  Number  of  Schoi^ars  on  im 
School  Rkgistkrs  during  year,  and  in  Average  Attendance  in  thoee  Schoot> 


Popula- 
tion 

II 

l! 

It 

Number  of  Schools,  <.e., 

fVJtnlDO- 
datlon. 

AToraeie 
Number 

>& 

ters 
dvrinK 
ymmr. 

Oouiitj. 

i 

1 

t 

Scbi.'-c 

is 
AKr> 

Aberdeen  -       • 

804,439 

63,997 

261 

6 

8 

18 

6 

5 

294 

74.9IM 

01,243 

54  la 

ArgyU       .       ■       . 

73,642 

13,708 

163 

- 

- 

3 

4 

- 

170 

19,979 

12.008 

19.:* 

Ayr    .       -       -       . 

254.468 

52.739 

151 

1 

— 

1 

18 

175 

57,682 

48.42 

fiil 

Banir 

1       61,488 

13,680 

75 

"~ 

- 

4 

6 

87 

18.900 

13»242  ! 

li.s^ 

Berwick    -       -       • 

80,824 

6,608 

49 

- 

- 

~ 

51 

8.088 

6.101 

i,i'i 

Bute  . 

18.787 

8.284 

21 

- 

- 

- 

2 

- 

28 

4.488 

8.871 

t^ 

Caithness  • 

88.870 

6.567 

64 

- 

— 

- 

66 

10,136 

Wj 

5-fT1 

Clackmannan  • 

88,020 

6,419 

17 

— 

- 

1 

* 

dO 

7,974 

M4s; 

l^>i 

Dumbarton 

118,866 

22,701 

55 

- 

- 

9 

- 

» 

28,617 

SS.448  ' 

Vk^ 

Dumfries  -       - 

72,671 

18,726 

95 

1 

— 

2 

106 

19,010 

18.600  1 

ll.f* 

Edinburgh 

488,706 

86,748 

132 

2 

2 

11 

18 

174 

0S.51S 

77,2K 

€7^ 

Elgin  or  Moray 

44,800 

8,894 

47 

2 

- 

1 

54 

12,140 

8,1« 

:.n. 

Fife    -       .        . 

218,840 

43,408 

146 

- 

— 

8 

- 

149 

58,200 

42jSaf 

ST 'J 

Forfar 

284,082 

58,405 

143 

- 

— 

7 

100 

67,611 

48,Si0 

41  TS 

Haddington      • 

88,665 

7,514 

40 

- 

- 

— 

2 

— 

42 

9.066 

7^. 

§•'2 

Inverness  • 

90,104 

16,905 

172 

1 

- 

9 

188 

22,006 

li^fn 

Itp 

Kincanine       - 

40,928 

6.481 

45 

1 

- 

52 

8,468 

6,990' 

5.1^ 

Kinross     • 

6.981 

1.288 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

1.446 

i.ur  • 

R 

Kirkcudbright  • 

89,383 

7,749 

64 

1 

- 

4 

— 

70 

10,764 

7,290 

' 

Lanark      - 

1,339,327 

256,6n 

319 

2 

1 

67 

894 

206,907 

296.nsi 

»,s-^ 

Linlithgow 

65,708 

14,705 

38 

- 

- 

- 

6 

47 

17,046 

14,797 

n.*< 

Nahn 

9,291 

1,623 

12 

- 

- 

- 

1 

14 

1,986 

I,ff74 

\U 

Orkney      - 

28,609 

4,S84 

61 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

61 

7,0» 

4.168 

S.i&1 

Peebles      • 

15,066 

2,618 

18 

- 

— 

•    1 

- 

21 

8.667 

M», 

\M 

Perth         .       - 

123.283 

21,787 

156 

2 

- 

fi 

8 

171 

28,015 

li,7«| 

nafi 

Renfrew    - 

268,980 

57,205 

76 

- 

- 

2 

18 

100 

50,805 

63^1X7  I 

45^ 

Ross  and  Cromarty 

76,450 

14,788 

186 

- 

- 

2 

- 

189 

18,845 

18,561 

lUfc 

Roxburgh  • 

48,81)4 

8.758 

64 

- 

- 

2 

1 

68 

11,754 

7J^' 

«,M1 

Selkirk      -       • 

23.356 

4,271 

20 

- 

- 

1 

2 

24 

^665 

8.872, 

S.SJ1 

ShetUnd   .       . 

!       28,166 

4.861 

60 

1 

- 

1 

- 

- 

62 

5,216 

3.980 

s^ 

Stirling     . 

142,291 

29,6% 

80 

- 

- 

2 

8 

91 

85,549 

28.758  { 

»J^ 

Sutherland 

21.440 

3,809 

50 

— 

- 

— 

- 

61 

5,W9 

3.310 

tss 

Wigtown  ... 

32,685 

6,577 

47 

- 

6 

- 

8 

50 

7,906 

&,»' 

i^ 

ToUl 

•    - 

j  4,472,108 

866,906 

2,882 

20 

66 

201 

60 

8,244 

991,418 

^l».7«| 

-^ 
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Statistiob  of  Amicual  Orant  ScaootS'-conHfimed. 

Tabls  25.— Tkn  Years'  Sumicart. 

PiTBUc  Schools. 


Yew. 

TMal 
Vaof 

KaoT 
Scholan 

Attaodmnoa. 

Bate  Of 
iDOomtpw 

Soliolar 

In 

Arenge 

AttemUnoe.* 

Bate  of 
iDOomtpor 

Bohoitt 
from  Local 

SooroM.* 

Atenfa 

18M        .          •          • 

•.7»> 

S19.980 

£   t.    d. 
a  10    si 

£    t.    d. 

0  x8    7 

£   t.   d. 
•  10  3! 

ia07 

•,739 

Sa9»9i9 

•  11    5* 

0  19  •! 

a  IX    4i 

laoe 

•,737 

535.636 

«  »•    3i 

019    8i 

axa   4 

ISM 

•f743 

54<H433 

•  13   84 

1    0    7i 

« 13  t! 

1900 

«t774 

547*^49 

•  15    oj 

1    a    •» 

a  14  "J 

1001 

•.788 

S55i3o« 

a  17    4i 

I   3  "4 

a  17   4 

lOOS 

•.786 

S6a,863 

a  18  iii 

1     5    H 

a  x8  11 

1906 

•.793 

58a,so3 

•  18    H 

1     5     if 

a  18   8 

190« 

•334 

59^.640 

3    0    a| 

1    4    61 

3   0   ai 

190S         •           •           . 

•.88a 

600,933 

3    3  "i 

1    5    9k 

3    3" 

Schools  Connbctkd  with  Church  or 

Scotland. 

1896       ..         . 

37 

5.«37 

£    «.    d. 
•    6    3* 

£    t.    d. 

014   64 

£   I.   ^ 

a    7"i 

1897 

34 

4.7a» 

a    6    8 

0  13    9* 

>    5    3l 

1896 

33 

4.730 

•    8    9l 

0  14  "J 

•    7    4 

1889 

3« 

4.»«S 

a  tx    3 

016    ai 

a  11    li 

1900 

•7 

4.J04 

«  14    4 

0  x8    q| 

a  11   5 

1001 

•4 

3.884 

•  15    61 

0  19    i4 

a  15   si 

190S 

ai 

3.67X 

•IS    oj 

018    3i 

a  13  "i 

1908 

ao 

3.630 

a  13  11* 

0  17  id 

ax.  9l 

1904 

s8 

3.3*4 

a  18    3 

0  19    5 

a  15   4      i 

1906 

ao 

3.a77 

a  19  i<4 

Q  19    ai 

a  17   4       1 

United  Free  Church  Schools. 

1896         .•           . 

3.561 

£    «.    d. 

8    8a 

£    t.    d. 

0  13    9l 

£  1.  d. 
a   8   3l 

1897 

3.19a 

•    7    iJ 

0  13    oi 

a   9   7i 

1806 

3.«56 

a  ir    6i 

0  16    5 

a  10   si 

1899 

9.533 

a  10    5f 

0  15    6 

aio   6i 

1900 

a.706 

a  x6    0 

0  17    o4 

a  17    3i 

1901 

1.814 

300 

0  17    3 

3    I    3» 

1902 

1.814 

a  19  ro 

I    a    4 

3    «   3 

1908 

1.830 

a  19    4f 

I     1     Q 

a  17   « 

1904 

1.796 

3    8    3 

1    7    4 

3    S   3« 

1006         •.           . 

1.770 

3    8    li 

1    5    6i 

3    69l 

Episcopal  >ScnooLS. 

1896         .           -           • 

71 

ii,5ax 

£  t.    d. 

a    0    6| 

£   «.    d. 
0  11    3I 

X  19  6 

1897 

71 

11.535 

I    X9   K^ 

0  XI    o4 

X  19  tol 

1806 

7« 

11.355 

a    a  xo 

0  la    x4 

a    1  9k 

1809 

68 

10,874 

•    4    oi 

0  XX    a 

•    3   Si 

1900 

68 

10,86a 

«    4    4l 

0  XI    x4 

a    3«4 

1901 

67 

10*691 

«    5    61 

0  xa    3i 

a   6ioi 

1902 

66 

K.730 

a    5  loj 

0  XI    ai 

a    6  <9 

1908 

66 

10,995 

•    4iif 

0  xo    7i 

a    5   •* 

1904 

66 

10,911 

a    8    6f 

0  X9    ai 

a   6   9i 

1906         .           -           . 

66 

10^878 

a    9    9 

0  10    4i 

a    9    'i 

*  Calculated  on  complete  annual  retarns  only. 
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Table  25. — Ten  Years'  Summary — continued. 
Roman  Catholic  Schools. 


Yew. 

Total 
No.  of 
SchooU 

*.•«-•           Rate  Of 
vS^        Inoome  per 

Rate  of 
Inoome  per 

Seholar 
fromLoeal 

Sources.* 

Rate  of 

Expenditure 

perSoholar  In 

arerage 
Attendance.* 

i89e 

183 

49>933 

£   t.    d. 
2    x  ixf 

£«.    d. 
0  xa    5| 

£  «.   d. 

2      I    III 

1807 

X84 

5».374 

224 

0  13    li 

a    a    5* 

1888 

1 

187 

53H»aa 

a    2  XX 

0  xa    4I 

a    3    1 

1    1890 

188 

541079 

2    4    9l 

0  XX    6| 

a    4    6* 

{     1900 

189 

55>i>9 

a    4i«J 

0  X2      xl 

a    5    6i 

i     1901 

X89 

56,484 

a    6  XX 

0  13  sl 

2    6  XX} 

[    1902 

X90 

58,705 

266 

0  X2     Bi 

270 

I    1903 

19a 

6x,7i3 

2    6  XI 

0  X3    o| 

a    6    8i 

\    1904 

196 

65.963 

2    6    8f 

0   X2      X| 

a    6    8i 

'    1905 

aox 

68.993 

»    8    5! 

0   XX      X 

a  *8    7 

1                         Undenominational  and  other  Schools. 

1 

1896       . 

90 

".387 

£    «.    d. 
2  17    4^ 

£    «.    d. 

'    3    ol 

£   «.    d. 
a  17    xi 

1897        . 

84 

10.464 

2  19    9^ 

1    6    5 

a  17    9i 

'    1806        • 

1 

77 

xo^oao 

a  19    oj 

1    4    3 

a  16    5* 

i    1809 

74 

8,906 

309 

1    4    3* 

2  19    0} 

1900       - 

7« 

8,998 

3    4    5l 

1     7    4i 

3    a    5 

1901 

69 

8,199 

3    3    i| 

X    XO   IX 

3    4    7 

'    1902        . 

1 

78 

8,718 

3    4    4i 

X    6  III 

3    3  "J 

1908 

74 

8,6x8 

3    3    4i 

I    6    o| 

3    a    4* 

1904 

69 

7.635 

3    9    81 

I    9    3 

3    8    9* 

1905        . 

69 

8.530 

3    9    4f 

1    6    3* 

3    8  111 

Summary  under  Years. 

1896       • 

3,iao 

607,5x8 

£«.    d. 

298 

£«.    d, 

0  18    0 

£«.    d. 
a    9    6t 

1897       • 

3t"9 

6xx,ao5 

2  xo    6| 

0  18    6} 

a  XO    5l 

1886       • 

3»"3 

6x8,3x9 

2  XX    5 

0  18  11} 

a  IX    3* 

1809       • 

3t"» 

6ax,o40 

2  la    9i 

0  19    8 

a  xa    8i 

1900       • 

3ti35 

629.038 

2  X4     X 

1    1    i| 

a  X3  xi} 

1901       . 

•3,X4X 

636,374 

2x6    3i 

X      2   XO 

a  16    3l 

1002       • 

3i»45 

646,5ox 

a  17    7i 

I    3  10 
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EDUCATION   (SCOTLAND). 

TRAINING    OF   TEACHERS. 


Note. 

The  system  in  operation  for  the  training  of  Teachers  in  Scot- 
land has  recently  undergone  considerable  modification,  and 
under  the  conditions  introduced  by  the  Minute  of  30th  January 
1905  (aee  page  550),  further  developments  may  be  looked  for  in, 
the  near  mture. 

The  nature  of  the  changes  made  may  be  gathered  from  a 
perusal  of  the  Circular  letters  of  the  Department,  copies  of  which 
are  printed  below  (see  pages  561  to  585). ' 

Ab  a  result,  the  persons  dealt  with  may  be  regarded  as  falling 
into  three  classes. 

1.  Those  who  have  passed  the  preliminary  examination  of 

the  Universities  or  hold  Leaving  Certiiicates  exempt- 
ing therefrom. 
These  may  be  either : — 

(a)  King's  Students,  who  receive  their  further  general 
education  at  the  Universities,  and  their  pro- 
fessional instruction  in  classes  provided  by  the 
recognised  King's  Students'  Committees, 
or, 
(6)  University  King's  Scholars,  who  diflFer  from  the 
foregomg  omy  in  receiving  their  professional 
instruction  at  the  Training  Colleges.  They  are 
regarded  for  the  purposes  of  grant  as  Traming 
Collie  Students. 

2.  Those  who  having  passed  the  King's  Scholarship  Examina- 

tion in  the  1st  or  2nd  class,  but  not  the  Universities 
Prelimini^  Examination,  are  admitted  to  a  Training 
College.  These  students  receive  the  whole  of  their 
instruction  (both  professional  and  non-professional)  in 
the  Training  Colleges. 

3.  Those  who  having  passed  the  King's  Scholarship  Examina- 

tion have  failed  to  obtain  acunission  to  the  Training 
Colleges,  or  have  elected  not  to  enter,  and  others  quah- 
fied  as  Assistant  Teachers  under  Article  79  of  the  Code. 
These  are  dependent  for  their  professional  instruction 
upon  the  schools  in  which  they  are  employed  and  for 
their  instruction  in  other  subjects  upon  their  own 
efforts  or  upon  such  provision  as  can  be  made  for  them 
in  classes  established  under  Article  91  (d)  of  the  Code, 
particulars  in  regard  to  which  will  be  found  in  the 
Circular  letter  of  the  Department  No.  294  printed 
below  (see  page  586).  They  are  examined  for  Teachers' 
Certificates  at  the  Certificate  Examination  for  Acting 
Teachers,  the  Syllabus  of  which  viU  b^  found  on 
page  655. 
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Minute    or    30th    January,    1905,   Pboyidinq    for    XEns 

ESTABUSHMENT    OF    COMMITTEES    FOB    THE    TRAININQ     OF 
TEAOHEB& 


MEMORANDUM. 


The  oDject  which  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  has  in  view  in 
establishing  Committees  for  the  training  of  teachers  under  the 
provisions  of  the  accompanying  Minute,  is  to  enlarge  and 
laiprove  ATJating  fociUties  t<x  the  training  of  teachera 

Id  doin^  so,  he  desires  at  the  same  time  to  ensure  that  that 
training  wall  be  brought  into  as  close  connection  with  the 
University  organizations  as  the  attainments  of  the  students 
upon  entering  admit  of,  and  to  provide  means  whereby  School 
Boards  and  others  directly  interested  in  the  question  of  the 
supply  of  teachers  shall  be  in  a  position  to  secure  due  considera- 
tion tor  their  views. 

The  Secretary  for  Scotland  recognises  to  the  full  the  value  of 
the  services  rendered  to  the  country  by  various  Church  organiza- 
tions, in  the  administration  of  funos  for  the  traininjif  of  teachers 
in  the  case  of  the  existing  Training  Coll^ea  The  Minute, 
therefore,  makes  no  change  necessary  in  the  position  of  these 
Colleges,  but  it  provides  a  means  whereby  transference  of 
management  to  the  newly  constituted  Committees  may  be  easily 
effected  under  adequate  guarantees  for  the  continuance  of  the 
religious  instruction  at  present  given  in  these  Collies. 

Dover  House,  WhitehaU,  S.W. 

30th  January  1905. 


Minute  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  in 
Scotland,  dated  the  30th  Januakt,  1905,  providing  for 
the  Establishment  of  Committees  for  the  Tbaining  of 
Teachers.  

At  Dover  House,  WhitehaU,  the  SOth  day  of  Janwiry,  1905, 

BY  THE  LORDS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  HIS 
MAJESTY'S  MOST  HONOURABLE  PRIVY  COUNCIL 
ON  EDUCATION  IN  SCOTLAND. 


Resolvedi^^'^ 

I.  That  there  shall  be  established  in  'c6nnecti6n  with  the 
Univetsities  of  St.  Andrews,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen  and  Edinburgh 
respectively,  a  Committee  for  the  Training  of  Teachers,  these 
Committees  to  be  constituted  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  the 
schedule  to  this  Minute. 
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II.  Each  Committee  shall  appoint  their  own  Chairman,  and 
fix  their  own  quorum,  and  may  delegate  such  parts  of  their 
duties  as  they  may  see  fit  to  Sub-Committees  composed  of 
members  of  their  own  body  with  or  without  added  members  as 
may  seem  to  the  said  Committee  to  be  adidsable. 

IIL  Each  Committee  shall  have  power  to  provide,  whether  in 
University  Classes  or  otherwise,  courses  of  instruction  suitable 
for  the  training  of  teachers  (including  teachers  for  Secondary 
Schools).  These  courses  may  include,  if  the  Committee  so 
determine,  instruction  in  religious  subjects.  They  shall  be  held 
in  towns  where  a  University  or  a  part  of  a  University  is  situated, 
but  the  Committee  shall  also  have  power  to  institute,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Department,  subsidiary  courses  of  training  at 
approved  centres  in  connection  with  either  a  Secondary  or  a 
Higher  Grade  School. 

IV.  Each  Committee  shall  further  have  power  to  acquire  by 
purchase,  or  to  secure  by  lease,  suitable  premises  for  the  purpose 
ot  the  aforesaid  training,  and  to  provide  the  necessary  apparatus 
and  equipment.  A  Committee  may  also  establish  or  may  sub- 
sidise on  such  conditions  as  may  be  agreed  upon,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Department,  one  or  more  hostels  for  the  residence 
of  the  students  under  their  charge,  and  may  make  such  main- 
tenance allowances  to  individual  students  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary.  But  each  student  who  receives  such  assistance  shall 
be  taken  bound  to  render  service  in  such  class  of  schools  and  for 
such  periods  as  may  be  from  time  to  time  prescribed  by  the  said 
Committee. 

V.  Each  Committee  may  receive  for  training  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  to  payment  of  fees  or  otherwise  as  may  be 
deemed  expedient  by  the  said  Committee  any  persons  who  are 
duly  qualified  accoraing  to  the  regulations  of  the  Department  for 
the  time  being. 

YI.  Each  Committee  shall  have  power  to  appoint  officers  at 
suitable  salaries  either  for  purposes  of  instruction  or  of  disci[>line, 
and  to  prescribe  courses  ot  studies  for  the  students  collectively 
or  for  individual  students,  as  well  as  to  make  regulations  for  the 
proper  behaviour  and  conduct  of  the  students. 

VII.  It  shall  be  a  condition  of  Parliamentary  Grant  to  any 
School  Board  or  of  a  Grant  under  any  Minute  of  the  Department 
to  any  endowed  school  that  the  School  Board  or  the  Governors, 
as  the  case  may  be,  shall  grant  to  the  Committees  instituted 
under  this  Minute  such  access  to  their  schools  and  such  facilities 
for  practice  in  teaching  as  may  be  agreed  upon  or  as  may,  if 
necessary,  be  determined  by  the  Department,  who  shall  also 
determine  what  payment  shaU  be  made  for  the  use  of  such 
schools. 

VIII.  From  and  after  the  31st  July,  1905,  grants  for  the 
training  of  King's  Students  shall  cease  to  be  payable  to  the 
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existing  local  King's  Studentship  Committees,  but  the  Commit- 
tees constituted  under  this  Minute  shall  come  in  place  of  the 
said  local  Committees  as  regards  any  responsibilities  undertaken 
by  the  said  local  Committees  towards  Students  in  training,  or 
towards  officers  employed  in  their  instruction,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose each  of  the  Committees  now  constituted  shall  receive  from 
the  corresponding  local  Committee  any  balance  of  funds  derived 
from  the  grants  of  the  Department  remaining  in  the  himds  of 
the  said  local  Committee  at  the  said  date. 

IX.  In  the  event  of  the  body  of  management  of  any  existing 
Training  College  or  Collies  resolving  to  demit  its  powers  (S 
management  in  favour  of  any  of  the  Committees  constituted 
under  this  Minute,  and  to  transfer  to  the  said  Committee  the 
College  premises  and  equipment,  the  Committee  shall  have 
power  to  receive  the  same,  and  to  pav  therefor  such  purchase 
money  or  annual  rent  as  may  be  agreea  upon,  providea  always 
that  no  payment  shall  be  made  for  the  purchase  or  rent  of  any 
premises  which  are  held  in  trust  by  the  said  body  of  management 
for  the  purpose  of  training  teachers. 

X  In  the  event  of  any  such  transference,  the  Committee  shall 
be  bound  to  take  over  the  existing  staflF  of  the  Training  Coll^|e 
or  Colleges  concerned  on  the  terms  of  their  present  engagements, 
but  shall  be  at  liberty  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  any 
officer  upon  giving  due  notice,  provided  always  that  in  the  event 
of  its  being  resolved  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  any  officer 
who  has  been  employed  on  the  staff  of  anv  Collie  for  a  period 
of  ten  years  or  over,  the  Committee  shall  be  bound  to  grant  him 
such  pension  or  retiring  allowance  as  he  might  reasonably  have 
looked  for  had  he  continued  in  the  service  of  the  transferring 
body  of  management 

XI.  When  a  Training  College  so  transferred  is  the  property  of, 
or  is  held  in  trust  by,  the  representatives  of  any  Chiffch  or 
religious  denomination,  it  shall  be  a  condition  of  such  transfer- 
ence that  provision  shall  be  made  therein  for  religious  instmction 
in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  said  Church  or  denomi- 
nation, to  an  extent  not  less  than  that  which  is  at  present 
customary  in  the  CoU^e  so  transferred,  which  instruction  may 
either  be  provided  by  tne  accepting  Committee  or  the  transfer- 
ring Chiurch  or  denomination  as  may  be  agreed  between  them, 
and  farther,  where  the  accepting  Committee  undertake  to  pro- 
vide such  instruction  on  their  own  behalf,  it  shall  be  a  condition 
that  they  also  undertake  to  afford  ade(]^uate  &cilities  for  the 
periodical  inspection  of  the  said  instruction  by  duly  accredited 
representatives  of  the  transferring  Church  or  denomination 
under  conditions  to  be  determined  by  the  Department 

XII.  Where  a  Training  College  is  transferred  as  set  forth  in 
the  preceding  section,  the  accepting  Committee  shall  co-opt,  as 
fuUy  privileged  members,  representatives  of  the  said  Church  or 
denomination,  as  provided  in  the  annexed  Schedula 
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XIIL  Each  local  Committee  ^shall  appoint  an  executive 
officer,  who,  subject  to  the  instructions  of  the  Committee,  shall 
discharge  the  mnctions  of  Director  of  Studies,  and  who,  with 
such  assistance  as  may  be  necessary,  shall  be  responsible  to  the 
Committee  for  the  due  observance  of  the  Committee's  regula- 
tions as  to  the  conduct  of  the  students. 

XIY.  The  I  Committee  shall  receive  such  grants  as  may  be 
allowed  by  the  Code  in  respect  of  students  who  fulfil  the  condi- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Code  for  the  receipt  of  Parliamentary 
Grants  for  the  training  of  teachers  (Articles  83-99  of  the  Code). 
Such  further  sum  as  may  be  required  to  balance  the  expenditure 
approved  by  the  Department  shall  be  provided  from  the  balance 
of  the  ^nt  remaining  undistributed  under  Article  3  of  Their 
Lordships*  Minute  of  25th  April,  1904.  (See  Appendix  to  this 
Minute.) 

XV.  Before  the  1st  October  in  each  year  or  such  other  date 
as  the  Department  from  time  to  time  determine,  each  Committee 
shall  submit  to  the  Department  an  estimate  of  their  expenditure, 
whether  capital  or  otner,  for  the  next  financial  year  and  no 
expenditure  shall  be  incurred  by  the  Committee  till  that  estimate 
has  been  approved  by  the  Department,  nor  shall  any  expenditure 
in  excess  of  that  estimate  be  incurred  without  the  previous 
sanction  of  the  Department. 

XVI.  So  long  as  this  Minute  shall  remain  in  force,  members 
appointed  or  elected  to  serve  on  the  several  Committees  under 
the  provisions  of  the  respected  divisions  of  the  annexed  Schedule 
shall  remain  in  office  until  such  date  is  fixed  by  the  Department 
for  the  appointment  and  election  of  new  Committees,  provided 
that  new  Committees  shall,  so  far  as  practicable  and  convenient, 
be  appointed  and  elected  once,  and  not  oftener  than  once  in 
every  three  years.  Any  casual  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of 
resignation  of  any  member  shall  be  fiiled  up  according  to  the 
tenour  of  the  respective  divisions  of  the  annexed  Schedule  by  the 
body  or  bodies  who  appoint  or  elect  such  member. 

XVII.  The  powers  of  the  Committees  under  this  Minute 
shall  be  exercised  subject  to  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Department,  and  laid  upon  the  table  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament. 

XVIII.  This  Minute  shaU  not  come  into  force  till  it  shall 
have  been  submitted  to  Parliament,  and  shall  have  lain  on  the 
table  of  both  Houses  for  at  least  one  calendar  month,  and  all 
modifications  of  the  same  which  may  be  proposed  subsequently 
shall  be  submitted  to  Parliament  in  Uke  manner. 


SCHEDULE  TO  MINUTE. 


St.  ANDREwa 
(1)  The  Committee  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  connection 
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wii.h  the  University  of  St  Andrews  shall  be  constituted  as 
follows : — 

(2)  Four  members  to  be  elected  by  the  University  Court  of 
the  University  of  St.  Andrews,  at  least  three  of  these  to  be 
chosen  from  among  the  members  of  the  Senatus  of  that  Uni- 
versity, and  at  least  one  of  the  three  to  be  a  member  of  the 
teachuig  staff  of  University  College,  Dundee. 

(S)  One  member  representing  the  Dundee  Technical  Institute 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Governors  of  that  institution. 

(4)  Three  members  representing  the  School  Board  of  Dundee 
<to  be  appointed  by  the  said  School  Board. 

(5)  Three  members,  representing  School  Boards  in  the  county 
of  Fife*  to  be  elected  by  the  Chairmen  of  the  School  Boards  in 
the  said  county  at  a  meeting  convened  for  the  purpose  by 
His  Majesty's  Inspector  for  the  District. 

(6)  Four  members,  being  two  members  repiesenting  School 
Boards  in  each  of  the  counties  of  Perth*  and  Forfer*  to  be 
elected  for  each  county  in  the  manner  aforesaid  by  the  Chairmen 
of  School  Boards  other  than  the  School  Board  of  Dundee. 

(7)  Two  members,  being  one  member  representing  School 
Boards  in  each  of  the  counties  of  Stirling*,  and  Kinross  and 
Clackmannan  conjointly,  to  be  elected  for  each  county  in  the 
manner  aforesaid. 

(8)  Two  members  representing  the  Managers  of  the  more 
important  Secondary  Schools  within  the  distncts  of  the  School 
Boards  represented  on  the  Committee,  that  is  to  say  (a)  those 
Secondary  Schools  which  are  in  receipt  of  a  grant  imder  any 
Minute  of  the  Department,  and  (6)  those  Secondary  Schools 
under  the  inspection  of  the  Department,  which,  although  not  in 
receipt  of  any  such  grant,  have  an  average  attendance  of  not 
less  that  150  pupils,  these  members  to  be  elected  at  a  joint 
meeting  convened  for  the  purpose  by  His  Majesty's  Chief 
Inspector  for  the  Southern  Division  and  consisting  of  one 
representative  from  the  Managers  of  each  School. 

(9)  The  members  enmnerated  above  shall  constitute  a  pro- 
visional Committee  which  shall  further  co-opt  as  members  three 
persons  actively  engaged  in  the  work  of  education  in  Schools  or 
Colleges  within  the  Coimties  and  Burghs  represented  on  the 
Committee.  The  election  of  these  members,  of  whom  at  least 
one  shall  be  engaged  in  teaching  in  a  school  under  the  Code, 
and  one  in  a  Secondary  School,  shall  be  made  by  the  provisional 
Committee  after  consideration  of  any  representations  that  may 
be  made  to  them  on  the  subject  by  associations  of  teachers  or  by 
other  bodies  or  individuals  interested  in  the  work  of  education. 

*  These  counties  are  also  represented  on  one  or  more  of  the  Committees 
connected  with  other  University  centres. 
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•  (10)  His  Mf^ty'js  Chiaf  Iiuipeetor  of  Schools  for  the  Southern 
Division  shall  be  the  Departmeat's  assessor  on  the  Committee, 
shall  reoeive  notice  of  all  meetings  of  the  Committee  or  of  their 
Sub-Committees,  and  may  take  part  in  any  proceedings  of  the 
Committee  or  their  Sub-Committees,  except  that  he  shall  not  be 
entitled  to  vote. 


Glasgow. 

(1)  The  Committee  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  connection 
with  the  University  of  Glasgow  shall  be  constituted  as 
follows: — 

C2)  Five  members  to  be  elected  by  the  University  Court  ot 
the  ITniversity  of  Glasgow,  at  least  three  of  these  to  be  chosen 
from  among  tne  members  of  the  Senatus  of  that  University. 

(3)  Four  members,  being  one  member  representing  each  of 
the  following  institutions,  viz.,  the  Glasgow  and  West  of 
Scotland  Technical  College,  the  Glasgow  School  of  Art^  the 
Athenaeum  Commercial  College,  and  the  West  of  Scotland 
Agrictiltural  College,  each  member  to  be  appointed  by  the  . 
Governors  of  the  institution  he  represents. 

(4)  Three  members  representing  the  School  Board  of  Glasg:ow, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  said  School  Board. 

(6)  Two  members  representingthe  School  Board  of  Govan,  to 
be  appointed  by  the  said  School  Board. 

(6)  Three  members  representing  School  Boards  in  the  county 
of  Lanark  to  be  elected  bv  the  Chairmen  of  the  School  Boards 
in  the  said  county^  other  than  the  School  Boards  of  Gla$gow  and 
Govan,  at  a  meetm^  convened  for  the  purpose  by  His  Majesty's 
Inspector  for  the  District 

(7)  Eight  members,  being  two  members  representing  School 
Boanls  in  each  of  the  counties  of  Ayr,  Renfrew,  Dumbarton,  and 
Argyle,  to  be  elected  for  each  county  in  the  maimer  aforesaic. 

(8)  Seven  members,  being  one  member  representing  School 
Boards  in  each  of  the  counties  of  Kirkcudbright,  and  Wigtown, 
and  also  of  Dumfries,*  Stirling,*  Perth,*  Inverness,*  Ross,*  to 
be  elected  for  each  county  in  the  manner  aforesM^'id. 

[NoTis.~This  paramph  has  been  amended  by  the  Minute  of  4th  July, 
1905.    (^M  page  560.)  ] 

(9)  Three  members  representing  the  Managers  ot  the  more 
important  Secondary  Schools  within  the  districts  of  the  School 
Boards  represented  on  the  Committee,  that  is  to  say,  (a)  those 

*  These  coonties  are  also  represented  on  one  or  more  of  the  Committees 
cODQected  with  other  University  centres. 
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Secondary  Schools  which  are  in  receipt  of  a  grant  under  any 
Minute  of  the  Department,  and  (b)  those  Secondary  Schools 
under  the  inspection  of  the  Department,  which,  although  not  in 
receipt  of  any  such  grant,  have  an  average  attendance  of  not 
less  than  150  pupils,  these  members  to  be  elected  at  a  joint 
meeting  convened  for  the  purpose  by  His  Majesty's  Chiei  Inspec- 
tor for  the  Western  Division  and  consisting  of  one  representa- 
tive from  the  Managers  of  each  School 

^10)  The  members  enumerated  above  shall  constitute  a  pro- 
visional Committee  which  shall  further  co-opt  as  members  three 
persons  actively  engaged  in  the  work  of  education  in  Schools  or 
Colleges  within  the  Counties  and  Burghs  represented  on  the 
Committee.  The  elecction  of  these  members,  of  whom  at  least 
one  shall  be  engaged  in  teaching  in  a  School  imder  the  Code 
and  one  in  a  Secondary  School,  shall  be  made  by  the  provisional 
Committee  after  consideration  of  any  representations  that  may 
be  made  to  them  on  the  subiect  by  associations  of  teachers 
or  by  other  bodies  or  individuals  interested  in  the  work  of 
education. 

(11)  The  provisional  Committee  shall  further  co-opt  as  mem- 
bers representatives  of  the  Church  or  denomination  which  has 
been  responsible  for  the  management  of  any  Training  College 
which  is  to  be  transferred  to  their  charge,  the  number  of 
members  so  co-opted  being  settled  by  agreement,  or,  in  the  case 
of  a  difference  of  opinion,  by  reference  to  the  Department. 

(12)  His  Majesty's  Chief  Inspector  of  Schools  for  the  Western 
Division  shall  be  the  Department's  assessor  on  the  Committee, 
shall  receive  notice  of  all  meetings  of  the  Committee  or  of  their 
Sub-Committees  and  may  take  part  in  any  proceedings  of  the 
Committee  or  their  Sub-Committees,  except  that  he  shall  not 
be  entitled  to  vote. 


Abxiudeen. 


(1)  The  Committee  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  connection 
with  the  University  of  Aberdeen  shall  be  constituted  as 
follows : — 

(2)  Five  members  to  be  elected  by  the  University  Court  of 
the  University  of  Aberdeen,  at  least  tmee  of  these  to  be  chosen 
from  among  the  members  of  the  Senatus  of  that  University. 

^3)  Two  members,  being  one  member  representing  each  of  the 
following  institutions,  viz.,  Robert  Gordon's  Collie  and  the 
North  of  Scotland  Agricultural  College,  each  member  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Governors  of  the  institution  he  represents. 

(4)  Three  members  representing  the  School  Board  of  the 
Burgh  of  Aberdeen,  tg  be  appointed  by  the  said  School  Board. 
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(5)  Three  members  representii^  School  Boards  in  the  county 
of  Aberdeen  to  be  electea  by  the  Chairmen  of  the  School  Boards 
in  the  said  comity,  other  tlian  the  School  Board  of  the  Burgh  of 
Aberdeen,  at  a  meeting  convened  for  the  purpose  by  His 
Majesty's  Inspector  for  the  District. 

(6)  Fourteen  members,  being  two  members  representing 
School  Boards  in  each  of  the  counties  of  Kincardine,  Bann, 
El^n  and  Nairn  conjointly,  Inverness,*  Ross,*  Sutherland, 
Caithness  to  be  electea  for  ea'ch  county  in  the  manner  afore- 
said. 

(7)  Three  members,  being  one  member  representing  School 
Boards  within  each  of  the  counties  of  Formr,*  Orkney  and 
Shetland  respectively,  to  be  elected  for  each  county  in  the 
manner  aforesaid. 

(8)  One  member  representing  the  Managers  of  the  more 
important  Secondary  Schools  within  the  districts  of  the  School 
Boards  represented  on  the  Committee,  that  is  to  say  (a)  those 
Secondary  Schools  which  are  in  receipt  of  a  grant  under  any 
Minute  of  the  Department,  and  (6)  those  Secondary  Schools 
under  the  inspection  of  the  Department,  which,  although  not  in 
receipt  of  any  such  grant,  have  an  average  attendance  of  not 
less  than  150  pupils,  this  member  to  be  elected  at  a  joint  meet- 
ing convened  for  the  purpose  by  His  Majesty's  Chief  Inspector 
for  the  Northern  Division  and  consisting  of  one  representative 
from  the  Managers  of  each  School. 

(9)  The  members  enumerated  above  shall  constitute  a  pro- 
visional Committee  which  shaU  further  co-opt  as  members  tnree 
persons  actively  engaged  in  the  work  of  education  in  Schools  or 
Colleges  within  the  counties  and  Burghs  represented  on  the 
Committee.  The  election  of  these  members,  of  whom  at  least 
one  shall  be  engaged  in  teaching  in  a  School  under  the  Code 
and  one  in  a  Secondary  School,  shall  be  made  by  the  provisional 
Committee  after  consideration  of  any  representations  that  may 
be  made  to  them  on  the  subject  by  associations  of  teachers  or 
other  bodies  or  individuals  interested  in  the  work  of  education. 

(10)  The  provisional  Committee  shall  further  co-opt  as  mem- 
bers representatives  of  the  Church  or  denomination  which  has 
been  responsible  for  the  management  of  any  Training  College 
which  is  to  be  transferred  to  their  charge,  the  number  of 
members  so  co-opted  bein^  settled  by  agreement,  or,  in  the  case 
of  a  difference  of  opinion,  by  reference  to  the  Department. 

(11)  His'^Maiesty's  Chief  Inspector  of  Schools  for  the  Northern 
Division  shall  be  tne  Department's  assessor  on  the  Committee, 
shall  receive  notice  of  all  meetings  of  the  Committee  or  of  their 
Sub-Committees,  and  may  take  part  in  any  proceedings  of  the 

*  Those  comities  are  also  represented  on  one  or  more  of  the  Committees 
connected  with  other  Uniyersity  centres. 
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Committee  or  their  Sub-Committees,  except  that  he  shall  not  be 
entitled  to  vote.  ; — 

Note. — Should  it  eventually  be  found  expedient  to  establish 
a  centre  of  training  at  Inverness,  a  separate  Committee  may  be 
formed  of  representatives  of  School  Boards  in  the  North  High- 
land Counties  with  the  addition  of  representatives  from  two  or 
more  of  the  Universities  and  from  recognised  central  insti- 
tutiona 


EDTNBtTRGH. 


(1)  The  Committee  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  connection 
with  the  University  of  Edinbuigh  shall  be  constituted  as 
follows : — 

(2)  Five  members  to  be  elected  by  the  University  C-ourt  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  at  least  thiree  of  these  to  be  chosen  from 
among  the  members  of  the  Senatus  of  the  University. 

(3)  Two  members,  being  one  member  representing  each  of 
the  following  institutions,  viz.,  the  Heriot-Watt  College, 
Edinburgh  and  East  of  Scotland  Agricultural  College,  each 
member  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governors  of  the  institution  he 
represents. 

(4)  Three  members  representing  the  School  Board  of  Edinburgh, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  said  School  Board. 

(5)  One  member  representing  the  School  Board  of  Leith,  to 
be  appointed  by  the  said  School  Board. 

(6)  Eight  members,  being  two  members  representmg  School 
Boards  in  each  of  the  counties  of  Linlithgow,  Edinbuigh,  Rox- 
burgh, and  Berwick  respectively,  to  be  elected  by  the  Qiairmen 
of  the  School  Boards  in  each  of  the  said  counties,  other  than  the 
School  Boards  of  Edinburgh  and  Leith,  at  meetings  convened  for 
the  purpose  by  His  Majesty's  Inspector  for  the  District  within 
which  each  of  the  said  counties  lies. 

(7)  Six  members,  being  one  member  representing  School 
Boards  within  each  of  the  counties  of  Haddington,  Peeoles,  Sel- 
kirk, and  also  of  Fife,*  Dumfries*  and  Stirling*,  respectively,  to 
be  elected  in  the  manner  aforesaid. 

(8)  Three  Members  representing  the  Managers  of  the  more 
mportant  Secondary  Schools  within  the  districts  of  the  Sdliool 
Boards  representea  on  the  Committee,  that  is  to  say  (a)  those 
Secondary  Schools  which  are  in  receipt  of  a  grant  under  any 

*  These  counties  are  also  represented  on  one  or  more  of  the  Committee 
connected  with  other  University  centres. 
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Minute  of  the  Department,  and  (&)  those  Secondary  Schools  under 
the  inspection  of  the  Department,  which,  although  not  in  receipt 
of  any  such  grant,  have  an  average  attendance  of  not  less  than 
150  pupils,  these  members  to  be  elected  at  a  joint  meeting  con- 
yened  tor  the  purpose  by  His  Majesty's  Chiei  Inspector  ror  the 
Southern  Division  and  consisting  of  one  representative  from  the 
Managers  of  each  School. 

(9)  The  members  enumerated  above  shall  constitute  a  pro- 
visional Committee  which  shall  further  co-opt  as  members  tnree 
persons  actively  engaged  in  the  work  of  education  in  Schools  or 
Collies  within  the  counties  and  Burghs  represented  on  the 
Committee.  The  election  of  these  members,  of  whom  at  least 
one  shall  be  engaged  in  teaching  in  a  School  under  the  Code  and 
one  in  a  Seconda^  School,  shall  be  made  by  the  provisional  Com- 
mittee after  consideration  of  representations  made  to  them  by 
associations  of  teachers  or  by  other  bodies  or  individuals  inter- 
ested in  the  work  of  education. 

(10)  The  provisional  Committee  shall  further  co-opt  as 
members  representatives  of  the  Church  or  denomination  which 
has  been  responsible  for  the  management  of  any  Training  College 
which  is  to  be  transferred  to  their  charge,  the  number  of 
members  so  co-opted  being  settled  by  agreement,  or,  in  the  case 
of  a  difference  of  opinion,  by  reference  to  the  Department. 

(11)  His  Majesty  s  Chief  Inspector  of  Schools  for  the  Southern 
Division  shall  be  the  Department's  assessor  on  the  Committee, 
shall  receive  notice  of  all  meetings  of  the  Committee  or  of  their 
Sub-Committees  and  may  take  part  in  any  proceedings  of  the 
Committee  or  their  Sub-(5ommittees,  except  that  he  shall  not  be 
entitled  to  vote. 


APPENDIX. 


Minute  ot  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  in 
Scotland,  dated  the  25th  April  1904,  providing  for  the 
Distribution  of  the  General  Aid  Grant. 


At  Dover  House,  Whitehall,  the  25th  day  of  April  1904. 

BY  THE  LORDS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 

OF  HIS  MAJESTY'S  MOST  HONOURABLE  PRIVY 

COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATION  IN  SCOTLAND. 


Resolved : — 

*  «  «  •  «  «         • 

III.  That  the  balance  of  the  sum  voted,  after  providing  for 
the  foregoing  payments,  shall  be  carried  to  a  suspense  account, 
to  be  distributed  according  to  the  provisions  of  further  Minutes 
of  the  Department,  to  be  by  Them  laid  before  Parliament. 
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MINUTE  OF  4th  JULY  1905. 

Memorandum. 

The  object  of  the  accompaimng  Minute  is  to  provide  for  the 
representation  of  the  County  o/^fiute  on  the  Ciommittee  for  the 
Training  of  Teachers  to  be  established  in  connection  with  the 
University  of  Glasgow.  The  name  of  this  coimt.y  was  in- 
advertently omitted  from  the  original  Minute. 

Dover  House,  Whitehall,  S.W., 
4th  July  1905. 


Minute  of  the  CoMMirrEE  of  Council  on  Education  ik 
Scotland,  dated  the  4th  July  1905,  amending  the  Schedule 
to  the  Minute  of  30th  January,  1905. 


At  Dover  House,  Whitehall,  the  4^  day  of  July  1905. 

BY  THE  LORDS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF 

HIS  MAJESTY'S  MOST  HONOURABLE  PRIVY  COUNCIL 

ON  EDUCATION  IN  SCOTLAND. 


Read— 

Paragraph  8  of  the  second  part  of  the  Schedule  to  the 
Minute  of  30th  January,  1905. 

Resolved — 

That  the  said  paragraph  shall  read  as  follows : 
(8)  Eight  members,  being  one  member  representing  School 
Boards  in  each  of  the  counties  of  Kirkcudbri^t,  Wigtown,  and 
Bute,  and  also  of  Dumfries*,   Stirling*,   Perth*,   mvemess,* 
Boss*,  to  be  elected  for  each  county  in  the  manner  aforesaid 
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Circular  to  Tbaininq  Collegbs  and  Local  CoMMirrKEs  for 
THE  Training  of  King's  Students. 

Circular  329. 

SCOTCH  EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT. 

30th  August,  1901. 

Sib, 

Following  the  precedent  set  in  the  case  of  Science  and  Drawing 
last  year,  my  Lords  have  now  resolved,  as  regards  the  other 
subjects  also  of  examination  for  students  in  training,  to  depart 
from  the  practice  of  examining  the  students  upon  a  uniform 
prescribed  syllabus,  and,  subject  to  certain  general  conditions, 
to  invite  the  authorities  charged  with  the  training  of  teachers 
(hereinafter  called  Managers)  to  submit  for  approval  the  courses 
of  instruction  which  they  deem  best  suited  for  different  classes 
of  students.  To  facilitate  the  formation  of  well-ordered  and 
coherent  courses  of  study  covering  the  whole  period  of  the 
students'  training,  they  have  resolved,  as  you  will  observe  from 
the  footnote  to  Article  47.  I.  of  the  Coae,  to  discontinue  the 
separate  examination  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  training. 

I.  In  framing  courses  regard  should  be  had  to  the  following 
considerations : — 

(a)  The  students  dealt  with  fall  into  two  main  classes 

viz. :  (1),  those  who  being  qualified  in  terms  of 
Article  95  (cZ),  or  96,  are  in  attendance  at 
University  classes ;  and  (2),  those  who  are  not. 
A  separate  course  of  instruction  should  be  sub- 
mitt^  for  each  of  those  classes  of  students. 

(b)  The  subjects  of  instruction  also  fall  into  two  main 

classes,  viz. :  (1),  those  intended  to  secure  a 
sufficiently  high  level  of  general  culture  on  the 
part  of  the  students  themselves,  and  (2),  what 
may  be  termed  professional  subjects.  The 
provision  to  be  made  under  both  these  heads 
for  each  of  the  foregoing  classes  of  students 
should  be  distinctly  shown. 

(c)  The  work  of  the  University  students — and  in  a  less 

degree  the  work  of  the  non-University  students 
— will  naturally  fall  into  two  distinct  periods  in 
each  year,  viz.,  the  winter  session  and  the 
summer  session,  and  a  conspectus  of  the  range 
of  work  for  each  session  separately  should  be 
given. 
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II.  ProYision  must  be  made  for  the  due  instructiQa  of  NoK? 

UxivEBsiTY  Students  in  the  following  subjects : — 

A.  1.  Physical  Exer-    B.  1.  Voice  produc>  C.  1.  The    principles 
cises  &  Drill  tion  &  Pho-  of  Education. 

2.  English.  netics.  2.  School  methods 

3.  History.  2.  Drawing.  and  practice  in 

4.  Arithmetic,  3.  Singing.  teaching. 

Algebra  and      4.  Needlework 
Geometry.  (for  women). 

5.  Science. 

6.  Geography. 

(a.)  The  instruction  in  each  of  these  subjects  should 
I'ollow  the  indication  given  under  the  several 
heads  in  the  Appendix  to  this  circular. 

(6.)  The  subjects  of  Division  B.  must  be  taken  by  all 
students  except  such  as  may  be  exempted  by 
special  permission  of  the  Inspector  of  Training 
Colleges. 

(c.)  Students  who  on  entering  or  during  their  course 
show  special  proficiency  in  subjects  B.  2,  3  and 
4,  may  be  allowed  to  give  a  reduced  time  to 
these  subjects. 

(d.)  While  the  subjects  of  Division  B.  except  as  specified 
above,  must  form  part  of  the  regular  course  of 
instruction  for  all  students  towards  obtaining  a 
certificate,  the  certificate  issued  will  not  of  itself 
confer  a  qualification  to  teach  subjects  B.  2,  3 
and  4.  Such  qualification  will  be  given  to  those 
students  only  who  have  reached  a  certain 
standard  of  attainment  in  the  particular 
subject. 

(e.)  The,  foregoing  subjects,  except  where  otherwise 
snecifiod,  must  be  taken  by  all  non-University 
Buulents,  and  candidates  wno  have  successfully 
completed  the  course  of  study  in  these  subjects, 
'  may  be  recognised  as  "  oertincated  teachers  "  in 
terms  of  Article  52  of  the  Code. 

III.  University  Studemts— (a.)  The  classes  to  be  taken 
by  students  at  the  University  should  be  arranged 
for  each  College  in  one  or  more  groups,  one  or  other 
of  which  shall  be  taken  by  each  student  in  a  prescribed 
order  of  classes.  The  classes  composing  each  group 
should  be  determined  by  considerations  of  the  value 
of  each  towards  the  training  of  a  teacher,  and  not  by 
the  convenience  of  students  in  working  towards  a  degree. 
A  three  years'  course  should  be  shown  for  each  group 
irrespective  of  whether  the  students  as  a  whofe  will 
proceed  to  a  third  year  of  study. 
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(6.)  When  the  classes  of  English  Literature  or  Natural 
Philosophy  form  part  of  any  group  they  must 
not  be  taken  earlier  than  the  second  year  of 
study,  and  must  be  preceded  by  iho  first  year's 
courses  in  English  and  Science  respectively 
arranged  for  non -University  students. 

(c.)  University  students,  in  order  to  be  recognised  as 
"  certificate!  teachers  "  must,  in  addition  to  the 
University  classes  prescribed  in  the  scheme 
submitted  by  managers  and  approved  by  the 
Department,  take  also  the  subjects  of  II.  C. 
They  may  be  exempted  from  the  subjects  of 
II.  A.  (except  the  subjects  of  English  and  Science 
in  which  a  mil  two  years'  course  must  be  taken, 
ot  which  one  year  may  be  at  the  University 
classes  of  Eiglish  Literature  or  Natural 
PhilosophyV  and  from  such  of  the  subjects  of 
II.  B.  as  tne  Department,  on  the  proposal  of 
managers,  may  determine.  The  certificate  issued 
in  such  cases  will  not  carry  a  qualification  to 
teach  the  subjects  of  II.  B.  in  respect  of  which 
exemption  is  granted. 

IV.  The  award  of  marks  for  the  various  subjects,  following 
the  practice  adopted  in  former  years  m  the  case  of 
University  students,  and  extended  in  the  past  session 
to  the  subjects  of  science  and  drawing,  will  be  made  on 
the  report  of  the  various  Professors  or  Lecturers,  and 
in  the  case  of  training  colleges  of  the  Principal  of  the 
college,  but  subject  to  such  investigation  and  further 
examination  as  the  Inspector  of  Training  Colleges  shall 
see  fit  to  make  either  personally  or  through  any  officer 
of  the  Department.  The  report  of  the  various  Pro- 
fessors ana  Lecturers  shall  take  account  not  merely  of 
the  results  of  class  examinations  held  by  them,  but 
also  of  the  class  exercises  of  the  student,  whether 
written  or  practical,  and  of  his  appearances  in  oral 
examinations  of  the  class.  The  materials  upon  which 
the  report  is  based,  so  far  as  these  are  available,  shall 
be  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the  Chief 
Inspector  of  Training  Colleges  or  his  deputies,  at  such 
times  and  places  as  he  may  determine.  The  Depart- 
ment reserves  to  itself  the  right  in  all  cases  to  nold 
such  supplementary  or  control  examinations  as  may 
be  deemed  necessary. 

V.  Recognition  as  "  Certificated  Teacher  "  (Article  52  of  the 

Code),  gwtnted  upon  the  successful  completion  of 
courses  ot  study  as  aforesaid,  tested  in  the  manner  laid 
down  in  paragraph  IV.,  shall  not  carry  a  qualification 
to  teach  a  modern  language,  but  an  endorsement  of 
such  qualification  may  be  made  in  respect  of  any 
language  for  Avhich  a  student  holds  a  Higher  Grade  or 
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Honours  Leavinj;  Certificate  or  in  which  he  has  passed 
an  examination  accepted  by  the  Department  as 
equivalent,  provided  that  he  has  been  dulv  instructed 
'  in  the  method  of  teaching  the  subject  and  has  satisfied 
such  tests  as  to  knowledge  of  the  spoken  language,  as 
the  Department  may  firom  time  to  time  imposa* 

VI.  Similarly,  recognition  as  a  "  Certificated  Teacher  "  shall 
not  carry  a  qualification  as  teacher  in  a  specially 
recognised  Infant  Department  (Article  19  B.  5  of  the 
Code),  but  an  endorsement  of  such  qualification  may 
be  given  in  the  case  of  students  who  successfully  com- 
plete a  special  course  of  instruction  in  infant  school 
methods.  Such  courses  must  provide  sufficient 
practice  for  the  students  in  Elementary  Handwork,  and 
in  the  other  special  occupations  of  an  Infant  SchooLf 

VII.  Managers  may  provide  in  their  own  or  other  institu- 
tions supplementary  courses  for  the  training  of  any  or 
all  of  their  students  in : — 

(a.)  Household  Management  (including  cookery  and 

Laundry  work). 
(6.)  Woodwork  or  other  manual  occupations. 
(c)  Agriculture  or  Horticulture. 

(d.)  Any  other  well-defined  course  of  study  calculated 
to  enhance  the  efficiency  of  teachers  for  special 
classes  of  Elementary  Schools. 
The  details  of  such  courses  must  be  submitted  to  the  Depart- 
ment for  approval  and  a  corresponding  endorsement  will  be  made 
on  the  certificates  of  students  who  successfully  complete  an 
approved  course. 

VIII.  Managers  should  submit  in  the  first  place,  and  at  as 
early  a  date  as  possible,  a  general  plan  of  study  showing 
the  distribution  of  the  foregoing  subjects  over  the  whole 
period  of  the  students'  training.  Except  where  other- 
wis(i  stated.  Managers  are  free  to  make  their  own  pro- 

Eosals  as  to  the  relative  time  to  be  allotted  to  the  various 
ranches  of  study  and  the  duration  of  each  course. 
When  this  general  plan  has  been  approved  time  tables 
and  svllabuses  of  work  in  conformity  therewith  should 
be  <iUDmitted  at  the  beginning  of  each  session. 

IX.  My  Lords  will  be  prepared  to  consider,  if  necessary,  pro- 
posals for  the  moaification  of  the  foregoing  regulations 
m  respect  of  the  present  second  3'ear  students. 

I  have,  &c., 

H.  CRAIK 


*  For  details  as  to  the  examination  of  Candidates  for  recognition  as 
qualified  teachers  of  modern  languages,  see  the  Memorandum  of  Sth 
February,  1904,  printed  below  (page  679.) 

T  For  further  particulars  as  to  the  conditions  on  which  reooenition  as 
quisJified  teachers  of  infants  can  l>e  granted,  see  letter  of  24tn  August, 
1904,  printed  below  (page  567.) 
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APPENDIX. 

The  nature  and  scope  of  the  instruction  in  the  subjects  of 
paragraph  II.  of  the  foregoing  circular,  should  where  specified  in 
the  following  syllabus  follow  the  indications  given  under  the 
several  heads. 

A. 

1.  Physical  exercises  and  drill ;  explanation  of  the  rationale 

of  the  exercises,  and  a  course  of  instruction  in  the  laws 
of  health. 

2.  EnglisL    (Instruction  in  this  subject  in  one  or  other  of 

its  branches  must  extend  over  the  whole  period  of 
training.) 

(a.)  Instruction  in  the  principles  and  practice  ot  English 
Composition. 

(b.)  The  study  in  class  and  in  detail  of  the  style,  subject 
matter,  and  literary  and  historical  associations  of 
selected  works  of  English  Literature.  The  works 
selected  should  comprise  examples  both  of  poetry 
and  prose,  and  should  be  typical  of  different 
periods  of  Literature. 

(c.)  The  home  reading  by  the  students  of  a  wider  range 
of  selected  books  with  a  view  to  obtaining  an 
ac(juaintance  with  the  subject  matter,  and  the 
wnting  of  themes  or  compdsitions  thereupon. 
The  books  selected  for  this  purpose  should  com- 
prise at  least  one  standard  work  on  History. 

(d.)  An  elementary  study  of  Latin  with  a  view  to  the 
better  comprehension  of  English.  This  should 
comprise  a  study  of  the  common  Latin  word- 
forms  and  constructions,  especially  in  their  bear- 
ing upon  the  structure  of  English.  It  should  be 
carried  to  such  a  point  as  to  enable  the  students 
to  make  out  the  meaning  of  easy  passages  from 
a  Latin  delectus. 

3.  History.    Examinations  on  the  contents  of  the  work  of 

History  read  under  2  (c);  comparison  with  other 
accounts  of  the  same  events;  a  course  of  lectures  on 
present  day  institutions  of  Government  and  their 
nistorical  origins. 

4.  Principles  of  Arithmetic,  Algebra  and  Geometry. 

This  should  include  a  thorough  explanation  of  arithmetical 
conceptions — in  particular  of  the  functions  of  vulgar  and  decimal 
fractions — and  their  generalisation  in  algebraical  form. 

Geometry,  in  the  case  of  women  students,  may  be  restricted  to 
geometrical  drawing  and  the  theory  of  the  geometrical  construc- 
tions and  conceptions  which  naturally  emerge  in  the  Science 
course. 

9198.  2|T 
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5.  Science. 

(a.)  A  course  of  experunenUd  work  in  Elementary 
Physics  and  Ch^oustry  extending  oyer  the 
winter  session  of  hoth  years. 

{b.)  A  similar  course  of  first-hand  inyestigauon  hy  the 
student  relating  to  one  or  m<»e  iHanches  oi 
Natural  Science  to  be  OHiducted  in  the  sununer 
terms.  (Courses  of  the  kind  conducted  by 
seTcral  of  the  colleges  last  session  will  satis^ 
these  requirements.) 

'Fhe  primary  object  of  the  course  is  a  disciplinary  one,  viz.,  the 
training  oi  the  students  in  the  methods  of  scientific  investigatioa 
It  should  have  the  result  of  accustoming  the  student  to  repres^t 
and  describe  phenomena  as  he  actually  sees  them,  and  to  form 
hb  own  theones  and  apply  his  own  tests  with  such  guidance  and 
explanation  as  the  instructor  in  charge  of  the  course  may  find  it 
expedient  to  pYe.  The  accumulation  of  knowledge  is  a  matter 
of  secondary  importance. 

6.  Greography. 

A  course  ot  lectures  on  the  study  of  geography.  Practical 
exercises  in  the  construction  and  use  of  maps,  including  sketch 
maps  from  rough  surveys  of  the  physical  features  of  neighbouring 
localities. 

B. 

1.  A  course  of  instruction  in  Reading  and  Sneaking.    Voice 

production ;  the  discrimination  of  English  sounds  and 
their  representation  in  phonetic  and  common  alphabets 

2.  Drawing.    A    course    embracing    the    sub-diyisions   of 

Sche<£ile  lY.  of  the  Code  and  such  more  advanced  work 
as  the  students  may  be  capable  o£ 

3.  Singing  and  knowleci^  of  musical  notation. 

4.  Needlework  (for  women). 

C. 

1.  The  nrinciples  of  education,  including  such  preliminary 

stuuy   of   psychology,  logic  and  ethics,  as   may  U*. 
necessary. 

2.  School  methods  and  correlated  practice  in  teaching. 
The  best  methods  of  conducting  a  class  in  the  following 

subjects  in  difTerent  divisions  of  the  school 
(a.)  Reading. 
(6.)  Spelling 

(c)  English  (the  understanding,  speaking,  and  writing  of). 
(d.)  History. 
(6.)  Arithmetic. 
If.)  Nature  study, 
(gr.)  Gieography. 
(A.)  Writing. 
(i.)  Drawing. 
{j.)  A  language  (optional). 
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Practice  should  also  be  given  in  conductiog  a  class  in  physical 
Exercises  and  Drill. 

This  course  should  combine  the  theory  and  practice  of  teach- 
ing the  subjects  named.  It  should  comprise  the  discussion  of 
the  objects  to  be  ain^ed  at  in  the  teaclun^  of  each  subject,  the 
criteria  of  good  results,  the  proper  gradation  of  the  subject  to 
suit  different  classes,  methods  oi  correlating  diflferent  subjects  so 
as  to  secmre  unity  of  result,  the  difficulties  encountered  by 
children  in  the  study  of  each  subject,  and  the  best  methods  of 
meeting  them.  All  these  points  should  be  exemplified  from  the 
classes  of  the  practising  school,  and  practice  in  teaching  each 
subject  should  be  combined  with  or  follow  immediately  upon  the 
discussion  of  that  subject. 


Teachers  of  Infants. 

Copy    of  Letter  addressed    to    Training    Colleges  and  Local 
Committees  for  King's  Studeiits, 

SCOTCH  EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT. 

24th  August,  1904. 
Sir, 

Adverting  to  paragraph  VI.  of  Their  Lordships*  Circular 
Letter  (No.  329)  of  the  30th  August,  1901,  I  am  directed  to 
state  that  my  Lords  propose  to  regard  instruction  in  Infant 
School  Methods  and  Kindergarten  occupations  as  part  of  the 
general  training  of  Female  students  in  "  School  Methods  and 
Practice  in  Teaching."  They  will  be  prepared  to  accept  as 
conditionally  eligible  for  recognition  by  the  Department  as 
qualified  teachers  of  Infants,  any  students  whose  course  in  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  has  included  instruction  in 
Infant  School  Methods  and  Kindergarten  occupations,  and  who, 
having  acquitted  themselves  with  credit  in  tnat  part  of  the 
course,  and  given  evidence  in  the  Practising  School  of  their 
capacity  as  teachers  of  Infants,  are  specially  recommended  to 
the  Department  by  the  authorities  of  the  Training  College  or 
Local  Committee  for  this  purpose.  In  order  to  make  good 
their  claim  to  be  recognised  as  qualified  teachers  of  Infants,  it  is 
proposed  that  such  students  should  complete  their  t)eriod  of 
prooation  (Article  61 )  in  Schools  for  Infants,  or  subsequently 
serve  for  not  less  than  twelve  months  in  such  schools,  and  obtain 
from  H.M.  Inspector  a  recommendation  based  on  the  result  of 
their  work  as  Infant  School  Teachers. 


I  have,  &c., 

(Signed)        H.  Cbaik. 

9193.  ^t2 
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iNSPECnON  OF  NON-UNIYIfiBSITT  CLASSES. 


^Circular  363. 

SCOTCH  EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT. 

8th  March,  1902. 
Sir, 

1.  Adverting  to  previous  correspondence  on  the  subject,  I  am 
now  directed  to  make  further  explanation  of  the  procedure  which 
Their  Lordships  propose  to  adopt  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying 
themselves  as  to  the  attainments  and  progress  of  Kmg's 
Scholars  and  King's  Students  in  the  subjects  of  study  prescribed 
by  Circular  329. 

2.  It  is  presumed  that  instruction  is  being  given  in  accordance 
with  the  syllabuses  for  each  subject  ali^tuly  submitted  and 
approved  for  the   present  year,  and  that    a    record    of   the 

Grformance  of  the  students  in  each  class  is  being  kept  by  the 
icturer  or  Teacher  of  the  class  in  accordance  with  instructions 
already  given. 

3.  Copies  of  a  Form  are  now  enclosed  on  which  it  is  desired 
that  a  summary  of  that  record,  for  the  present  winter  session  ot 
each  class,  should  be  entered  in  the  manner  shown.  The  Forms 
when  completed  (one  copy  for  each  class)  should  be  returned  to 
the  Department  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  close  of  the  session. 
A  duplicate  copy  should  be  filled  up  and  retained  at  the 
Training  College. 

4.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  Form  makes  provision  for 
entering  the  results  of  any  class  examinations  held,  and  also  the 
marks  awarded  for  class  exercises  of  various  kinds.  It  is  also 
proposed  that  a  summary  mark  shall  be  given  for  each  student 
for  each  subject.  This  mark  wiU  be  mainly  based  upon  a 
consideration  of  the  preceding  marks,  but  the  relative  import- 
ance to  be  attached  to  each  &ctor  of  the  award  will  be  matter, 
in  the  first  place,  for  the  discretion  of  the  teacher.  It  is  further 
desired  that  the  students  (for  each  subject)  shall  be  arranged  in 
order  of  merit  according  to  the  summanr  mark,  though  it  is  not 
necessary  that  fine  discnminations  should  be  made,  and  students 
of  approximately  equal  merit  may  be  bracketed  together.  The 
caretul  observance  of  this  direction  is  of  high  importance  for  the 
purpose  of  the  investi^tion  which  Their  liordships  propose  to 
make  through  their  offacers  as  to  the  standard  ot  markmg, 

5.  It  will  also  be  observed  that  the  Forms  are  more  especially 
suited  for  recording  the  attainments  of  students  in  subjects 
which  admit  of  bemg  tested  largely  by  written  examinations : 
for  other  subjects  Forms  devised  by  the  teacher  to  bring  out  the 
various  elements  on  which  his  judgment,  as  expressed  in  the 

♦  Note.— The  arrangements  referred  to  in  this  Circular  have  to  some 
extent  been  modified  by  Circular  362  and  the  Memorandum  of  Ist  March. 
1905,  printed  below  (pages  572  and  573), 
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BUmmary  mark,  is  based,  ma]^  be  substituted.  These,  however, 
should  loUow  as  far  as  possible  the  Forms  already  given,  and 
should  be  submitted  for  approval  before  the  necessary  entries 
are  made. 

6.  When  the  same  subject  is  continued  over  more  than  one 
session,  whether  consecutive  or  not,  the  summary  mark  for  the 
preceding  session  will  be  carried  over  to  the  Form  for  the  current 
session,  and  will  be  one  element  in  determining  the  summary 
mark  for  that  session.  In  the  end  a  judgment  will  thus  be 
arrived  at  as  to  the  merit  of  the  work  of  a  student  in  a  particular 
subject  throughout  his  whole  course  of  training,  and  tnese  final 
marks  will  be  those  which  will  receive  special  consideration  in 
deciding  as  to  the  award  of  a  Teacher's  Certificate  in  terms  ot 
the  Coae. 

7.  An  investigation  will  be  made  by  oflScers  of  the  Depart- 
ment, and  other  persons  specially  nominated  for  the  purpose,  as 
to  the  scope,  metnod,  and  merits  of  the  teaching  of  each  par- 
ticular subject,  and  also  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  marks 
entered  on  the  Record  Sheets  are  arrived  at.  These  persons 
will  act  in  conjunction  with,  or  under  the  direction  of  the 
Inspector  of  Training  Colleges.  While  ITieir  Lordships  are 
alive  to  the  importance  of  the  work  of  the  Training  Colleges 
being  as  free  as  possible  from  interruptions,  and  while  they  will 
endeavour  to  secure  that  the  visits  of  Inspectors  shall  not  be 
unnecessarily  frequent,  and  that  they  shall  as  a  rule  be  in- 
timated, they  cannot  give  any  undertaking  as  to  their  action  in 
these  respects. 

8.  It  will  be  inconvenipnt  from  several  points  of  view  that 
there  should  be  an  accumulation  of  visits  oi  inquiry  toward  the 
end  of  the  summer  term,  and  on  consideration.  My  Lords  do 
not  think  that  this  will  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  their 
inquiry.  The  record  of  marks  forwarded  at>  the  end  of  each 
term  will  be  transmitted  to  the  visiting  Inspector,  tcMgether  with 
a  copy  of  the  sjllabus  of  instruction,  and.  he  will  thereupon 
arrange  for  a  visit  to  the  College  in  the  next  or  a  subsequent 
term.  It  will  not,  of  course,  be  necessary  that  he  should  visit 
the  College  in  each  term,  provided  that  ne  has  opportunity  ot 
inquiring,  if  necessary,  into  the  whole  record  of  a  student,  up  to 
the  time  of  his  visit.  His  investigations  at  his  visit  will  be 
directed  to  ascertaining  the  mode  in  which  the  award  of  marks 
for  preceding  terms  has  been  arrived  at,  whether  the  tests 
applied  are  adequate,  and  whether  they  are  sufficiently  repre- 
sentative of  the  scope  of  instruction  outlined  in  the  approved 
syllabus.  For  this  purpose  it  will  be  necessary  that  he  should 
have  free  access  to  the  mark  book  of  the  Lecturer  or  .Teacher, 
the  examination  papers  of  the  students,  and  also  their  exercise 
books,  and  should  oe  afiforded  such  explanations  as  to  these 
that  he  may  deem  necessary.  He  may  also  require  any  papers 
to  be  sent  to  his  address  K)r  more  leisurely  investigation.  As 
the  same  Inspector  wiU,  as  a  rule,  visit  all  the  Training  Colleges, 
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an  opinion  as  to  the  relative  standard  of  marking  will  be  arrived 
at,  and,  if  necessary,  an  adjustment  of  marks  made  accordingly ; 
but  as  an  absolutely  uniform  standard  is  not  essential  to  Tneir 
Lordships'  plan,  this  procedure  will  be  called  for  only  in  cases  of 
marked  divergency. 

9.  The  inquiry  of  the  visiting  Inspector  will  have  reference  to 
the  work  of  first  as  well  as  of  second  (or  third)  year  students,  but 
will,  as  a  rule,  be  restricted  to  work  done  in  the  term  preceding 
his  visit.  It  may,  however,  be  repeated  in  succeeding  terms  as 
often  IIS  may  be  necessary.  It  will  not  be  necessary  that  he 
should  test  the  award  of  marks  in  the  case  of  each  student,  but 
only  of  a  sufficiently  representative  proportion  taken  firom 
difilerent  parts  of  the  list  He  will,  however,  in  all  cases  make 
special  inquiry  as  to  the  attainments  of  those  students  who  have 
been  awarded  a  low  mark  in  the  subject  which  he  is  investigat- 
ing, and  will  report  to  Their  Lordships  whether  or  not  the  work 
of  these  students,  or  of  any  of  them,  may  be  accepted  as  satis- 
factory. Where  the  work  of  a  student  in  any  imnortant  subject 
is  reported  to  be  unsatisfiictory,  he  will  be  specially  warned,  and 
inquiry  will  be  made  as  to  his  further  progress  in  succeeding 
terms  with  a  view  to  determining  whether  he  should  be  sus- 
pended from  recognition  as  a  King's  Scholar  or  Student 

10.  The  authorities  of  the  Training  College  or  Committee  will 
be  expected  to  report  to  Their  Lordships  at  the  end  of  any  term, 
and  particularly  at  the  end  of  any  year  of  study  any  student 
whose  conduct  is  unsatisfacton^,  or  who  has  fEiiled  ta  show  due 
diligence  in  his  studies,  and  My  Lords  will  thereupon  direct  a 
special  investigation  to  be  maae  into  his  case,  and  take  such 
further  action  as  may  be  called  for.  ' 

11.  A  review  of  the  final  marks  in  all  subjects  awarded  to 
outgoing  students  in  each  year  will  be  made  under  the  direction 
of  tne  Inspector  ^f  Training  Colleges,  and  the  award  of  Certifi- 
cates made  in  accordance  therewith.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
review  the  Inspector  of  Training  Colleges  may  make  such 
further  investigation  as  to  the  attamments  of  a  student  in  any 
particular  subject,  and  may  apply  such  tests  as  he  may  deem 
necessary. 

12.  The  award  of  Certificates  (subject  to  the  prescribed  period 
of  probation)  to  the  outgoing  students  of  the  present  year  will 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  marks  given  for  the  work  of  the 
present  year,  though  their  position  in  the  class  list  for  the 
previous  year  may  also,  to  some  extent,  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 

13.  In  addition  to  inquiring  into  and  reporting  as  to  the 
award  of  marks,  it  will  also  be  the  duty  of  the  visiting  Inspector 
for  each  subject  to  inform  himself  at  his  visits  to  the  Coll^  as 
to  the  whole  scope  of  the  instruction  in  that  subject,  both  for 
first  and  second  year  students,  and  to  make  a  report  to  Thdr 
Lordships  accordmgly  at  the  end  of  the  session.  He  will  have 
regard  both  to  the  syllabus  of  instruction,  and  to  the  particuUr 
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methods  adopted  in  carrying  it  out,  and  his  observations  on 
these  points  will  be  considei^  by  Their  Lordshim  in  dealing 
with  the  syllabus  proposed  for  next  session.  It  should  m 
understood  that  Their  Lordships'  approval  of  the  syllabuses 
already  submitted  is  provisional  only,  and  they  have  to  request 
that  fresh  proposals  for  the  ensuing  session  be  submitted  before 
th£  ennd  of  the  auTnmer  term  of  the  present  year.  The  syllabuses 
for  each  subject  should  be  carefully  drawn  out  in  considerable 
detail,  and  should  embody  the  result  of  the  experience  gained 
during  the  present  year.  They  will  be  carefully  considered  in 
the  light  of  the  reports  which  Their  Lordships  have  received 
from  the  visiting  Inspectors,  and  it  is  hoped  that  in  this  way  an 
adjustment  may  be  arrived  at  which  will  form  a  fairly  permanent 
basis  of  work  for  succeeding  years. 

14.  The  authorities  of  the  various  Colleges  u>ay,  no  doubt, 
find  it  useful  to  confer  as  to  the  general  lines  of  work  to  be 
undertaken,  but  My  Lords  think  it  essential  that  the  syllabus 
of  work  for  any  particular  subject  in  a  particular  College  should 
be  drawn  up  in  the  first  place  by  the  person  who  is  to  be  en- 
trusted with  the  teaching  of  that  subject  in  that  College.  It  is 
not  their  intention  that  the  syllabus  hitherto  prescribed  for  all 
the  Colleges  in  common  should  be  replaced  by  an  equally 
general  one  imposed  by  a  joint  Committee  of  the  Training 
Colleges,  though  they  will  be  glad  to  receive  and  consider  criti- 
cisms by  the  Committees  of  the  Training  Colleges  and  the 
King's  Students  Committees,  of  particular  syllabuses  transmitted 
by  tnem. 

15.  It  will  be  evident  that  the  arrangements  described  above 
place  a  very  grave  responsibility  upon  tne  teaching  staff  of  the 
Colleges,  and  upon  the  Committees,  as  regards  the  selection  of 
that  staff,  and  tney  think  it  necessary  to  require  that  in  future 
all  prospective  appointments  shall  be  intimated  to  them  before- 
hand, so  that  they  may  have  an  opportunity  of  satisfying  them- 
selves as  to  the  qualifications  of  the  persons  to  be  appointed. 

16.  It  should  be  further  understood  that  under  the  arrange- 
ments outlined  a  special  responsibility  will  attach  to  the 
Principals  of  Training  Colleges  for  the  adeauate  discharge  by 
the  subordinate  memoers  of  their  staffs  of  tne  duties  entrusted 
to  them,  and  in  particular  for  the  careful  and  painstaking 
assessment  by  them  of  the  relative  merits  of  the  work  of  the 
students  in  tneir  classes.  It  will  be  necessary  also  that  in  the 
arrangements  for  the  training  of  King's  Students,  as  distinct 
froniKing's  Scholars,  some  one  shall  be  appointed  who,  whether 
under  that  designation  or  not,  shall  discharge  the  duties  of 
Pnncipal,  and  be  responsible  for  the  general  conduct  of  the 
students,  for  the  proper  balance  ot  their  work,  and  for  the  care 

.  with  which  the  work  of  the  students  is  appraised  by  the  various 
teachers. 
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17.  The  foregoing  procedure  for  the  award  of  marks  appties 
only  to  non-Uniyersity  classes,  whether  attended  by  Uniyersily 
or  non-University  students.  The  award  of  marks  for  work  done 
in  University  classes  will  for  the  present  be  made  in  the  same 
manner  as  heretofore. 

I  have,  &a, 

H.  Craik. 


Records  of  Students'  Work. 


Circular  3A3. 

SCOTCH  EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT, 

23rd  September,  1902. 
Sir, 

1.  I  am  directed  to  state  that  My  Lords  propose  to  modify 
the  present  arrangements  for  recordmg  the  results  of  the  work 
of  students  in  training  as  follows : — 

2.  They  will  not  in  future  reauire  Form  4  T.  to  be  filled  up 
for  students  of  all  years,  at  the  close  of  each  term,  but  a  careful 
record  of  the  work  and  progress  of  each  student,  in  each  subject 
of  the  curriculum,  must  be  kept  by  the  teacher  of  that  subject 
in  such  a  form  as  may  seem  most  convenient  for  supplying  the 
information  required  by  the  Department. 

3.  This  record  must  show  for  each  term — (a)  the  total  number 
of  hours  of  instruction  in  the  subject  received  bv  each  student; 
(6)  the  results  of  the  Class  Examinations  hela;  and  (o)  such 
lurther  details  as  may  seem  desirable  with  a  view  to  the  assess- 
ment, at  the  close  of  the  term,  of  a  "  Final  Mark  "  representing 
the  teacher's  estimate  of  each  student's  attainments  m  the  sub- 
ject at  that  time.  The  order  of  merit  as  determined  by  the 
''  Final  Marks ''  should  also  be  indicated  at  the  end  of  each  term. 

4.  It  will  rest  with  the  Principal  to  see  that  the  Record  Books 
for  the  various  subjects  are  being  properly  kept.  They  must  at 
all  times  be  available  for  the  information  of  the  Inspectors  of  this 
Department,  who  at  the  time  of  their  visits  will  test  the  award 
of  the  marks  recorded  therein,  in  the  manner  described  in  para- 
graph 8  of  Circular  352. 

5.  At  the  close  of  each  Summer  Session  My  Lords  will  call 
for  a  statement  in  regard  to  the  work  of  the  outgoing  students 
of  the  second  year,  in  each  subject  of  the  curriculum,  particulars 
for  which  will  be  drawn  from  tne  Record  Books  above  referred  to. 

6.  These  statements  or  schedules  will  correspond  generaUy  to 
Form  4.  T.  showing,  for  the  subject  in  question,  the  total  number 
of  hours  of  instruction  received  by  the  students  during  the  whole 
course  of  their  training,  the  teacher's  final  estimate  of  their  re* 
lative  attainments,  and  the  details — ^which  will  vary  accoiding 
to  the  nature  of  the  subject — on  which  that  estimate  is  based. 
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7.  Suck  statements  will  be  required  in  respect  ot  each  of  the 
twelve  subjects  mentioned  in  paragraph  IL  of  Circular  329. 
Where  for  purposes  of  instruction  anj  one  of  these  subjects  has 
been  sub-diviaed — as,  for  example,  m  the  case  ot  the  various 
branches  of  English,  Mathematics,  or  Drawins;, — each  student's 
records  in  these  sub-divisions  must  be  collated,  so  as  to  arrive  at 
a  general  mark  for  the  whole  subject,  and  in  such  cases  the 
marks  for  the  subsidiarv  subjects  mi^ht  be  entered  as  part  of  the 
details  on  which  the  ''  Final  Mark  "  is  founded. 

8.  Both  in  the  Record  Books  and  the  statements  to  be  for- 
warded to  this  Department,  it  will  be  convenient  that  the  entries 
should  be  expressed  numerically  in  relation  to  a  maximum  of  100. 

I  have,  &c., 

H.  Cbaik. 


MEMORANDUM  of  1st  March,  1905,  as  to    recording   the 
results  of  Students'  work. 

(To  accompany  New  Form  4.T.) 

1.  Their  Lordships  have  had  under  consideration  the  present 
arran^ments  for  recording  the  results  of  the  work  of  students 
in  training.  The  effect  oi  the  various  modifications  introduced 
within  the  past  few  years  has  been  markedly  beneficial. 
Increased  freedom  has  roused  fresh  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers,  while  the  students  on  their  side  have  been  stimulated 
by  the  knowledge  that  the  final  verdict  upon  their  work  depends 
on  the  ability  and  diligence  shown  in  their  ordinary  studies.  It 
appears  to  Their  Lord3iips  that  the  time  has  now  come  when  a 
farther  advance  in  the  direction  of  simplification  and  unification 
may  safely  be  undertaken. 

2.  It  will  continue  to  be  of  the  first  importance  that  all 
teachers  should  keep  a  careful  record  of  the  work  and  progress 
of  each  student,  and  that  these  records  should  be  at  cQl  times 
available  for  the  information  of  the  Inspectors  of  the  Depart- 
ment. But  it  will  no  longer  be  necessary  that  complete  details 
regarding  each  out-going  student  should  be  furnisned  directly 
to  the  Department  by  the  authorities  of  the  Trainin{j  College  or 
Local  Committee.  Form  4.  T.  as  revised,  makes  provision  simply 
for  arranging  the  students  in  order  of  merit,  and  for  placing 
opposite  the  name  of  each  a ''final  mark  "  which  shall  express 
numerically,  in  relation  to  a  maximum  of  100,  the  teacher's 
opinion  of  the  student's  attainments. 

3.  It  must,  however,  be  clearly  understood  that  the  value  of 
these  percentages  is  relative  only.  Their  purpose  is  merely  to 
secure  an  accurate  interpretation  of  the  order  ofmerit  within  each 
subject,  and  they  will  have  no  direct  relation  to  the  ckssification 
of  students  which  may  ultimately  receive  the  approval  of  the 
Department.    In  r^ard  to  the  general  form  of  that  classification 
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no  change  will  be  made.  Students  whose  work  is  satisfactoiy 
will  still  oe  divided  into  four  groups,  denoted  by  the  letters  "E," 
•'  E.G.;'  "  G,"  and  "  F  "  respectively.  But  it  is  essential  that  some 
agreement  should  be  arrived  at  as  to  what  those  letters  are  to 
mean.    The  statistics  of  the  past  three  years  show  that  at 

S resent  there  exists — not  as  between  different  CoUwes  or 
ifferent  years,  but  as  between  different  branches  of  study — an 
amount  of  variation  that  must  deprive  the  system  of  much"  of  its 
value.  To  take  an  extreme  instance  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
in  some  subjects  the  total  percentage  of  students  gaining  the 
mark  **  E  "  has  risen  as  high  as  65,  while  in  others  it  has  fallen 
as  low  as  3.  Anomalies  ot  this  kind  are  unayoidable  so  long  as 
the  limits  of  the  classes  have  to  be  determined  strictly  by 
percentages  that  are  invariable  over  all  subjects.  There  is  but 
one  remedy — to  get  rid  of  numerical  associations  altogether. 

4.  In  future,  therefore,  the  mark  "  E  "  is  to  be  reserved  for  the 
exceptional  student,  and  the  mark  "  E.G."  for  the  average 
student  who  has  worked  exceptionallv  well,  while  "G"  is  to 
indicate  an  ordinarily  creditable  performance  and  "  F  "  a  per- 
formance which  is  no  more  than  satisfactory.  It  will  be  readily 
admitted  that,  as  regard  the  numbers  yearly  gaining  admission, 
in  the  various  subjects,  to  any  given  class,  attamment  of  abscdute 
uniformity  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable.  But,  after  every 
allowance  has  been  mane  for  the  operation  of  natunj  causes  and 
for  some  variation  of  standard  as  between  different  subjects, 
there  must  remain  certain  fairly  definite  limits,  which  ought  not 
to  be  exceeded  except  in  very  special  circumstances.  Until  the 
system  has  reached  its  full  development  and  until  all  the  parties 
concerned  have  become  familiar  with  its  working,  the  imtiative 
as  to  the  actual  division  into  classes  must  rest  with  the 
Inspectors  of  the  Department,  whose  judgment  will  be  bcused  on 
the  order  of  merit  as  set  do\vTi  in  Form  4.T.,  coupled  with  such 
opinions  as  they  may  have  formed  on  the  occasions  of  their 
visits  to  the  Colleges.  Should  the  authorities  of  the  Training 
College  or  Local  Committee  desire  to  have  the  proposals  of  the 
Inspectors  as  to  classification  reconsidered  before  they  are  finally 
confirmed,  it  will  be  open  to  them  to  lay  their  views  before  the 
Inspector  of  Training  Colleges. 


Results  of  Training. 


Form  No.  26  T. 

SCQTCH  EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT, 
Sir, 

I  am  directed  to  forward  for  the  information  of  the  authorities 
of  your  College  (or  Committee)  the  enclosed  Statement  showing, 
under  each  subject  of  the  curriculum,  the  result,  as  tested  by  the 
enquiries  conducted  under  the  authority  of  this  Departmeot,  of 
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the  work  of  those  Students  of  the  second  and  third  years  who 
have  now  completed  their  course  oi  training,  and  the  recognition 
which,  having  regard  to  such  results,  My  Lords  are  prepared  to 
grant  to  such  Students  as  Certificated  Teachers  (Articles  43  and 
52  of  the  Code),  and  under  the  special  provisions  of  their  Circular 
letter  (No.  329)  dated  30th  August,  1901. 

At  the  end  of  the  list  will  be  found  particulars  in  regard  to  the 
Students  (if  any)  who  have  received  a  single  year's  training  in 
terms  of  Article  95  (b)  of  the  Code. 

/  am  to  request  thxit  tlie  Students  concerned  inay  he  duly 
informed  of  these  results,  hxiA  that  'you  will  be  good  enough  to 
forward  to  each  Student  who  is  recognised  as  a  Certificated 
Teacher  a  copy  of  the  enclosed  Memorandum  relating  to 
Superannuation. 

Those  recognised  as  Certificated  Teachers  will  be  re^rded  as 
such  as  from  1st  August,  1904.  Their  Certificates  will  be  issued 
on  the  fulfilment  of  the  conditions  as  to  probation  laid  down  in 
Article  51. 

Students  who,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  authorities 
of  the  Training  College  or  Local  Committee,  have  been  accepted 
as  conditionafiy  eligible  for  recognition  as  specially  qualified 
teachers  of  infants,  must,  in  order  to  obtain  such  recognition, 
complete  their  period  of  probation  (Article  51)  in  Schools  for 
Infants,  or  subsequently  serve  for  not  less  than  12  months  in 
such  Schools,  and  obtain  from  H.M.  Inspector  a  recommendation 
based  on  the  result  of  their  work  as  Infant  School  Teachers 
during  that  period. 

The  result  of  the  work  of  any  Students  who  are  proceeding  to 
a  third  year  of  training  in  terms  of  Article  83  (c),  will  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Department  after  their  full  period  of  training  has 
been  completed. 

Should  the  authorities  of  your  College  (or  Committee)  propose 
to  issue  to  outgoing  Students  any  formal  Statement  or  Certificate 
as  to  the  result  of  their  course  of  training,  the  form  proposed  to 
be  followed  should  first  be  submitted  for  the  approval  of  this 
Department,  and  thereafter  the  Certificates  should  be  prepared 
ana  transmitted  to  the  Department  to  be  stamned.  A  specimen 
Certificate  in  a  form  that  has  been  found  suitable  for  the  purpose 
is  appended  for  your  information. 

There  is  enclosed,  for  the  information  of  the  Principal,  a 
statement  showing  the  result  of  the  Examination  of  first  ye^r 
Students  (if  any)  who  have  attended  University  Classes  during 
the  past  year.  A  list  is  also  enclosed  of  those  Students  who 
satisfied  either  the  written  or  the  oral  test  in  Modem  Languages 
but  have  not  fully  complied  with  the  conditions  for  recognition 
as  qualified  Teachers  of  Modem  Languages. 

I  have,  &c., 

H.  Cbaik. 
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APPENDIX. 

SPECIMEN  CERTinCATK 


NoTK. — This  Certificate  ia  onl^  intended  to  indicate  the^nera/  fonn  that 
might  he  followed.  The  anthonties  of  each  College  or  Committee  will  con- 
sider how  far  it  ia  snitahle  for  their  purpose. 


TVATurvr*  rv^T.Twnw            1 

Statemknt  showing  under  each  tuhject  of  the  Curriculum  the  final  result 
of  thfi  wi>rk  irf        .     .                                                                             ^^^ 

tramrm     ni      f.rA.ininAr     v«i      fh^     a1wkWA-nnm«A«1       1 

College  at  Midsummer,  190  ,  and  the  recognition  granted  to  such  Student 

NOTK-In  the  Entries  helow-E*  Excellent ;  V  G^Very  Good;  G^Good; 
Fr^Fair  ;  O-Unsatisfactory ;  X^Reeogniiied. 

8UBJKCT. 

Taken  at 

SUBJECT. 

TiiJcenat 

Vni- 
venity. 

Training 

Uni- 

▼eralty. 

Tlainlng 
GoUege. 

GROUP  A. 
1    VhvBtcil  Drill     • 

Latin.       .       .       . 

Manual  Work    .       • 

Hooeehold    Maiiage-\ 
ment   .       .       .  / 

UwB  of  Health 

1  Engllib       •       - 
8.  Hiftory      -       - 

4.  UathmwitlTt     •       < 

5.  Hcieoct :  Physicia    . 

Natural     • 
0.  Orography  • 

Group  B. 

1.  rhoneU  ■  .       .       - 

2.  Drawing     -       •       - 
S.  Singiug       .       .       . 
4.  Nfsdlawork       •       • 

Group  C. 

1.  ViInciplMof  BducatloD 

2.  School  Method  audi 
PracUce  in  Teaching  / 

OTHKR  SUBJRCTS. 

Fraiich(nMiwork)      • 
Genian(    „      „  )      - 

BlOOORISCD  BT  THR  DRPARTMBNT  AS  :—  1  1 

Certifloated  Teacher  • 
Qoallfled  to  teach:— 
Drawing      -       .       - 
Hlnghtg       .       .       . 

recognition  ae  a  apeelaUy 
aualTfled  Teacher  of  In. 
lante       ...       .1 

Qoalilled  to  gire  inetrac-) 
tion  In  :—                       / 

French        .       .       . 

German 

Manoal  Work     .       . 

• 

1 

Prina 

ipi 

a. 
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Conditions  as  to  3bd  Ybab  Students  Trained  Abroad. 


Copy  of  Letter  addreaaed  to  Training  CoUegea  and  Local 
Committees  for  Kin^a  Studenta. 

SCOTCH  EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT. 

26th  August,  1903. 

With  reference  to  the  last  sentence  of  Article  83  (c)  of  the 
Code,  I  am  directed  to  state  for  the  information  of  the 
authorities  of  your  College  (or  Committee)  the  general  condi- 
tions My  Lords  will  require  to  be  fulfilled,  and  the  procedure 
that  should  be  followed,  in  cases  where  it  is  proposed  that  the 
3rd  year  of  training  allowed  under  that  Article  should  be  taken 
under  approved  supervision  abroad. 

1.  The  authorities  of  the  Training  College  or  Local  Com- 
mittee in  making  apnUcation  for  the  consent  of  the  Department 
must  state  what  eviaence  can  be  furnished  as  to  the  student's 
knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  country  in  which  he  is  to 
reside,  and  if  necessarv  the  Department  will  make  further 
enquiry  on  this  point  through  Their  Inspector  or  other  person 
actmg  on  Their  behalf  Som^  ability  to  understand  the  spoken 
language  will  be  r^arded  as  indispensable. 

2.  When  an  applicant  is  approved  as  suitable,  the  authorities 
of  the  Training  Uoll^e  or  Local  Committee  must  lay  down  a 
course  of  stumr  for  the  student,  to  be  approved  bv  tne  Depart- 
ment, for  the  due  completion  of  which  they  will  make  themselves 
responsible. 

3.  On  the  completion  of  the  course,  and  before  pavment  of 
the  Grant  on  account  of  such  student  is  made,  a  Certincate  will 
be  required  from  the  authorities  of  the  Training  Collide  or  Local 
Committee,  that  they  are  satisfied  that  the  approved  programme 
of  study  has  been  carried  out,  and  that  the  student  h^  made 
satisfactory  progress.  They  must  take  their  own  measures  for 
obtaining  the  information  necessary  for  enabling  them  to  give 
this  Certificata 

4.  This  Certificate  must  be  accompanied  by  a  diary  or  other 
record  of  the  student's  attendances  at  lectures,  the  student's  note 
books  and  exercises,  and  a  thesis  written  in  the  language  of  the 
Country  on  some  topic  suggested  by  the  course  of  study. 

5.  These  various  documents  will  be  submitted  for  examination 
to  the  Inspector  of  the  Department  who  will  make  such  further 
enquiry  as  ne  may  think  necessary. 

6.  If  the  Inspector  reports  that  he  is  satisfied,  an  entry  will 
be  made  on  the  Teacher's  Certificate  (when  issued)  recording 
the  completion  of  an  approved  course  of  study  abroad. 

I  have,  &c., 

H.  Craik. 
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Musia 

Circular  370. 

SCOTCH  EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT. 

2Dd  January,  1903. 
Sir, 

My  Lords  have  had  under  consideration  the  present  system  of 
musical  training  for  students  in  the  Training  Collies  and  King's 
Students,  and  the  following  points  would  seem  to  deserve  the 
attention  of  the  Lecturers  on  Music : 

It  is  very  desirable  that  students  should  understand  that  the 
primary  object  of  their  training  is  not  the  passing  of  an  examina- 
tion, nor  even  the  attainment  of  individual  proficiency  in  the 
art  ot  music,  but  the  qualifying  of  ^themselves  as  capable  teachers 
of  music  in  elementary  schools. 

Therefore  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that  all  students  should 
make  themselves  familiar  with  the  musical  work  of  the  Practis- 
ing Schools,  and  especially  with  the  teaching  of  sight-readii^  to 
the  younger  children. 

It  is  on  the  power  of  sight-reading  that  the  musical  develop- 
ment of  scholars  in  the  elementary  schools  chiefly  depends,  and 
the  practice  of  teaching  by  ear,  except  in  the  case  of  very  young 
children,  should  always  be  discouraged. 

Opportunity  for  wliat  are  generally  known  as  criticism  lessons 
should  also  be  given. 

Students  should  be  impressed  with  the  idea  of  making  the 
national  songs  of  England  and  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ii^and 
familiar  to  the  rising  generation,  so  that,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
schools  may  set  a  wholesome  standard  in  musical  taste.  The 
singing^  of  national  songs  by  the  students  in  imison,  as  a  social 
recreation,affords  an  easy  and  aOTeeable  means  of  acquiring  a  sound 
knowledge  of  these  songs,  while  musical  progress  is  encouraged 
by  linking  it  with  the  pleasant  associations  of  student  days. 

Both  notations  should  be  made  familiar  to  the  students,  and 
they  should  be  encouraged  to  demonstrate  clearly  on  a  blackboard. 

Looking  to  the  desirability  of  training  them  to  appreciate  what 
is  of  high  quality  in  music,  it  is  suggested,  that,  in  the  practical 
course  of  the  first  year,  there  should  be  included  at  least  12 
standard  songs  to  be  sung  in  unison.  When  more  convenient, 
a  duet,  proper  r^rd  being  had  to  the  quality  of  the  composi- 
tion, may  be  substituted  for  a  song. 

In  colleges  where  both  men  and  women  take  part  in  the 
Choral  Music,  the  music  need  not  take  this  form ;  but  Choruses 
selected  from  Works  of  high  standing  may  be  chosen.  The 
Inspector  will  be  glad  to  hear  the  performances  of  the  first-year 
stuuents  at  his  Annual  Visit.  The  Choral  Music  for  the  second 
year  will  be  as  heretofore ;  but  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  in  all 
eases  great  care  may  be  taken  to  secure  a  high  type  in  the  muac 
prepared. 

1  have,  4c., 

H.  CR4IK, 
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EXAMINATION  OF  CANDIDATES  FOR  RECOGNITION 
AS  QUALIFIED  TEACHERS  OF  MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

Memobaxdum  of  8th  Febbuaby,  1904. 

1.  The  Department  is  prepared  to  consider  applications  for  the 
recognition  as  qualified  Teachers  oi  Modern  Languages  of  (1) 
Students  in  Training  Colleges  and  King's  Students,  and  (2) 
Certificated  Teachers  and  Assistant  Teachers  (Article  79)  who 
fulfil  the  following  conditions : — 

2.  Candidates  for  recognition  must  have  attended  an  approved 
course  of  instruction  in  the  Language  professed,  either  at  Train- 
ing College  or  University  Classes  under  the  conditions  laid  down 
in  the  Department's  Circular  Letter,  No.  829,  or  at  courses  con- 
ducted under  Article  91  {d)  of  the  Code  (or  Classes  recognised 
as  equivalent  thereto)  extending  to  not  less  than  60  hours.  A 
recora  of  their  work  at  such  courses  must  also  have  been  duly 
furnished  to  the  Department  in  the  prescribed  form. 

3.  The  examination  consists  of  two  parts— the  Written  Exam- 
inution  and  the  Oral  Examination.  All  candidates  for  recogni- 
tion must  pass  both  the  written  and  the  oral  tests. 

4.  Application  for  the  examination  of  candidates  should  be 
made  by  the  authorities  of  the  Training  College  or  Local  Com- 
mittee, or  fhe  Managers  of  the  Course  under  Article  91  (d) 
attended  by  the  candidates,  and  must  reach  the  Department 
before  itie  25th  March. 

5.  Candidates  may  be  presented  for  examination  in  either 
French  or  German. 

6.  For  the  Written  EocamiTiation  thepapers  set  will  be  in  the 
main  the  same  as  for  the  Higher  Grade  Examination  for  Leavincr 
Certificates,  but  the  standard  required  for  a  pass  will  be  consider^ 
ably  higher,  and  it  must  be  understood  that,  although  for 
convenience  the  same  papers  may  be  used,  the  Examination  does 
not  in  any  way  form  part  of  that  for  Leaving  Certificates. 

7.  The  Oral  Examinatimi  will  be  conducted,  during  the  course 
of  the  Summer  Session,  at  the  various  Training  Colleges  and 
Centres  for  King's  Students,  and  such  other  suitable  centres  as 
may  be  found  necessary,  by  Examiners  appointed  by  the 
Department. 

A  high  standard  will  be  exacted  as  regards  accuracy  of  pro- 
nunciation and  fluency  of  utterance,  as  weu  as  capability  of  uuder- 
Htanding  ordinary  conversational  sentences  or  simple  narrative. 

The  general  character  of  the  oral  test  may  be  indicated  as 
ioUowj^ : — 

(1.)  The  candidate  will  be  required  to  read  aloud  one  or 
more  passages  of  prose  or  verse  to  test,  (a)  correct  vowel 
enunciation,  (b)  accentuation,  (c)  fluency,  and  (d)  group- 
ing of  words  in  the  natural  manner  of  the  language,  so 
^  to  brinf>  out  the  sense, 
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(2.)  The  Examiner  will  read  passages  of  prose  or  verse,  at 
varying  rates  of  utterance  up  to  but  not  exceeding 
moderate  natural  fluency,  in  order  to  test  how  &r  the 
Candidate  apprehends  the  gist  of  what  has  been  read. 

(3.)  The  Examiner  will  test  the  Candidate  by  conversation 
on  some  simple  topia 

(4.)  An  exercise  in  dictation  may  be  set. 

Each  candidate  will  be  required  to  present  a  choice  of  pieces  ot 
prose  and  verse,  the  pronunciation  of  which  he  has  carefully 
studied  and  which  he  will  be  expected  to  recite  fluently  and  accur- 
ately, and  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  meaning  clear,  a  thoroi^h 
uncterstanding  of  the  meaning  of  each  piece  and  its  construction 
being,  of  course,  expected. 

8.  The  result  of  both  the  oral  and  the  written  examination 
will  be  taken  into  consideration  in  determming  whether  or  not 
recojopaition  as  a  qualified  teacher  can  be  granted,  but  deficiency 
in  either  may  to  some  extent  be  compensated  for  by  conspicuous 
merit  in  the  other.  The  mark  assigned  to  candi<lates  for  their 
class-work  at  the  approved  course  of  instruction  will  also  be  con- 
sidered. 

9.  Candidates  who  pass  the  written  examination  but  fieiil  in 
the  oral  test  will  not  be  required  to  take  the  written  examination 
again,  and  vice  versa. 

Note. — Looking  to  the  prime  importance  of  an  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  spoken  language  on  the  part  of  a  teacher  of  a  Modem 
Language,  the  Department  feels  that  it  may  ere  long  be  possible, 
as  it  certainly  would  be  desirable,  to  reqmre  the  oral  test  to  be 
passed  before  the  written  examination.  As  a  step  towards  this 
change,  the  rule  excluding  first  year  Students  m)m  the  Oral 
Examination,  and  that  reauiring  the  written  ^per  to  be  taken 
before  or  concurrently  witn  the  Oral  Examination,  will  no  longer 
be  enforced  in  the  case  of  King's  Scholars  and  Eing's  Students. 


APPENDIX. 


The  following  extracts  relate  to  the  method  of  instruction  to 
be  followed  in  the  case  of  those  students  who  enter  a  Training 
College  with  little  or  no  previous  knowledge  of  the  language  to 
be  studied,  and  they  are  re-printed  here  because  they  may  be 
found  to  be  largely  applicable  to  the  case  of  teachers  who  are 
commencing  the  study  of  a  modem  language  in  classes  conducted 
under  Article  91  (d)  of  the  Code. 

Extracts  from  the  Department's  Cvrcvlar  Letter  No.  371. 

''My  Lords  think  it  highly  desirable  that  those  students  also  who 
enter  upon  their  course  of  training  with,  it  may  be,  little  preliminary 
knowleage  of  a  modem  language,  and  who  may  not  hope  to  obtain  ^e 
special  qualification   referred   to,  should    nevertheless    oe   afforded  an 
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opportunity,  as  part  of  the  regular  curriculum  of  stud^  of  acquiring 
under  the  best  tuition  such  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  that  language 
as  vill  be  likely  to  make  subsequent  private  study  profitable.^iucJi 
that  is  implied  in  the  knowledge  of  a  language,  gradually  increasing 
command  of  vocabulary,  knowledge  of  sentence  construction,  apprecia- 
tion of  the  masterpieces  of  literature,  ma^r  result  from  the  unaided 
efforts  of  the  capable  student.  Even  skill  in  composition  may  be 
acquired,  to  some  extent^  in  circumstances  which  do  not  admit  of  <urect 
personal  tuition.  But  to  many  of  those  who  will  subsequently  become 
teachers  in  various  parts  of  the  country^  the  Training  College  affords 
the  one  and  only  opportunitjr  of  accustonung  the  ear  to  the  soimds  of  a 
f  orei^  tongue  and  of  acquiring  the  power  of  reproducing  Uiem  with 
facility  ana  approximate  correctness.  It  is  therefore  clear  what  line 
the  course  of  study  during  the  period  of  training  should  take.  What 
the  student  can  do  for  himself  should  be  done  in  his  time  for  private 
studj,  with,  of  course,  the  necessary  guidance  and  direction,  '^e 
precious  hours  of  dasswork  must  be  utilised,  as  far  as  possible,  for  the 
exercise  of  ear  and  tongue. 

^  In  teaching  pronunciation  full  use  should  be  made  of  the  knowledge 
acquired  in  the  general  course  of  phonetics  at  the  College,  and  the  student 
should  be  required  to  commit  to  memory  pieces  of  prose  and  verse, 
the  pronunciation  of  which  has  been  studied  in  detail  and  thoroughly 
mastered.  Alongside  of  these  practical  exercises,  systematic  study  of 
the  grammar  of  the  language  snould  be  undertaken,  but  this  study  of 
the  grammar  should  be  illustrated,  not  by  random  examples,  but  bv 
constant  reference  to  the  pieces  which  the  student  has  abreaidy  mastered. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  broad  rules  for  the  classification  of  substantives 
according  to  gender  having  been  learned,  the  student  should  be  exercised 
in  referring  each  individuiu  substantive  in  the  pieces  he  has  ahready  learned 
to  its  proper  heading  in  the  grammar.  Similarly,  at  a  more  advanced 
stage,  the  rules  for  the  construction  of  the  subjimctive  mood  having  been 
studied  in  outline,  all  the  instances  of  the  subjunctive  mood  in  the  pieces 
with  which  the  student  is  familiar  should  be  carefully  examined  with 
reference  to  those  rules.  It  is  only  by  some  such  process  that  one  can  hope 
to  avoid  a  defect  of  which  examiners  constantly  complain,  viz.,  that 
candidates  who  apparently  know  a  grammar  rule  correctly  are  unable  to 
apply  it  in  practice. 

"The  number  of  pieces  thus  studied  should  be  gradually  and  con- 
tinuously added  to,  and  these  pieces  should  be  ultimately  known  in  their 
minutest  detail  of  construction.  Thus  treated  they  will  form  a  permanent 
body  of  reference  for  the  guidance  of  the  student  in  his  further,  and  it  may 
be,  unaided  studies.  Tliey  will  also  provide  abundant  material  for  practice 
in  composition,  both  oral  and  written. 

^  For  the  purpose  of  placing  the  Training  College  student  in  a  position 
in  which  he  may  pursue  prontablv  the  study  of  the  language  f or  nimself 
without  extraneous  aids,  no  other  form  of  study  than  that  already 
indicated  is  really  essential.  A  comparatively  few  selected  pieces 
must  be  thoroughly  studied  from  the  point  of  view  of  pronunciation 
and  construction,  committed  to  memory,  and  made  the  basis  for  abundant 
exercises  in  the  manipulation  of  words  and^  constructions  with 
which  the  student  is  already  thoroughly  familiar.  The  knowlecUie 
AC(|uired,  if  limited  in  scope^  will  be  not  only  thorough  but  readuy 
available  in  practice,  and  will  form  a  sound  basis  for  further  study.  But 
nothing  less  than  complete  mastery  of  what  is  learned,  involving  perfect 
recollection  and  instinctive  correctness  of  phrase  within  the  limits  of  the 
constructions  Imown,  will  suffice. 

'^  If  time  permits  and  greater  variety  of  work  is  desired,  two  additional 
forms  of  exercise  may  be  practised,  both  of  which  may  be  largely  matter 
for  private  study.  The  one  is  the  acquisition  of  a  vocabulary  descriptive 
of  common  things  and  common  actions,  combined  with  the  studv  of  a  well- 
selected  book  of  dialogues.  The  other  is  the  free  reading  of  attractive 
(»19a.  '  '  ^  2  u 
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mibjert  matter  without  further  reference  to  tlie  dkrtioiiaix  and  gntmoMr 
than  Is  neoeKsary  to  make  out  the  sense.  Modeb  of  good  transUtioD  into 
Enfflish  should  be  given  from  time  to  time  and  dLscaased  in  dass^ 
and  occasional  exercises  of  this  kind  should  be  giren  out  for  home 
work,  but  as  little  as  possible  of  the  class  time  should  be  deroted 
to  routine  construing.  For  more  advanced  stndenta  —  with  whom, 
neverthelesiSs  oral  work  should  not  be  ne^ected — diere  is  the  systematic 
i»tudy  of  some  work  of  literature  and  the  practice  of  cfMnposition  is  its 
various  forms. 

**  In  the  choice  of  a  language  to  be  studied^  in  those  cases  where  a  dioice 
is  possible,  My  Lords  hoi^e  that  every  consideraticm  will  be  ipven  to  the 
claims  of  ( terman.  At  present  it  is  found  that  the  overwhelming  nu^iority 
of  candidates  take  French,  bat  it  may  be  suspected  iJiat  in  many  cases  the 
choice  is  due  rather  to  unreflecting  custom  than  to  any  deliberate  wei^^lung 
of  the  respective  advantages  of  the  two  languages." 


EXAMINATION  PAPERS  IN    MODERN   LANGUAGES 
SET  IN  1905. 


French. 


Friday,  23rd  June. — 10  a.m.  to  1  p.ii. 

1.  Translate  into  French : — 

"  The  usages  of  society  are  not  worth  much,  sometimes," 
said  Euphemia,  *'  and  you  must  remember  that  Pomona  is  a  veir 
different  sort  of  person  from  an  ordinary  servant.  She  is  mud^ 
more  like  a  member  of  the  family — I  can't  exactly  explain  what 
kind  of  a  member  but  I  understand  it  m3^self.  She  has  very 
much  improved  since  she  has  been  married,  and  you  know,  your- 
self, how  quiet  and — and,  nice  she  is,  and  as  for  the  baby,  it  s 
just  as  good  and  pretty  as  any  -baby,  and  it  may  grow  up  to  be 
better  than  any  of  us.  Some  of  our  presidents  have  sprung  fiom 
lowly  parents/* 

"  But  this  one  is  a  girl,"  I  said. 

"  Well  then,"  replied  Euphemia,  "  she  may  be  a  president's 
wife." 

"  Another  thing,"  I  remarked,  "  I  don't  believe  Jonas  and 
Pomona  like  your  keeping  their  baby  so  much  to  yourself." 

"  Nonsense! "  said  Euphemia,  "a  girl  in  Pomona's  position 
couldn't  help  being  ^Ipd  to  have  a  lady  take  an  interest  in  her 
baby,  and  help  to  bring  it  up.  .  .  .  Pomona !  Is  that  you  ? 
You  can  bring  it  here,  if  you  want  to  get  at  your  cooking." 
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II.  Lire  attentivement  la  fable  suivante,  puis  la  raconter  en 
tran^ais,  en  indiquertrte  clairementle  sens  et  apprecier  la  morale 
qui  en  d^oule. 

La  Coquette  et  VAbeiUe. 

CI1I06,  jeune,  jolie,  et  surtout  fort  coquette, 

Tons  les  matins,  en  se  levant, 

Se  mettait  au  travail,  j'entends  k  sa  toilette ; 

Et  Ik,  souriant,  minaudant, 

EUe  disait  k  son  cher  confident 

Les  peines,  les  plaisirs,  les  projets,  de  son  kine. 

Une  abeille  ^tourdie  arrive  en  bourdonnant 

"  Au  secours !  au  secours ! "  crie  aussitdt  la  dame. 

"  Venez,  Lise,  Marton,  accourez  promptement ; 

Chassez  ce  monstre  aile  I "  Le  monstre  insolemment 

Aux  Ifevres  de  Chlo^  se  pose. 

CI1I06  s'evanouit,  et  Marton  en  fureur 

Saisit  Tabeille  et  se  dispose 

A  r^craser.    "  H^las ! "  lui  dit  avec  douceur 

L'insecte  malbeureux,  "  pardonnez  mon  erreur. 

La  bouche  de  Cblo6  me  semblait  ime  rose, 

Et  j'ai  cm    .    .    . "    Ce  seul  mot  k  Chlo<5  rend  ses  sens. 

"  Faisons  grS,ce,"  dit-elle,  "  k  son  aveu  sincere. 

D'ailleurs  sa  piqflre  est  1^6re ; 

Depuis  qu'elle  te  parle,  k  peine  je  la  sens." 

Que  ne  lait-on  passer  avec  un  peu  d'encens  ? 

III.  Traiter,  en  &an9ais,  Vun  des  sujets  suivant : 

(a)  Faire  le  portrait  d'un  veritable  ami  et  indiquor  ce  que 
c'est  que  la  veritable  amiti^.  Raconter  quelques  traits  d'amitio 
que  vous  avez  observ&i  ou  qui  vous  sent  personnels. 

(6)  Comment  comprenez- vous  la  vocation  de  Tenseignement 
et  quel  role  intellectuel  et  moral  Tinstituteur  et  rinstitutrice 
sont-ils  appel^  k  jouer  dans  la  vie  nationale  ? 


9193,  '^  V  '^ 
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German. 


Monday,  26th  June. — 2  to  5  p.k. 

(Oerman  script  should  be  used  at  least  in  the  passage  for  trams- 
lation  into  Qerman,  2.  Candidates  are  advised  to  devote  about 
one  hour  to  Qtiestion  3.) 

1.  Translate  into  English : — 

(a)  0tiinbeii  floflfn  oorikbec.  Sn  bcm  cinfam<n  9Btrt<t)au<«  bo€  on  htt  ISea* 
fd)eibc  !icgt»  wo  bee  e«t0bcioo(nrt  bit  (anbflra^e  ocrldit,  tel^rtrn  ^t  tin.  €^fit 
9Xitta0  waren  ftc  mtn  gcioanbert)  !Raratet  bit  mit  fEUonnt  in  ein  trSfttgrf 
Suttecbrob  unb  tranf  in  lanecD  ^ft^en  a\xi  bem  ®ia\t,  bot  ibc  bet  IBuridK  binOini. 
98:c  ba<  f(l»m((tte  l  jDcr  feutioe  Canbioetn  roate  ibr  erwdrmcnb  hard)  btc  il^itcbfr 
unb  9€rf4eu4ie  hk  le^tcn  eororn  oon  ibret  eerie.  2)er  Salenttn  fogu/  fie 
tonne  nur  tmmct  #/X)tt"  |tt  i(^m  fagen.  2)at  tat  fie  bcnn  aud)#  unb  leicbt  nnb 
fldffia  0litt  ba<  #/2)tt''  ibet  bie  tivptn,  aU  b&tte  fte'tf  i^t  ^ebta^  defa^t.  9{ad)« 
bf m  fie  cine  6tunbe  qttaftttt  btai^tn  ft  wteber  auf.  jDcc  Sleorn  (aite  aafgr^ort  4 
)i<  oofle  SRonbfdKibe  f^tmmrrtc  mtt  ()caein  St^t  (inter  lerriffenen  tBoilen.  SVr 
Ska  wnrbe  ftrinig  unb  mSbfomi  erofe  Surd)en  l)atte  baO  flrdmenbe  SBoffcc 
inO  (Srbreid)  0fri|T<ni  bee  guf  alttt  auOr  unb  me()c  oU  etnmal  mufte  bet  frfifiige 
Vrm  beO  9Rannr<  ba<  fhraudjelnbe  Q^at^en  fhktcn.  SRargrrt  wurbe  fr^v  mftOf# 
i^r  niuntrc<  ^laubem  (atte  aufge^ort)  mie  ein  oerfd)<k4tect<<  t6o0(!dKn  bucftr 
fir  fid)  an  ben  flartrn  (ieffi()rtrn.  SSie  ^ut  ber  loatl  C^  fflbrte  ftr  wie  tin 
JCinbr  et  l^ob  fte  Sbec  Gteine^  unb  ab  unb  )u  Spxadi  rt  ttoftrnb:  #f8alb  ftnb 
mix  babeiin."  ^ule^t  ttug  et  fte  me^t  aU  et  fie  fftbrte.  Sltaratet  emptanb 
aitrO  mie  im  Sraumj  fte  bielt  bie  Xn^tn  gef^loffen  unb  bo^te^  eO  aebe  [>>  in 
Die  Oioieteit  loeiter.  6ie  fnt)t  fafi  etfditocten  lufammen/  al<  bet  SurfdK  pl^t^idi 
fle^en  blieb  unb  mit  bet  ^anb  in  eini^e  (Sntfernung  xoiHt  wo  t^it  unb  ba  no<t 
ein  ^id^tlein  0idnite:  /rStpaburg!''  eie  fd)lu9en  nun  einen  fd)malen  9>fab  ber^ 
aufwdtit  ein$  SRargvet  nnit  wicbet  nKi4.  .^ict  bet  ®ea«  bet  fi^tte  )ut  einfamen 
^iktte  btoben  auf  tal^iet  ^ttf,  balb  wat  fte  ^u  <pau<  nnb  wiebct  bte  aUc 
fXargtet^unb  bet  2uraum  t^attt  ein  (Snb*. 

2.  Translate  into  German : — 

A  gentleman  in  Paris  was  wont  every  morning,  on  his  way 
to  his  business,  to  give  a  half-franc  to  a  blind  be^ar,  stationed 
at  a  street-comer.  One  day,  by  mistake,  he  threw  a  napoleon 
into  the  beggar's  box.  Some  hours  later  he  discovered  his  error, 
and  as  he  was  not  a  rich  man,  he  resolved  to  speak  to  the  man 
on  his  way  home,  and  to  ask  him  to  exchange  the  piece  of  gold 
for  a  smaller  coin.  When  he  passed  by  the  place,  he  found  that 
the  besgar  had  gone  home,  but  a  street-swee^r  told  him 
where  tne  man  was  living.  As  it  did  not  take  hun  much  out 
of  his  way,  the  gentleman  went  to  the  address  he  had  received. 
On  a  door  on  the  third  storey  of  a  very  respectable  house  he 
found  the  beggar's  name.  A  tidy-looking  maid-servant  opened, 
and  requested  him  to  step  into  a  well-fiimished  room,  and  ti^e 
a  seat.  After  a  minute  or  two  the  beggar  made  his  appearance, 
neatly  dressed,  and  the  matter  was  explained  to  him.  "My 
clerk,"  he  said,  "is  just  making  up  the  day's  accounts,  and  if  a 
napoleon  has  been  found  in  the  box,  it  shall  be  restored  to  you." 
The  piece  of  ^old  was  found,  and  handed  to  the  visitor.  As  the 
latter  was  retiring,  however,  the  beggar  called  out  to  him,  "  I  h^ 
your  pardon,  my  dear  Sir,  but  you  nave  forgotten  to  give  me  the 
half-iranc  out  ot  it," 
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3.  Write,  in  Oerman,  a  short  essay  on  one  of  the  following 
subjects : — 

(•)  tSel^e  Gbaraftet— unb  ®dfU<€i0cn[d)aften  cnoactet  man  bei  einrm 
Outrn  ^e^crr  ? 

(k)  6te  fcaben  tint  Vnfradc  au5  2)eutf4(anb  er^attcr.  n^t&^t  SBortrile 
bie  etabt,  in  bet  3br  GoQcge  fidi  brfinbei/  sue  Srlfrnung  b« 
(Sn0iif(b<tt  bictrt.    Ttntiporten  6te  in  einem  beut)d)en  )Briefe. 

(c)  Stfcbrribcn  &\i  cinrn  7(u<flud  on  einem  Scrientager  ben  &ie  Qrmadjt 
ba^n  ocec  macben  molten. 

4.  Read  the  following  poem  carefully,  and  indicate  (in  English) 
how  you  would  interpret  it  to  an  elementary  German  class,  so  as 
to  arouse  their  interest : — 

Sung  ©ie^frieb  war  ein  ftoljft  Jtiiab'/ 
®tnd  ©on  D«  ^atcx6  SBur^  b"ab. 
®oiu'  lajlcn  nid)r  in  SBatcrt  ^aii«/ 
aSoUi-  n?an^ern  in  aUe  S©eit  binaud/ 
SJfgi'anei*  ibm  mancb  Siitta  wixt 
ffllii  ffflem  ed)ilb  unb  bretteni  e<l)»ert. 
©legfrteb  nut  e ine n  ©letTf n  truj  * 
S>a«  wac  ibm  bitier  unb  leib  gcnuQ/ 
Unb  a«  ec  qin^  m  finflern  IQalb/ 
Jtom  er  ju  einer  ©(Dmiebe  balb. 
^  fab  er  (Itfen  unb  6rabl  genua  i 
<Sin  lu^d  Seuec  glammen  fcblug. 
wC  SReifler/  liebfter  aRrtfter  mdn, 
l!af  bu  mid)  beinen  ®efeUen  fein ! 
Unb  le()v'  bu  mid)  mit  SUip  unb  ZAt, 
SBie  man  bic  guten  6<btvrrler  mad)i !" 
eieafri«b  ben  jammer  wobl  [d)iwnafn  «unnt»# 
Gr  f<^(nd  ben  JCmbo§  in  ben  O^runb. 
9c  t^Iug/  ba§  wit  brr  SBalb  ertlano/ 
Unb  aae«  ttifen  in  etticte  fprana. 
Unb  ©on  bet  le^tcn  CtfcnUana* 
aSad)t  er  ein  eAwert  fo  bieit  unb  lang: 
w9lun  bab*  icb  0*fd)niitbct  cm  c^mti  Qd^wtttf 
9<un  bin  id)  wit  anhu  fRuui  wcrt  j 
9lun  fd)lad'  id)  mie  ein  anbrer  <^r(t 
jDie  Slicfen  uno  jDcac^en  in  iiiait  unb  Jelb.'' 

Ubianb. 
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AsncLX  91    ji  •:*  the  C  I't 

CiRnkr  9M. 

SCOTCH  EDUCATIOX  DEPABTMENX 

Isi  Aocinsl.  190a 

SlE. 

As  some  misapprehension  appeArs  to  exist  iqgmidiug  the 
nature  and  okJ€ct  of  the  cbssses  to  be  caodncted  under 
Ankle  91  c/i  ot  the  Code  and  the  method  of  establishing  ai^l 
condoctine  them,  my  Lords  think  it  desirat4e  to  make  the  M- 
lowibg  expLuiAti<:»iSL 

y*u;re  i-jd  These  classes  are  in  no  waj  to  be  oonfbonded  irith  classes 
oh;«t  of  tie  conducted  racier  the  provisi'>ns  of  the  Science  and  Art  Direc- 
rU^^esL  torr  in  the  sauie  or  analogous  subjects.    Thev  differ  in  respect 

that  the  classes  tmder  Article  91  (if  >  of  the  Code  are  (1)  for  the 
further  instruction  of  teachers  and  of  teachers  osiy ;  (2>  that 
the  object  of  instruction  in  these  dasses  is  not  sim^j  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  preparati<Hi  for  the  examinaDoDS  of 
the  Science  and  Art  Department,  or  the  obtainii^  of  qualifica- 
tions as  teachers  under  the  Directory,  but  the  training  ot  the 
teachers  with  the  direct  object  of  raidering  the  instnicti<Ni  in 
such  subjects  as  Drawing,  5rature  Knowledge,  Mannal  Instruc- 
tioa,  etc.,  in  the  schools  of  the  district  as  efficient  as  possible 

The  cour^^  of  instruction  need  not  follow  the  lines  of  the 
syllabus  of  any  subject  given  in  the  Science  and  Art  Directory 
nor  any  combination  of  these  subjects,  but  should  rather  be  a 
course  of  instruction  especiaUy  designed  for  the  object  in  view. 
A  procrrarame  of  the  proposed  instruction  in  each  somect  diould 
accordingly  be  carefully  prepared  and  submitted  for  the  approTal 
of  the  Department,  who  must  also  be  satisfied  that  the  instructors 
proposed  hsTe  not  only  special  knowledge  of  or  skill  in  their 
particular  subjects,  but  are  competent  to  give  advice  and  direc- 
tion as  to  the  best  method  of  conducting  such  studies  in  sidio(ds. 
and  if  necessary,  to  iUustrate  their  methods  in  practiceL  Tkf- 
grounds  on  which  any  particular  instrwctor  has  been  seleded 
should  be  very  fully  stated. 

Financial  The  authority  proposing  such  classes  must  have  funds  from 

arrange-  which  it  is  comjpetont  for  them  to  defray  the  whole  expenses  of 
m«nts  the  classes  in  the  first  place,  it  being  understood  that  on  the 

aatisfiactory  completion  of  the  course  a  grant  amounting  to  not 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  actual  expenditure  i3ter  the 
deduction  of  the  income  from  fees  will  be  paid  by  the  Depart- 
ment The  remaining  portion  must  be  an  actual  outJay  on  the 
part  of  the  Local  Auuiorities  who  undertime  financial  responsi* 
Dility  fcr  the  classes  and  may  not  be  made  Rood  either  in  whole 
or  in  part  by  fees  payable  by  the  students  attendmg  the  classes. 
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On  these  conditions  my  Lords  are  prepared  to  entertain  piro- 
posals  from  Town  and  County  Councils,  or  other  Local  Authorities, 
for  the  establishment  of  such  classes  at  such  centres  as  may  be 
found  most  convenient.  But  in  view  of  the  special  fitcilities  for 
giving  instruction  of  the  kind  desired  which  exist  at  certain 
central  institutions  such  as  Schools  of  Art,  Technical  Institutes, 
Agricultural  Colleges,  and  in  some  cases  Secondary  Schools,  my 
Lords  consider  that  where  possible  Local  Authorities  instead  of 
establishing  classes  of  their  own  should  come  to  an  arrangement 
with  the  Managers  of  such  institutions  as  to  the  terms  upon 
which  they  would  be  prepared  to  establish  and  mamtain  classes 
of  the  kind  desired,  in  such  a  case  one  of  two  courses  might  be 
followed.  The  Local  Authority  might  make  itself  responsible 
for  the  whole  cost  of  the  classes  arranged  for  in  so  far  as  that 
cost  is  not  covered  by  fees,  receiving  directly  any  grant  which 
may  be  made  in  terms  of  Article  91  (d).  The  other  course — and 
one  which  would  be  specially  adapted  to  the  cases  where  classes 
were  established  at  the  instance  of  more  than  one  Local  Autho- 
rity— would  be  that  the  Manag^ers  of  the  school  or  institution 
should  be  in  direct  relation  with  the  Department,  and  should  as 
a  Committee  of,  or  agents  for,  the  various  Local  Authorities 
who  undertake  financial  responsibility  for  the  classes,  make  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  the  conduct  of  the  classes,  and  receive 
the  grant  under  Article  91  {d\  obtaining  a  guarantee  from  each 
LocfQ  Authoritv  for  a  fixed  proportion  of  the  expenditure  which 
must  be  borne  locaUy. 

Local  Authorities  who  propose  to  establish  such  classes  will  on  Preliminary 
application  to  the  Department  receive  a  Form  for  the  statement  proposals, 
of  particulars  required  for  the  information  of  the  Department. 
This  Form  must  be  returned  to  the  Department  at  least  one 
month  before  the  date  proposed  for  the  first  iiiecting  of  the  classes 
in  order  that  opportunity  may  be  afforded  for  the  due  considera- 
tion and  adjustment  of  the  proposed  course  of  instruction. 

When  on  consideration  of  the  information  supplied  a  class  has  Innixiction. 
been  recognised,  it  will  be  visited  from  time  to  time  on  behalf  of 
the  Department  by  an  officer  deputed  for  the  purpose,  who  will 
also  toward  the  end  of  the  course  make  a  report  on  the  work  of 
each  individual  student.  For  that  purpose  he  will  take  into 
consideration  the  character  of  the  work  done  by  each  student 
during  the  session  and  the  observations  of  the  instructor  there- 
on, but  may  also  set  such  supplementary  tests — oral,  written  or 
Eractical — ^as  he  may  think  necessary.  Such  tests  will,,  however, 
e  relative  to  the  work  actually  undertaken  at  meetings  of  the 
(dass,  or  in  connection  therewith. 

The  names  of  all  teachers  who  have  regularly  attended  a  Credit  tc  be 
recognised  class  and  whose  work  is  favouraoly  reported  on  as  fif^^.®^  ^^^ 
i^ve  will  be  recorded  in  the  Department,  and  credit  will  be  ^temdar^ 
given  for  such  attendance  and  work  in  connection  with  any  and  work. 
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requirement  of  qualification  for  the  teaching  of  certain  subjects 
under  the  C!ode  which  Their  Lordships  may  hereafter  find  it  de- 
sirable to  institute. 

Satisfactory  attendance  and  work  at  a  recognised  course  of 
instruction  of  sufficient  length  in  Drawirig  wUf  be  held  for  the 
present  to  constitute  a  qucoification  to  earn  grants  for  Dra¥dng 
m  terms  of  the  footnote  to  Article  19B4  of  the  Code  and  in  lieu 
of  the  certificates  mentioned  therein,  but  Their  Lordships  may, 
on  consideration  of  the  length  of  the  course  in  any  particular 
case,  and  the  character  of  the  instruction  given  thereat,  require 
attendance  at  a  supplementary  course  as  a  condition 
continued  recognition. 

The  classes  may  be  held  at  any  time  of  the  year  as  best  suits 
the  convenience  of  those  concerned,  and  may  provide  for 
instruction  either  on  successive  days  (holiday  courses)  or  at 
regular  intervals,  e,g.,  on  successive  Saturdays.  The  attention  of 
Instructors  and  others  responsible  for  framing  syllabuses  of 
instruction  is  particularly  directed  to  the  Appenaix. 

I  have,  eta, 

a  CRAIK. 


APPENDIX 


My  Lords  desire  to  leave  a  large  liberty  ot  suggestion  to 
Maniu;ers  both  as  regards  the  subjects  taught  in  these  classes 
and  the  details  of  the  course  of  instruction,  but  their  views  on 
both  these  points  must  be  clearly  formulated  in  their  preliminary 
proposals  m  order  that  each  proposed  course  may  be  fuUy 
considered  on  its  merits. 

As  regards  certain  of  the  courses,  however,  the  following 
general  principles  should  be  kept  in  view. 

Drawing  (a).     I.    As  regards    courses  for  the  instruction  ot    teachers  in 
Drawing. 

The  essential  part  of  every  course  must  be  practice  in  free 
arm  drawing  on  a  large  scale  from  the  shoulder  upon  blackboards 
or  other  specially  prepared  surfaces,  the  chalk  or  charcoal  being 
held  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  the  utmost  freedom  of  wrist 
action. 

The  forms  to  be  drawn  should  be  elementary  art  forms  such 
as  the  ellipse,  the  oval,  varieties  of  the  loop  form,  conventionalized 
leaf  forms  of  various  kinds,  the  spiral,  etc.,  arranged  as  fiu:  as 
possible  aocording  to  difficulty  or  natural  order  of  development. 
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Each  form  must  be  diligently  practised  till  it  can  be  drawn 
with  ease,  certainty,  and  rapidity  without  preliminary  measure- 
ment or  blocking  m,  and  to  various  sizes  or  to  fill  a  given  space. 

A  bold  free  line  is  to  be  cultivated,  and  for  that  purpose  no 
measuring  whatever  should  be  allowed  from  the  very  start 
Ej^h  line  should  be  executed  as  far  as  possible  by  a  single 
continuous  movement,  and  accuracy  should  be  sought  not  by 
laborious  adjustments  of  parts  of  a  form  previously  blocked  out 
but  bv  successive  approximations  to  the  form  as  a  whole  made 
rapidly  and  with  a  continuous  line.  The  primary  object  of  the 
exercise  is  to  facihtate  combined  action  of  nand  and  eye,  and  no 
form  should  be  considered  to  be  mastered  till  it  can  be  repro- 
duced with  rapidity  and  certainty  and  to  various  sizes.  When 
one  of  the  fundamental  forms  has  been  mastered  it  should  be 
made  the  basis,  either  with  variations  or  in  combination  with 
other  forms,  of  elementary  exercises  in  design. 

These  various  exercises  will  involve  a  large  amount  of  practice 
and  as  the  time  that  can  be  ^ven  to  practice  at  the  actual 
meeting  of  the  classes  is  Umited  it  is  essential  that  the  practice 
in  the  classes  be  supplemented  by  practice  on  the  part  of  the 
students  at  home. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  medium  of  reproduction  should  be 
varied  as  far  as  possible,  and  for  that  purpose  the  drawing  on 
the  blackboard  should  from  time  to  time  be  replaced  by  drawing 
the  same  forms  with  charcoal  on  paper  or  by  brush  drawing, 
always  on  a  large  scale. 

It  is  also  highly  desirable  that  practice  in  clay  modelling 
should  be  carrira  on  pcuri  passfw  with  the  drawing,  and  wherever 
possible  this  exercise  should  be  included  in  the  course,  but  it 
will  not  for  the  present  be  insisted  on  in  all  cases. 

The  practical  exercises  should  be  accompanied  by  some 
explanation  of  the  "  Principles  of  Ornament  not  necessarily 
in  set  lectures,  but  in  connection  with  the  introduction  of  new 
forms  for  practice,  and  it  is  highly  important  that  there  should 
be  at  hana  an  ample  supply  of  examples  of  good  ornament  for 
purposes  of  illustration.  For  this  reason  among  others  my 
Lords  must  insist  that  wherever  possible  the  classes  for  instruc- 
tion in  Drawing  shall  beheld  at  a  well-equipped  School  of  Art. 

One  other  great  division  of  the  work  of  these  classes  to  be  Drawmg  (6) 
carried  on  pari  pdsavb  with  the  foregoing  practice  in  the  drawing 
of  fundamental  forms  of  conventional  ornament,  should  b^ 
practice  in  drawing  simi>le  forms  such  as  leaves,  flowers,  or  parts 
of  flowers,  shells,  fish,  birds,  and  simple  artificial  objects  either 
from  the  acttud  objects  or  rrvodeU  thereof. 

For  this  purpose  each  student  should  select  for  himself  the 
object  which  he  proposes  to  study,  beiTig  as  a  rule  aomie  form 
which  has  oqfiwrred  or  wHl  ocov/r  %n  connection  with  the  nature 
knowledge  lessons  of  the  School. 
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The  first  reproductions,  however  imperfeet,  of    the  object 
selected,  should  be  the  outcome  of  the  student's  own  unaided 
efforts  as  suggested  to  him  by  a  careful  study  of  the  forms,  bat 
when  after  correction  by  the  teacher  a  reasonably  correct  repre- 
sentation has  been  arrived  at,  it  should  be  thereafter  drawn  not 
merely  once  or  twice,  but  repeatedly  until  it  can  be  reproduced 
with  facility  and  certainty  Vrom  memory.     Endeavour  should 
always  be  made  to  seize  the  broad  essential  features  of  the  object 
to  the  neglect  of  details,  and  here  as  elsewhere  the  use  of  a  free 
continuous  line  and  rapidity  of  execution  should  be  constantly 
insisted  upon.    The  medium  of  reproduction  should  also  he 
varied  and  as  far  as  possible  a  selection  of  the  forms  should  be 
modelled  in  clay.    Some  of  the  simpler  forms  studied  may  with 
advantage  be  turned  to  account  as  elements  of  design. 

Combined  It  is  sug^ted  that  both  divisions  of  the  work — ^the  practice 
Course.  of  conventional  ornament  and  of  design  based  thereon  on  the 
one  hand  and  drawing  from  actual  objects  on  the  other — should 
he  carried  on  at  each  lesson,  a  certain  proportion  of  the  students 
in  turn  being  engaged  at  blackboard  practice,  under  due  super- 
vision, while  the  others  are  engaged  in  the  study  and  reproauc- 
tion  in  various  ways  of  actual  objects. 

Model  Drawing  should  not  be  treated  as  a  separate  subject 
but  simply  as  an  accessory  to  the  drawing  from  actual  objects 
as  above.  No  elaborate  explanations  of  the  theory  of  perspective 
should  be  entered  into,  but  it  may  be  found  advantageous  at  a 
comparatively  early  stage  to  direct  attention  to  the  vaiying 
appearances  of  some  simple  object  such  as  a  pointer  or  a  box,  or 
a  nng,  when  held  in  different  positions  ana  to  the  difference 
between  apparent  and  real  measurements. 

Applications  II  On  consideration  of  the  various  exercises  commonly 
of  Geometry  grouped  under  the  head  of  Geometrical  and  Mechanical  Drawing, 
—handwork,  jjjy  Lords  are  of  opinion  that  they  have  no  necessary  connection 
with  such  a  course  of  instruction  in  Drawing  as  that  outlined 
above  and  that  they  should  rather  form  the  subject  of  a  separate 
course  to  he  taken  in  conjunction  with  either  ca/rdboard  modelling 
or  woodwork  a?*  other  form  of  practical  application  of  the 
principles  involved. 

Such  a  course  would  on  its  theoretical  side  embrace  an  ex- 
planation of  the  construction  and  use  of  scales,  and  of  various 
measuring  instruments,  representation  of  objects  in  plan,  eleva- 
tion and  section ;  the  making  of  drawings  in  isometrical  projection ; 
and  the  principles  of  mechanical  perspective. 

The  principles  explained  would  be  illustrated  by  the  making 
of  drawings  to  scale  irom  actual  measurement  whether  in  plan 
and  elevation  or  otherwise ;  by  the  reading  of  such  drawmgs 
already  prepared ;  by  the  use  of  squared  paper  to  represent,  «.a., 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  barometer,  of  the  thermometer,  of  the 
average  attendance  in  school,  of  the  gas  consumption,  or  of 
any thmg  that  changes  definitely  as  time  goes  on ;  by  the  making 
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of  construction  drawings  for  use  in  cardboard  modelling,  in  dress 
cutting,  etc.;  and  b^  the  use  of  plan  and  elevation  and  of 
isometrical  drawings  m  Woodwork. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  each  and  all  of  these  applications  of 
practical  Greometry  should  be  included  in  any  one  course,  but 
proposals  for  any  such  course  should  make  provision  for  the 
prdctical  ajyplication  of  the  subject  matter  in  various  directions 
and  particularly  in  such  forms  as  may  be  conveniently  brought 
withm  the  range  of  work  in  schools. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  syllabus  of  a  course  for  the  instruction 
of  teachers  in  cardboard  modelling  or  woodwork  should  always 
make  provision  for  their  instruction  either  as  a  preliminary 
measure  or  concurrently  in  the  principles  of  practical  geometry 
and  geometrical  drawing. 

III.  The  work  of  classes  for  the  instruction  of  teachers  in  Nature 
Nature  Knowledge  or  Elementary  Science  may  best  be  conducted  Knowledgp 
along  two  distinct  lines,  each  of  which  may  be  regarded  as^^)* 
complementary  to  the  other. 

(a)  The  first  requisite  is  a  study  of  the  elementary  prin- 

ciples of  physics  and  chemistry  together  with  practice 
in  the  methods  of  accurate  experimental  investigation. 

The  programme  of  work  suitable  for  such  a  course  may  best 
be  gathered  from  a  perusal  of  Circular  234  *,  which  contains 
su^estions  for  science  teaching  in  higher  grade  departments, 
and  the  syllabus  of  work  for  the  first  and  second  years  given 
therein  should  be  followed  with  such  modifications  as  may  be 
found  necessary. 

(b)  The  other  and  complementary  course  should  be  essen- 

tially a  course  of  out-of-door  studies  having  for  its 
subject  matter  the  meteorology,  physical  geography, 
geology,  plant  and  animal  lite  of  a  given  aistrict, 
studied  not  as  separate  subjects  but  in  relation  to  each 
other.  It  may  oe  convenient  to  make  some  one  of 
these  subjects,  e,g.,  the  plant  life  of  the  district,  the 
main  subject  of  investigation,  but  its  relation  to  the 
others  should  be  kept  in  view,  and  the  attention  of  the 
students  should  be  directed  as  opportunity  offers  to 
significant  facts  irrespective  of  the  particular  branch  of 
science  which  they  illustrate.  Eacn  outdoor  excursion 
should  have  a  definite  purpose,  should  be  carefully 
planned  beforehand,  and  careful  notes  should  be  made 
as  to  observations  of  facts  and  objects  in  situ.f  These 
observations  will  furnish  material  for  subsequent  treat- 
ment in  lectures  and  for  practical  exercises  of  various 

*  To  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Department. 

f  The  interest  of  weU-im ormed  members  of  local  Fidd  Clubs  and  Natural 
flistonr  Societies  should  where  possible  be  enlisted,  and  the  formation  of 
Field  Clube  or  Natural  Historv  Societies  amonj^  the  teachers  themselves  in 
districts  where  such  Societies  do  not  already  exi^t  might  be  expected  as  the 
nattiral  outcome  of  some  of  these  courses. 
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kinds,  and  it  may  be  necessary  firom  time  to  time  to 
devote  special  meetings  of  the  class  to  the  explanation 
of  general  principles  of  classification  in  botany  or 
natural  history  or  to  other  relative  matters.  But  for 
tliis  purpose  the  home  reading  of  the  students  should 
be  mainly  relied  on,  and  it  will  be  an  important  part  of 
the  duties  of  the  instructor  both  at  these  courses  and 
the  courses  in  physical  science  to  direct  the  reading  of 
the  students,  to  examine  them  thereupon,  and  to 
prescribe  home  exercises  of  various  kinds.  It  is  obvious 
that  work  of  the  kind  radicated  under  head  (b)  may  be 
more  conveniently  taken  in  summer  courses,  while  the 
exercises  under  nead  (a)  may  be  practised  in  winter, 
but  the  two  lines  of  study  should  be  regarded  as 
essentially  complementary  to  each  other,  and  need  not 
be  kept  in  rigid  separation. 

Other  IV.  My  Lords  are  also  prepared  to  consider  proposals  for 

Cooraeo.  courses  of  a  more  special  nature,  e.g.,  for  the  instruction  of 
teachers  in  country  districts  in  the  principles  of  agriculture — to 
be  held  preferably  at  agricultural  coU^es — ^but  They  are  oi 
opinion  that  as  a  rule  such  special  courses  shall  be  preceded  by 
instruction  of  a  wider  range  such  as  that  outlined  for  the  two 
preceding  courses  of  nature  knowledge. 

Proposals  for  the  instruction  of  teachers  ia  various  branches  oi 
household  economy  (including  cookery,  laundry  work,  fta),  in 
courses  of  suitable  phvsical  exercises,  or  in  military  driU,  or  for 
the  instruction  of  teacners  in  certain  districts  in  navigation,  will 
also  be  entertained  It  should  be  understood,  however,  that  no 
proposals  for  the  instruction  of  teachers  in  any  subject  of 
practical  instruction  will  be  considered  satis&ctory  which  do  not 
make  provision  either  as  a  preliminary  or  concomitant  for  the 
sufficient  explanation  of  any  theoretical  principles  involved 

Object  of  V.  The  length  of  the  course  which  may  be  required  in  any 

the  Coursea  given  subject  and  the  value  to  be  attached  to  attendance  at  such 
a  course  are  matters  to  be  determined  by  experience,  and  it  may 
be  found  necessary  in  certain  cases  to  require  that  attendance  at 
a  given  course  shall  be  supplemented  oy  further  instruction 
before  such  attendance  can  be  regarded  as  a  satis&ctory  prepara- 
tion for  teaching  the  relative  subject  in  schools. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  special  object  of  these  classes  must  be 
kept  clearly  in  view.  They  are  intended  to  enable  teachers  who 
are  already  certificated,  and  who  are  either  untrained,  or  have 
not  had  the  benefit  of  suitable  training  during  their  course  at 
the  training  college  to  perform  efficiently  certain  duties  of 
instruction  laid  upon  them  by  the  present  Code.  It  follows 
that  the  instruction  given,  though  thorough  within  its  own 
sphere,  must  be  largely  of  an  elementary  natiu*e  and  of  a  kind 
analogous  to  what  will  subsequently  be  ^iven  by  the  tciichers  in 
their  own  schools.  My  Lords  do  not  wish  to  lay  down  any  hard- 
aad-&st  rules  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  instruction  so  ^ven 
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should  be  carried,  or  as  to  the  number  of  courses  which  a  teacher 
may  attend,  but  as  a  general  rule  it  majr  be  said  that  advanced 
instruction  in  art,  or  the  special  study  of  some  branch  of  science 
such  as  may  be  required  for  a  University  d^ee,  is  no  part  of 
the  work  of  these  classes,  and  such  instruction  when  desired 
must  be  obtained  in  classes  conducted  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Science  and  Art  Directory  or  elsewhere,  at  the  teacher's  own 
expense. 

The  instruction  in  these  classes  must  have  constant  reference 
to  the  methods  of  work  to  be  adopted  in  the  schools,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  these  references  and  the  resulting  discussion  and 
interchange  of  opinion  may  not  be  without  theur  influence  both 
on  the  teaching  of  the  subject  in  hand  and  in  giving  clearer 
views  as  to  the  object  and  methods  of  school  work  generally. 
To  that  end  the  method  of  study  should  be  that  of  the  seminar. 
That  is  to  say,  the  members  of  tne  class  should  be  r^farded  as  a 
body  of  students  pursuing  some  line  of  investigation  in  common 
under  the  leadership  of  a  specially  qualified  person  rather  than 
as  mere  auditors  of  lectures. 


RULES  AS  TO  THE  ISSUE  AND  AUTHENTICATION  OF 
CERTIFICATES  OF  SATISFACTORY  ATTENDANCE 
AND  PROGRESS  AT  COURSES  FOR  TEACHERS  CON- 
DUCTED UNDER  ARTICLE  91  (d)  OF  THE  CODE. 


1.  A  list  of  the  Students  on  whose  behalf  the  issue  of  a 
Certificate  is  authorised  will  be  transmitted  to  the  Managers 
with  the  report  on  each  course,  the  merit*  of  each  Student's 
work  as  adjudged  by  the  Department  being  indicated  thereon. 

2.  Before  the  Certificates  are  prepared,  a  specimen  of  the  form 
which  it  is  proposed  to  use  must  be  forwarded  for  the  approval 
of  the  Department  The  general  form  the  Certificate  should 
take  is  shown  below. 

*  In  the  case  of  Drawing  Courses : — 

**  Those  marked  "  excellent,"  **  very  good,"  or  "  good  "  will  be  regarded  as 
provisionally  qtuJified  to  earn  grants  tor  Drawing  under  Article  19  B.  4  of 
the  Code,  although  in  particular  cases  where  the  Inspector  reports  that  such 
a  step  is  necessary,  continued  recognition  may  be  made  conditional  upon 
undergoine  a  further  course  of  instruction  of  a  similar  nature.  '^  Those 
mark^  *^mir "  can  be  recognised  as  qualified  to  give  instruction  in  the  sub- 
ject only  in  special  circumstances  approved  by  the  Inspector,  and  when  the 
services  of  a  better  qualified  teacher  are  not  available."  (Extract  fronh 
FamiSLT.) 

Subject  to  the  fulfilment  of  satisfactory  conditions  as  to  the 
length  and  character  of  the  courses  attended,  similar  recognition 
is  granted  to  successful  students  for  Woodwork,  and  (under 
certain  restrictions)  for  Cookery  and  Laundry  Work. 
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3.  When  the  form  of  Certificate  has  been  duly  approved,  the 
Certificates  should  be  prepared,  and  signed  in  acconlance  with 
rule  4  (g)  below.  They  should  then  be  forwarded  in  parcels  to 
the  Department,  and,  after  yerification,  will  be  stamped  by  the 
Department,  and  returned  to  the  Man«^ers  for  issue  to  the 
Students. 

4  In  preparing  the  draft  of  the  Certificate  the  following  points 
must  be  Dome  in  mind : — 

(a.)  The  Certificate  should  be  convenient  in  form  and  size. 

(b.)  It  should  show  the  full  official  title  of  the  Course,  the 
Course  number,  the  designation  of  the  Managers,  and 
the  Session  during  which  the  Course  was  held. 

(c.)  It  should  show  clearly  the  range  of  the  instruction  to 
which  it  relates.  Accordingly,  while  the  name  of  the 
subject  only,  e.g,.  Nature  Knowledge,  need  appear  on  the 
face  of  the  Certificate,  there  should  be  prmted  on  the 
back  of  it  a  syllabus  or  description  of  the  actual  subjects 
of  study  which  are  to  be  understood  as  embraced  under 
the  general  title^ppearing  on  the  face  of  the  Certificate. 
Further,  this  syllabus  or  description  should  be  that  oi 
the  work  aetuaUy  overtaken  by  the  Class,  and  not 
simply  what  was  proposed  to  be  done  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Session. 

(df.)  It  should  bear  the  full  name  of  the  Student  for  whom 
it  is  granted,  the  name  of  the  School  in  which  he  is 
serving,  and  his  standing  as  a  Teacher. 
Note.— The  use  of  abbreviated  or  pet  names  should  be  carefuUy  avoided- 

(«.)  It  should  show  the  number  of  hours  of  instruction 
actually  received  by  the  Student,  and  the  possible 
number  for  the  full  Course. 

{f.)  The  merit  of  the  Student's  work  as  adjudged  by  the 
Department  should  be  indicated. 

(gr.)  The  Certificate  should  be  signed  by  the  Instructor  of 
the  Class  and  bv  the  Chairman  or  some  other  repre- 
sentative of  the  Managers  especially  deputed  to  do  so. 
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Report /or  the  Year  1904-05,  hy  A.  E.  Scouoal,  Esq,,  lA.k.,Hi8 
Majesty* 8  Senior  Chief  iTtapector  of  Schools  and  Inspector  of 
Training  Colleges  in  Scotland,  on  the  Training  Colleges 
and  the  Training  of  King's  Students. 

Janvxiry  1906. 
My  Lords, 
I  have  the  honour  to  present   to  Your  Lordships  my 
second  General  Report  on  the  Training  of  Teachers  in  ScotlandL 

My  first  Report  was  made  under  exceptional  circumstances 
last  year,  when,  owing  to  the  lamented  death  of  the  late  Dr. 
Stewart,  I  was  suddenly  called  upon  to  undertake  the  duties 
of  Inspector  of  Training  Colleges.  In  that  Report,  therefore, 
I  could  speak  from  but  very  limited  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  work  carried  on  in  the  various  Institutions  for  the 
Training  of  Teachers.  During  the  past  session,  however,  I  have 
paid  regular  visits  to  all  the  centres  of  Training,  and  have  thus 
had  opportunity  of  becoming  well  acquainted  with  their 
function,  aims,  organization,  and  working.  It  will  accordingly 
be  my  endeavour  in  this  Report  to  give  such  a  conspectus  of 
the  work  done  by  these  Institutions  as  shall  present  a  fairly 
iull  and  complete  account  of  how  matters  at  present  stand  with 
regard  to  the  Training  of  Teachers  in  Scotland. 

Of  all  educational  problems  which  are  under  discussion  at  Supply  of 
the  present  time  there  is  none  of    more  pressing  importance  *^^*^®'^®* 
than  the  question  of  the  supply  of  properly  quahfied  teachers. 
Within  recent  years  this  question  has  been  receiving  the  serious 
consideration  of  Your  Lordships,  and  the  issue  of  the  Minute 
of   30th    January,  1905,  providing   for  the  establishment  of 
Provincial  Committees  for  tne  Training  of  Teachers,  marks  a  most 
significant  stage  of  development.    That  the  existing  institutions 
are  onlj  partially  able  to  cope  with  present  demands  is  generally 
recognized.     Every  year,  from  one  cause  or  another,  a  large 
numoer  of  teachers  retire  from  active  service.    An  investigation 
made  last  year  (tnd«  Blue  Book,  1904-05,  p.  18)  showed  that 
this  wastage  might  be  set  down,  with  approximate  accuracy, 
at  600  per  annum.     Further,  the  increase  of  school  attendance 
due  to  growth  of  population  and  to  the  effects  of  the  Education 
Act  of  1901  must  be  met.     In  1904-05,  this  increase  amounted 
to  12^980,  necessitating  a  corresponding  addition  of  about  300 
to  the  teaching  staff.    Again,  Supplementary  Courses  have  in- 
creased the  demand,  owing  to  the  more  liberal  staffing  arrange- 
ments required  for  their  satisfactory  working;  and  there  is, 
in    addition,  an    ever-rising    demand    for    specially  qualified 
teachers  for  Higher  Grade  Departments  and  Schools. 
-   The  average  annual  increase  in  the  total  number  of  Certifi-  Estimate  of 
eated  Teachers  employed  in  Scotland  during  the  last  five  years  F®^^"^. 
has  been,approximately,  500;  andif  to  that  number  there  be  added  ^p^^  "* 
the  estimated  annual  wastage  of  600,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
yearly  increment  of  certificated  teachers  required  to  keep  the 
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supply  fftirly  abreast  of  the  demand  is  not  less  than  1,100.  At 
present  the  Training  Colleges  are  able  to  supply  660  teachers 
annually,  and  the  King's  Students'  Centres  from  70  to 
80.  The  existing  annual  supply  of  trained  teachers  may 
therefore  be  placed  at  740,  leaving  360  places  still  to  be  ac- 
counted for.  This  deficiency  is  made  up  from  the  ranks  of 
Acting  Teachers,  who,  without  undergomg  any  special  pro- 
fessional training,  have  qualified  themselves  under  Art  79  of 
the  Code,  and  whilst  employed  as  assistant  teachers  have 
continued  their  studies  piivately  and  succeeded  in  passing 
the  two  examinations  requisite  for  gaining  the  Parchment 
Certificate.  The  important  benefits  of  a  systematic  course  of 
training  are,  however,  universally  recognized,  and  there  is  a 
growing  opinion  that  such  training  shomd  be  made  obligatory 
upon  ail  candidates  who  wish  to  qualify  as  certificated  teachers. 
But  this  cannot  be  done  without  a  considerable  extension  of 
the  facilities  for  the  training  of  teachers. 

Teachers  for  A  further  special  problem  is  that  of  increasing  the  supply  of 
Higher  more  highly  qualified  teachers  to  meet  the  demand  occasioned 
Grade  by  the  rapid  growth  in  the  number  of  Higher  6»de  Schools 

^^^^^-        and  Departments. 

The  new  These  Questions  will  fall  to  be  considered  by  the  recently 

Provincial  establisheu  Provincial  Committees  for  the  Training  of  Teachers. 
Comnuttees.  The  great  majority  of  the  existing  Training  Institutions  will,  it 

may  be  hoped,  shortly  be  transferred  to  these  Committees ; 

and  the  new  Committees  will  be  in  a  position  to  deal  with  such 

Eroblems  from  a  wider  point  of  view,  and  all  the  more  efiTectively, 
y  reason  of  the  more  thorough  organization  of  the  training 
wnen  this  is  placed  under  one  authority  instead  of  under 
separate  bodies  of  management.  It  is  also  of  considerable 
interest  to  note  that  when  the  transferences  are  completed,  the 
Training  Colleges,  which  are  at  present  under  the  control  of 
the  various  churches  in  Scotland,  will  at  last  become  genuinely 
national  institutions. 

Training  The  Training  CoU^^es  have  for  the  past  sixty  years  done 

Colleges.  ^  signal  service  to  the  cause  of  Education  in  Scotland.  During 
Sixty  years'  ^^  greater  jMirt  of  that  time  they  were  the  only  institutions  for 
^^^  •  the  systematic  training  of  teachers  in  the  practical  work  of  their 

profession ;  and  year  by  year  they  have  sent  forth  relays  of 
students  who,  as  the  teachers  of  our  schools,  have  contributed  in 
no  small  degree  to  the  welfare  and  progress  of  the  nation.  To 
the  Churches  is  due  the  warmest  reco^ition  of  the  enlighten- 
ment, lar^e-mindedness,  zeal,  and  efficiency  with  which  they 
have  carried  on  this  really  national  work  from  its  initiation  to 
the  present  tima 

Brief  history  ^^  ^^"^  ^^  ^^  important  changes  which  are  impending,  it 
of  the  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  recall,  though  very  brie^,  a 

Scottish        few  of  the  more  salient  facts  in  the  history  of  our  Scottish 
^iSzef       Training  Colleges,  in  order  to  give  some  indication  of  the  extent 
^^       and  the  direction  of  their  development 
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Dr,  Gordon,  in  a  report  on  the  Glasgow  Church  of  Scotland  9"^°  ^^ 
Training  College  for  the  year  1856,  gives  a  succinct  account  School™ 
of  the  origin  of  the  Training  School  movement  in  Scotland.  Movement. 
The  germ  of  the  Normal  School  System  is  to  be  found,  he  says, 
in  a  practice  begim  in  1826  by  the  Education  Committee  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland.     In  that  year  that  Committee  adopted 
the  plan  of  sending  to  the  Sessional  School  of  the  Tron  Church, 
Edinourgh,  the  teachers  whom  it  proposed  to  appoint  to  master- 
ships in  the  Highland  Schools  unaer  its  control.     In  that  school, 
which  then  enjoved  a  considerable  reputation  as  a  "model" 
school,  these  teachers-elect  were  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
most  approved  methods  of  tuition.     The  number  of  them  in 
attendance  at  any  one  time  rarely  exceeded  half-a-dozen,  and 
their  training  seldom  extended  over  more  than  two  or  three 
months.    Until  the  year  1834  this  was  the  only  provision  in 
Scotland  for  the  practical  training  of  schoolmasters.     In  that 
year  a  society  called    The  Olaagow  Educationol  Association- Glasgow 
tounded  the  Normal  College  at  Dundas  Vale,  Glasgow.    Their  C.S.  College, 
object  was  to  educate  young  persons  of  both  sexes  for  the 
teacher's  office.    The  education  provided  was  not  confined  to  in- 
struction in  method,  but  was  also  such  as  to  extend  the  students' 
knowledge  in  the  branches  usually  taught  in  elementary  schools.  • 

The  teachers  thus  prepared  were  not  specially  intended  for 
a  particular  class  of  school,  but  were  to  be  left  free  to  take 
appointments  in  any  school  and  in  any  part  of  the  country. 
This  college  was  the  firat  regular  institution  of  the  Normal 
kind  established  in  Scotland;  and,  after  having  come  under 
the  control  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  it  was  in  1840  recognized 
by  the  Education  Department  as  a  Training  College. 

Six  years  later  the  Edinburgh  Church  of  Scotland  Training  Edinburgh 
College  was  reco^ized  by  the  Education  Department ;  and  in  Colleges  and 
1848  two  similar  institutions  were  established,  in  Edinburgh  and  ^^^f?^ 
in  Glasgow,  by  the  Free  Church.    At  all  of  these  centres  students  OolWe 
of  both  sexes  were  admitted  for  training ;  and  from  a  state-  ' 

ment  in  the  Blue  Book  Report  of  1855  it  appears  that  the  total^ 
aggr^ate  number  of  students  during    the  nine  years    from 
December,  1846,  to  April,   1855,   was : — Edinburgh,  Church  of  ^ 

Scotland,  895 ;  Free  Church,  501 :  Glasgow,  Churcn  of  Scotland, 
345;  Free  Church,  452:  in  all  2,193.  The  students  then  very 
rarely  remained  in  training  for  more  than  a  year,  and  the  majority 
were  appointed  to  schools  without  their  having  gone  forward  to 
the  Certificate  Examination.  It  is  of  interest,  however,  to  note 
that  even  at  this  early  period  of  their  history  these  training 
institutions  were  able  to  receive  and  train  so  many  as  240  students 
annually. 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise  that  this  work  should  have  been  Denomina- 
so  heartily  espoused  by  the  Presbyterian  Churches.     Until  the  tional 
passing  of  the  Education  Act  in   1872    the  school  supply  of^^^^g®- 
Scotland  was  largel  v  under  denominational  control.    In  addition  ™®°*' 
to  the  Parochial  Schools,  there  were  the  schools  directly  under 
the  management  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of 
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Scotland,  and  also  those  under  the  Free,  the  Episcopal,  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  Churches.  It  was  therefore  quite  in  keeping 
with  the  whole  system  of  education  at  that  time  that  the 
various  Churches  should  establish  seminaries  of  training  to 
supply  the  teaching  staff  necessary  for  their  schools. 

Episcopal  In  1856  an  institution  for  the  training  of  male  teachers  was 

College.  organized  in  Edinburgh  by  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  in  that 
year  eleven  students  were  received  into  training.  Considerable 
difficulty  was,  however,  experienced  in  obtaining  a  sufficient 
number  of  men  students,  and  after  twelve  years  the  Managers 
decided  to  transform  the  institution  into  a  Training  Collie  for 
women  teachers.  Ten  years  later,  in  1877,  this  Collie  was 
removed  to  more  commodious  premises  at  Dairy  House,  where 
it  has  been  carried  on  up  to  the  present  time. 

Aberdeen  Shortly  after  the  passing  of  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act  in 

Colleges.       1872  two  additional  Colleges  for  female  students  were  established 

in    Aberdeen.    The  Aberdeen    Church  of  Scotland    Training 

College  was  opened  in  1874,  and  the  Free  Church  Training  College 

in  1875.     It  was  not  until  the  year  1887  that  these  CoUwes 

Qlasirow       received  male  students  into  training.    The  latest  addition  to  the 

R.C.Q)llege.  number  of  the  church  training  institutions  was  the  Roman 

Catholic  Training  College  at  Dowanhill,  Glasgow,  which  was 

opened  in  1885  for  the  training  of  female  student& 

Increase  of  During  the  "  seventies "  the  number  of  students  yearly  in 
Students.  training  mcreased  from  729  in  1872,  to  1039  in  1878.  It  was 
then,  however,  considered  that,  takine  into  account  the  other 
channels  by  which  candidates  were  acnnitted  to  the  profession, 
the  supply  was  greater  than  the  demand.  The  Department 
accordmgly  limited  the  number  of  Training  College  students  to 
860,  and  this  figure  remained  the  limit  until  1894,  when  it  was 
temporarily  raised  to  945.  For  several  years  after  this  date 
there  were  fluctuations  in  the  number  of'^  recognized  students. 
Both  in  1898  and  in  1900  it  was  found  expedient  to  increase  the 
number  admitted.  In  the  present  jiear  the  eight  Collies  are 
recognized  for  1,412  students. 

Introduction  Before  passing  from  this  brief  account  of  the  Training  Collies 
of  Uni-  mention  may  be  made  of  several  important  developments  which 
Trfldnmg.  ^^^®  occurred  during  the  period  under  review.  From  the  earliest 
years  of  the  existence  of  tnese  Colleges  there  has  been  manifested 
a  desire  to  combine  attendance  at  the  University  with  the  ordin- 
ary Training  College  course.  Affain  and  again  was  expression 
given  to  this  desire  m  the  earlier  filueBook  Iteports,  and  at  length 
m  1873  the  requisite  sanction  was  granted  by  the  Department. 
Availing  themselves  of  this  permission,  the  Training  College 
authorities  began  to  send  the  better  qualified  of  their  students  to 
University  classes.  Combination  of  University  attendance 
with  Traming  College  work  has  since  then  steadily  increased. 
At.  first  this  privilege  could  be  granted  only  to  male  students, 
but  after  the  Universities  had  opened  their  gates  to  women,  it 
yciis  granted  tx)  female  students  also.    An  idea  of  the  extent 
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to  which  this  practice  now  prevails  may  be  derived  from  last 

?ear^s  figures.  Out  of  346  male  students  in  training,  276,  or 
9  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  and  out  of  1,036  female  students,  160, 
or  15  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  attended  University  Classes,  Thus, 
of  the  1,382  students  of  both  sexes  in  training  during  the  past 
year,  436,  or  31  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  were  University  Students. 
These  statistics  indicate,  moreover,  a  noteworthy  rise  in  the 
attainments  of  the  candidates  for  admission  to  Training  Colleges. 


A  further  development  followed  as  a  natural  consequence  Course  of 
f  this  University  attendance.    Two  years'  training,  while  satis-  ^^°" 
factorily  sufficient  for  the  non-University  student,  was  felt  to  be  lyj^ 


of  this  University  attendance.    Two  years'  training,  while  satis-  "^^^^  . 
factorily  sufficient  for  the  non-University  student,  was  felt  to  be  t|^™^ 
too  brief  for  the  combined  work   of  the  University  and   the  in  approved 


Training  College.  Accordinglv  in  1889  permission  was  granted  cases, 
to  extend  the  training  to  a  third  year  in  the  case  of  those  Uni- 
versity students  who  had  acquitted  themselves  with  some 
distinction  in  the  two  previous  years.  The  advantage  taken 
of  this  privilege  has  grown  from  year  to  year,  and  many  students 
have  thus  been  able  to  graduate  before  beginning  their  duties  as 
teachers. 

The  past  four  years  have  witnessed  other  notable  develop-  Results  from 
ments  in  the  work  of  these  institutions.  In  resnonse  to  Circular  Circular  329. 
329,  many  modifications  in  organization,  curriculum,  and  method 
have  been  introduced  with  tne  view  of  bringing  the  training 
of  teachers  into  line  with  modem  ideas.  The  mtroduction  of 
Nature-study  into  the  ordinary  school  curriculum;  the  adoption 
of  fresh  methods  in  the  teaching  of  Practical  Science  and 
Drawing;  the  awakened  interest  in  Physical  Training;  the 
increasing  popularity  of  instruction  in  Manual  Work,  have 
all  called  for  corresponding  changes  in  the  teachers'  course  of 
training.  The  Colleges  have  responded  most  loyally.  On  the 
occasion  of  my  first  visit  to  them  1  was  very  fevourably  impressed 
by  the  earnestness,  intelligence,  and  resource  with  which  the 
training  was  conducted,  and  subsequent  visits  have  but  deepened 
that  impression. 

Perhaps  in  no  branch  of  the  work  has  reform  been  more  Improve- 
conspicuous  than  in  the  teaching  of  Science.     Until  1900  the  ?^"*  "* 
instruction  in  this  branch  had  been  chiefly  theoretical,  andiji^^^g 
imparted  by  lecture  and  demonstration.    It  was  felt,  however, 
that   training  of  a  much  more  practical  kind  was  urgently 
necessary,  if  teachers  were  to  be  properly  qualified  to  undertake 
successfully  the  Nature-study  ana  experimental  Science  teaching 
now  demanded  in  the  ordinary  schools.     But  this  change  requirea 
the  provision  of  laboratories  for  physical  and  chemical  work  on 
a  larger  and  much  more  complete  scale  than  formerly.    All  the 
CoU^es  have  very  successfully  grappled  with  this  initial  diffi- 
culty, adding,  in   several   cases,   handsome  and  commodious 
extensions  to  their  premises.    The  majority  of  these  recently 
famished  laboratories  are  eminently  suitable  for  their  pur^se. 
Experience  of  the  use  of  them  has  shown  that  the  benefits  derived 
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fix>m  the  careful  training  of  the  observational  £EU)ulty,  which  is 
so  actively  exercised  in  scientific  work,  have  appreciably  raised 
the  quality  of  the  work  in  other  branches. 

Improye-  In  several  of  the  Colleges,  Manual  Workshops  for  the  male 

ment  in  students  have  been  provided  and  a  suitable  course  of  trainingr 
other  sub-  jj^  Manual  Work  for  temale  students  has>likewise  been  introduce<l 
^tadn^nir  ^^^  instruction  in  DraA'ing  has  been  remodelled  so  as  to 
render  it  a  more  fitting  preparation  for  teaching  the  subject 
in  accordance  with  present  requirements.  Practical  courses 
in  Botany  and  2^ology  have  been  universally  introduced  in  pre- 
paration for  the  Nature-study  instruction  which  now  forms  an 
essential  part  of  the  school  curriculum.  Physical  Training  and 
Hygiene  are  receiving  increased  attention.  Indeed,  a  pleasing 
activity  and  an  enlightened  spirit  of  reform  are  noticeable  in 
connection  with  all  the  branches  of  the  students'  training.  In 
the  light  of  this  experience  there^  is  little  room  for  doubt  that 
the  policy  of  abolisning  the  Certificate  Examination  test  and 
substituting  for  it  inspection  by  special  examiners  has  originated 
and  fostered  a  steady  upward  movement. 

For  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  work  done  in  the  various 
subjects  of  training  during  the  past  year,  I  beg  leave  to  refer 
Your  Lordships  to  Section  I.  of  the  subsequent  part  of  this 
General  Report,  where  the  respective  reports  of  the  special 
Examiners  are  separately  treated. 

Staff.  Yq^  changes  of  staff  have  been  made  during  the  past  session. 

Mr.  T.  M.  Morrison,  who,  after  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Alison, 
acted  as  interim-Principal  of  the  Glasgow  United  Free  Church 
Training  College  with  much  acceptance  and  marked  ability, 
has  recently  been  permanently  appointed  to  the  Principalship. 
The  staffe  of  various  Colleges  have  been  strengthened  by  the 
appointment  of  additional  lecturers,  particularly  in  connec- 
tion with  recent  developments  in  the  study  of  Hygiene,  the 
arrangements  for  which  have  this  year  been  put  on  a  more 
satismctory  footing. 

Acoommoda-      During  the  year  the  following  structural  additions  and  im- 
tion.  provements  have  been  made.    Tne  Boarding  House  accommoda- 

tion at  the  Edinburgh  United  Free  Church  CoUe^  has  been 
increased  by  the  acquisition  of  an  adjoining  house  m  SU  John 
Street.  This  has  been  most  satisfactorily  renovated,  fitted  up, 
and  furnished,  and  provides  additional  accommodation  for  twenty 
students.  At  the  Glasgow  Roman  Catholic  College  additional 
dormitory  accommodation  has  been  supplied,  and  note  may  also 
be  made  of  the  handsome  and  spacious  new  Practising  School 
which  is  in  process  of  erection  at  that  institution.  A  Chemical 
Laboratory  has '  been  fitted  up  at  the  Glasgow  United  JVee 
Church  College.  Several  structural  alterations  have  been 
made  in  the  buildings  of  the  Glasgow  Church  of  Scotland 
College,  providing  Common  Room  and  Cloak  Room  accom- 
modation for  the  female  students,  as  well  as  a  larger  hall 
for  Prill 
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The  four  Centres  for  the  training  of  King's  Students,  under  ^^^ 
Local  Committees  at  Aberdeen,  St.  Andrews,  Dundee,  and  Glas-  Students, 
gow,  are  yearly  extending  their  work.  Last  year  there  were  261 
King's  Students  in  training,  as  compared  with  193  in  the  previous 
year.  The  increase  is  mainly  aue  to  the  Glasgow  centre, 
which,  in  this  the  second  year  of  its  existence,  admitted  62 
first  year  students  without  losing  any  of  those  previously 
in  traming.  The  King's  Students  correspond  in  many  respects  to 
the  Traimng  College  University  Students.  All  have  passed  the 
University  Preliminary  Examination  before  admission  to  train- 
ing, and  they  attend  the  University  classes  for  most  of  their 
studies.  Lidependent  provision,  however,  has  to  be  made  for  their 
training  and  practice  m  School  methods,  as  well  as  for  their 
instruction  in  certain  non-University  subjects  which  are  nowrecog- 
nized  as  essential  for  the  equipment  ot  the  day-school  teacher. 
The' more  important  of  these  are  Phonetics,  Drawing,  Singing, 
Physical  Training,  and,  for  women.  Needlework  ana  CooEery. 
One  great  want  experienced  at  all  the  four  Centres  is  the  lack  of 
a  "  home "  building  where  the  non-University  suWects  could  be 
taught,  and  where  the  students  could  be  boarded.  At  present 
class-rooms  in  the  University  or  in  schools  are  utilized,  at  con- 
siderable inconvenience  both  to  the  staff  and  to  the  students.  For 
the  use  of  the  King's  Students  at  Dundee  a  very  completely 
equipped  kitchen  for  instruction  in  Cookery  has  been  provided ; 
and  the  splendid  Fleming  Drill  Hall,  replete  with  every  kind  of 
gymnastic  apparatus,  which  has  been  recently  gifted  to  the 
University  College,  is  also  at  their  disposal  for  mstruction  in 
Gymnastics  and  Drill. 

The  remaining  portion  ot  this  report  is,  for  convenience  of 
reference,  divided  into  four  sections.  In  Section  L  the  training 
during  the  past  session  in  non-University  subjects  is  considered 
in  the  light  of  the  interesting  and  si^gestive  reports  of  the 
special  Examiners  in  these  subjects :  Section  II.  is  concerned 
with  the  subjects  taken  at  the  University :  Sections  III.  and 
rV.  deal,  respectively,  with  the  papers  worked  at  the  King's 
Scholarship  and  at  the  Certificate  Examinations. 

Section  I. 


Non-Univeesity  Subjects. 


Theory  of  Education  and  Practical  Training. 

These  two  branches  of  Education  have  been  placed  under  my  Principles  of 
own  direct  supervision,  and  it  has  been  my  endeavour  in  my  Education. 
visits  to  the  respective  Colleges  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
scope  and  extent  of  the  traimng,  the  methods  pursued,  and  the 

auality  of  the  general  results.  In  connection  with  the  purely 
aeoretical  part  of  the  subject  I  have  taken  the  opportunity,  when- 
ever possible,  of  beingpresent  at  one  of  the  lectures  in  each  College. 
I  have  been^  led  to  form  a  high  opinion  of  the  ability,  skill,  and 
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devotion  of  the  various  lecturers.  Several  of  the  i^Uabuses 
of  instruction  have  recently  been  modified,  and  all  of  them 
now  provide  for  a  feiirly  full  and  satis&ctory  treatment  of 
Psychology,  Logic,  and  Ethics  in  so  fisir  as  these  are  necessarv  for 
a  proper  understanding  of  the  principles  of  Education,  diild- 
study  is  receiving  increased  attention,  and  in  several  of  the 
Colleges  opportunities  are  provided  for  observational  work  with 
individual  children.  An  interesting  series  of  observations,  for 
example,  is  carried  on  by  the  students  at  the  Glasgow  Church  of 
Scotland  Collie,  in  connection  with  their  study  of  Psychology. 
Under  the  supervision  of  the  Principal  the  students  subject  groups 
of  pupils  to  a  number  of  t-ests,  note  the  results,  and  fix>m  the  data 
obtained  draw  the  probable  inferences.  The  tests  include: — 
Jud^g  weights ;  testing  sensitiveness  of  touch  of  finger  tips ; 
judging  distance  and  apparent  size;  judging  pitch  relations; 
memory  quickness  and  tenacitv ;  alertness  of  reaction ;  mental 
arithmetic,  special  note  being  taken  of  the  pupils  who  first  show  a 
falling  oif  in  keenness.  Such  investigations  are  worthy  of 
encouragement.  They  stimulate  interest  in  and  sympathy  with 
individual  children.  Young  teachers  are  apt  to  regard  tneir  classes 
"  in  the  mass  "  and  are  often  blind  to  special  difficulties  experi- 
enced by  individual  pupils  who  are,  perhaps,  seriously  handicapped 
by  physical  defects  oi  which  the  teachers  have  no  knowleoga 
Personal  observation  of  individual  children  is  therefore  of  much 
practical  benefit.  More  correct  ideas  of  the  varying  capabilities  of 
children  are  formed  and  discrimination  of  treatment  is  fostered. 
The  study  of  Hygiene  on  the  lines  recommended  by  Dr. 
Leslie  Mackenzie,  the  special  Visiting  Inspector  for  that 
subject,  has  an  important  bearing  in  this  connection,  and  it  is 
confidently  hoped  that  the  practice  of  directing  the  students' 
observation  to  examples  in  the  schoolroom  illustrative  of  the 
close  inter-dependence  of  bodily  and  mental  health  will  bear 
fruit  in  their  rature  work  in  school. 

Practical  I    am    glad    that    I   can  report    very    favourably  on    the 

Training.  general  quality  of  the  Practical  Training.  I  have  maae  a  point 
of  being  present  at  discussions  of  method  and  at  criticism  lessons 
in  all  the  Collies  and  Centres,  and  have  thus  been  able 
to  note  the  intelligence,  the  zeal,  and  the  general  success 
with  which  this  work  is  conducted.  There  is  no  doubt, 
when  all  is  said,  that  training  to  teach  is  the  primary  and  special 
function  of  these  institutions.  The  importance  and  place  of  this 
practical  work  are  duly  recognized  in  all  the  Training  Colleges 
and  in  three  of  the  King's  Students'  Centres.  At  Aberdeen,  how- 
ever, the  whole  of  the  practical  training  of  the  King's  Students  is 
confined  to  the  summer  session,  and  I  am  doubtful  whether 
such  an  arrangement  is  calculated  to  ensure  the  highest 
efficiency.  For  a  subject  of  less  vital  importance  I  should 
hesitate  to  increase  the  demands  on  the  time  of  the  students 
during  the  winter  session,  when  University  work  presses  heavily 
upon  them;  but  place  should,  I  think,  be  found  in  the 
wmter  session   for  at  least  one  hour  weekly  which  could  be 
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devoted  to  systematic  discussion  of  methods,  combined  with 
practice  through  criticism  lessons  or  otherwise.  The  additional 
practice  in  teaching  and  the  purely  observational  work  of  the 
course  might,  if  deemed  necessary,  remain  to  be  taken  up  in  the 
summer  session  as  at  present.  By  some  re-adjustment  of  the 
time-table  the  recommended  change  might  be  effected 
without  increasing  the  winter  work  of  the  students.  The 
recently  appointed  Committee  for  the  Training  of  Teachers, 
upon  whom  now  devolves  the  charge  of  the  Kmg's  Students, 
will  no  doubt  be  able  to  make  a  satisfactory  arrangement  in 
this  matter. 

The  study  of  the  best  school  methods  forms  an  intrinsic  part  School 
of  the  course  of  practical  training.  There  is  in  some  of  the  Methods, 
centres,  however,  a  tendencv  to  limit  this  section  of  the 
work  to  more  or  less  formal  disquisitions  delivered  by  the 
lecturer.  This  tendency  should  be  checked,  and  the  method 
adopted  should  rather  oe  that  of  investigation  and  discussion 
with  and  by  the  students.  It  is  pleasing  to  note  that 
modem  developments  of  method  are  receiving  increasing 
attention. 

The  Criticism  Lesson  justly  maintains  its  prominence  Criticism 
as  a  valuable  and  effective  means  of  training.  The  students  Lesson, 
who  are  selected  to  give  the  lessons  have  a  strong  in- 
centive to  put  forth  their  best  efforts  in  the  presence  of  their 
fellow-students.  These  latter,  in  their  capacity  as  critics,  require 
to  be  on  the  alert  to  compare  the  rapidly  progressing  lesson  with 
their  own  ideals,  to  note  weak  pomts,  to  recognize  violations 
of  principles,  to  detect  faulty  methods,  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  note  and  appreciate  points  of  particular  merit  in  the  teaching. 
The  probability  of  being  called  upon  to  criticize  the  lesson  places 
the  students  under  the  necessity  of  marshalling  their  ideas 
in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  give  them  fitting  expression. 
This  exercise  tends,  accordingly,  to  make  the  students  more  ready 
and  resourceful,  and  it  quickens  the  recall  of  former  conclusions 
arrived  at  in  their  discussions  of  method  and  impresses  these 
with  special  force.  It  should,  however,  not  be  forgotten  that 
much  of  the  intellectual  benefit  is  lost  when  the  students  are 
called  upon  merely  to  read  their  written  criticisms. 

But  the  skill  of  the  student-teacher  is  not  completely  tested  Additional 
by  this  exercise.     The  class  of  pupils  under  instruction  is  placed  Practice 
for  the  time  in    an   unusual    environment    differing   entirely  Teaching, 
from  that  of  the  ordinary  class  room.    Frequently,  too,  only 
a  small  section  of  a  class  is   utilized,  and  the  student  has 
little  occasion  to  prove  his    power  of  keeping  a  large  class 
attentive  and   busy.     Additional    practice    lessons,    therefore, 
are    needed,    given,     as    far     as     possible,    under     ordinary 
school  conditions.    In  connection  with  this  additional  practice 
an  interesting  new  departure  has  been  made  at  the  Glasgow 
Roman  Catholic  College.    At  the  beginning  of  the  summer 
session  the  second  year  students  were  distnouted  for  a  week 
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among  five  schools.  Each  student  was  attached  to  one  class  for 
the  week,  and  had  to  prepare  and  teach  courses  of  lessons  fitting 
in  with  the  Time  Table  work  of  the  school.  The  arrangements 
made  for  the  siipervision  of  this  work,  for  the  due  preparation  of 
the  students,  for  the  noting  of  merits  and  faults,  and  for 
the  discussion  of  points  of  method  arising  out  of  the  school 
experience  were  of  a  very  complete  kind,  ana  the  results  of  the 
experiment  have  been  beneficial  in  many  ways. 

^1  .    .  More  attention  h  now  being  given  to  the  training  of  the 

Description,  students  in  the  power  of  graphic  oral  description  and  narration. 
The  great  importance  attached  of  lato  years  to  the  practice  of  oral 
composition  in  the  schools  renders  it  incumbent  on  the  teacher 
to  be  a  good  raconiev/r.  Practice  in  telling  stories  to  a  class,  in 
describing  historical  events  and  incidents  with,  where  appropriate, 
something  of  dramatic  vividness,  and  in  giving  graphic  word 
pictures  nas  accordingly  been  provided  for  in  several  of  the 
Colleges,  and  notably  in  the  Glasgow  United  Free  Church 
College.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  We  cannot  expect  the 
pupils  to  excel  in  this  branch  where  the  teacher  has  not 
realized  the  urgent  necessity  of  furnishing  in  his  own 
narrations  a  good  model  as  regards  both  language  and 
delivery. 

Notes  of  I  was  much  impressed  bj^  the  clear,  logically  arranged,  and  ser- 

^''®®®^'^'  viceable  Teaching  Notes  which  had  been  prepared  by  the  students 
of  the  Glasgow  Koman  Catholic  College  in  connection  with  their 
teaching  practice.  There  may  be  room  for  diversity  of  opinion 
regarding  the  precise  utility  of  Notes  of  Lessons  in  the  case 
of  the  adult  teacher  engaged  at  his  daily  occupation,  but  there 
is  no  (}uestion  as  to  their  "  training  value  "  in  the  case  of  students 
studying  the  art  of  teaching.  It  is  not  desired  that  these  notes 
should  aescend  to  minute  detail,  but  they  should,  as  a  minimum, 

()resent  a  graphic  outline  of  the  contents  of  the  lesson  and  of  the 
ine  of  procedure,  and  should  show  that  thought  and  care  have 
been  expended  upon  their  preparation. 

fll**^  t^*^*^      During    the    past  year  at  two  of   the  Collies  a  definite 

us  ra  ion.  ^^^^^  jj^  ^.j^^   scheme    of    training    has    been    given  to  sys* 

tematic   practice  in  the  art  of   black-board   illustration.      A 

certain  lesson    is   prescribed,  and    the    students    are    called 

upon    to  make    the     black-board     illustrations    they    would 

S repose  to  use  in  the  teaching  of  it.  The  Art  Master  and  the 
[aster  of  Method  collaborate  in  the  assessment  of  the  merit  of 
these  sketches.  It  would  be  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  value 
of  a  certain  amount  of  such  practice.  The  benefit  lies  chiefly  in 
calUng  attention  by  a  few  well-chosen  exercises  to  the  pogsibilities 
and  the  limits  of  this  kind  of  graphic  representation  as  an  aid  to 
teaching.  But  when  this  has  been  done,  and  the  importance  of 
such  aid  is  duly  realized,  the  main  purpose  oi  tne  co-ordi- 
nation of  Drawing  with  the  teaching  nas  been  achieved;  and 
further  practice  in  the  mere  technic  of  the  drawing  may  properly 
be  relegated  to  the  Art  room. 
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The  collaboration  just  mentioned  is  a  noteworthy  example  of  Oo-opera- 
that  spirit  of  co-ordination  which  is  becoming  increasingly  evident  ^2^:^^ 
in  the  conduct  of  the  work  of  these  institutions.  To  a  much  ^'^^ 
greater  extent  than  formerly,  the  various  lecturers  now  take  an 
active  part  in  the  pmctical  training  connected  with  their  respec- 
tive subjects.  Not  only  do  they  co-operate  with  the  master  of 
method  and  render  expert  assistance  at  the  criticism  lessons,  but 
they  also  frame  and  conduct  their  own  courses  of  instruction  with 
careful  consideration  of  the  needs  of  students  who  are  preparing 
to  be  teachers.  In  several  of  the  Colleges  treatment  of  the 
details  of  method  in  his  own  special  subject  is  now  looked 
upon  as  forming  an  essential  part  of  each  lecturer's  regular 
work.  Where  such  an  arrangement  exists  the  benefit  is 
two-fold;  for,  as  the  lecturer  feels  bound  to  exemplify  in 
his  own  work  the  pedagogic  method  that  he  recommends,  the 
students  reap  the  double  advantage  of  having  the  subject  matter 
presented  to  them  in  clear,  vivid,  and  stimulating  fashion  and,  at 
the  same  time,  of  witnessing  a  good  model  of  teaching. 

English. 

Dr.  Dunn  has  again  furnished  a  very  full  and  suggestive  report 
on  the  present  condition  of  the  study  of  English  in  the  Training 
Colleges  and  Centres,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  note  the  very  high 
estimate  he  has  formed  of  the  advance  which  has  been  made 
within  recent  years  in  the  quality  and  efficiency  of  the  instruction. 
The  dominant  characteristics  of  the  teaching  are  still,  in  his  opinion, 
competence  rather  than  outstanding  abiUty,  and  conscientiousness 
rather  than  enthusiasm ;  but  the  orctcing  effect  of  the  increased 
responsibility  imposed  on  the  teaching  stafe  by  the  new  system 
is  making  itself  felt,  and  the  work  of  the  students  bears  the 
impress  of  stronger  intellectual  endeavour.  The  examination 
papers  have  been  uniformly  and  consistently  assessed,  and  the 
estimate  formed  by  the  Training  College  Authorities  of  the  attain- 
ments and  performance  of  the  students  may  be  accepted  with 
confidence.  There  is  substantial  agreement  with  regard  to  the 
materials  of  study.  Plays  of  Shakespeare,  Essays  by  Macaulay, 
Addison,  Carlyle,  Lamb,  etc.,  appear  with  constant  regularity. 
Whilst  finding  no  fault  with  the  general  selection  made  for  class- 
study  in  the  respective  centres,  Dr.  Dunn  thinks  that  a  tendency 
towards  sameness  has  not  always  been  successfully  avoided,  and 
he  suggests  that  a  "  larger  concession  to  modernity  might  some- 
times advantageously  be  made."  He  is  thoroughly  convinced  of 
the  importance  and  value  of  a  personal  visit  to  the  classes  whilst  at 
their  work ;  and,  although  he  has  been  able  to  accomplish  this 
only  to  a  limited  extent  m  the  past  session,  his  experience  has  led 
him  to  the  conclusion  that  such  visits  are  not  only  interesting  and 
instructive  to  the  examiner,  but  also  stimulative  and  encouraging 
to  the  students.  Concerning  the  question  of  closer  correlation 
among  the  branches  of  the  suDJect  he  reports : — 

"  An  endeavour  should  be  made  to  give  a  greater  effect  to  the  organic  Organic  con- 
inter-dependence,  to  the  solidarity,  of  the  several  elements  of  Enghsh.  nection  of 
Tliese  elements  must,  of  course,  with  a  view  to  clearness,  precision,  and  the  various 

branches. 
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Gmnmar. 


Compo- 
sition. 


logicftl  8ec)aeiice  be  separately  tanght ;  but  a  stacpe  arrives  when  a  rigid 
demarcation  is  undesirable,  and  when,  as  it  were,  tne  separate  rays  shoud 
converge  to  a  focus.  One  would  like  to  see,  for  example,  the  study  of  the 
texts  brought  into  closer  relation  to  the  pnnciples  of  composition  in  the 
wide  sense  of  the  term,  to  the  practice  of  Composition  not  only  in  a  written 
form  but  also  by  means  of  detailed  oral  explanation  and  paraphnsing,  to 
expresfflve  reading  and  elocutionary  effort.  And.  as  Composition  (or 
Rhetoric  in  the  honourable  and  technical  sense  of  tne  term)  and  poetry 
perpetually  involve  psvchology,  it  is  desirable  that  the  pycholofldca]  aim 
and  motive  should  be  brought  prominQptly  into  view  in  tne  critical  analysis 
of  any  piece  of  literature.  It  may,  indeed,  be  said  Uiat  psychology  is  to 
imaginative  literature  what  harmony  is  to  music ;  and  the  study,  for 
example,  of  a  play  of  Shakespeare  is  manifestly  incomplete  without  a  close 
and  continuous  investigation  of  the  psychological  elements  which  form  the 
character  of  the  dramatis  permmee.  I  khow  of  onlv  one  college,  the 
Glasgow  Roman  Catholic,  in  which  this  aspect  of  the  drama  receives 
ade<)uate  recognition.  As  the  study  of  the  play  proceeds  every  point 
indicative  of  character  is  carefully  noted  down,  and  these  several  points 
are  finally  combined  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  a  coherent  whole. 

"  In  some  colleges  also  it  is  desirable,  for  ths  same  unifving  purpose,  to 
connect  the  home-reading  more  closely  with  the  class- work.  I^thmg  can 
be  easier  or  more  useful ;  narration,  analysis  of  character,  criticism  of 
style,  all  find  occasion  and  scope  in  relation  to  the  literature  prescribed 
for  study  at  home ;  the  materiajs  and  germinating  ideas  are  supplied ;  and 
it  is  suri»ising  that  in  certain  colleges  essays  on  general  subjects  have 
been  regularly  prescribed  in  preference." 

An  endeavour  is  being  made  to  place  the  study  of  grammar 
upon  a  scientific  footing.  Mechanical  processes  have  disappeared 
and  a  rational  system  of  ^mmatical  analysis  has  been  estab- 
lished upon  the  basis  of  Historical  English  Grammar.  As  a  rule, 
illustrative  materials  are  drawn  from  portions  of  Chaucer's  poems. 
In  view,  however,  of  the  aim  contemplated,  it  is  suggested  that  it 
would  be  more  useful  to  study  a  series  of  extracts  ulustratin^  ihe 
successive  phases  of  English  speech  in  Old  En^sh  and  Middle 
English ,  and  the  value  of  a  study  of  Early  Scottish  texts  is 
mentioned  in  the  same  connection.  But,  to  render  this  study 
thoroughly  successful,  an  elementary  acquaintance  with  Phonetics 
is  indispensable  for  the  true  explanation  of  variations  of  sonantic 
and  consonantic  sounds.  Word-building  does  not  appear  to 
receive  its  due  share  of  attention,  particularly  as  regards  the 
prefixes  and  suffixes  of  Anglo-Saxon,  or,  rather,  of  Germanic 
origin. 

A  distinct  advance  is  noticeable  in  the  treatment  of  Compositioa 
A  wider  conception  of  the  meaning  of  the  term  has  now  been 
formed,  and  the  subject  is  treated  from  a  theoretical  as  well  as 
from  a  practical  point  of  view.  In  several  of  the  colleges  a  parti- 
cular literary  epoch  is  studied  for  a  critical  exposition  of  the 
general  principles  laid  down ;  and  in  this  way  the  subject  of 
composition  is  brought  into  organic  relation  to  literatura  Dr. 
Dunn  proceeds  to  say : — 

'^  In  most  of  the  collets  the  composition  of  the  students  is  respectablei 
exhibiting,  however,  rather  a  good  acquaintance  with  the  materials  of 
instruction  than  literary  skill  and  style  in  their  presentation.  The  Qlam>w 
United  Free  Church  Training  Ck>llege  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Colkge 
stand  on  a  higher  platform,  and  not  a  few  of  the  essays,  etc.,  show  a 
considerable  amount  of  literary  aspiration — the  reflection  of  the  lecturers' 
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culture  and  critical  taste.  I  am  inclined  to  say  generally  that  the 
students'  productions  show  a  predominant  preference  of  matter  to  form, 
which  mav  be  regarded  as  a  racial  characteristic  strongly  contrasting 
with  the  Celtic  love  of  art  for  its  own  sake. 

''This  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  defect :  for  imitation  and  appreciation  of 
literary  form  go  hand  in  hand.  Renned  literary  expression  demands, 
however,  elevation  of  thought,  without  which  form  and  matter  present  a 
grotesque  contrast ;  and  I  am  distinctly  of  opinion  that  the  neglect  of 
paraphrasing  is  having  a  prejudicial  effect.  The  reproduction  in  a  refined 
prose  style  of  an  elevated  idea  or  sentiment  expressed  in  poetry  is  one 
of  the  most  useful  exercises  that  can  be  prescribed,  bringing  into  play 
the  critical  conceptions  which  have  been  derived  from  theoretical 
instruction.'' 

Dr.  Dunn  advocates  the  occasional  practice  of  verse  composi- 
tion tod  increased  attention  to  oral  composition.  He  also 
commends  the  value  of  the  periodical  debates  which  have  been 
instituted  at  several  of  the  colleges,  and  suggests  their  general 
adoption. 

In  most  of  the  colleges  a  particular  epoch  in  English  English 
Literature  is  studied  to  good  purpose.  In  general,  it  may  Literature, 
be  said  that  a  mere  compendium  of  facts  and  citation  of  names 
and  works,  with  relative  criticism,  are  avoided.  This  department 
of  EngUsh  study,  it  would  appear,  brings  into  play  the  best 
talent  of  the  lecturers,  and  the  results  are  correspondingly 
satis£Etctory. 

The  teaching  of  History  has  now  been  rendered  uniform  and  History, 
receives  scientmc  treatment.  Two  main  aspects  of  the  subject  are 
commonly  studied :  first,  the  development  of  European  civilization 
and,  second,  the  development  of  british  institutions  of  govern- 
ment. In  some  colleges  these  are  combined,  in  others  the  one  or 
the  other  bulks  more  largely.  The  work  done  is  eminently 
successful. 

The  requirement  in  Home  Beading  is  thoroughly  well  met,  Home 
the  books  selected  being  all  representative  of  eood  literature.  The  Reading, 
works  of  fiction  which  are  chosen  are  of  hiwi  character,  and  the 
poetry  is,  as  a  rule,  more  modern  than  tnat  studied  in  class. 
The  suggestion  in  Circular  329  that  one  of  the  books  selected 
should  be  a  standard  work  on  History  is  now  more  consistently 
recognized  than  formerly,  preference  being  given,  as  a  rule, 
to  one  or  other  of  Macaulay's  historical  essays.  In  some  of  the 
colleges  the  choice  of  the  books  for  home  reading  is  determined 
by  a  plebiscite  of  the  class,  subject  to  ratification  oy  the  lecturer. 

Two  classes  are  generally  organized  for  Latin,  the  one  for  those  Latin 
students  who  have  already  acquired  a  considerable  knowledge  of 
Latin,  the  other  for  those  who  oegin  Latin  at  college.  The  latter 
class,  except  in  the  Aberdeen  colleges,  is  the  more  numerously 
represented.  In  view  of  the  scope  and  purpose  of  the  study  as 
defined  in  Circular  329  the  results  of  the  instruction  are  very 
satisfistctory.  The  usual  procedure  is  to  study  an  elementarv 
reading-book,  such  as  Sonnenschein's  Ora  Maritimay  witt 
constant  collateral  reference  to  the  English  vocabulary.  Modern 
methods  are  steadily  pursued,  and  with  marked  success  in  the 
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GlasgoTv  Roman  Catholic  College  and  the  Edinburgh  Episcopal 
College.  Anomalies  and  irregularities  of  inflexion  and  construc- 
tion are  naturally  avoided,  but  the  knowledge  acquired  is  both 
accurate  and  complete  so  far  as  it  goes.  The  necessary  grammar 
is  to  a  large  extent  evolved  from  the  reading.  Dr.  Dunn  comments 
on  the  great  value  of  this  study,  especially  for  the  female  stud^its, 
and  he  would  strongly  deprecate  its  supersession  or  attenuatioa 

Mathematics. 

The  Reports  on  the  various  Centres  by  Messrs.  Philip  and 
Fraser,  the  visiting  examiners,  indicate  steady  progress  and 
development.  The  lecturers  have  formed  an  mtelligent  con- 
ception of  the  aim  and  purpose  of  the  mathematical  course. 
The  syllabuses  are  framed  in  accordance  with  the  more  modem 
ideas  as  to  method,  and  are  to  be  commended  alike  for  the 
arrangement  and  the  amount  of  the  material  to  be  studied. 
In  several  reports  the  sub-division  of  the  students  into  com- 
paratively small  classes  for  instruction  in  this  subject  is  noted 
with  the  heartiest  approbation.  As  a  rule,  there  are  three 
grades  of  advancement  in  each  college  or  centre.  The  students 
of  the  first  year  are  placed  in  the  lower  or  in  the  intermediate 
class,  while  those  of  the  second  year  are  CTou{>ed  for  in- 
struction either  in  the  intermediate  or  in  the  higher  class. 
By  such  an  arrangement  students  already  possessed  of  fiiir 
attainments  in  mathematics  on  their  admission  to  training  are 
allowed  to  join  the  intermediate  grade,  and  are  in  consequence 
enabled  to  prosecute  their  mathematical  studies  to  a  relatively 
more  advanced  stage  than  would  have  been  possible  had  the 
grading  of  the  classes  been  simply  by  the  year  of  training. 
Attention  is  successfully  paid  to  the  best  methods  of  teaching 
the  subject  to  children.  A  well-merited  eulogium  regardii^  the 
excellence  of  the  results  on  this  side  of  the  stiidy  is  passed  on 
the  Roman  Catholic  Training  College  at  Glasgow. 

Science  and  Geoobaphy. 

Mr.  Young,  H.M.I.,  who  has  been  recently  entrusted  with  the 
supervision  of  the  work  done  in  Scienceand  in  (Jeography  at  the 
Training  Colleges,  furnishes  a  most  interesting  and  useml  account 
of  the  condition  of  the  training  in  these  subjecta  Improvement 
in  methods  of  work  is  everywhere  evident,  and  the  character  of 
the  instruction  has  been  appreciably  raised.  It  is  important  to 
note  that  an  increasing  number  of  students  now  enter  the 
Training  Colleges  more  or  less  equipped  with  a  Science  traming 
received  at  a  Higher  Grade  School  or  at  a  Pupil  Teacher  Instituta 
Mr.  Young  discusses  the  question  of  the  special  arrangements 
advisable  for  such  students,  and  indicates  the  lines  upon  which 
an  extension  of  their  course  of  study  could  most  profitably  be 
made.    His  report  is  so  suggestive  that  I  append  it  %n  exteniso  :— 

£xperi-  ''The  laboratory  work  in  Expeiimental  Science  contuQues  to  be  yvs 

mental  effectively  conducted.     In  the  maui  the  lessons  consist  of  pnotical  ex* 

Science.         ercises  in  Elementary  HydroBtatics,  Heat,  and  Chemistry ;  but  in  two  of 
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the  colleger  experiments  in  Elementary  Dynamics  and  Optics  have  also 
been  effectively  introdaced. 

"Throughout  the  different  courses  of  instruction  excellent  practice  has 
been  afforded  to  the  students  in  the  methods  of  exact  measurement  of 
lengths,  volumes,  and  weights.  The  experience  gained  during  past 
sessions  by  the  tecbchers  has  led  to  the  introduction  of  many  improve 
ments  in  methods  of  work,  which  have  raised  the  character  of  tiie  in- 
struction and  made  it  increasingly  useful  to  the  students.  A  logical 
veequence  in  the  experiments  is  followed  in  every  case,  and  frequent  dis- 
f^uasion  maintains  the  continuity  of  the  studies,  and  checks  the  results  and 
general  conclusions  arrived  at. 

"Taken  as  a  whole,  the  students'  note-books  are  now  a  very  satisfactory 
feature  of  the  work.  Considerable  attention  is  given  to  the  style  of 
record  and  to  the  proper  tabulation  of  results.  With  the  introduction  of 
Experimental  Science  teaching  into  Higher  Grade  Schools  and  Pupil 
Teadier  Institutes,  students  are  now  coming  forward  to  the  Traininff 
Colleges  with  a  more  or  less  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  practical 
work  hitherto  overtaken  therein.  The  nature  of  these  studies  renders  it 
undesirable,  except  in  the  case  of  a  few  of  the  students,  that  any  large 
portion  of  the  ground  already  covered  should  be  again  traversed.  In 
two  or  three  of  the  colleges  arrangements  have  been  made  to  meet  the 
additional  requirements  of  well  prepared  students  either  by  setting  more 
difficult  exercises  on  subjects  withm  the  scope  of  the  approved  scheme, 
or  by  forming  a  section  of  a  class  with  a  more  advanced  course  of  study. 
The  number  of  students  coming  forward  with  a  sound  preparatory  train- 
ing may  reasonably  be  expected  to  increase,  and  this  should  admit  of 
some  general  extension  of  .the  courses  of  study,  within  the  Training 
Colleges.  This  is  much  to  he  desired.  It  would  allow  that  broadening 
and  deepening  of  the  practical  science  work  which  is  essential  to  give 
teachers  that  knowledge  and  confidence  in  the  class-room  and  in  the 
field,  which  will  make  nature  studv  effective  as  a  fadtor  in  the  educa- 
tion of  school  children.  A  more  advanced  course  might  with  advantage 
include  further  practical  studies  in  the  chemistry  of  everyday  life. 
Some  of  the  common  organic  bodies  should  be  investigated,  as  well  as  the 
chemical  relations  existing  between  the  inorganic  world  and  the  vegetable 
and  animal  kingdoms.  This  would  naturally  load  to  a  few  elementaiy 
studies  on  the  pn^ology  of  plants  and  animals,  which  would  serve  to 
connect  more  intimately  the  lessons  in  Physics  and  Chemistry  with 
those  in  Botany  and  Zoology. 

"The  introduction  more  generally  of  exercises  in  Light  mieht  be  made 
the  basis  of  a  study  of  the  optical  character  of  the  eye,  ana  the  use  of 
lenses  in  correcting  defects  m  vision.  Sound  might  also  have  simple 
experimental  treatment  in  relation  to  hearing  and  the  production  of 
voice.  These  subjects  would  doubtless  prove  very  serviceable  to  teachers 
in  the  recognition  of  defects  of  sight  and  hearing  on  the  part  of  their 
pupils. 

"  During  the  summer  session  the  subject  of  Botany  is  taken  bv  the  Natural 
students  of  the  first  year,  and  Zoology  in  the  second  year,  in  all  the  Science, 
colleges  except  the  Edmburgh  Episcopal  and  the  Glasgow  Roman  Catholic, 
in  which  a  more  advanced  course  in  Botany  is  continued  with  advantage. 
In  all  the  classes  the  work  is  mainly  observational  in  nature ;  and,  con- 
sidering the  very  limited  time  given  to  the  subjects,  a  great  deal  of 
valuabFe  instruction  is  given  in  the  methods  of  Nature  Study.  Two  or 
three  scientific  expeditions  in  each  session  are  important  and  interesting 
features  in  every  course^  which  in  future  may  be  expected  to  develop  into 
a  systematic  regional  survey,  in  which  the  instruction  in  Geography, 
Botany,  and  Zoology  would  unite.  Drawing  of  Nature  forms  in  the  Art 
room  has  led  to  greatly  improved  representation  of  observations  in  the  note 
books  of  the  students.  Three  or  tour  years  ago  the  diagrams  were  as  a 
rule  crude  and  unserviceable :  now  they  are  very  generally  correct  and 
effective.  In  the  case  of  the  two  colleges  providing  instruction  in  Botany 
only,  the  Science  lecturers  and  the  Art  teachers  have  combined  botanicaJ 
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instruction  and  drawing  exercises  in  a  most  praiseworthy  manner.  In  this 
way  it  has  been  rendered  possible  for  the  students  to  make  a  series  of 
excellent  drawing  studies  in  the  development  of  leaf  buds^  the  germin- 
ation of  the  different  kinds  of  seeds,  the  growth  of  seedlm^^  and  the 
like.  Work  of  this  kind  is  invaluable  as  a  preparation  for  the  Elementary 
School. 

*'  The  study  of  (Geography  has  now  assumed  good  sound  practical  line 
in  the  colleges.  Provision  is  made  for  lessons  in  the  construction  of  a 
map.  Commonly  a  part  of  the  district  is  surveyed  in  a  simple  fashion 
witn  prismatic  compass,  plane  table,  and  chain.  From  the  data  obtained 
a  plan  is  afterwards  carefullv  drawn  out  in  the  class  room.  Exercises  are 
set  on  the  interpretation  and  use  of  survey  maps.  The  signs  and  geneia] 
principles  are  studied.  Distances  are  steppea  with  compasses,  sections 
across  country  are  plotted  from  contour  Imes,  and  in  some  cases  really 
good  relief  models  m  clay  or  in  cardboard  have  been  constructed  from 
contoured  maps. 

'*  The  amount  of  lecturing  has  been  reduced.  It  is  now  mainly  confined 
to  the  discussion  of  a  few  of  the  physical  aspects  of  the  subject  the  chief 
methods  of  map  projection,  and  the  best  methods  of  teaching  GBOgmphj 
in  schools.'' 

French. 

The  progress  made  in  the  studj  of  French  within  recent  years 
has  been  well  maintained  durmg  the  past  session.  Several 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  organization  of  the  classes  in  three 
of  the  colleges ;  and  the  present  arrangements  are  now  highly 
satisfactory,  the  students  m  every  case  being  grouped  together 
for  instruction  according  to  attainment.  The  class  teachmg  is 
also  supplemented  by  tutorial  work  in  reading,  recitation,  and 
conversation  conducted  bv  young  French  Assistants,  who,  in 
some  cases,  exhibit  marked  ability.    Monsieur  Martin  reports  :— 

"  As  to  the  actual  work  done  in  the  classes,  it  now  aims  at  imparting  to 
the  students  an  effective  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  language.  Not 
only  are  the  classes  mostly  conducted  in  French,  but  both  teacher  and 
taught  endeavour  to  work  in  a  French  atmosphere.  With  that  object  in 
view,  I  beg  to  reconmiend  the  singing  of  French  songs,  the  recitation  or 
the  expressive  reading  by  the  French  Assistant  or  Teacher  of  striking 
passages  of  prose  and  verse,  the  decoration  of  the  room  with  French  maps 
and  selected  pictures,  and  correspondence  with  French  Students,  as  in- 
teresting and  valuable  helps." 

The  remaining  part  of  Monsieur  Martin's  report  contains 
valuable  suggestions  to  the  lecturers  on  points  of  method. 
Knowledge  oifgraramar  should  be  obtained  from  actual  observa- 
tion of  passages  read.  While  recognizing  the  pedagogical 
value  of  translation  into  English,  he  deprecates  the  practice  of 
too  much  construing,  as  having  a  tendency  to  prevent  con- 
centration of  attention  on  the  structure  and  content  of  the 
French  text.  He  wannly  recommends  the  practice  of  writing 
in  French  original  narratives  and  essays.  Such  exercises  are, 
in  his  opinion,  those  best  calculated  to  form  a  sound,  correct, 
and  fluent  style  of  composition. 

Concerning  the  oral  work  he  adds : — 

*^It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  as  a  result  of  careful  attention  to  phonetics, 
the  students  ai-e  almost  uniformly  well  funded  in  the  fironunciation  of 
the  vowel  sounds ;  but  there  is  still  considerable  room  for  improvement  in 
point  of  pure  and  distinct  enunciation.  There  is  also  much  room  for  im- 
provement in  the  correct  articulation  of  consonants,  too  little  distinction 
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being  still  made  between  the  voiced  and  the  unvoiced.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  tiiat  the  French  voiced  consonants  are  usually  more  sonorous 
and  prolonged  than  the  English/' 

In  connection  with  the  French  liaison  he  advocates  the  reci- 
tation of  poems  or  prose  passages  as  the  best  means  of  attaining 
fluency  and  accuracy  in  aiction.  He  also  urges  the  desirability 
of  fostering  the  habit  of  private  reading.  One  college  has  formed 
a  college  library  of  French  books,  and  other  two  subscribe  to 
various  French  magazines  and  journals,  for  the  use  of  their 
students. 

German. 

There  is  again  during  the  past  session  a  slight  decrease  in 
the  number  of  Training  College  Students  studying  German. 
This  decrease  is  regretted  by  Dr.  Schlajpp  in  his  report  on  the 
condition  of  the  study  of  German  in  these  institutions.  He  is 
glad  to  observe,  however,  indications  of  a  revival  of  interest  in 
this  study  among  King's  Students  and  in  Article  91  (d)  classes 
for  Teachers.  He  reports  that  the  state  of  the  instruction  is 
very  similar  to  what  he  found  it  to  be  in  the  previous  session. 
The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  principal  desiderata  men- 
tioned in  Dr.  Schlapp's  repjorts  on  the  individual  Colleges. 
More  attention  shoula  be  given  to  German  script,  to  modern 
spelling,  and  to  articulate  enunciation;  the  use  of  the  phono- 
graph as  an  aid  to  correct  pronunciation  and  delivery  should 
be  extended ;  German  reading  should  be  increased  in  amount, 
and  the  selections  should  show  greater  variety;  practice  in 
conversation  should  be  extended ;  German  maps  and  pictures 
should  be  supplied ;  the  formation  of  class  libraries  should  be 
encouraged;  and  the  attention  of  the  students  should  be 
directed  to  the  best  methods  of  teaching  Elementary  German, 
as  well  as  to  the  apparatus  most  suitable  lor  this  purpose. 

Phonetics. 

Professor  Wyld,  in  his  report  on  the  teaching  of  Phonetics  in 
the  various  Colleges  and  King's  Students*  Centres  for  the  past 
session,  comments  very  favourably  on  the  general  standard  ot 
work  attained  in  this  subject.  A  markea  improvement  has 
taken  place  in  nearly  all  the  centres,  both  as  regards  the 
structure  and  scope  of  the  various  courses  of  instruction,  and 
also  as  regards  the  interest  shown  by  the  students.  He  attri- 
butes the  improvement  to  various  causes.  The  lecturers  are 
gaining  expenence  in  this,  to  them,  new  branch.  In  several 
of  the  centres  the  Time-Table  has  been  re-arranged  so  as  to 
allow  a  more  reasonable  amount  of  time  for  the  study  of  the 
Bu^ect.  It  is  also  becoming  increasingly  apparent  that  teachers 
and  students  alike  are  recognizing  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
formerly  the  intrinsic  interest  and  the  importance  of  the  study  of 
Phonetics.  The  past  year  has  witnessed  an  important  develop- 
ment, in  most  oi  the  centres,  in  the  application  of  this  study 
to  Historical  English  Grammar  and  the  General  Principles  of 
the  History  of  Language.     This  extension  of  the  study  has  been 
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productive  •  of  much  good.  In  Professor  Wyld's  own  words 
•*  the  widening  of  linguistic  teaching  in  the  way  mentioned  has 
had  a  most  beneficial  effect  upon  the  students,  wherever  it  has 
been  tried,  in  stimulating  their  interest,  enlarging  their  ideas, 
and  giving  them  sound  views  upon  the  development  of  their 
own  language."  I  have  much  sympathy!  for  the  claim  he  makes 
in  his  chief  general  recommendation,  "  that,  so  far  as  possible 
the  Phonetic  Course  should  be  spread  over  the  whole  of  two 
years,  and  not  dealt  with  in  one  session  of  each  year,  as  is  the 
case  in  some  centres."  Managers  would  do  well  to  consider 
whether  this  arrangement  cannot  be  carried  out.  At  the  same 
time  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  an  increase  in  the  amount  of 
time  given  to  any  particular  subject  generally  implies  a  reduction 
of  the  time  given  to  some  other  subject;  or  there  is  an 
increase  of  the  demands  made  upon  the  students,  which 
involves  the  danger  of  over-pressure. 

Drawing  and  Manual  Instruction. 

Within  recent  years  the  whole  course  of  instruction  in  Draw- 
ing has  been  remodelled  in  accordance  with  modern  conceptions 
and  methods.  Mr.  Ewen,  who  has,  in  his  capacity  as  special 
examiner,  been  supervising  and  directing  these  changes  and 
improvements,  furnishes  a  most  interesting  and  lucid  account  of 
the  present  state  of  the  instruction  in  this  subject.  I  have 
accordingly  considered  it  most  serviceable  to  make  very  fiiU 
quotation  from  his  report:— 

Drawing.  *'  Much  thoughtful  care  continues  to  be  devoted   to  the  teaching  of 

Improve-  Drawing  in  the  various  Training  Colleges  and  under  the  different  King's 
ment  duiing  Students'  Committees  in  Scotland,  and  the  work  done  duiing  the  session 
past  session,  gives  evidence  of  a  general  improvement  throughout.  Much  more  atten- 
tion is  now  being  devoted  to  consideration  of  the  best  methods  of  teaching 
Drawing  in  its  various  branches,  and  of  its  efficient  correlation  with  other 
subjects  in  the  school  curriculum.  These  are  matters  of  supreme  im- 
portance in  the  Training  College,  and  it  is  fp*atifying  to  note  the 
increasing  interest  which  students  are  displaying  in  them.  Every  endeav- 
our should  be  made  by  the  Training  College  and  King's  Students' 
Authorities  to  widen  the  facilities  for  dealing  successfully  with  these 
matters.  In  every  case,  care  should  be  taken  to  insure  that  the  principles 
applied  in  the  teaching  of  Drawing  in  the  Practising  School  are  in  thorough 
accord  with  what  is  being  taught  in  the  Training  College.  It  is  of  very 
great  importance  to  the  students  that  they  should  have  ample  oppor- 
tunities during  their  training,  both  for  seeing  Drawing  instruction 
rationally  imparted,  and  for  putting  in  practice  the  principles  which  they 
themselves  are  being  taught  in  the  Training  College.  A  good  deal  has 
already  been  done  in  this  direction,  but  there  is  still  considerable  room  for 
improvement. 

Time  given  "  I^  ™ost  of  the  Training  Colleges  the  time  set  apart  for  Drawing 
to  subject,  permits  of  a  reasonable  amount  of  attention  being  devoted  to  the  subject 
but  in  the  case  of  several  of  the  King's  Students'  Centres,  where  University 
subjects,  for  the  obtaining  of  a  degree,  demand  a  lar^e  share  of  the 
students'  attention,  the  conditions  for  a  reasonable  training  in  Drawing 
are  scarcely  so  satisfactory. 

Develop-  "  D"«  attention  is  being  given  to  the  various  branches  of  the  subject 

ment  on  in  the  different  institutions,  and  a  genuine  endeavour  is  being  made  to 

rational  develop  the  work  on  rational  lines.    The  supply  of  material  for  Nature 

lines.  Study  and  representation,  and  for  progressive   and   seasonal   Nature 
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Drawing  is  in  most  cases  satisfactory,  although,  in  some  instances,  an 
extended  use  of  the  public  parks  and  wardens  for  the  supply  of  material 
should  do  much  to  develop  a  valuable  phase  of  the  study. 

*'  A  thorough  and  sound  training  in  the  drawing  of  objects  of  a  more  or  Object 
less  permanent  nature,  including  tone  representations  of  objects,  and  Drawing 
flproups  in  black  and  white  and  in  colour,  with  relation  to  a  background, 
18  an  esspntial  part  of  every  Drawing  scheme,  and  should  be  amply 
provided  for  in  all  the  training  centres.  In  some  cases  there  is  a  lack  of 
objects  suitable  for  this  purpose,  and  means  should  be  taken  to  remedy 
the  deficiency  by  the  addition  of  a  number  of  carefully  selected  objects  to 
the  equipment  of  the  Art  rooms. 

**  The  students  should  have  ample  opportunities  for  practice  in  the 
selection  of  appropriate  objects,  and  the  setting  up  of  harmonious  groups 
for  themselves  ana  for  the  practising  school  classes.  This  should  be  looked 
upon  as  an  important  part  of  their  training. 

"  The  subject  of  Design  and  its  applications  is  receiving  considerable  Design, 
attention  in  a  number  of  the  Training  Colleges,  especially  in  connection 
with  the  development  of  manual  occupations.  From  the  educational 
point  of  view  this  work  is  both  interesting  and  valuable,  and  it  provides 
a  wealth  of  opportunity  for  the  development  of  originality,  and  the 
cultivation  of  tne  aesthetic  sense,  which  gives  it  a  special  claim  to  a  place 
in  the  Training  College  Drawing  syllabus. 

'*  Various  opportunities  were  taken  during  the  session  by  several  of  the 
Traininff  College  Art  teachers  to  visit  other  Colleges  than  their  own  to  see 
the  wonc  done  there,  and  discuss  methods  and  principles  with  the  Art 
staff,  as  suggested  in  last  year's  report.  The  advantages  of  this  practice 
are  very  great,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  continued  and  extended  in 
future  sessions. 

''  Manual  Instruction  in  Woodwork  has  again  been  carried  on  with  Manual 
vigour  this  session  in  the  four  Training  Colleges  where  provision  has  been  Instruction, 
made  for  it    All  these  four  CoUe^  now  possess  workshops  of  their  own, 
and  the  general  interest  displayed  in  the  subject  is  increasing. 

**  For  the  general  student  in  a  Training  College  the  amount  of  time 
which  can  be  given  up  to  manual  instruction  is  too  short  to  admit  of 
anything  in  the  nature  of  a  thorough  training  being  given,  although  much 
could  be  done  in  the  case  of  students  who  have  already  had  a  good  course 
in  a  day  sdiool.  The  demands  on  the  time  of  the  Erng's  Students  have 
been  so  great  in  the  past^  that  for  them  any  idea  of  manual  instruction 
has  not  been  found  practicable;  but  the  question  of  individual  King's 
Students  devoting  special  attention  to  manual  instruction,  as  well  as  to 
other  subjects  not  as  yet  provided  for  in  the  University  curriculum,  is 
one  worthy  of  the  fullest  consideration. 

"  Qreat  care  must  be  taken  in  Training  Colleges,  as  elsewhere,  that  Course 
manual  instruction  courses  are  not  allowed  to  become  stereotyped.    The  .hould  not 
development  of  originality  on  the  part  of  the  students  should  be  striven  become 
for.    New  designs  and  variations  on  old  ones  ought  to  be  welcomed,  and  gtereotvned 
an  endeavour  should  be  made  to  bring  manual  training  work  into  closer  '^ypea. 

correlation  with  the  Art  room  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Laboratory  on  the 
other,  materiaJs  other  than  wood  being  introduced  whenever  found 
advisable. 

**  Good  courses  of  Manual  Occupations  for  women  are  now  bein^  intro-  Manual 
duced  into  several  of  the  Training  Colleges,  the  work  being  kept  m  close  Occunations 
correlation  with  the  drawing  instruction  on  which  it  is  naturally  founded,  f^j  Xl^en 
Modelling  in  clay,  stencil  designing  and  cutting,  and  stencilling,  cardboard 
modelling,  and  embroiderv  from  original  designs  are  among  uie  principal 
occupations  which  have  been  taken  up,  and  there  are  others  quite  as 
appropriate.    There  is  great  room,  and  great  need,  for  extension  here,  and 
it  18  to  be  hoped  that  the  development  of  manual  occupations  on  rational 
lines,  and  with  due  regard  to  their  suitability  for  being  carried  on  in 
Momentary  Schools  in  coniunction  with  the  Drawing  instruction,  will  be 
taken  up  seriously  by  the  Training  Colleges," 
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Physical  Teaining. 

The  question  of  Physical  Training,  as  an  important  factor  in 
the  ordinary  school  curriccdum^has  oeen  l^rought  prominently  to 
the  front  of  recent  years,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  the  gravest 
moment  that  the  instruction  and  training  s^ven  to  the  future 
teachers  of  our  schools  in  this  subject  shouH  be  of  the  best  kind. 
From  a  report  prepared  by  Oantam  Foster,  Inspector  of  Physical 
Training,  embodying  the  results  of  his  inquiries  into  the  nature 
and  qu^ity  of  the  Physical  Training  imparted  in  the  Training 
Colleges  and  King's  Students'  centres,  it  would  appear  that  there 
is  room  for  improvement  in  several  important  respects,  and  that 
the  instruction  in  this  branch  has  not  yet  reached  the  level  of 
the  training  in  other  subjects.  His  report  is  full  and  suggestive, 
and,  although  precluded  by  considerations  of  space  from  giving 
the  ipsissima  verba  of  the  whole,  I  shall  endeavour,  by  quotation 
of  the  more  important  criticisms  and  suggestions,and  by  summary 
of  the  remaining  parts,  to  present  a  fair  view  of  the  results  of  his 
investigations. 

After  emphasizing  the  intimate  connection  between  Hygiene 
and  Physical  Culture,  Captain  Foster  proceeds  to  consider  the 
quaUty  of  the  instruction  at  present  given  to  the  students : — 

^  The  instruction  afforded  to  students  in  this  subject  is  generally  not 
satisfactory.  With  few  exceptions,  the  teaching  has  been  handed  over  to 
non-commissioned  officers  of  the  Army  and  partially  trained  instructors. 
The  instruction  is  not  of  the  quality  to  enable  the  students  to  under- 
stand the  principles  underlying  the  actual  movements  of  the  various 
exercises.  Till  the  subject  is  put  on  a  higher  footing,  and  conducted  by 
highly  trained  instructors,  it  cannot  really  count  for  much  in  the  students' 
course  at  the  Training  Colleges,  nor  can  these  students  be  considered  as 
efficient  teachers  of  it  at  the  Elementary  Schools. 

"  Besides  the  personal  benefit  which  students  mi^ht  obtain  during  their 
time  at  Training  Colleges  from  scientific,  sjrstematic,  and  properly  graded 
exercises,  the  lessons  would  become  interesting  and  purposeful  and  oeaae 
to  be  a  series  of  monotonous  movements.  The  students  would  learn  to 
apply  the  theoretical  instruction  afforded  them  in  Physiology,  HygieDS, 
Laws  of  Health,  and  Child  Study  to  the  Physical  Training  lessons.  In 
this  matter  there  is  a  very  noticeable  gap  at  present :  so  many  lessons 
now  are  simply  various  exercises  performed  witnout  explanation  or  regard 
to  sequence. 

''The  attention  of  students,  during  any  lesson  in  this  subject,  should 
be  directed  to  the  general  purpose  of  each  movement ;  its  place  in  a 
lesson  preparing  the  body  for  the  next  series,  and  reasons  for  it ;  correc- 
tive effect  for  defects  of  gait  and  carrit^,  mode  of  progrejssion — faults  that 
fenerally  occur  with  beginners ;  and  its  special  application  for  school 
'hysical  Education." 

After  commenting  on  the  benefits  of  really  expert  instruction, 
particularly  to  students  of  indiflTerent  physiaue,  Captain  Foster 
strongly  urges  the  importance  of  providing  niefnly  trained  instruc- 
tresses for  the  women  students.  Regarding  the  students' 
powers  of  imparting  instruction  he  anticipates  little  improvement 
until  more  efficient  instruction  is  provided. 

Carriage  and  '*  The  general  carriage  of  the  students  seen  is  not  on  the  whole  satisfactory, 
deportment  The  men  studen t8  are  better  i  d  this  respect  than  the  women  students.  [  think 
of  stkidents,  the  general  defect  is  partly  owing  to  tb^  want  of  attention  to  good  starting  or 
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fundamental  positions  before  commencing  exercises.  Neither  the  students 
themselves  nor  the  present  Instructors  have  grasped  the  importance  of  this 
matter.  They  do  not  realise  that  the  movements,  however  well  conceived, 
entirely  fail  to  correct  defects  of  carria^  if  performed  from  bad  starting 
positions Instead  of  correcting  physical  imperfections,  the  exer- 
cises, as  performed  at  present,  often  actually  aggravate  those  imperfections/' 

Regarding  the  physique  of  the  students,  Captain  Foster  has  Physique, 
formed  a  favourable  impression  on  the  whole,  in  view  of  the 
severe  mental  work  demanded  by  the  curriculum  and  the  very 
short  periods  devoted  per  week  to  Physical  Training.  The 
women  students  show,  more  than  the  men,  the  eflFects  of  hard 
work.  He  suggests  the  usefulness  of  making  records  of  physical 
measurements,  so  that  improvement  or  deterioration  may  be 
readily  noted.     On  the  question  of  suitable  dress  he  remarks : — 

"Though  there  has  been  a  general  improvement  in  the  dress  of  students.  Suitable 
there  is  still  room  for  further  progress.  Thick  boots,  heavy  garments,  and  dress, 
high  heels  are  still  occasionallv  seen  at  inspections.  It  is  kiost  important 
that  the  male  students  should  provide  themselves  with  some  simple  and 
inexpensive  costume  to  wear  during  the  Physical  Training  lessons,  and  that 
they  should  be  asked  to  remove  their  coats,  waistcoats,  braces,  and  collars, 
ana  wear  gynmastic  shoes.  It  is  plainly  most  unsuitable  and  unwise  to 
take  active  exercise  in  thick  suits,  buttoned  up  over  chests,  the  movements 
of  the  neek  being  impeded  by  high  collars.  Such  attire  renders  some  of 
the  movements  almost  impossible,  and  there  is  a  great  danger  of  chill 
after  getting  over-heated,  besides  the  personal  discomfort.  The  women 
students  have  made  more  progress  than  the  male  students  in  this  respect. 
Many  have  provided  themselves  with  gymnastic  costumes  and  snoes. 
Many  still,  however,  wear  heavy,  tight,  and  unsuitable  clothing. 

"When  expert  Instructresses  conduct  the  classes  for  female  students, 
they  will  be  able  to  advise  the  students  as  to  their  costume,  et<;.,  and  get 
them  to  apply  some  of  the  laws  of  health,  which  are  now  studied  only 
theoretically. 

Captain  Foster  notes  that  some  of  the  Colleges  are  not  provided  Drill  Halls, 
with  nails  or  gymnasia,  the  want  of  which  must  be  severely 
felt  in  winter.  He  would  urge  the  gradual  introduction  of  simple 
Swedish  apparatus  for  more  advanced  exercises.  More  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  ventilation  and  cleanliness  of  the  drill  halls 
and  gymnasia. 

Hygiene. 

A  distinct  advance  has  been  made  during  the  past  session  in 
the  study  of  this  subject  at  the  Training  College  and  King's 
Students  Centres.  Unaer  the  direction  of  Dr.  W.  L^Ue  Mackenzie, 
the  courses  of  study  have  been  modified  and  improved,  and  the 
general  efficiency  of  the  instruction  has  been  raised.  From 
his  reports  on  individual  colleges  and  centres  it  appears 
that  all  the  courses  now  combine  a  certain  amount  of 
clinical  and  experimental  work  with  the  class  lectures*  In 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  .  Dundee  the  instruction  is  in  the 
hands  of  medical  experts ;  in  the  Aberdeen  centres  of  training 
it  is  conducted  by  Cfolonel  Cruden.  In  several  instances  Dr. 
Mackenzie  reconmiends  a  reduction  of  the  lectures  and  an 
extension  of  the  practical  demonstrations.  Ho  also  strongly 
prgea  that  a  systematic  m^cal  exaininatiou  of  th$  children  in 
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the  Practisinfi;  School  should  be  made  m  the  course  of  the  year, 
and  that  the  students  should  be  present  (in  groups)  to  note 
methods,  to  assist  in  the  work  of  examination,  ana  to  record 
results.  Such  an  examination  has  been  already  instituted  at 
the  Glasgow  Church  of  Scotland  Training  College,  concerning 
which  he  reports : — 

"  Earlv  in  the  year  the  Principal  had  arranged  for  a  medical  inspection 
of  the  children  attending  the  Practising  School.  The  general  medical 
examinations  were  made  by  the  Medical  Officer  of  the  School.  On  the  day 
of  my  visit,  six  bovA  were  selected  for  examination.  A  group  of  some 
ten  students  were  taken  for  instraction.  Each  child  was  examined  by  one 
or  two  students,  who  were  made  to  observe  and  record  all  the  leading  facts 
of  the  physical  condition,  height,  weighty  chesty  condition  of  head,  skin, 
glands,  bones,  joints,  spine,  pulse,  etc.  The  Medical  Officer  directed  every 
step.    He  examined  heart  and  lungs  himself. 

*'  The  Medical  Officer  is  familiar  with  examination  of  recruits  for  militaiy 
service,  and  by  a  very  simple,  but  verv  adej^uate,  system  was  able  to  teach 
the  students  to  observe  and  elicit  all  the  points  of  practical  import 

'*  At  a  different  period  of  the  session,  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  children 
were  examined ;  the  students  assisted  as  far  as  possible  in  the  work." 

Dr.  Mackenzie  also  draws  attention  to  an  interesting  example  of 
co-ordination  of  the  Hygiene  with  the  Practical  Traimng  in  School 
Methods  which  he  found  at  the  Glasgow  United  Free  Church 
Training  Collie : — 

*'The  students  were  requested  to  note  all  the  peculiarities  observed 
during  a  model  lesson.  The  classes  were  so  selected,  and  the  lessons  so 
taujB^ht,  as  to  bring  out  effectively  defects  in  eye-sight,  hearing,  posture, 
facial  expression,  enunciation,  etc.  These  class  demonstrations  are,  in  my 
opinion,  thoroughly  sound  in  method,  and  calculated  to  generate  in  the 
mind  ol  the  student  the  habit  of  observation  proper  to  the  teacher." 

Music. 
Dr.  Somervell  reports : — 

''The  seriousness  with  which  music  is  treated  in  the  Training  Colleges 
is  one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  noted  during  the  recent  inspection.  As 
a  whole  the  Training  Colleges  appear  to  realise  the  importance  of  the 
subject  to  the  students,  not  only  during  the  time  of  studentship,  but  also 
in  view  of  their  future  position  as  teachers.  Seeing  that  so  many  students 
are  turned  out  of  the  colleges  able  to  teach  singing  in  schools,  it  is  a  great 
pity  that  so  many  of  the  authorities  in  the  big  towns  should  insist  on  the 
subject  being  handed  over  to  visiting  masters. 

"  All  the  music  performed  at  the  inspection  was  of  a  high  order  :  and  of 
those  students  who  were  tested  individuallv,  most  showed  a  tnorough 
knowledge  of  both  notations.  Each  College  nas  points  to  which  specuJ 
attention  is  paid,  points  which  depend  upon  the  outlook  of  the  particular 
lecturer.  All  the  lecturers,  however,  are  animated  hv  one  desire— to  do 
the  best  they  can  for  the  students.  It  is  uphill  and  otten  thankless  work : 
and  their  earnestness  in  the  face  of  difficulties  is  to  be  warmly  commended. 

In  his  reports  on  the  individual  Colleges  and  Centres,  Dr. 
Somervell  calls  attention  to  the  insuflScient  time  given  to  Music 
in  the  cases  of  the  Aberdeen  and  St.  Andrews  Centres  for  King's 
Students.  This  matter  will  doubtless  receive  the  serious  considera^ 
^ion  of  the  respective  Committees. 
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Needlework. 

The  Hon.  Mrs.  Colbome,  while  reporting  that  thoroughly  good 
work  is  being  done  generally  by  the  Needlework  Teachers  at  the 
various  Colleges  and  Centres  in  Scotland,  states  that  the  progress 
of  the  classes  is  retarded  by  students  who  have  entered  without 
any  previous  knowledge  of  the  art.  "  If  it  were  clearly  under- 
stooa,"  she  remarks,  "  that  the  College  Authorities  would  on  the 
entrance  of  their  new  students  hold  a  somewhat  searching 
examination  in  needlework,  more  attention  would  be  paid  to  an 
adeauate  preparation  of  the  subject."  The  work  done  at  the 
St,  Andrews  Centre  is  of  inferior  quality. 

Cookery'  and  Laundry  Work. 

The  following  are  quotations  from  a  report  by  Miss  Crawford, 
Inspectress  of  Cookery,  on  the  present  condition  of  the  training 
in  Cookery  and  Laundiy  Work : — 

*'  In  connection  with  the  training  of  Dundee  King's  Students  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  additional  premises  have  been  recently  acquired  adjoining 
the  College.  The  ground  nnor  of  these  premises  has  been  entirely  recon- 
structed and  adapted  as  a  cookery  and  laundry  class-room.  The  arrange- 
ment is  an  exceUent  one." 

''The  minimum  period  of  training  is  60  hours,  and  usually  extends  over 
two  sessions. 

'*  In  the  first  year  the  lessons  are  for  the  most  part  devoted  to  practical 
work  by  the  students,  interspersed  with  a  few  demonstration  lessons  by  the 
teacher.  More  advanced  practical  training  is  continued  during  the  second 
^ear ;  and,  towards  the  completion  of  the  entire  course,  special  training 
essons  by  demonstration  ana  practice,  as  to  classes  of  children,  are  given 
by  the  teacher,  followed  by  practice  in  demonstrating  by  as  many  of  the 
students  :is  i)ossible.  This  method  of  procedure  has  been  almost  universally 
adopted  during  the  past  year,  and  has,  on  the  whole,  yielded  very  favourable 
results." 

"  The  studients  give  good  teaching  lessons,  but  are  somewhat  weak  in 
combiuing  manipulation  with  lecture." 

"  The  lessons  are  confined  entirely  to  artisan  and  plain  household 
cookery.  In  each  syllabus  submitted  from  the  respective  classes  it  was 
pleasing  to  note  that  the  primary  principles  of  cookery  were  fully  illustrated 
and  tiiat  the  lessons  were  invariably  arranged  in  the  form  of  meals.  By 
such  arrangements  the  students  acquire  a  more  intelligent  ^asp  of  the 
whole  science  of  Cookery,  and  at  the  same  time  gain  expenence  in  the 
methods  adopted  for  teaching  children." 

"  In  addition  to  the  lessons  in  Cookery  and  a  few  lessons  ic  Laundry  Work 
a  course  of  lectures  on  the  Chemistry  of  Food  is  given  to  the  students  of 
the  Aberdeen  Colleges  by  the  Science  Master  of  the  Aberdeen  Educational 
Trust ;  also,  a  full  tlieoretical  course  of  Household  Management  lessons  is 
given  to  the  same  students  by  their  respective  coUoge  staff  teachers.  These 
subjects  are  treated  on  broad  lines  and  prove  a  valuable  aid  to  the 
practical  training." 

SECTION  XL 

University  Subjects. 

The  number  of  Students  qualified  to  become  registered  as 
University  Students,  and  to  receive  the  more  advanced  training 
of  the  Uiiiversity,  is  steadily  increasing.    This  year  there  is 
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a  slight  decrease  in  the  number  of  King's  Scholars  attending  the 
University,  but  this  has  been  more  than  counterbalances  by 
a  large  increase  in  the  number  of  King's  Students,  Altogether, 
there  were  697  attending  University  elates  in  1905,  as  compared 
with  658  in  1904.  The  total  number  in  training  was  1,643 ;  and 
while  the  non-university  students  are  in  the  majority  in  point  of 
numbers — 946  to  697 — the  steady  diminution  of  the  nuraericiil 
difference  within  recent  years  is  of  importance  as  marking  a  \eTy 
appreciable  rise  in  the  average  sttinaard  of  attainment  of  the 
cjmdidates  for  admission  to  training.  The  University  students 
attend  their  classes  according  to  definite  approved  courses 
of  study.  Certain  subjects  may  not  be  taken  before  the  second 
year  of'^ study,  as,  for  example,  English  and  Science;  but,  even 
with  this  restriction,  a  very  reasonable  amount  of  latitude  is 
permitted  in  the  selection,  provided  that  the  subjects  chosen  fall 
within  the  approved  three  years'  course  upon  which  the 
individual  stuaent  may  have  entered. 

The  professors  and  lecturers  of  the  several  classes  report  on 
the  work  done  by  each  student.  The  estimates  of  the  quality 
of  the  students'  work  in  the  past  session  compare  quite 
favourably  with  those  of  previous  years.  Where  shortcommgs 
are  recorded,  they  are  generaUy  attributed  to  laxjk  of  previous 
grounding,  and  very  rarely  to  lack  of  industry  or  care. 
Many  of  the  students  in  traming  find  their  way  into  the  Prize 
and  Merit  Class  Lists,  and  some  carry  off  the  most  coveted 
distinctions.  The  number  of  students  attending  Honours  classes 
is  increasing. 

Education.  The  Education  classes  are  numerously  attended,  the  number 
of  students  in  training  at  these  in  the  five  centres  reaching  the 
ag^egate  of  244.  From  the  reports  of  the  professors  it  is 
evident  that  the  students  appreciate  the  importance  of  this  work 
and  throw  their  best  energies  into  the  study.  An  advanced  class 
in  Psychology  and  Ethics  is  conducted  in  the  summer  session 
at  Aberdeen.  Fourteen  Kind's  Students  were  in  attendance  and 
were  well  represented  in  the  Prize  Lists. 

English.  The  results  in  English  show  a  very  satisfectory  rise  in  the 

standard  of  attainment.  No  fewer  tlian  23  of  our  students 
attended  the  Honours  classes.  It  is  worthy  of  special  notice 
that  in  the  past  session  the  first  and  second  medallists  of 
the  graduating  class  in  English  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
were  Training  College  Students.  Professor  Saintsbury's  report 
is  the  most  favourable  he  has  ever  been  able  to  make.  Concerning 
the  35  students  who  attended  the  English  class  at  Aberdeen 
University  Professor  Grierson  writes : — 

"  It  was  my  own  opinion  and  tfcat  of  the  examiner  for  the  defi^ee  that 
the  general  level  of  the  work  in  the  graduation  class  was  bi^er  than 
usual." 

Latin.  More  than  200  students  attended  the  Latin  classes  during  the 

past  session.  The  reports  indicate  satisfftctory  proficiency  as  a 
rule,  but  there  are  comparatively  few  reoords  of  (ustinctiona    In 
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Aberdeen  the  majority  of  the  students  in  attendance  on  Professor 
Ramsay's  class  do  not  show  more  than  fair  attainments. 

Few  Training  College  students  find  their  way  to  the  Greek  Greek, 
classes.  This  year  21  attended,  as  against  11  in  the  previous  year. 
The  results,    particularly    in    Professor    Harrower's    class    at 
Aberdeen,  are  distinctly  meritorious. 

Of  the  16  students  who  attended  Dr.  Sarolea's  French  class,  7  French. 

fained  very  creditable  places  in  the  Merit  List.  The  silver  and 
ronze  medals  awarded  to  the  two  best  students  attending  the 
French  classes  in  Glasgow  were  gained  by  a  King's  Student  and 
a  King's  Scholar,  respectively.  Monsieur  Martin  thinks  that  the 
University  Students  are  as  a  rule  over-weighted  when  they  attend 
more  than  two  University  classes  in  the  session,  and  he  attributes 
the  comparatively  low  place  in  class  taken  by  a  number  of  these 
students  to  the  fact  that  they  had  been  attending  three  classes. 

Twenty-seven  students,  including  three  at  Honours  classes,  German, 
attended  the   German  classes.     The  reports   are  highly  satis- 
factory. 

In  his  report  on  the  Edinburgh  King's  Scholars  attending  the  Mathe- 
Mathematical  class  Professor  Chrystal  remarks  that,  of  the  39  matics. 
students  in  attendance  at  the  graduating  class,  9  were  of  special 
merit,  though  none  of  the  highest  distinction.  The  return  from 
the  Glasgow  University  shows  rather  inferior  results  this  year. 
Of  the  22  students  at  Aherdeen  Professor  Macdonald  reports  that 
the  first  6,  though  not  of  exceptional  or  special  merit,  are  yet 
very  good  students.  The  mathematical  students  at  St.  Andrews 
and.JDundee  have  acquitted  themselves  with  credit. 

The  results  in  Natural  Philosophy  are  more  encouraging  this  Natural 

J  ear.  Of  the  32  of  our  students  who  attended  JProfessor  Pkilosophy. 
lacGregor's  class  in  Edinburgh,  7  achieved  distinction,  15  made 
very  go^  progress,  and  10  showed  fair  attainments.  The  Pro- 
fessor remarks  regarding  the  last  of  these  groups :  "  I  cannot  say 
that  any  of  the  above  are  unsatisfactory  students.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  work  of  the  class  is  not  in  Experimental 
Physics,  but  includes  a  ^ood  deal  of  application  of  Mathematics , 
and  it  is  in  applying  their  mathematical  knowledge  for  the  most 
part  that  the  interior  students  are  weak." 

At  Glasgow,  of  the  36  students  who  attended  Professor,  Gray's 
class,  one  stood  first  at  the  end  of  the  session,  gaining  the  Cleland 
Gold  medal,  while  another  gained  the  second  prize.  Six,  in 
addition,  acquitted  themselves  with  credit.  Satisfactory  reports 
have  also  been  received  from  the  other  centres. 

The  results  in  Moral  Philosophy  at  all  the  centres  are  quite  Moral 
on  a  level  with  the  general  average  of  previous  years.     A  very  Philosophy, 
creditable  proportion  of  the  students  succeed  in  reaching  the 
Class  Merit  Lists.    At  Aberdeen  the  first  prize  is  gained  by 
a  King^s  Student. 

The  results  in  Logic  compare  somewhat  unfavourably  with  Logic 
those  in  the  other  University  subjects.    Too  large  a  proportion 
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of  those  students  who  attend  the  Logic  class  fail  to  attain  a 
higher  mark  than  "  fair."  Students,  however,  who  do  not  take 
this  class  until  their  second  or  third  year  of  training,  make, 
as  a  rule,  a  good  appearance.  First  year  students  evidently 
find  it  a  difficult  subject  to  master.  These  remarks  do  not 
apply  to  Aberdeen,  where  the  proficiency  in  this  subject  is  on 
a  high  level 

History.  Very  creditable  work  is  done  in  History,  our  students  carrying 

off  quite  their  fair  proportion  of  class  prizes  and  certificates. 

Chemistry.  All  the  reports  on  the  students'  work  in  chemistry,  whether 
in  the  Practical  or  in  the  Systematic  classes,  testify  to  very 
creditable  proficiency. 

Botany.  Classes  in  Botany,  in  the  Summer  Session,  were  numerously 

attended  at  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  Dundee,  and  St.  Andrews. 
Very  creditable  results  have  been  obtained  at  all  the  centres, 
and  particularly  at  Aberdeen. 

Zoology.  Thirty-five  students  attended  the  Practical  and  Systematic 

classes  in  Zoology  at  Aberdeen  during  the  Summer  Session. 
The  work  done  was  of  high  quality.  Professor  D'Arcy  Thoi:ipson 
also  reports  favourably  on  the  work  in  this  subject  at  Dundee. 

Qoology  Of  the  four  students  at  Edinburgh  who  took  Geology,  one 

acquitted  himself  with  distinction,  two  did  good  work,  and  one 
fair  work  Five  of  the  six  students  taking  this  subject  at  Aberdeen 
received  First  Class  certificates. 

Other  A  few  students  attended   one    or   other   of   the   following 

Subjects.  classes: — Political  Economy,  Surveying,  Agriculture,  Petrology, 
and  Physiology. 


Quality  of 

papers 

generally. 


School 
Manage- 
ment. 


SECTION  III. 

Kino's  Schglabship  Examination  and  the  Reports  of 
THE  Examiners. 

The  general  impression  remaining  with  the  reader  of  these 
reports  is  not  by  any  means  a  favourable  one.  Very  few  of  the 
examiners  are  able  to  report  any  marked  improvement  on  last 
year's  level  of  attainment  in  any  of  the  subjects,  and  several  of 
the  revisers  of  papers  iind  it  necessary  to  remark  on  the 
lamen£ably  low  stage  of  mental  development  reached  by  many 
oi  the  candidates.  In  connection  with  several  subjects,  but 
notably  with  School  Management  and  English,  it  is  remarked 
that  the  candidates  are  quite  incapable  of  making  a  free  use 
of  any  vocabulary  which  ues  outside  the  narrow  limits  of  daily 
speech. 

The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  School  Management 
papers  is,  in  the  opinion  of  one  examiner,  illiteracy.  The  general 
style  of  answering  is  careless  and  slovenly  in  the  extreme.  Correct 
theory  and  evidences  of  vicious  practice  appear  together  in  the 
same  answers,  and  much  of  the  work  is  obviously  derived  from 
books  rather  than  from  experience.    The  passage  from  Byron'a 
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'•'  Address  to  the.  Ocean  "  was  clearly  quite  unfamiliar  to  a  large 
number  of  the  candidates.  Many  took  it  as  an  address  to 
Britain,  with  ludicrous  results.  The  question  on  Physical 
Training  was,  as  a  rule,  well  answered,  as  was  that  on  Class 
Management.  The  papers  seem  on  the  whole  to  be  rather 
worse  than  those  of  last  year. 

In  the  English  papers,  the  exercise  in  Composition  is  usually  English. 
a  very  good  index  to  the  standard  of  the  rest  of  the  work. 
Most  of  the  essays  greatly  lack  vivacity  and  character.  One 
examiner  says  that  as  a  rule  the  essay  consists  of  a  few  ideas 
crudely  expressed  and  ill  arranged,  and  nis  opinion  is  borne  out 
by  the  comments  of  other  examiners.  A  process  of  word-for- 
word  substitution  too  often  does  duty  for  Paraphrasing,  and 
only  in  rare  cases  is  the  meaning  of  the  passage  dealt  with 
either  understood  or  fstirly  expressed.  Almost  all  the  revisers 
remark  that  the  range  of  readmg  on  the  part  of  the  candidates 
must  be  very  narrow.  Parsing  and  Analysis  are  usually  well 
done,  and  the  sentences  for  correction  are  fairly  well  corrected, 
though  the  reasons  for  correction  are  rarely  riven  with  any 
approach  to  clearness.  The  question  on  Etymolo^  was  badly 
done  :  some  canditates,  for  example,  betraying  entire  ignorance 
of  what  is  meant  by  Etymology  by  deriving  "carry"  from 
"  porter,"  or  from  "  fero."  The  questions  on  Literature  were  as 
a  rule  well  answered,  though  in  mamr  cases  there  was  clear 
evidence  of  "  cramming,"  and  none  of*^  first-hand  acquaintance 
with  the  works  concerned.  Few  of  the  candidates  snowed  any 
satisfactory  knowledge  of  the  History  of  the  English  Language. 

The  most  striking  feature .  of  the  papers  in  Arithmetic  and  Arithmetic 
Algebra  was  the  absence  of  any  orderly   train  of  reasoning.  *^<*  Algebra. 
Results  were  set  down,  but  scarcely  any  clue  was  riven  to  the  pro-  . 
cess  by  which  they  had  been  obtained.    Another  feature  to  which 
reference    is    maae    is    the    number    of   instances    in    which 
verification  by  measurement  in  Geometry,  and  by  numerical 
substitution  in  Algebra,  is  considered  as  sufficient  proof  of  a 
construction  or  of  a  theorem.    This  points  to  a  danger  in  the 
newer    methods  of  teaching  which  must  be  carefully  guarded 
against.    The  Questions  regarding  Proportion  and  Ratio  were  not 
well  answered  oy  many.    The  inaccurate  definition  of  Ratio  as 
"  a  relation  between  two  numbers  in  respect  of  magnitude,"  a 
definition  which  applies  equally  to  the  diflFerence  between  the 
numbers,  was  very  common.    Approximations  and  contracted 
methods  are  not  clearly  understood. 

While  few  papers  in  Geography  were  of  outstanding  merit.  Geography, 
the  average  was  on  the  whole  very  fair.  The  chief  weakness  was 
to  be  found  in  Map-Drawing  and  in  Physical  Geography. 
"  Physical  Geographv,"  says  one  of  the  examiners,  "  must  not 
be  r^[arded  as  an  aadendum,  but  as  a  highly  integral  and  co- 
ordinating part  of  the  subject"  The  question  relating  to 
Mercator's  Projection  was  not  well  done. 
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History.  The  prevailing  faults  in  the  History  papers  are  stated  to  be  :^ 

(a)  Irrelevant  detail. 

(b)  Faulty  selection  of  point& 

(c)  Defective  knowledge  of  details. 

{d)  Failure  to  realise  tne  personality,  the  point  of  view,  and 
the  circumstances  of  great  actors  in  History. 

(e)  Failure  in  historical  narrative  to  give  due  prominence 

to  decisive  moments. 

(f)  Vague  geographical  references. 

Many  of  th(»se  &ults  are  attributable  to  the  use  oi  one  smgh 
textbook,  and  an  inadequate  one  at  that.  To  this  very  narrow 
course  of  reading  may  be  attributed  the  fiict  that  scarcely  any  ot 
the  candidates  reach  a  historical  attitude  or  any  feeling  for 
character.  Scotch  History  is  not  well  known,  and  most  of  the 
errors  indicate  that  the  subject  had  been  "crammed.'*  It  is 
suggested  by  one  examiner  that  the  candidates  might  irith 
advanti^e  he  required  to  study  carefully  a  specified  period  of 
history  m  a  good  work. 

French.  Few  of  the  papers  in  French  show  that  the  writers  have  any 

feeling  for  language  in  general,  and  the  translations  are  as  a  rule 
very  obviously  translations.  One  examiner  comments  adversely 
on  the  work  done  by  students  from  Roman  Catholic  schools. 
Translation  into  French  was  the  least  satisfactory  part  of  the 
paper. 

Gaelic.  Translation  from  Gaelic  into  English  is  in  general  well  done, 

and  translation  from  English  into  Gaelic  shows  considerable 
improvement.  The  "phonetic  spelling"  so  characteristic  of 
many  of  the  papers  a  few  years  ago  has  now  largely  disappeared. 
Grammatical  questions,  however  simple  in  character,  are  not 
answered  so  well  as  they  ought  to  be. 

Greek.  The  average  percentage  made  by  the  candidates  in  Greek  was 

45'5.  The  lowest  mark  was  12(15  per  cent),  the  highest,  made  by  a 
candidate  at  the  Oban  centre, was  57  (71  per  cent).  The  translation 
from  Greek  into  English  was  on  the  whole  well  done,  though  the 
passage  from  Homer  was  in  one  or  two  cases  omitted.  Transla- 
tion from  English  into  Greek  was  good  in  two  papers :  in  the 
rest  it  was  very  poor.  Scansion  was  very  badly  done,  and 
Grammar  was  omy  fair. 

Latin.  The     average    percentage    in    Latin    was    below    60   per 

cent.  The  highest  mark  (94  per  cent)  was  gained  by  the  same 
candidate  at  the  Oban  centre  who  did  the  best  Greek  paper. 
Translation  into  English  was  on  the  whole  well  done,  but  in 
very  many  of  the  papers  English  Grammar  and  style  were  very 
far  from  perfect.  While  Scansion  was  well  done  by  a  few,  most 
either  omitted  it  or  did  it  very  badly.  Translation  into  Latin 
was  in  most  cases  poor. 

German.  The  standard  of  work  in  German  is  not  a  high  one.     Inaccuracy 

and  slovenliness  are  the  main  faults  in  translation ;  feulty  constru- 
ing, neglect  of  tenses,  and  an  obvious  lack  of  feeling  for  the  finer 
shades  of  meaning  are  all  too  common.    Composition  savours 
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too  strongly  of  the  book  with  its  rules  and  exceptions.  Most  of 
the  candidates  attempt  German  script,  but  few  write  it  well 
Really  good  papers  are  extremely  lew,  and  really  poor  ones 
painmlly  nimierous. 

The  average  mark  in  Domestic  Economy  is  slightly  higher  than  Domestic 
it  was  last  year,  and  those  questions  which  could  be  answered  from  Economy, 
practical  experience  were  usually  well  done.  Matters  of  theory, 
however,  were  rarely  expressed  with  satisfactory  clearness.  The 
papers  worked  by  Roman  Catholic  students  at  the  Glasgow 
centre,  were  worthy  of  special  praise  on  account  of  their  uniform 
neatness  and  methodical  arrangement.  Most  of  the  candidates 
held  sensible  views  on  the  matter  of  Physical  Training. 

Tho  average  quality  of  the  exercises  in  Penmanship  was  a  Penmanship, 
little  better  than  last  year,  though  there  were  fewer  cases  of 
excellence.  The  dominant  weakness  was  inelegance  of  the 
capital  letters.  The  writing  of  the  Roman  Catholic  students  at 
the  Glasgow  centre  was  noteworthy  for  towering  capitals  and 
thick,  painted  small  letters.  Small  hand  lacked  uniformity  in 
•  size.  The  exercise  in  Dictation  was  as  a  rule  very  well  done,  but 
the  use  of  any  point  beyond  the  comma  and  the  period  seemed 
to  be  unknown. 

The  papers  in  Music  were  on  the  whole  most  unsatisfactory.  Music. 
Very  rew  gained  high  marks,  and  a  great  number  gained  no 
marks  or  only  A  few.  One  of  the  examiners  looks  on  this  as  an  in- 
dication that  the  changes  in  the  syllabus  have  not  been  noted  with 
sufficient  care.  The  answers  were  indistinctly  set  down,  and  in 
Question  I.  the  music  was  frequently  written  an  octave  too  high. 

The  question  on  Transposition  was  attemped  only  by  few,  iand 
with  but  moderate  success.  Continued  notes  in  Sol-fa  were 
frequently  translated  as  rests  in  Staff  notation. 

SECTION  IV. 

REPORTS    ON    ACTING    TEACHERS*    PAPERS. 
(CERTIFICATE    EXAMINAllON — JULY,    1905.) 

The  general  tone  of  these  reports  is  distinctly  more  favourable  Quality  of 
than  it  was  last  year,  and  in  the  important  subject  of  English  the  P^P^rs 
advance  is  quite  marked.    Lan^ages  and  Music  seem  to  be  the  ^^^^  ^' 
subjects  in  which  most  need  for  improvement  is  evident. 

As  regards  the  papers  in  Arithmetic  and  Algebra  the  examiners  Arithmetic 
complain  that  in  too  many  cases  the  questions  do  not  seem  to  and  Algebra, 
have  been  fully  understood  by  the  candidates,  and  that  circuitous 
methods  still  prevail.     Flagrantly  impossible  answers  are  fre- 
quently given.    The  power  of  elucidatmg  a  point  with  clearness 
is  possessed  by  very  lew  of  the  candidates. 

•  On  the  whole,  the  English  paper  was  better  done  than  any  of  Euglish. 
the  others.    Many  of  the  essays  were  of  distinct  Uterary  merit,  and 
very  few  indeed  were  not  of  at  least  very  fair  quality.    The  set 
books  had  been  very  carefully  studied,  and  the  allusions  in 
Comua  and  in   2%€  Tempest  were,  as  a  rule,  thoroughly  well 
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French. 


GermaiL 


Greek. 


Latin. 


knowa  The  best  papers  gave  variant  readings  and  mucK 
thoughtful  comment.  In  some  cases  it  appeared  that  the 
candidate  had  studied  "  Notes  "  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
text    Punctuation  was  seldom  satisfisuitorj. 

The  papers  worked  in  French  reached  a  very  fiiir  average  of 
merit.  It  was  clear  that  the  students  had  acquired  their  know- 
ledge purely  by  the  grammatical  method,  and  most  of  the  letters 
written  in  French  were  evidently  first  attempts  in  the  epistolary 
form.  In  translation  from  French  too  many  needless  paraphrases 
were  resorted  to,  and  the  questions  on  idioms  were  rarely 
answered  with  any  accuracy. 

In  German,  the  general  level  of  attainment  was  higher  than 
last  year,  especially  among  first  year's  studenta  Errors  were 
oftener  due  to  lack  of  care  than  to  lack  of  knowledge.  By  the 
second  year's  candidates  the  passage  of  verse  was  more  satis- 
factorily translated  than  the  prose,  and  not  a  few  of  the  writers 
betrayed  only  a  rudimentary  knowledge  of  their  mother  tongue. 
The  majority  of  the  candidates  wrote  German  script,  several  of 
them  with  quite  exceptional  neatness. 

Only  two  candidates,  both  of  whom  were  in  the  first  year, 
took  Greek.  One  of  the  papers  was  of  good  quality,  and  the 
other  fairly  good. 

The  Latin  papers  of  first  year's  candidates  were  of  fair  quality.  A 
good  many  of  tne  writers  showed  a  fair  knowledge  of  accidence 
without  any  grip  of  syntax.  The  question  on  Scansion  was  veiy 
badly  done.  The  bulk  of  the  second  year's  papers  showed  a 
distinct  advance.  The  questions  set  to  test  the^  knowledge  of 
Roman  History  and  Literature  elicited  practically  no  response. 
Translation  was  fairly  good,  but  few  of  the  candidates  were  able 
to  write  a  reasonably  correct  piece  of  continuous  Latin  prose. 

The  papers  in  Mathematics  varied  much  in  quality,  and  the  style 
of  arranging  the  work  was  rarely  satisfactory.  In  particular,  the 
misuse  of  the  sign  for  equality  was  exceedingly  common.  It  was 
made  to  do  duty  for  an  endless  variety  of  words  and  phrases,  but 
was  frequently  omitted  where  it  should  have  been  used.  Lack  of 
system  in  dealing  with  logarithms  was  also  much  in  evidence. 

Hurried  preparation  and  superficial  knowledge  were  the  chief 
characteristics  of  the  work  in  Music.  Very  few  of  the  can- 
didates were  at  all  proficient  in  both  notations.  The  common 
Italian  terms  in  use  in  music  were  seldom  at  all  well  known; 
and  scarcely  any  of  the  candidates  recognised  the  distinction 
between  E  flat  and  D  sharp — a  distinction  clear  enough  in 
theory,  if  not  marked  on  the  pianoforte.  Bridge  notes  were 
known  to  but  few,  and  syncopation  seemed  to  have  been 
neglected  in  study  of  the  subject  The  papers  worked  at  the 
Inverness  centre  were  much  below  the  average  attained  at  the 
other  centres. 

The  general  style  of  answering  in  Geography  and  in  BUstoiy 
and  history,  reached  a  fair  average.    A  very  tew  papers  were  really  good,  but 
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only  a  few  were  below  a  percentage  of  40.    More  attention  appears 
to  nave  been  given  to  Map-Drawing  than  has  often  been  the  case. 

While   proficiency    in  Handwriting  is    usually    satisfactory,  Dictation 
there  is  evidence  that  the  subject  is  not  studied  in  a  systematic  ^nd 
fashion.    Text  is  usually  too  small,  and  small-hand  too  laree ;  ^pnm»- 
while  capitals  are  not  as  a  rule  shapely.     Spelling  is  generally  ^  ^^' 
(]^uite  good,  and  errors  seem  to  be  due  rather  to  insufficient  atten- 
tion than  to  any  other  cause.    The  use  of  marks  of  parenthesis 
to  cut  out  superfluous  words  was  so  common  as  to  indicate  that 
this  most  objectionable  practice  is  deliberately  taught  in  some 
schools. 

A  ffood  deal  of  very  careful  work  was  done  in  the  subject  School 
of  Scnool   Management,  though  the  answers  were   often   tooManage- 
voluminous.      That  questions  on  the  provisions  of  the*  Code  ^^^^ 
might  be  asked  did  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  any  of  the 
candidates,  as  was  clearly  shown  by  their  ignorance  of  the  terms 
of  Article  29.    The  question  on  the  construction  of  a  Time  Table 
did  not  elicit  many  good  answers.      By  most  of  the  students 
Quick's  book  had  been  studied  to  distinctly  good  purpose. 

A  great  deal  of  very  intelligent  answering  was  found  in  the  Domestic 
papers  on  Domestic  Economy.    The  average  mark  was  a  high  Economy, 
one,  and  any  weakness  perceptible  was  in  regard  to  the  prepara- 
tion and  cooking  of  food.    Several  absurd  methods  of  cleamn^  a 
sink,  and  of  removing  ink  and  fruit  stains  from  white  articles, 
were  given. 

The  average  mark  in  Political  Economy  was  under  50  per  cent.  Political 
The  papers  gave  evidence  of  diligent  study,  but  they  almost  Economy, 
always  oetrayed  a  lack  of  any  precise  conception  of  the  funda- 
mental ideas — a  r^rettable  state  of  things,  as  just  there  lies  the 
main  value  of  the  study. 

The  work  done  by  the  Graduate  candidates  was  on  the  whole  Special 
encouraging,  and  showed  that  a  fair  amount  of  attention  had  been  f^^^  ^^^ 
paid  to  accepted  methods  of  teaching  the  ordinary  subjects.    No  Grad^iates. 
candidate  selected  the  question  on  Conversation  Lessons  in  the 
In£ant  School.    In  Section  A.  many  confused  the  "  Phonic  "  with 
the  "  Phonetic"  method,  and  few  seemed  to  realize  that  a  combina- 
tion of  methods  was  either  desirable  or  possible.     It  was  a  most 
clearly  marked  feature  of  these  papers  tnat,  while  general  ques- 
tions were  answered  with  much  intelligence,  those  which  demanded 
precise  knowledge  were  seldom  well  done.     In  the  discussion  of 
composition,  too  many  confined  their  remarks  to  written  compo- 
sition. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  Report  T  have  again  been  greatly 
indebted  to  Jlr.  Crombie  for  able  and  most  valuable  help. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
My  Lords, 
Your  Lordships'  Obedient  servant, 

A.  E.  SCOUGAL, 

To  the  Bight  Honourable 

The  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council 
on  Ed/ilication  in  Scotland, 
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Training  Colleges  under  Inspection. 


Name  of  Training  College. 


Name  and  Address  of  Correspondent. 


Edinbargh,  Church  of  Scotland, 
JoknaUm  Terraee,Ca8Ue  Hill. 

Edinbargh,  United  Free  Church, 
Moray  House, 

Glasgow,  Church  of  Scotland, 
DundoM  Vale. 

Glasgow,  United  Free  Church  - 
Aberdeen,  Church  of  Scotland - 
Aberdeen,  United  Free  Church 


For  both  Masters  and  MUirene^. 

J.  A.  Trail,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  W.S.,  10,  Chambers 
Street,  Edinburgh. 

A.  Mackenzie,  Esq.,  United  Free  Church  Edu- 
cational Committee,  Edinburgh. 

A.   M.   Williams,   F^sq.,   Church    of    Scotland 
Training  College,  New  City  Road,  Glasgow. 

T.  M.  Morrison,  Esq.  (/eTiiporary),  United  Free 
Church  Training  College,  Glasgow. 


G.  A.  Simpson,  Esq.,  9,  Golden  Square,  Aber- 
deen. 

J.  Dnguid,  Esq.,  57,  Crown  Street,  Aberdeen. 


For  Mistresses  only. 


Edinburgh,  Scottish  Episcopal, 
Dairy  House, 

Glasgow,  Roman  Catholic 


Rev.  J.  R.  Leslie,  Dairy  House,  Edinburgh. 

Miss  M.  A.  Lescher,  Roman  Catholic  Training 
College,  Dowanhill,  Glasgow. 


Ck)MMITTEES  FOR  THE  TRAINING  OF  TeAGHERS. 

(Establighed  under  the  Minute  of  30th  Jan.,  1905.) 


Committee. 

Chairman. 

Interim  Secretary. 

Aberdeen    - 
Edinburgh  • 
Glasgow 
St.  Andrews 

W.  Dey,  Esq.,  LL.D. 
Professor  G.  Clirystal,  LL.D. 
R.  S.  Allan,  Esq.         -        - 
Principal  Donaldson,  LL.D. 

W.    Murison,    Esq.,   County 
Buildings,  Aberdeen. 

W.  Robb,  Esq.,  2  Morninif. 
side  Gardens,  Edinburgh. 

J.  H.  Murray,  Esq., 32,  Falk- 
land Manflions,  Glasgow. 

A.  Bennett,  Esq.,  The  Uni- 
versity, St.  Andrews. 

Sub-Committees  for  the  Training  of 
King's  Students. 


Centre. 

Name  and  Address  of  Correspondent. 

Aberdeen 

Dundee 

Edinburgh        .        -        -        - 
Glasgow 

St.  Andrews     -        -        -        . 

R.  Walker,  Esq.,  The  University,  Aberdeen. 

W.   A.   Watterston,  Esq.,  University  College, 
Dundee. 

Professor  Darroch,  The  University,  Edinburgh. 

J.    Clark,    Esq.,    2,    Kelvingrove    Terrace, 
Glasgow. 

A.  Bennett,  Esq.,  The  University,  SL  Andrews- 
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TRAINING    OF    TEACHERS. 


STATISTICS  FOE  THE  YEAR  1904-1905. 


LIST    OF    TABLES. 


1.  Summary  showing  Original  Cost  of  Training  College  Buildings 

towards  which  Grants  were  made ;  and  Receipts  and  Expendi- 
ture of  Training  Colleges  in  1904. 

2.  Table  showing  Average  Cost  per  Student  at  each  Training  College 

in  1904. 

3.  Table  showing  Income  and  Expenditure  of  Training  Colleges 

for  1904. 

4.  List  of  Grants  paid  to  Local  Committees  for  King's  Students, 

1904-6. 

5.  Table  showing  the  number  of  those  recognised  as  Certificated 

Teachers  in  each  of  the  years  1894-1905. 

6.  Table  showing  particulars  of  Students  in  Training,  1904-5. 

7.  Table  showing  the  number  of  Students  recognised  as  qualified  to 

teach  certain  subjects  on  the  completion    of  their  training 
in  1905. 

8.  Table  showing  results  of  the  Oral  and  Written  Examinations  in 

Modern  Languages,  1905. 

9.  List  of  Courses  for  Teachers  sanctioned  under  Art.  91  (d)  oi  the 

Code,  with  Summary. 

10.  Summary    of    Results    of     King's     Scholarship     Examination, 

December  1904. 

11.  Summary  of  Results  of  Certificate  Examination,  July  1905. 
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Training  of  Teachers  (Scotland). 

(No.  3.) — Table  showing  the  iNOOiae  and  Expknditubs  o€ 


T&AiyiKG  OOLLKOE. 


Chvkoh  of 

SOOTLAITD  at  ' 


Edinboftb 
OUMgow  • 
Aberdeen  • 
or*;  SdlBbnrgh 
.Olaigow  • 
Epiboopal  Chusgh  at  Bdlaborgh 

BOMAR  CATHOUO  CHUftOH  at  OlaigOW 

Ttotal 


Uhitid  Fbib  I 
Chueoh    '*-    ■ 
sootlaitd 


Oraatafram 


Bdwation 
Department. 


Prooeeda  of  Land  or 
Capital  f 


from  the 

OoUegeby 

Law. 


from  the 
OoUegeat 
Diecretion. 


£     f.   d. 
4,89t    6    6 


8,697  X  X 

9,155  8  o 

a,8o6  so  o 

3,858  a  6 


•S2,608    0    1 


£     f .  d. 


£     f.  d. 


SabMsripUonaaMl 


IndiTidnala. 


£    f  .  d. 


900    o    o 


95    3    o 


8    0 


Gbarttable 


£    «.  d. 


i»7    I  4 

144  18  7 

»7S    7  7 

50    o  o 

648  13  o 


1,SM    0    6 


•  Under  the  Code  the  grant  due  for  a  year  cannot  be  determined  ontU  the  aoooonU  for  the  eanie  J9t  have  been  doeed. 
the  lit  of  Maroh^Ut  of  June,  and  lit  of  September  (Art.  90aX  and  the  balance  aa  eoon  aa  poiribto  after  the  ckae  <rf 


Grant  for  1008 
1904 


Paid  in  1804. 


Total 


£18^14    0    1 
87/M4    0    0 

£6S,668    0    1 


(No.  3.) — Table  showing  the  Income  and  Expenditure  of 


TRAINING 
OOLLEOB. 


BXPUll>ITUiai  (Amovnta 


1. 

2. 

Boota, 

and  Sta- 
tionery. 

Salaries  of 
Teachera 

or 
Offloera 
enmed 

IMioipllne. 

Unl- 
Teraity 
Feee. 

Prac- 
tliing 
School 
Feee. 

Printlpg, 

Poitaffea, 

and 

other 

OfBce 

Charge!. 


Board. 


Waihlng 
(If  not 

included 

under 

any 

other 

Head). 


Wageiof 

Servanti 

not 

itructlon 
orDii- 
dpUne. 


Fuel 
and 


Medical 

Attend- 


I 


ss 


^  r  Aberdeen  - 
g^Bdinburgh 
^  laiaivow  • 
rt  C  Aberdeen  • 
Bdluburgh 
Glaigow    • 


KPI90OPAL  Churoh 
at  Bdinburgh 

ROMAH   CATHOLIO 

Churoh  at  Olai- 
gow    ■       -       - 


m 


ToUl 


£     f.d. 

£   «.  d. 

£  f.  d. 

A   M.  d. 

a,3a7   a   » 

307  >7   0 

as6x3  4 

609x3  XX 

3,8iax3  0 

87a  XX    0 

43a  0   0 

73X  X3  XX 

3t98sx4  6 

738x9  0 

500  0  0 

X|o6ox9  5 

a,97o  9   I 

334   7   0 

960  0  0 

59XX5  5 

4,306  6  9 

53X    6  0 

438  a  6 

88x   49 

4,187x8  9 

998   8  0 

479  "8  4 

XK>3*xx  X 

hSS^    3  0 

•       • 

14a  0  0 

335   7  7 

i.aSa  0  0 

39«8   0 

909  0  0 

382  13  4 

28.728  6  0 

8322100 

2,71714  2 

6,62812  5 

£  f.  d. 

X7SX9  4 

301   7  9 

9x8    4  X 

X98   a  o 

905  6  8 

9x17  4 

77x911 

9X  X4  XI 


£  f .  d. 
x,o95  o  8 

9,793   X   3 

9,771   9  3 

846  xo  o  I 

9,784  X9  10 

a,4as  o  o 

78a   8   X 
8,035  o  o 


£   I. 
S»i7 

63   o 


1,820120 


16,888  0  1 


50  3  It 


t  ag  1 5     t 


M  t.  d. 

lot    7  6 

J*oii  3 

(4c  6  o 

X13  IX  6 

313  S  o 

i?5  S  o 

^16  9 


to;  *n    n     ij5    o    O 


£  «.  d. 
195x7  o 

X64X5  9 
X53  xa  xo 

60x6  XX 

X43  9   X 
83  x8  XX 

X30X3   7 
149 13  xo 


689  0  2  1,487  6  0 


1,0121711 


£  a.  d., 

38  x8  2 ( 

48    7    4 

56  9  o 
aa  I  o 
54  o  61 
95   o  o| 

34*3   » 
3<t6  3 


SIS   5  4 


*  The  aroounti  entered  in  Column  12  are  not  actual  paymenti  by  the  ooUegee.    They  .  _. 
lodging  of  tbe  Stttdepti  and  the  bunarlei  entered  under  No.  4,  pai4  to  them  towvdi 


that  part  of  the  oosi 
it,  vids  ipecia]  arrangemeni 
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FrAINING  CiOLLEGBS, 

in  the  Year  ended  3lBt  Deoember  1904. 

4. 

FeMofStadenU. 

6. 
Bzhiblttom. 

8. 

In 
Churches 

•nd 
Chapeli. 

7. 

VromStudenU 

for  Books 
sold  to  them. 

8. 

Fhun  Other 
Sooroes. 

9. 
Inooiue. 

a. 

Mdbj 
thamadTW 

or  their 
SeUtlTW. 

PriTAte 

FutlODS. 

a. 

Permanentljr 
wtoWtihtnl, 

b, 

ThiiYear, 

but  not  tare 

to  be 

reDewed. 

£   f.    d. 

927    4   o 
a,x93  XO    0 
a,X3o    0    3 

399    X    0 
i.73«  x6    4 

775  17    0 

9x8  10    0 

A     s.  d. 

£     i,  d. 

£     f.  d. 

£    ff.   d. 

£    f .  d. 

a54    0   0 

£   f.  d. 

X09    a    6 
17    0    a 
50    8    4 
37  «o    8 

X9  x7    7 
699 

£     f  .  d. 

6,xxx  X3    0 
xx^o96    3  xo 
xa,x74  xo  xo 

5,666x8    6 
xx,X4o    9    s 
xo.9aa  X3    4 

4k>89  X3    « 

5.155    8    X 

43  «5    0 

a4    6    a 
3»3    8    3 
463  »3    S 
609    0    8 
2x3    0    5 
149  "    7 

xa    0   0 

X03    0    0   , 
87    a    6 

499    0    0 

9^74  18    7 

.  .       -    .  .- 

28S17    e 

1«    0   0 

2,027    1    6 

240    9    0 

6e,287  10    2 

•odited  and  letnmed  to  the  Sooteh  Sdocatlon  Department.    Instalments  of  grants  are  therefore  paid  in  advance  on 
tbejsar(Art.00e). 

0B4VT  for  1904. 

Paid  in  1904 £87,044    0    0 

„         1906 16,760  18    0 


ToUl 


•    £68,894  18    0 


Training  Colleges,  in  the  Year  ended  dlst  December  I90i—c(miinued. 


•etull J  dbbozsed  during  the  Tear). 

1       9. 

Beplaoe. 

meat  of 

rami. 

tnre, 

10. 

Bent, 

Tales, 

and 

In- 

snranoe. 

11. 

Ctarden 
and  Sun. 
drjr  other 
expenses. 

12. 

See 
fbotnote.* 

18. 

Osrtifled 
Art.  89(a). 

14. 

Other  Psyments  included  in  College 
Balance  Sheets  and 

16. 

Total  Ex. 
penditure 

of 
College. 

toBoUd- 

bes. 
aSg, 

Ac. 

Prac. 

UntTersity 
Fees. 

Other 
Payments. 

£  «.   d. 

156   6    a 

440   3    4 
476    3    I 
148    .    9 
412    8    2 
632  15    9 

W    3  XX 

188     3  XX 

£    f .  d. 
285    7    X 

S9X  «4    4 
378    6    7 
560  XX    5 
X69  xa    6 
340  X3    a 

X37  XO    6 
447  x6    a 

£    f.  d. 

X3    a    0 
3  X3    0 

36    0    0 

£    f.  d. 
»ix64  X3    4 
X|99x    3    4 
».94«  «3    4 
x,5o4  xo    0 
x,3a3  «5  xo 
2,a65    0    0 

144    6    8 

£     f.   d. 

6>6o7  X3    0 

xx,87a  X7    8 
12,487  x6    5 
6A|o  x6    X 
xx,6x4    3  XX 
",73«    5    9 

3,870  x8    a 
5.X64    6    s 

£   «.  d. 

taoo  0    0 

63  xo    0 
X70    0    0 

£    f.    d. 
X3  XX    6 

X     X     0 

4  x6    0 
a  X4    0 

«           •           a 

X4  «4    0 

£     f.   d. 

/.  87    4  7l 
\ti,8ooo  0/ 

35«    8    3 

Mx,467x8xol 

I   336    0  4/ 

4X    3  xo 

a87  xo    0 

247    5    0 

X48    7    3 

£     «.    d. 

7.343  15  9 
»o»934  3  7 
".554  «8    3 

5,380  3  x« 
xo,577  x8  X 
xo,78a    0    9 

4,044  x8    9 
5,«79    0    5 

2,7416    1 

8,911  11  9 

62  16    0 

9,685    2    6 

71,194  17    6 

483  10    0 

96  16    e 

4,766  18    1 

66,796  19    0 

U  maintenance  which  Is  bone  by  the  nonresident  students  (<.s.,  the  difleMnce  between  the  actual  cost  of  the  board 
•(AtedinBeportoCOommlttaeacCoimoOonBducatioo  1864-6,p.  SI.        t  F6r  new  buUdings. 
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Training  of  Tecuhera  (Scotland). 


(Na  4.) 

List  of  GRAirrs  tor  the  Traioing  of  King's  Students  paid  to  Local 

Committees  for  the  Year  1904-1905  under  Art  91  of 

the  Sootoh  Code. 


No.  of  King's  Stadentn. 

Amount  of 
Giant. 

Name  off  Comiiiittee. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Aberdeen     -       -       -       - 
Dundee        ,       -       -       - 
Glasgow       -       _       -       - 
St.  Andrews          -       -       - 

Totals  - 

34 

8 
18 

4 

86 
61 
71 
20 

70 
69 
89 
24 

£.       t.    d. 

%268    10    3 

1,950    16    3 

2,610     0    3 

686      6    4 

64 

188 

252 

7,515    12    1 
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Tniining  of  Teachers  (Scotland). 
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Training  of  Teachers  (Scotland). 


(No.  8.) 

Statbment  showing  thk  Bsbultb  of  the  Written  and  Qnl 
Examination  of  GandidAtes  for  recognition  as  qualified  Teachen 
of  Modem  Langoagea — 1905. 


French. 

GennsB. 

1 

£ 

i 

1 

PE, 

1 

No.  of  Tnaning  GoU«ge  Students  pie- 
aented.    (Inelading  Ex.  stndentB)  - 

No.  of  King's  Stndento  presented.    (In. 
oloding  Ex.  students) 

45 

6 
21 

440 

60 
44 

485 

55 
65 

3 

7 

06 

8 
7 

98 

8 
14 

TOTilL  • 

71 

534 

005 

10 

110 

120 

No.  who  obtained  recognition  as  qualified 
Teachers    -               •       - 

No.   who  passed  written  Examination 

only  -^ 

No.  who  passed  Oral  £xaminati<m  only  - 
No.  of  nnsnooessfnl  Candidates 

25 

3 

4 
90 

152 

42 
115 
226 

177 

45 
119 
264 

8 
2 

67 

16 
H 

J4 

66 

16 
06 
14 
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Training  of  Teachers  (Scotland). 
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Training  of  Teachens  (Seodandy 
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KING^S    SCHOLARSHIP    EXAMINATION, 
DECEMBER,     1904. 


Summary  of  BeaoltB  of  iSxammatioii. 

MALES. 


PaHRecl :— Ist  Claas 
2nd  Class 
Srd  Class 

Total :— Passed    - 
Failed    • 

Total  presented    • 


Qualified    for   exemption    from    thnx 
King's    Scholarship     Examination 
under  Article  70  (d)  6,  for  reco^ii- 
tion  as  King's  Scholars  under  Article 
95  (a)  2,  or  95  (a)  3,  or  as  King's  | 
Students  under  Article  96. 


Pupil 
Teachers. 


16 
U 


104 
9 


113 


83 


Non -Pupil 
Teachers. 


ToUl. 


2 
6 
12        I 


20 
13 

33 


40 


18 
60 
46 

124 
22 


146 


123 


FEMALES. 


PupU 
Teachers. 

Non -Pupil 
Teachers. 

ToUl. 

Parsed  :— let  Class       .... 
2nd  Class      .... 
3id  Class      .... 

[ 
158        1            22 
231        1            24 

314        1            79 

1 

180 
255 
393 

Total :— Passed 

Failed 

703 
136 

125 
63 

828 
199 

Total  presented 

839 

188 

1027 

Qualified   for    exemption    from    the' 
King's    Scholarship     Examination 
under  Article  70  {d)  6,  for  reco^i- 
tion  as  King's  Scholars  under  Article  ' 
95  (ct)  2,  or  95  (a)  3,  or  as  King's 
Students  under  Article  96.               / 

264 

81 

365 

9193. 
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No.  11. 


CERTIFICATE  EXAMINATION,  JULY,  1905. 


Summary  of  Results  of  Examination  of 
Graduates  and  Teachers. 


Graduates. 
Examined  under  Aiticlo  47  II.  {a). 


Number 
Examined. 

Passed. 

FaUed. 

Males 

Females 

ToUla 

15 
23» 

15 
23 



38 

38 

— 

Exempted  under  Article  48  (6). 

Males  • 
Females 

• 

Total 

5 

15 

20 

Teachers  Examined  on 
Second  Tear  Papers. 


Number 
Examined. 

Passed. 

FaUed. 

l8t 

Division. 

2nd 
Division. 

3xxl 
Division. 

Males       - 
Females    - 

Totals  - 

13 

554 

13 

2 

48 

4 
334 

7 
159 

567 

13 

60 

338 

166 

Teachers  Examined  on 
First  Year  Papers. 


Number 
Examined. 

Passed. 

FaUed. 

3rd 
Division. 

1st 
Division. 

2nd 
Divi-ion. 

Males 
Females   - 

Totals  - 

31 

604 

1 

33 

3 

108 

8 
358 

19 
106 

635 

34 

111 

366 

124 

*  Including  two  trained  for  one  year,  1903-1,  under  Glasgow  Local  Committee 
and  recognised  as  Certiiicatcd  Teachers  from  1st  December,  1904  ^ 
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SCOTCH    EDUCATION    DEPARTMENT, 
WHITEHALL,  LONDON 


King's    Scholarship    Examination. 


December    1906. 
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SCOTCH  EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT 


KING'S  SCHOLABSHIP  EXAMINATION,  1906, 


REGULATIONS. 


1.  The  Examination  for  admission  into  Training  Colleges  and 
tor  the  office  of  Assistant  Teacher,  called  the  King's  Schdarship 
Examination,  will  commence  on  Tuesday,  llth  of  December, 
1906,  and  will  be  held  at  each  of  the  Training  Collies,  and  at 
the  following  Centres : — 


Ayb. 

Inverness. 

Perth. 

Dumfries. 

KiRKWALU 

Portree. 

Dundee. 

Lkrwick. 

Stirling. 

Dunfermline. 

MOTHERWFJJ.. 

Stornaway, 

Elgin. 

Oban. 

Wick. 

Greenock. 

Paisley. 

2.  The  Examination  extends  to  the  subjects  re(juired  in  the 
course  of  a  pupil-teacher's  engagement  and  mentioned  in  the 
Syllabus  appended  hereto. 

3.  Candidates  must  be  either  pupil-teachers  entering  for  their 
final  examination  under  Article  70  (d)  of  the  Code,  or,  not 
having  been  nupil-teachers,  persons  over  eighteen  years  of  age 
on  the  1st  of  October  next  following  the  date  of  the  Examination. 
Pupil-teachers  whose  engagements  have  been  cancelled  may 
also  be  admitted  on  certain  conditions  (see  Article  93  of  the  Code). 

4.  Application  on  behalf  of  pupil-teachers  and  others  engaged 
in  State-aided  Schools,  for  permission  to  attend  the  Examination 
must  be  made  on  Form  146  by  the  oflScial  correspondent  of  the 
school  in  which  they  are  engaged.  A  copy  of  this  Form  is  sent 
in  January  to  the  managers  of  every  State-aided  School,  in  order 
that  the  names  of  all  such  candidates  may  be  notified  to  the 
Department  as  early  as  possible. 

5.  Pupil-teachers  or  ex-pupil-teachers  employed  in  State- 
aided  Schools  must  receive  a  report  from  the  managers  of  their 
scbools  as  to  their  physical  fitness  for  the  profession  of  teacher. 
This  3-eport  should  be  made  on  the  Form  9  (or  9b)  for  the  School. 

6.  Candidates  who  have  not  been  Pupil-teachers  must  apply 
bv  letter  to  the  Department  for  permission  to  attend  the 
Ijcamination,  stating  that  thev  are  non-pupil-teachers,  and 
giving  their  name  in  fuU  and  the  e?(act  d^te  of  th^ir  birth. 
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7.  Non-pupil  teachers,  in  order  to  obtain  marks  for  Readings 
Repetition,  and  Teaching,  must  communicate  with  H.M. 
Inspector  for  the  district,  whose  report  will  be  made  on  Form 
13  [cj;  and  they  must  obtain  from  a  duly  qualified  medical 
practitioner  a  satisfieictory  report  on  their  physical  fitness,  which 
must  be  made  on  Form  42. 

(Forms  13  [c]  and  42  will  be  enclosed  with  the  Form  13 
admitting  the  Candidate  to  the  Examination.) 

8.  Candidates  wishing  to  be  examined  at  a  Training  College, 
must  make  their  own  arrangements  with  the  authorities  of  such 
Collie  for  securing  a  seat  To  other  Candidates  a  choice  of 
Centres  is  offered  {see  page  648). 

9.  Candidates  will  be  informed  by  letter  fix>m  the  Department 
as  to  the  result  of  their  Examination.  Those  who  obtam  a  place 
in  the  First  or  Second  Class  will  be  eligible  for  admission  as 
King's  Scholars  to  a  Training  CoUcto.  For  information  as  to 
the  qualifications  of  successfufCandiaates  as  Assistant  Teachers, 
see  Articles  79  and  32  (e)  2  of  the  Scotch  Code. 

10.  The  position  in  the  Class  List  of  any  Candidates  entitled 
to  exemption  under  Articles  70  (d)  6,  95  (a)  2,  or  95  (a)  S,  who 
elect  to  undergo  the  Examination,  wUl  depend  upon  the  result 
of  such  examination. 

11.  Under  no  circumstances  can  information  be  afforded  by 
the  Department  as  to  the  result  of  the  Examination  in 
particular  subjects. 


Candidates  are  recommended  to  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  Articles  82  (c)  2,  57-60,  70,  78-82,  and  92-99,  and  the  First 
Schedule  of  the  Scotch  Coda 

Copies  of  the  papers  set  at  previous  Examinations  (price  6d,, 
p08t  free  7d),  and  of  the  Scotch  Code  (price  4Jd.,  post  free  6d.) 
may  be  obtained  from  Messrs.  Wyman  &  Sons,  Limited, 
Fetter  Lane,  London,  E.C.,  and  32,  Abingdon  Street,  West- 
minster, S.W.;  or  Oliver  and  Boyd,  Edinburgh;  or  E. 
Ponsonby,  116>  Grafton  Street,  Dublin,  or  through  any  book- 
seller. 
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SYLLABUS  OF  SUBJECTS  OF  EXAMINATION. 


A-COMPULSORY  SUBJECTS. 

BitaiUng  and  Repetition.  ^30]— To  read  with  fluency,  eajse,  and 
just  expression,  and  to  repeat  100  lines  cf  Shakespeare,  Milton,  or  Tennyson 
with  clearness  and  force,  and  knowledge  of  meanings  and  allusions. 

Teaehinff.  [jW] — To  give  a  collective  or  class  lesson  on  any  subject 
taught  in  State-cdded  Schools.    (An  object  lesson  may  be  required.) 

To  prepare  notes  for  any  such  lesson. 

To  answer  questions  as  to  the  mode  of  giving  any  such  lesson. 

V.S.— F«pil-tMMli«n  and  others  mn^mfA  in  8t»t«Hdd«d  Sekoolfl  p^rivrm 
tkm  «a«i«lMa  im  m«aAia#,  B«p«titlo]ii  uid  ^•mohUkg  h&torm  SJK^  Tnigwirtttr  st 
oB«  of  his  Tlalts  to  thoir  aoliool  prooodisr  tlio  Sln^a  SolioUurship  Bzuaiaft- 
tioB,  or  olsowlMTO  as  ho  maj  mxxtuaf.  Othor  CMidltetos,  bj  givlmg  boUm  to 
tlM  XB^pootov  of  ilio  dlstriot.  wUl  hmw  an  opportonltir  •f  moaOia^,  »opM«lBf 
and  SoaoUaff  bofi»ro  him  at  some  sohool  of  wliloh  tho  Zaq^ootos  will  fflvt 
tHoai  aolioo. 

Penmanstaip  I30]*and  Diotation.   [30] 

1.  To  write  a  specimen  of  the  penmanship  used  in  setting  copies  of  text 
hand  and  small  hismd. 

3.  To  write  a  passage  from  Dictation. 

Candidates  should  write  a  firm,  round,  legible  hand. 

gnglish  [60]  and  Compesitioii.   [20] 

To  paraphrase  a  passage  either  of  prose  or  poetry. 

Parsing,  and  analysis  of  simple  and  complex  sentences. 

Knowledge  of  roots,  prefixes  and  terminations,  both  Latin  and  Knglisli. 

A  knowledge  of  the  sources  and  growth  of  the  English  famguageand 
literature. 

To  vmtfi  an  original  composition  on  a  given  subject. 

Cleonapliy.  [50]— Physical,  political  and  conunercial  geography  of 
the  World,  witn  special  reference  to  the  British  Isles  and  British 
Possessions. 

Answ»)rs  may  be  required  to  be  illustrated  by  sketch  maps. 

History.  [50]— British  History  from  Julius  Oesar  to  the  present 
time,  with  a  special  reference  to  Scottish  History. 

Voto.— AU  Caadldatos  will  bo  roqnlrod  to  pass  la  tho  aal^oelaof  dosgn^^kj 
aad  History.  TI&om  Oaadidatos  who,  at  this  Bzamiaatloa,  fiiU  to  oMala  it 
loast  40  per  ooat.  of  tho  iaa»iinTiin  nnmbor  of  marks  Ibr  QooifrajliT  VBi 
Kistorj  oombiaod,  wiU  bo  bold  to  havo  fldlod  ia  tbo  *»m«-<»^y^t|  i^^  fpfU 
bo  so  iafonaod, 

Osadldatos  who  pass  tho  King's  Soholarshlp  BxaoiiBatloit  win  laAn* 
staad  that  thoj  aro  thoroby  nooossarlly  tnaliflod  ia  Ooogra^hy  sad  BSstfff 
for  tho  parposos  of  tho  Oortilloato  Bxaniaatioa  ibr  Aotta^  Ta 


*  The  figures  in  brackets  indicate  the  maximum  number  of  markB  alloved 
for  each  subject. 
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*Matliematios.  Femcdes.   [90]   (See  Note  to  Mathemaiica  for 
Males  which  applies  equally  to  Female  Candidates,) 

One  paper  will  be  set  on  the  Lower  Grade  Syllabus  of  the  Leaving 
Certificate  Examination,  viz. : — 

Arithmetic.  The  elementary  rules ;  prime  factors  of  numbers  •  weights 
and  measures  in  common  use ;  the  metric  system ;  vulpir  and  decimal 
fractions ;  elementary  methods  of  approximate  calculation  by  decimals ; 
practical  problems.  The  intelligent  use  of  algebraical  symbols  is  permitted, 
and  no  question  will  be  set  on  recurring  decimals. 

Algebra.  Numerical  inteipretation  of  formulae  •  simple  algebraical 
transformations ;  the  graphical  representation  of  simple  functions ; 
equations  of  the  first  degree  in  one  and  two  variables;  easy  quadratic 
equations  ;  problems  leading  to  the  above  equations. 

Geometry.  The  main  propositions  given  in  Euclid,  Books  I  and  III, 
with  deductions  and  constructions  arising  from  them  ;  simple  loci ;  appli- 
cation of  arithmetic  and  algebra  to  geometrical  theorems  and  problems. 
Elementary  drawing  to  scale.  Proofs  will  be  accepted  which  appear  to 
form  part  of  a  logical  treatment  of  the  subject. 

mathematics.   Males. 

Two  papers  [90  each]  will  be  set  on  the  Higher  Grade 
Syllabus  ot  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination,  viz. : — 

Algebra.  The  subjects  of  the  Lower  Grade  ;  more  difficult  transforma- 
tions, equations,  and  problems ;  application  of  graphical  methods ; 
elementary  theory  of  indices  including  logarithms ;  surds  ;  the  remainder 
theorem ;  ratio ;  proportion  ;  progressions,  arithmetical  questions  will  also 
be  set,  including  questions  on  theory  and  exercises  involving  the  practical 
use  of  logarithms. 

Geometry.  The  main  propositions  in  Euclid,  Books  I-VI  and  XI.,  1-21, 
with  deductions  and  constructions  arising  from  them,  but  excluding  the 
theory  of  incommensurable  quantities  :  the  elementarjr  properties  of  simple 
plane  faced  solids ;  mensuration  of  plane  and  solid  figures  ;  approximate 
solutions  by  drawing  to  scale.  Proofs  will  be  accepted  which  appear  to  form 
part  of  a  logical  treatment  of  the  subject. 

Trigonometry.  Elementary  Trigonometry,  including  the  solution  of 
triangles,  with  the  aid  of  four  place  logarithms.  Graphical  solutions  of 
problems. 

ISoTB. — All  candidates  must  bring  instruments  to  the  Examination  for 
correct  drawing  and  measurement,  viz, ,  a  ruler  graduated  in  inches  and  tenths 
on  one  side^  and  in  centimetres  and  millimetres  on  thi  other  ;  a  jirotractor  gra- 
dilated  in  degrees  ;  set  squares  ;^  and  compasses. 

School  Blaiiasoment.    [75]— Notes  of  lessons. 
The  methods  of  teaching  the  ordinary  subjects. 

The  methods  and  principles  of  infant  teaching  and  discipline,  and  of 
cultivating  the  intelligence  of  children. 

Needlework.  Females,  [80]— 1.  The  various  stitches  used  in 
making  and  mending  calico  and  iiannel  underclothing. 

2,  The  cutting  out,  by  proportion  or  by  measurements,  of  a  girl's  chemise, 
nightHdress  and  gored  petticoat. 

3.  The  knitting  of  a  boy's  sock  or  girl's  stocking. 

Domestic    Economy.     Females.     [45 J— Food;      its    composition, 
functions  and  preparation. 
Cloliiing  and  washing. 

Hides  for  warming,  cleaning  and  ventilating  the  dwelling. 
Rules  for  preserving  health. 
The  management  of  a  sick  room. 
The  feeding  and  management  of  infants  and  young  children. 

*NoTB. — Female  Candidates  may  take  the  papers  on  Mathematics  set  for  Males 
{in  place  of  that  for  Females)  ^  and  receive  the  extra  marks  therefor. 
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R-OPTIONAL  SUBJECTS. 
CanditUtes  will  be  allowed  inark«  for  the  foUowing  optional  subiecti  :- 

Music. 

Ons  Language  (or  two  laDgaages  if  no  marks  are  claimed 
for  Science). 

SilKNCX. 

Drawing. 

Mvsie,— CkMlidfttei  Hiy  take  UM07  wiilioai  aIm  Uldag  the  tarta  in  pouMnl  ikllL 

(a.)  Theory.    [M] 

Stckf  Notation  : 

All  tlie  major  and  minor  scales  and  signatures.  Interral^  diatoDic 
ami  chn»niatic.  Easy  tnuisposition.  Time  signatures.  Values  of 
notes  and  re^^Uv.  Contents  of  bars.  Transcriptioij.  Syncopation. 
C<impass  of  voices.  Common  musical  terms.  TranslatioD  of  a 
short  passage  into  Sol-fa  Notation. 

AND 

Tonic  Sol-fa  Notation : 

T\»  migor  and  minor  modes.  First  remove  changes  of  key.  Mdge 
notes.  Chromatic  notes.  Intervals,  diatonic  and  chromatic  Pabe^ 
conunon  divisions  of  pulses.  Measures.  Transcription,  by  doabling 
Qi  halving,  kc.  Syncopation.  Translation  of  a  short  passage 
into  Staff  Notation. 

(6.)  Practical  Skill.    [30] 

Ttw  tesU  CM  b*  MOC  rnn  tlie  sUff  or  the  umlc  woX-tk  BotaUon  at  the  opdoa  of  tte 

Oudidate. 

Graded  tests  in  tune^  time,  and  ear  training.  The  highest  marks  will 
be  given  to  candidates  able  to  sing  at  si^t  passages  oombiiung  time 
and  tune,  and  to  teU  ear  ex^daes  freely. 


_  _  _  [80  eaeli] — Grammatical  questions  and  pasBa^  for 
trunsiation  from  English  into  the  language  chosen,  and  into  En^Ush  from 
the  following  books : — 

Latin.— Cicero,  de  Senectute,  and  Virgil,  i£neid,  Book  11.,  and  simple 

unseen  passages. 
Greek.— Xenoiihon,  Anabasis,  Books  UL  and  lY.,  and  Homer,  Hisd, 

Book  III.,  and  simple  unseen  passages. 
French. — Simple  unseen  passages. 

German.— Simple    unseec    passages.     A  few   additional   marks  will 
be  allowed  for  the  use  of  German  Script 
Note.— Cr7N</u//i/f«  urho  faii  to  make  at  Uatl  S5  per  cent,  of  the  maximum 
for  aMff  Langnagt  triii  not  be  credited  tcith  any  marks  therefor. 

8oi«BO«  ^01  and  Drawing.  [60}— To  obtain  marks  for  Sdeace 
or  Drawing  Ofindidates  must  have  attended  a  three  years'  oooise  («0e» 
however,  next  paragraph)  under  a  scheme  previously  approved  by  the 
I)e)iartment  for  this  purpose,  and  be  presented  at  the  Leaving  Certificate 
Examination  in  the  subject  in  1906,  when  marks  will  be  awarded  according 
\o  the  merit  of  their  work,  even  though  a  pass  may  not  have  been  obtaiaod* 
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The  First  Schedule  of  the  Day  School  Ckxie  requires  that  all  Pupil 
Teachers  must  receive  instruction  in  Drawing  in  accordance  with  such  a 
scheme  '  but  in  the  case  of  Pupil  Teacher  Candidates  who,  for  good  reason 
shown,  have  not  been  able  to  complete  a  full  three  years' course  either  in 
Science  or  Drawing,  marks  will  be  allowed  on  a  lower  scale  provided  that 
at  least  one  year  of  the  approved  course  has  been  satisfactorily  overtaken, 
and  that  the  Candidates  are  duly  presented  as  above. 

Application  to  attend  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  marks  in  Science  or  Drawing  for  the  King's  Scholar- 
ship Examination  must  be  made  through  the  Managers  of  the  schools  or 
classes  in  which  Candidates  ore  receiving  instruction.  Such  applications 
should  reach  the  Department  not  later  than  SUt  March^  1906,  The  Depart- 
ment cannot  guarantee  that  any  application  received  after  that  date  will 
be  complied  with. 

Candidates  who  have  been  presented  in  Science  or  Drawing  at  any 
Leaving  Certificate  Examination  previous  to  1906  may  be  credited  with  the 
marks  then  awarded  for  their  work.  But  any  such  candidates  who  have 
\alread^  obtained  a  pass  in  Science  or  Drawing  at  the  Leaving  Certificate 
Exanunation,  by  continuing  their  study  of  these  subjects,  and  being  dulv 
presented  in  accordance  with  the  above  regulations  at  the  Leaving  Certifi- 
cate Examination  in  1906,  may  be  awarded  additional  marks  up  to  a 
maximum  of  90  in  the  case  of  Science,  and  80  in  the  case  of  Drawing. 


C.~SPECIAL  SUBJECT. 


Gaelic  [801— In  addition  to  the  marks  obtainable  under  the  the  fore- 
going regulations,  marks  ifvill  be  allowed  for  Caelic  : — 

(1.)  To  candidates  who  are,  or  who  have  been  pupil-teachers  in  any  of 
the  counties  mentioned  in  Article  19  K  Scotch  Code,  and 

(2.)  To  candidates  who,  not  having  been  pupil-teachers,  are  shown  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Department  to  have  been  under  tuition  at 
some  centre  of  instruction  within  the  specified  counties  for  at  least 
one  year  immediately  preceding  the  King's  Scholarship  Examina- 
tion. 

All  candidates  must  fulfil  the  following  conditions : — 

They  must  be  presented  at  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination  in 
Qaelic  in  June,  1906. 

Marks  will  then  be  awarded  according  to  the  merit  of  their  work, 
whether  they  be  successful  at  the  Irving  CertLScate  Examination 
or  not. 

Application  to  attend  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination  for  this 
purpose  must  be  made  by  the  managers  of  the  Schools,  or  other 
centres  of  instruction,  at  which  the  candidates  have  been  in 
attendance,  and  should  reach  the  Department  not  later  than  SUt 
March,  1906,  The  Department  cannot  guarantee  tiiat  any  appli- 
cation received  after  that  date  will  be  complied  with. 

Candidates  who  were  presented  in  Gaelic  at  the  Leaving  Certificate 
Examination  in  1905  may  be  credited  with  the  marks  (if  any)  then 
awarded. 

Full  particulars  as  to  the  scope  and  character  of  the  Leaving  Certificate 
Examination  in  Gaelic  will  be  found  in  Circular  No.  383,  copies  of  whidi 
may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Department. 

Candidates  should  follow  the  orthography  of  the  dictionaries  of  Macleod 
and  Dewar,  or  of  Maceachan. 
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SCOTCH  EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT. 
WuiTEHALL,  London. 


EXAMINATION  FOR  TEACHERS' 
CERTIFICATES. 


July,  1906. 


REGULATIONS    AND    SYLLABUS 


RELiVTING  TO  THE 


EXAMINATION  OF  ACTING  TEACHEKS. 
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SCOTCH    EDUCATION    DEPARTMENT. 


CERTIFICATE  EXAMINATION,   1906. 


NoTE.—It  will  be  seen  from  the  prefatory  Note  to  the  Code  of  1905  that 
the  subject-matter  of  Chapter  III.  of  the  Code  is  at  present  under 
Their  liordships'  consideration,  and  it  must  therefore  be  understood 
that  any  references  in  the  present  Syllabus  to  the  arrangements  for 
the  year  1907  are  provinonal  only,  and  subject  to  alteration  in  the 
event  of  the  Articles  dealing  \nth  the  Certificate  Examination  b  ing 
revised  before  that  date. 

• 

REGULATIONS. 

1.  The  Exandnation  of  Acting  Teachers  for  Certificates  will  be 
held  on  Tuesday,  3rd  July,  1906,  and  three  following  days  (instead  of  an 
Mandau,  idnd  July,  and  fowt  follomng  days  as  originally  announced)  at 
the  following  centres : — 

ABBRDBBN. 


AYR, 

DUMFRIES. 

DUNBES. 

DUNFERMUNE. 

EDINBURGH. 

ELGIN. 


GLASGOW. 

GREENOCK. 

INVERNESS. 

KIRKWALL. 

LERWICK. 

MOTHERWELL. 

OBAN. 


PAISLEY. 


PERra. 


PORTREE  (if  a 
sufficient  number  of 
candidates  apply,) 


STIRUNG. 


STORNOWAY. 


WfCK. 


2.  The  examination  in  first  year's  papers  is  open  to  candidates  who 
are  upwards  of  20  years  of  age  on  the  1st  October  next  following  the 
date  of  the  Certificate  Examination,  and  otherwise  fulfil  the  conditions 
of  Article  47  I.  of  the  Code. 

3.  The  examination  in  second  year's  papers  is  open  to  candidates 
qualified  under  Article  47  II.  (6)  or  47  II.  (c)  of  the  Code. 

Candidates  who  are  serving  as  teachers  in  State-aided  Schools 
may  obtain  admission  to  the  Examination  by  making  application  to 
the  Department  through  the  official  correspondent  of  their  school. 
Such  apph'cation  must  be  made  before  1st  May  1906,  on  Form  147. 
A  copy  of  this  Form  is  sent  to  the  Managers  of  every  State-aided 


K 


School,  in  or  about  the  month  of  October  in  each  year. 

4.  Candidates  who,  at  the  time  of  making  application,  are  not 
teachers  in  State-aided  Schools  must  be  recommended  by  the 
Managers  of  the  School  in  which  they  last  served,  and  must  apply 
before  1st  May  1906^  for  permission  to  attend  th$  £;b^mination, 
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5.  Under  the  School  Teachers'  Superannuation  Rules  (Scotland), 
1899,  every  candidate  desirous  of  being  examined  in  second  year's 

Kpers,  whether  previously  so  examined  or  not,  must  forward  to  the 
apartment  satisfactory  evidence  of  physical  capacity  and  age.  A.  list 
of  the  Medical  Officers  nominated  by  the  Department,  together  with  a 
form  of  medical  certificate,  will  be  sent  to  each  candidate  on  or  about 
Slst  March.  The  medical  examination  must  take  place  between 
1st  April  and  Ist  June  in  the  year  in  which  the  2nd  year's  Certifi&ite 
Examination  is  to  be  taken. 

The  evidence  of  age  must  be  produced  by  means  of  the  Certificate  of 
a  Registrar  of  Births  and  Deaths,  and  should  be  forwarded  to  the 
Department  with  the  Form  147. 

Candidates  for  1st  year's  papers  will  1x3  required  to  produce  satis- 
factory evidence  of  physical  capacity. 

• 

6.  The  subjects  of  examination  are  laid  down  in  the  following 
Syllabus,  and  are  open  to  candidates  of  either  sex  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

7.  The  maximum  number  of  marks  allowed  for  each  subject  is 
indicated  by  the  figures  within  brackets  [    ]. 

8.  Candidates  who  do  not  obtain  at  least  25  per  cent,  of  the  maxi- 
mum for  Mathematics,  English  and  Composition,  Needlework, 
Penmanship,  Reading,  Spelling  or  Teaching,  will  be  held  to  have 
failed  in  the  examination.  These  subjects  arc  distinguished  in  the 
Syllabus  by  the  letter  (f). 

9.  Candidates  will  be  informed  by  letter  from  the  Department  of 
the  result  of  their  examination. 

10.  Under  no  circumstances  can  information  be  afforded  as  to  the 
result  of  the  examination  in  particular  subjects. 


\ 


Candidates  are  recommended  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with 
Articles  42-56  of  the  Scotch  Code. 

Copies  of  the  papers  set  at  the  previous  examinations,  price  6rf.,  post 
free  7rf.,  and  of  the  Scotch  Code,  price  4Jrf.,  post  free  6<i.,  can  be 
obtained  either  directly  or  through  any  Bookseller,  from  Wyman  and 
Sons,  Ltd.,  Fetter  I^ne,  London,  E.C.,  and  '62,  Abingdon  Street,. 
Westminster,  S. W. ;  or  Oliver  and  Boyd,  Edinburgh ;  or  E.  Ponsonby, 
116,  Grafton  Street,  Dublin, 
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SYLLABUS.  !!^- 

1906. 


FIRST     YEAR. 

L    OBUOATORT     SUBJECTS. 

Reading  (f)  [50]. 

Candidates  must  read  to  H.M.  Inspector  at  his  visit  to  their  school 
next  before  the  Certificate  Examination. 

To  read  with  a  distinct  utterance,  due  attention  to  the  punctuation, 
and  just  expression. 

Candidates  will  be  expected  to  read  from  (1)  3facauiay*s  **Bvttofy  of 
England"  Chapter  I.,  and  (2)  Tennyson's  **  Lancelot  avd  Elaine" 

Teaching,  Practical  Skill  in  (f). 

Candidates  are  required  to  teach  a  chiss  in  the  presence  of  H.M. 
Inspector  at  his  visit  to  their  school  next  before  the  Certificate 
Examination. 

Penmanship  (f)  [50]  and  Dictation  (f)  [50]. 

1.  To  write  a  specimen  of  the  penmanship  used  in  setting  copies  of 
text  hand  and  small  hand. 

2.  To  write  a  passage  from  dictation. 

3.  The  general  character  of  the  writing  in  the  examination  papers 
will  be  considered  in  deciding  upon  the  proficiency  of  candidates  in 
the  subject. 

Pnpils  should  be  taught  to  write  a  firm,  round,  legible  hand. 

English  (f)  [100]  +  Oomposition  (f)  [50]. 

1.  Parsing,  Analysis,  and  the  principles  of  Grammar. 

2.  An  intelligent  acquaintance  with  the  language,  style,  and  subject- 
matter  of  MUtwi's  ''Lucidas,''  '' V Allegro,''  and  ''II  Pengeroso,"  and 
Buskin's  *<  Sesame  and  Lilies." 

(In  1907  the  books  wUl  be  Sheridan's  '*  The  BtvaU,"  and  Sfmthey'a 
"  Life  0/ Nelson,") 

3.  To  write  plain  prose  upon  a  given  subject. 
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Y^  *MATHEMATIOS  (f).— Jlfofe*  [2001. 

1906. 


Two  papers  (100  marks  for  each)  on  the  following  : — 

(a)  Arithmetic. — ^The  four  rules  as  applied  to  whole  numbers, 
vulc 
proD 


vulvar  and  decimal  fractions,   with  applications  to  practical 
oolems,  including  approximate  calculation. 


(b)  Algebra. — Numerical  interpretation  of  formulae.     Transforma- 

tions. Equations  of  the  first  and  second  degree.  Indices,  surds, 
logarithms,  ratio,*  proportion,  progressions.  Graphical  Methods. 
Problems. 

(c)  Geometry.— The  main  propositions  in  Euclid,  Books  I-IV.,  with 

deductions  and  constructions  arising  from  them.  LocL  Draw- 
ing to  scale.  Applications  of  Arithmetic  and  Algebra, 
induding  the  mensuration  of  the  Circle.  Proofs  will  be 
accepted  which  appear  to  form  pait  of  a  logical  treatment  of 
the  subject. 

N,B, — Mole  Candidates  should  brin^  to  the  examination  protractor,  oompaneB 
Bet  squares,  and  a  mler  graduated  in  inches  and  tenths  and  in  centimetiia  tnd 
millimetres.    Geometrical  figures  must  be  accurately  drawn. 

Females  [100]. 
One  paper  on  the  following : — 

(a)  Arithmetic. — As  for  males  {see  (d>ove) 

(b)  Algebra. — The  numerical  interpretation  of  formuka.    SimjJe 

transformations.  Gmphical  representation  of  simple  functions. 
Simple  equations  with  one  or  two  unknown  quantities. 
Problems. 

•Note,  -/n  the  year  1907  and  thereafter  the reguirements  in  MathematktunU 
be  identical  with  those  of  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination,  Lower  Grade  far 
Females^  Higher  Grade  for  Males.  Candidates  will  have  the  opium  of  taong 
the  examination  in  Mathematics  either  in  their  first  or  in  their  second  ffatr- 
Those  uho  pass  in  this  subject  in  their  first  year  will  not  be  required  to  take  it  i» 
their  second  year ;  in  either  year  Female  candidates  may  take  the  papen  sn 
Mathematics  set  for  Males  (in  place  of  that  for  Females)^  and  receive  the  extrft 
marks  therefor. 


Domestic  Hconomjtr- Females  [75]. 

1.  Food — its  composition,  function,  and  preparation. 

2.  Clothing  and  Laundry. 

3.  The  Dwelling. 

4.  The  Laws  of  Health  and  Sick  Boom  Management. 

5.  The  Feeding  and  Management  of  Infants  and  Young  Children. 

6.  Household  Expenses  and  Investment  of  Money. 
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Needlework  (Xi— Females  [75].  j^^ 

1.  The  repairing  of  any  plain  article  of  underclothing. 

2.  The  drawing  of  diagrams  on  sectional  paper  of — 

A  child^s  overall. 

A  child's  pair  of  drawers  or  a  girl's  gored  petticoat. 

3.  The  cutting  out  and  making  of  one  of  the  above-named  garments, 

and  the  cutting  out  and  making,  by  tacking,  of  one  of  the  other 
garments. 

Geography  and  Physiography. 

1 .  An  elementary  knowledge  of  Physical  Geography,  comprehending 

the  Composition  and  Phenomena  of  the  Earth's  Crust;  the 
Motions  of  the  Earth ;  the  Seasons ;  the  Tides,  Winds,  and 
Ocean  Currents. 

2.  The   Physical,   Commercial,   and   Industrial  Geography   of  the 

British  Empire. 

Candidates  may  be  asked  to  illustrate  their  answers  by  sketch 
mape. 

See  notes  vmder  History, 

History. 

1.  A  General  knowledge  of  the  most  important  events  in  British 

History,  with  dates. 

2.  British  History  from  the  Accession  of  Charles  XL  to  the  Accession 

of  Queen  Anne,  with  special  reference  to  (a)  constitutional 
questions;  (b)  military  operations;  (c)  leading  statesmen;  (d) 
great  authors. 

Note.— For  the  adequate  study  of  this  special  period  candidates  should 
consult  one  or  more  of  the  chief  authorities. 

N.B. — Candidates  who  have  not  previously  passed  in  Geography  or 
History  at  the  Scholarship  Examination,  or  whose  qualification  under 
Art.  79  does  not  include  these  subjects,  must,  unless  tliey  have  obtained 
a  pass  at  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination  in  English,  including 
Geography  and  History,  take  these  subjects  at  this  Examination;  and, 
unless  they  obtain  at  least  40  per  cent,  of  the  maximum  for  either  paper, 
or,  if  they  liave  to  take  both  History  and  Geography,  then  40  per  cent, 
of  the  maximum  for  the  two  papers  combined,  they  will  be  held  to  have 
failed  in  the  Examination. 

Candidates  who  passed  the  Scholarship  Examination  prior  to  1897,  or  who 
f>a8sed  the  Certificate  Examination  in  first  year  papers  prior  to  1898,  but  who 
failed  in  Geography  or  History,  must  take  the  subject  or  subjects  at  any  subse- 
quent Examination  for  Certificates. 

Candidates  who  passed  the  Scholarship  Examination  in  (or  since)  1897,  or  the 
Certificate  Examination  in  (or  since)  1898,  have  duly  qualified  in  Geop;raphy 
and  History,  and  cannot  take  these  subjects  at  any  subsequent  Examination  for 
Certificates.    This  will  not,  however,  entail  any  loss  of  marks. 

These  regulations  will  apply  also  to  Candidates  taking  SECOND  year  papers 
who  have  not  previously  passed  in  Geography  or  History. 
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Igt  n  OPTIONAL  SUBJEOTS 

Music:  Thiory  only  [40]. 

1906.       Candidates  are  expected  to  have  a  knowledge  of  both  notations. 

Note.— Marks  for  Music  are  not  given,  unless  the  candidate  obtain  at 
least  30  per  cent  of  the  maximum  for  the  subject 

Staff  Notation. 

1.  Musical  terms  in  common  use. 

2.  Notes.     Their  position  on  the  treble  and  bass  staves.     All  the 

major  scales.  Diatonic  intervals.  Selations  as  noted  bj  the 
terms  tonic,  dominant,  <&c.  Transposition  from  one  major  kej 
to  another. 

3.  Time.    The  value  of  notes,  dotted  notes,  tied  notes,  and  rests. 

Signatures  of  the  simple  times.  Accent  Contents  of  measures 
(bars).    Transcription  of  time. 

Tonic  Sol-fa  Notation. 

4.  Notes.     The  common  major  scale  :  its  chordal  structure.    Mental 

effects.  Diatonic  intervals.  Octave  marks.  Relations  as  noted 
by  the  terms  tonic,  dominant,  &c.  The  standard  scale  of  pitch 
and  the  relations  (in  pitch)  of  various  keys. 

5.  Time.      The  accent  of  pulses.      Two,    three,    and    four-pulse 

measure.  Contents  of  measures.  Continuations,  rests,  sod 
simple  divisions  of  pulses.  Transcription  by  halving  or  doubling 
values. 


Languages  [100  each]. 

1.  Latin. 

2.  Greek. 


3.  Fkench. 

4.  Gerican. 

(Candidates  are  restricted  to  two  languages.) 

The  papers  will  contain  grammatical  questions  and  easy  passage  foi 
translation  from  and  into  English  prose.  The  Latin  paper  will  also 
contain  passages  of  poetry  for  translation  into  English  prose.  In  the 
German  Paper  a  few  additional  marks  will  be  allowed  for  the  use  of 
German  sc^ip^. 

Note. — Carididates  who  fail  to  obtain  ai  least  25  per  cenL  of  the 
maximum  for  any  language,  will  not  be  credited  wiih  any  mark  w 
that  subject 

Drawing  and  Science— See  page  667. 
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SECOND  YEAR.  ^^ 


I.    OBUOATORT  SUBJECTS. 


1906 


Beading  (f)  [50]. 

Candidates  must  read  to  H.M.  Inspector  at  his  visit  to  their  sohooi 
next  before  the  Certificate  Examination. 

Candidates  will  be  expected  to  show  improvement  in  the  higher 
qualities  of  reading,  such  as  expression,  modulation  of  voice,  and  the 
correct  delivery  of  long  or  involved  sentences. 

They  will  be  expected  to  read  from  Macaulay^a  **  History  of  England* 
Chapter  /.,  and  AiUton's  **  Sanuon  Agonistee,  or  from  an  uuprescribed 
book.  Candidates  who  propose  to  take  French  or  German  will  be  required 
to  read  (not  translate)  easy  French  or  Grerman  narrative. 

Teaching,  Practical  Skill  in  (f). 

Candidates  are  required  to  teach  a  class  in  the  presence  of  H.M. 
Inspector  at  his  visit  to  their  school  next  before  the  Certificate 
Examination. 


English  (f)  [100]  +  Oomposiiion  (f)  [50]. 

1.  An  intelligent  acquaintance  with  the  language,  style,  and  subject- 
matter  of  ShcMespeare's  *^ Richard IL" and  De  Quincej/'s  "Confessions 
of  an  Opium  Eater") 

(In  1907  the  Books  will  be  Shakespeare's  ''Henry  F"  and 
Johnsotils  Lives  of  MtUon  and  Dryden.) 

2.  To  write  plain  prose  upon  a  given  subject. 

3.  General  knowledge  of  English  literature  in  the  nineteenth 
century. 

(In  1907  the  prescribed  period  will  he  from  1600  to  1700,) 


School  Management  [100]. 

1.  The  training  of  the  faculties  of  sense,  memory,  judgment,  and 
reasoning;  the  order  of  their  development  and  the  mental  processes 
they  involve  \  the  formation  of  habits  and  character. 

2.  The  best  methods  of  teaching  the  subjects  of  the  Elementary 
School  curriculum  (Scotch  Code,  Articles  19  (a)  4-7). 

3.  (a)  School  organization  and  classification. 

(i)  School  registers,  the  mode  of  keeping  them,  and  of  making 
returns  from  them. 

4.  .The  laws  of  health  as  applied  to  school  premises,  scholars  and 
teachers. 
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2ai        ^'  Quick\Educational  Reformers,  chapters  13,  16,  17,  18,  19. 

*  iSr.A— Spedftl  qaestions  will  be  inserted  in  the  papers  for  Candidates 

tdfiit  who  desire  to  obtain  special  recognition  as  teachers  of  infants.      Such 

1 906.  Candidates  lunst,  in  order  to  obtain  such  recognition,  complete  their  period 

of  probation  (Article  51)  in  Schools  for  Infants,  or  subsequently  serre  for 
not  less  than  12  month*^  in  such  nchools,  and  obtain  from  H.M.  Inspector 
a  recommendation  based  on  the  result  of  their  work  as  Infant  School 
teachers  during  that  period. 

♦Mathematics  (t).— Males  [200]. 

Two  papers  (100  marks  for  each)  on  the  following : — 

(a)  Geometry. — The  main  propositions  in  Euclid  Books  I.-VL,  and 
XI.,  1-21,  excluding  incommensurable  quantities.  Mensura- 
tion of  the  Common  Solids.  Drawing  to  Scale.  (Proofs  will 
be  accepted  which  appear  to  form  part  of  a  logical  treatment 
of  the  subject.) 

(6)  Trigonometry. — To  the  solution  of  triangles  with  the  aid  of 
logarithms.  (A  table  of  4-place  logarithms  should  be  brought 
to  the  examination  as  well  as  the  instruments  mentioned  here 
under.) 

(c)  Algebra. — The  work  of  the  first  year  with  permutations  and 
combinations,  binomial  theorem,  scales  of  notation. 


Females  [100] 

One  paper  on  the  following  :— 

The  work  of  the  first  year  with  quadratic  equations,  square  root, 
problems. 

Elementary  properties  connected  with  angles,  straight  lines,  triangles, 
squares,  rectangles,  parallelograms  and  circles.  Simple  exercises  in 
drawing  to  scale  by  means  of  instruments,  with  measurements  and 
arithmetical  calculations  arising  therefrom. 

N.B.— AW  Candidates  should  bring  to  the  examination  protractor,  com- 
passes, set  squares,  and  a  niler  graduated  in  inches  and  tenths  and  in 
centimetres  and  millimetres.  Geometrical  figures  must  be  aocuiutely 
drawn. 

Political  Economy— Males  [75]. 

Elementary  Questions  in  Political  Economy. 


NOTB.— iS«€  Note  to  Mathefiiaticsfor  the  FirH  Year, 
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Needlework  (jy—Femdies  [75].  2iid 

One  of  the  following  exercises  will  be  set : —  »  ear. 

(a)  An  examination  paper  testing  the  Candidate's    practical   1906. 
knowledge    of    the    method    to    be    pursued    in  teaching 
needlework  to  classes  of  children ; 

or, 

(i)  An  exercise  in  cutting  out  and  fixing  the  various  parts  of 
some  garment. 

I'he  Second  Year's  ooorse  should  indade  the  following  :— 

1.  The   higher   branches   of   plain   needlework.     These   include   tacking, 

whippmg   and    feather   stitching;   the   repairing  of. linen,   print  and 
woollen  dress  material. 

2.  (a)  The  drawing  up  of  notes  on  lessons  in  needlework,  in  catting  oat 

and  in  knitting. 
{h)  The   working  of   sections   of    sarnients,    and   of    needlework   and 
knitting  exercises,  in  Ulastration  of  the  above-mentioned  lessons. 

3.  The  oatting-ont  in  paper  of  garments  suitable  for  making  up  by  children 

in  the  Upper  Standards,  the  garnent  to  be  half -size. 

4.  The  drawing  of  rough  diagrams  on  the  blackboard  in  Ulusteation  of  the 

diflScult  pomts  in  a  needlework  lesson. 

(a^EOGRAPHY  1 

HISTORY         r    ^^  Notes  to  the^e  Subjects  on  page  661. 


IL  OPTIONAL  BUBJEOTS. 

Music. 

Candidates  are  expected  to  have  a  knowledge  of  both  notations. 

Non— Marlui  for  Mane  an  not  ffireo,  nnleas  the  Candidate  obtain  at  leas    80 
per  cent  of  the  maxiuinm  niarks  for  the  Subject. 

(a)  Practical  Skill  [30J  :— 

(i)    To  sing  a  short  example  in  time  and  tun'^. 

(ii)  To  beat  time  to  a  passage  to  the  syllable  doh  ^or  lah). 

(iii)  To  give  the  names  of  a  short  series  of  notes  (the  chord  of  the 
key  being  given). 

h)  Theory  [20]  :— 

1.  The  compass  and  registers  of  the  voices  of  men,  women,  and  children. 

General  rules  relating  to  voice  training  of  children. 

2.  Musical  terms  in  common  use. 

Staff  Notation. 

3.  Notes.     Their  position  on  the  treble  and  bass  staves.     All  the 

major    and   minor    scales.      Diatonic    and    chromatic    intervals. 
Transposition. 
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2ad    4.  Time.    The  value  of  notes,  dotted  notes,  tied  notes,  and  rests. 
Tear.    -      Signatures  of  all  the  simple  and  compound  times.    Accent  and 
syncopation.     Contents  of  measures  (bars).    Transcription  of  time. 


1906. 


5.  Translation  into  Tonic  Sol-fa  Notation. 


Tonic  Solrfa  NokUimk 

6.  Notes.    The  major  and  minor  modes.    Diatonic  and  chromatic  inter- 

vals.    Names  of  chromatic  tones.    Removes  of  key,  bridge  notes, 
and  distinguishing  tones. 

7.  Time.     All  the  measures  in  common  use.     Division  of  pulses  into 

thirds  and  quarters.     Accent  and  syncopation.     Transcription  by 
halving  or  doubling  values,  &c. 

8.  Translation  into  Staff  Notation. 


Languages  [lOOeach]. 

1.  Latin.  I  3.  French. 

2.  Qrsbk.  I  4.  German. 
(Candidates  are  Testricted  to  two  languages.) 

The  papers  will  contain  more  difficult  passages  than  for  First  Year 
for  translation  from  and  into  English  prose,  with  questions  upon  the 
construction  of  particular  sentences.  Tney  will  also  contain  passages 
of  poetry  for  translation  into  English  prose.  In  the  German  paper 
a  few  additional  marks  will  be  allowed  for  the  use  of  German  Script. 

Candidates  who  take  French  or  German  will  be  required  to  read  (not 
translate)  easy  French  or  German  narrative  to  H.M.  Inspector  at  bis 
visit  to  their  School  next  before  the  Examination,  and  unless  a  reason- 
ably high  standard  is  reached,  a  deduction  will  be  made  from  the 
marks  obtained  for  the  written  paper.  On  the  other  hand,  marks 
will  be  added  in  the  case  of  candidates  who  do  well  in  this  test. 

Note. — CandidcUes  who  fail  to  obtain  at  least  26  per  cent,  of  the  maxi- 
mum for  any  Language  will  not  he  credited  with  any  marks  in  Oiat  subiecl. 


GRADUATES. 

Qni4iuitei     Note. — Article  4?  IL  (c). — Their  Lordships  must  be  satisfied  as  to  the 

adequacy  of  the  preliminary  coarse  of  training  undergone  by  the  candidates. 

1906.   f}^  yjHi  also  look  narrowly  into  the  answers  given  to  the  questions  in  the 

two  papers  set  for  these  candidates,  and  will  require  evidence  of  a  sound 

knowledge  of  the  first  principles  of  teacMng, 

(1.)  The  fixamination  of  CandldatoB  admitted  mider  Article  47  II.  (c)  will 
eommence  at  10  a.m.,  and  will  be  completed  at  6.30  p.m.  on  Wednes- 
day the  4th  July,  190e. 
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(2.)    The  ^papers  set  will  be  (a)  the  School  Management  paper  [see  pages  9    1906. 
and  10),  and  (6)  a  special  paper  for  graduates,  which  will  include 
questions  to  test  their  knowledge  of  elementary  subjects  and  the 
methods  of  teaching  them. 

*  The  Department  may  accept  in  place  of  the  above  papers — 
A  certificate  or  diploma  cranted  by  a  Scottish  University  upon  an  examination 
following  a  full  course  of  instruction  in  the  principles,  methods,  and  history  of 
Education,  and  a  course  (held  sufficient  oy  the  Department)  of  practical 
training  in  a  school  or  schools  approved  by  the  Department.  The  examination 
will  be  conducted  jointly  by  the  University  authorities  and  one  or  more  of  the 
Chief  Inspectors,  and  must  be  such  as  to  satisfy  the  Department  as  to  the 
candidate^  knowledge  of  elementary  subjects  and  the  methods  of  teaching 
them — see  Article  48  [b). 


FOB  CANDIDATES  OF  EITHER  TEAR. 

Drawing  and  Science. 

Marks  will  be  awarded  for  satisfactory  work  at  organised  oonrses 
of  instruction  conducted  under  Article  91  (d)  of  the  Code — or  specially 
tapproved  by  the  Department  as  equivalent,  for  the  award  of  such 
marks,  to  a  course  conducted  under  Article  91  (d) — in  the  following 
Hubjects : — 

A.  Physics  and  Chemistry. 
*B.  Any  branch  of  Biology, 
0.  Drawing. 
D.  Natngation. 

The  maximum  marks  for  Drawing  or  Science  can  be  obtained  only 
when  the  Course  or  Courses  of  instruction  attended  extend  to  not  less 
than  three  years  of  study. 

Marks  for  Science  and  Drawing  are  also  awarded  for  successful  work  in 
those  subjects  as  tested  at  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examinations,  even  though 
the  Candidate  may  have  fallen  short  of  the  standard  required  for  a  pass,  but 
the  maximum  marks  cannot  be  obtained  unless  such  work  has  been  supple- 
mented by  subsequent  attendance  at  Courses  under  Article  91  {d). 

*  Students  claiming  marks  in  respect  of  attendance  at  a  course  under  B  will, 
as  a  rule,  be  expected  to  ^ive  evidence  of  previous  attendance  and  satisfactory 
work  at  a  coarse  under  A,  and  when  this  condition  is  not  fulfilled  the  marks 
awarded  may  be  reduced . 

t  Candidates  who  propose  to  attend  a  course  of  instruction,  other  than 
one  conducted  under  Article  91  [d)  of  the  Code,  should  carefully  ascertain 
from  the  managers  whether  it  has  been  specially  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  the  award  of  marks  at  the  Certificate  Examination. 
No  marks  can  be  allowed  if  the  course  has  not  been  so  approved. 


Note. — In  special  circumstances,  where  a  candidate  has  been  unable  to 
qualify  for  marks  under  the  above  regulations,  marks  for  DRAWING  may  be 
allowed  in  respect  of  passes  obtained  Pbior  TO  1902  at  the  local  examinations 
in  that  subject. 
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CONTnrUATION    CLASSES. 


General  Report /or  ^Ac  year  1906  by  A.  E.  Scougal,  Esq.,  M.A., 
His  Majesty* s  Senior  Chief  Inspector  of  Scliools,  oii  the 
Continuation  Classes  in  the  Southern  Division  of 
Scotland. 


My  Lords/ 

J  have  the  honour  to  present  to  Your  Lord^ips  my 
second  General  Report  on  the  Continuation  Classes  of  the 
Southern  Division  ot  Scotland. 

I  have  not  had  an  opportunitv  myself  of  seeing  much  of  the 
work  of  those  classes ;  but  my  colleagues  have  favoured  me  ivith 
lucid  Reports.  X  shall  statQ  a  few  fEicts,  based  on  my  own 
ebsetvatioa  and  on  the  information  supplied  by  ELM.  Inspectors, 
and  shall  then,  in  corroboration  of  my  statements,  quote  from 
the  Reports  before  me  as  fully  as  space  will  permit. 

The  aim  of  Continuation  Classes  is  (1)  to  provide  further  Purppse  of  ' 
eleitienlary  instruction  tor  young  persons  who  have  left  the  day  Continua- 
scHool  with  an  incomj)lete  elementary  education  (Division  i.)  j  ^^^n  Cla^se«. 
(2)  to  aftbrd  opportunities  for  specialized  instruction  to  those 
whose  elen>entary  education  may  be  considered  complete,  and 
who  desire  to  study  subjects  bearmg  on  the  occupations  in  which 
they  are  engaged  or  intend  to  engage,  or  to  prepare  themselves 
for  the  more  highly  specialized  training  given  in  Technical 
Colleges  (Division   II.);   (3)  to  secure  for  those  who  cannot 
attend,  a  Technical  College  an  advanced  and  well  graduated 
course  of  training  such  as  a  Technical  College  might  offer 
(Division  III.) ;  (4)  to.  supply  the  means  of  recreative  or  artistic 
training  to  tho^e.who  are  engaged  in  a  course  of  study  under 
any  of  the  heads  already  mentioned  (Division  IV.) 

The    purposes  for  which    Continuation    Classes    should  be  Aimdefiiuit 
instituted  are  clearly  indicated  in  the  Code  (which,  however,  is  i"^  theOKle. 
too  seldom  studied  with  sufficient  care  by  Managers  and  Teachers) 
and  the  matter  is  well  put  by  H.M.   Inspector  Dr.  Dunn   in  Ih\  Dvnn. 
his  contribution,  from  which  I  shall  quote  on  a  later  page  of 
this  Report.     But  the  remarks  made  above  and  those  made  by 
Dr.  Dunn  give  only  the  merest  outline  of  the  possibilities  that 
exist  under  the*  Continuation  Clasjs  Code.     It  full  advantage  Utility  of 
were  tak€$n  of  its  provisions,  a  very  complete  system  of  technical  Continua- 
instruction  could  be  set  up  in  nearly  all  parts  of  Scotland — ^^^?^!"f*1f 
certainly  in  all  centres  of  population — at  a  comparatively  small  appreciate/ 
expense  to  each  locality.    If  the  guidance  given  by  the  C'ode 
were  followed  to  its  full  extent,  and  if  full  advantage  were 
taken  of  the  financial  support  offered,  young  men  and  women 
in  most  parts  of   the  country  would    have  opportunities  of 
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securing  a  scientific  training  in  the  principles  of  the  tarts  and 
crafks  in  which  they  are  emi>lojed,  or  hope  to  be  emDloyed, 
almost  as  effective  as  the  training  available  to  those  wno  are 
within  easy  reach  of  fully  equinpra  Technical  Colleges.     What 
is  reallv  necessary  now»  to  make  the  Code  a  boon  to  the  in- 
dustrial  and    commercial  community,  is  local  initiative  and 
Too  few        enterprise.      On  a  perusal  of  the  Reports  of  H.M.  Inspectors 
Division  III.  one  is  struck  by  the  small  extent  to  which  the  possibilities  that 
Classes.        eidst   under  Division    III.  have   as   yet    become   actualities. 
Division  III.  is  probably  the  most  important  part  of  the  Code. 

If  the  end  kept  in  view  in  the  Day  School  Code  were  entirely 
secured,  the  need  for  classes  under  Division  I.  would  disappear 
But  the  expectation  that  Division  I.  classes  may  soon  become 
quite  imnecessary  is  probably  Utopian.    Even  when  managers, 
teachers,   and  parents    have    all    done    their    duty    to    the 
best  of  their  ability,  many  children  will  still  leave  school  at 
fourteen  with  an  imperfect  education.    Causes  which  cannot 
be  controlled  will  probably  always  prevent  the  perfect  realization 
of  the  ideal ;  but  we  may  confidently  expect  that  the  need  for 
Division  I.  classes  will  grow  less  and  lesa    In  the  Southern 
Division  of  Scotland  there  are  still  too  many  Division  I.  classes, 
and  too  few  classes  in  Divisions  II.  and  III.    The  Beports, 
however,  from  most  of  the  districts  make  it  clear  that  there  is 
movement  in  the  right  direction,  and  from  H.  M.  Inspector  Mr. 
Jamieson's  remarks  it  is  apparent  that  Division  I.  closes  will 
soon  occupy  only  a  small  part  of   the  field  in  the   city  of 
Edinburgh. 

Most  of  my  colleagues  dwell  on  the  diminution  that  has 
taken  place  in  the  total  number  of  Evening  Classes  since  the 
introduction  of  the  Continuation  Class  Code  of  1901.  This 
diminution  is  probably  not  an  evil.  Under  earlier  Codes  there 
was  sometimes  a  temptation  to  open  classes  in  cases  where  the 
need  for  them  was  somewhat  fictitious,  and  to  crowd  the  work 
into  a  session  of,  perhaps,  six  weeks.  In  such  cases  the 
educative  effect  of  the  classes  was  probably  slight  Under 
recent  Codes,  when  classes  do  exist,  better  work  is  done.  An 
increiise  in  the  number  of  classes  held  is  now  noticed  in  some 
of  the  diaitricts  of  the  Division.  H.M.  Inspector  Mr.  King 
says  the  depression  which  overtook  those  classes  in  rur^ 
districts  is  at  last  disappearing ;  but  H.M.  Inspector  Mr.  dark 
comments  on  a  further  depression  in  Perthshire  during  the  past 
year. 

Some  Inspectors  urge  the  adoption  of  a  shorter  session  in 
rural  districts.  The  shortening  of  the  normal  session  is  dready 
permissible  under  the  Code,  if  the  sanction  of  Your  Lordships 
IS  obtained.  There  are  arguments  both  for  and  against  a  shorter 
session.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is,  no  doubt,  better  that  young 
people  should  be  under  instruction  for,  say,  fifteen  weeks  in 
the  year  than  that  they  should  not  be  under  instruction  at  all. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  effect  of  a  very  short  period  of  instruction 
is  usually  very  evanescent;    and  the  mere  fact  that  young 
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people  are  kept  under  discipline  for  a  £otirly  long  period  is 
important  A  general  shortening  of  the  session  woula  involve 
a  return  to  the  very  imperfections  from  which  recent  Codes 
have  sought  to  break  away.  The  present  system,  whereby  each 
application  for  a  shorter  session  is  considered  on  its  merits, 
seems  to  work  well — if  all  rural  Managers  and  Teachers  woUld 
make  themselves  acauainted  with  the  fact  that  such  applica- 
tions will  be  favourably  considered  on  good  cause  shown. 

In  the  Southern  Division  as  a  whole,  town  classes  are  much  Town  and 
more  successful  than  country  classes.    This  feet  is  mentioned  ^{^^^ 
in  several  Beports,  and  H.M.  Inspector  Mr.  Jamieson  dwells  on  contrasted, 
it.    Some  of  the  reasons  for  this  are  indicated  in  the  quotations 
which  I  shall  giva 

The  Continuation  Classes  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh  have  been  Regularity 
for  several  years  conspicuous  for  re^larity  of  attendance,  and  ^^  Attend- 
in  the  past  year  their  reputation  for  this  merit  has  been  well  EdiBburgh. 
maintained.    This  fact  is  brought  out  in   the  careful    notes 
prepared   by    Mr.    Crombie    which    Mr.    Jaraieson    transmits. 
Kegularity  of  attendance  is  a  matter  on  which  the  Edinburgh 
Board  has  concentrated  much  attention,  and  the  means  taken 
seem  certainly  to  have  been  effective. 

H.M.  Inspector  Dr.  Macnair,  to  whom  falls  a  very  large  and  The  Resiilue 
important  share  of  the  Continuation  Class  inspection,  shows  ^'*"*'' 
how  the  shrinkage  of  the  Residue  Grant  injuriously  affects  the 
expansion  of  some  parts  of  the  work.  No  doubt,  even  a 
shrinkable  grant  is  better  than  no  grant;  but  it  would  be 
desirable  that  provision  should  be  made  for  this  phase  of 
educational  activity  from  some  source  of  revenue  which  is  not 
so  liable  to  shrinkage. 

Dr.  Macnair  speaks  hopefully  of  the  development  of  Technical  Heriot-Watt 
Instruction  in  the  Edinburgh  Heriot-Watt  College  and  of  the  Collie  and 
correlation  of  effort  that  has  been  secured  between  the  Collee^e  ^  eflv^-t  ^'^ 
and  the  classes  controlled  by  the  School  Board  of  Edinbori^. 
This   is   a  very  important   arrangement,   which,  if   extended 
further,  will  prevent  overlapping  and  waste. 

There  are  also  in  Dr.  Macnair's  Report  some  important  Inequalities 
remarks  about  the  inequalities  in  respect  of  efficiency  that  <>^  work, 
exist  among  Continuation  Classes  in  the  Division.  To  remedy 
this  defect  he  urges  the  institution  of  Summer  Courses  for 
teachers  of  Science  and  of  Technical  Subjects.  The  importance 
of  the  best  qualifications  and  of  professional  aptitude  in  the 
teacher,  especially  in  these  classes,  is  emphasized  also  by  Mr. 
Jamieson,  whose  remarks  I  shall  quote. 

Dr.  Dunn,  in  an  exhaustive  Report,  deprecates  the  employ-  Methods, 
ment  in  Continuation  Classes  of  day-school  methods  of  instruc- 
tion, as  tending  to  repel  the  students.  This  is  a  difficult 
question.  If  day-school  teachers  are  employed,  the  emplojouent 
of  day-school  methods  is  to  a  certain  extent  inevitable.  The 
em]^oyment  of  day-school  teachers,  especially  in  Division  I. 
won,  seems  likewise  to  be  inevitable,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
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desirable.  While  Dr.  Dunn  and  other  Inspectors  bear  witness 
to  the  excellent  work  done  by  experts  who  are  net  pixtfessicmal 
teachers,  it  is  by  no  means  certain,  that  the  whole  of  the  Con- 
tinuation Class  instruction  in  the  country  could  safely  be  en- 
trusted to  men  ami  women,  however  accomplished  and  zealous, 
who  have  had  no  professional  training  as  teachers.  The  co- 
operation of  professional  teachers  and  of  experts  who  are 
engaged  during  the  day  in  the  practical  application  of  the  sub- 
jects studied  m  Continuation  (Jlasses  seems,  on  the  whole,  to 
work  exceedingly  well. 

The  study  Dr.  Dunn  also  makes  some  interesting  remarks  on  the  study 
of  English,  of  English,  and  he  utters  a  much  neraed  warning  about  thje 
incompleteness  (in  some  schools)  of  instruction  m.  Practical 
Geometry.  Regarding  the  study  of  English,  dissatisfieu^tion  is 
expr^»ea  also  in  H.M.  Inspector  Mr.  Millar's  Report  It  is 
clear  that  many  teachers  have  not  yet  broken  away  from,  the 
"Standard  Reading  Book"  method  of  dealing  with  this  very 
important  subject. 

Vocal  Music.  Dr.  Dunn,  Mr.  King,  and  Mr.  Clark  r^ret  the  small  extent  to 
which  Vocal  Music  enters  into  the  Continuation  Class  curricultun. 
The  work  of  the  classes  might  be  enlivened  and  the  musical 
education  of  the  country  might  be  greatly  improved*,  if  full.advan- 
tage  were  taken  of  the  easy  regulations  which  the  Code  lays  down. 

Technical  Witness  is  borne  in  reports  to  the  stimulus  given  to  Con- 

Education     tinuation  Class  work  by  the  action  of  the  Technical  Education 
Committees.  Committees    of   the    County  Councils   of  Fife,  Kinross,   Lin- 
lithgow, Perth,  and  Stirling.    If,  however,  the    funds    at  the 
disposal  of  those  Committees  diminish,  the  stimulus  will  be 
weakened. 

Cookery.  Some  of  my  colleagues  speak  of  the  success  of  classes  in 

Cookery,  and  tneir  remarks  are  fully  corroborated  bv  the  Report 
of  Miss  Crawford,  Inspec  tress,  of  which  I  shall  quote  the  substance. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  it  mi^ht  be  well  in  the  near  &ture  to 
make  regulations  whereby  all  instruction  In  Cookery  to  which 
state  recognition  is  accorded  should  be  given  under  the  Continua- 
tion Class  Code.  There  are  difficulties  in  the  way,  but  the  diffi- 
culties do  not  seem  to  be  insurmountable.  The  Co6kery  rooms 
provided  in  so  many  of  the  large  schools  need  not  be  discarded : 
they  could  be  used  for  Continuation  Classes.  The  teachers  of 
this  subject  need  not  be  deprived  of  their  situations:  their 
services  would  be  required  under  the  Continuation  Code.  The 
classes  need  not  be  held  in  the  evening  only :  auy  hour  during 
the  day  would  be  legitimate  in  cases  where  day  classes  seemed 
to  be  preferable  (Continuation  Class  Code — Note  iii.).  The 
numbers  receiving  instruction  throughout  Scotland  need  not  be 
smaller  than  the  numbers  that  receive  instruction  at  present  in 
Day  Schools  and  in  Continuation  Classes  combined.  In  the 
larger  centres  of  population,  at  any  rate,  provision  could  easily 
be  made  for  all  those  who  really  desired  instruction.  If  soiae 
classes  were  held  during  the  day  and  others  in  the  evenings  tl|e 
convenience  of  girls  and  of  youog.  women  of  diffor^it^ages  sL^i 
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belonging  to  different  classes  of  the  community  would  be  easily 
met.  The  advantage  of  the  arrangement  suggested  would  h!e 
that  the  students  would  be  at  an  age  when  tney  would  learn 
more  quickly  than  children  of  twelve  do,  and  would  better 
appreciate  tne  instruction  which  they  received ;  at  an  age,  too, 
when  they  would  be  more  likely  to  have  opportunities  at  home 
for  putting  into  practice  the  lessons  which  they  were  learning. 

Mr.  Millar  transmits    a   very  careful   and  complete  Report,  Mr.  MUlai^s 
covering  the  whole  range  of  dontinuation  Class  work,  prepared  Report 
(in  consultation  with  him)  by  Mr.  J.  Wilson,  Sub-Inspector. 
The  Report  is  too  long  to  quote  in  eortenso,  and  the  parts  are  so 
closely  connected  that  the  extraction  of  passages  is  not  easy, 
A  few  interesting  extracts,  however,  will  be  given. 

As  I  have  indicated  already,  the  kernel  of  genuine  Continua- 
tion Class  work  is  to  be  sought  in  Divisions  if  and  III.;  and  as 
Dr.  Macnair  has  the  largest  responsibility  for  the  inspection  of 
classes  in  these  divisions,  I  shall  quote  his  remarks  first.     I  am  Dr.Macnair. 
able  to  give  his  contribution  practically  intact. 

Southern  Division  (Science  a/nd  Art  Work). 

Dr.  Macnair  reports : — 

"  While  the  past  session  has  shown  steady  progress  in  the  direction  of 
greater  efficiency,  it  cannot  be  said  th&t  the  advance  has  been  so  ^eat  as 
might  have  been  hoi)ed  for.  Two  principal  factors  have  combined  to 
dissuade  local  authorities  from  increasing  tbeir  expenditure— first,  the 
uncertainty  produced  by  the  introduction  into  Parliament  of  the  now 
defunct  Education  Bill  of  1905,  and  second,  the  continued  shrinkage  of  the 
residue  grant.  The  latter  phenomenon,  being  the  restdt  of  a  gradual 
diminution  in  the  amount  of  whisky  consumed  by  the  countrv,  should 
naturally  be  a  subject  of  congratulation ;  but,  however  desirable  such  a 
reduction  may  be  in  itself,  it  is  unfortunate,  to  say  the  least,  that  the 
indirect  result  of  the  growth  of  temperance  should  be  to  diminish  very 
seriously  the  all  too  scanty  funds  which  Parliament  has  entrusted  to  the 
Ck)unty  Ck>uncils  for  the  encouragement  of  technical  education.  The  effect 
of  this  falling  off  in  the  residue  grant  has  been  shown  in  the  abandonment 
of  some  of  the  classes  formerly  earned  on  by  the  Fife  and  Linlithgow 
County  Councils  and  in  the  shortening  of  the  session  of  others,  as  weU  as 
in  a  seneral  disinclination  to  spend  money  on  improving  the  equipment  of 
the  Classes  or  providing  additional  apparatus  for  experimental  work.  The 
effect  of  the  introduction  and  withdrawal  of  the  Bill  of  1905  on  the  poUcy 
of  the  School  Boards  has  been  similar,  and  beyond  carrying  on  what 
wa8  already  in  operation  but  little  has  been  done  as  a  rule.  No  new 
Division  111.  centres  have  been  recognised  and  no  new  buildings  for 
technical  instruction  have  been  begun.  On  the  odier  hand,  the  provision 
of  labOTatories  for  Higher  Grade  schools  has  been  taken  advantage  of  to 
secure  better  facilities  for  evening  classes  in  engmeering  subjects,  and  in 
one  or  two  cases  existing  classrooms  have  been  adapted  for  use  as 
mechanical  laboratories. 

"Some  progress  has  been  made  in  the  direction  of  securing  better 
correlation  between  the  different  centres.  In  Edinburgh  the  arrangement 
between  the  Heriot-Watt  College  and  the  School  Board  continues  to  work 
satisfactorily  and  with  very  good  results.  The  standard  of  work  in  the 
technical  classes  under  the  School  Board  is  being  rapidly  improved,  and  it 
is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  in  a  few  years  lae  College  may  be  able  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  Glasgow  Technical  College  and  abolish  its 
dementary  classes  in  such  subjects  as  mechanical  drawing,  building 
constmction,  and  mathematics,  thus  leaving  the  staff  free  to  proi^de  stifl 
better  facilities  for  advanced  instruction.  In  the  country  districts  it  is 
naturally  more  difficult  to  secure  co-operation  between  different  centres ; 
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bat  the  eBtablishnieDt  of  elec*tric  tramways  in   some  of  the  districts 
(0.^.,  Kirkcaldy  and  Falkirk)  premises  to  be  a  very  valuable  aid. 

**No  one  can  visit  many  of  the  continuation  claases  without  being 
struck  by  the  enormous  variations  in  the  quality  of  the  instruction.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  teachers  have  had  no  training  in  method,  and  few 
have  any  means  beyond  private  study  of  keeping  their  knowledge  up  to 
date.  In  thase  circumstances  it  is  not  surprisins  that  the  standard  of 
work  often  falls  prettv  low.  It  is  most  desirable  that  some  means  of 
providing  training  and  opportunity  for  advanced  study  for  teachers  of 
continuation  classes  should  be  provided,  and  I  know  of  no  better  plan 
than  the  establishment  of  summer  courses  at  the  laii^e  towns,  wnere 
selected  teachers  might  have  a  short  course  of  instruction  lasting  three 
weeks  or  a  month.  Ihe  instruction  might  fall  under  two  principal  heads 
— first  a  review  of  the  most  recent  advances  in  the  subject  dealt  with,  and 
secona,  a  criticism  of  tlie  best  methods  of  teaching  it  llie  first  part  would 
be  best  dealt  with  by  a  professor  or  lecturer  of  one  of  the  central  iastita- 
tions,  while  the  second  might  more  profitably  be  entrusted  to  teachers  of 
continuation  clf4sses  selected  for  their  success  in  dealing  with  classes 
under  existing  conditions.  Such  a  scheme  would  cost  a  good  deal  of 
money,  for  it  would  be  necessary  to  pay  travelling  expenses  and  partis] 
maintenance  to  the  students;  but  its  effect  in  raising  the  stanoardof 
techni(^  instruction  throughout  the  country  would  be  very  great  The 
present  summer  courses  at  South  Kensington  correspond  in  some  degree 
to  the  plan  I  have  sketched,  but  they  do  not  provide  sufficient  plaoesi  and 
the  courses  of  study  are  frequently  unsuitable  for  Scottish  teachers." 

EdirJbv^rgh  {part),  Haddington, 

Mr.Batrie.      Mr.  Barrie  reporta  :— 

**  In  the  towns  Division  I.  classes  are  graduaUy  getting  smaller ;  but  in 
countrv  districts  the  work  is  still  mostly  confined  to  that  Divimon.  The 
main  difficulty  in  connection  with  the  starting  of  Division  11.  classes  in 
rural  districts  is  the  securing  of  property  qualified  teachers  for  special 
classes,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  this  difficulty  can  be  overcome." 

Fife, 
Dr,  Dunn.        Dr.  Dunn  reports  :— 

'*The  purposes  for  which  continuation  classes  are  instituted  are 
threefold :  first,  to  meet  the  re(iuirements  of  exempted  children,  and  to 
qualify  for  presentation  in  Divisions  XL,  III.,  and  IV.  of  the  Code ;  second, 
to  extend  generally  the  education  received  at  the  day-school ;  and  third, 
to  impart  special  instruction  bearing  upon  the  actual  or  contempbted 
occupations  of  the  pupils.  As  regards  the  first  aim,  it  may  be  said  that 
as  the  number  of  exempted  children  in  the  Fife  dutrict  is»  with  a  few 
exceptions,  not  unduly  large,  the  necessity  from  this  point  of  view  for 
Division  I.  classes  is  not  verv  urgent ;  as  r^parda  the  seoond,  the  number 
of  those  who  attend  the  classes  from  a  simple  desire  to  advance  dieir 
educational  attainments  without  ruiard  to  specific  qualifications  is  far 
from  being  as  large  as  it  should  be ;  but  for  the  third  purpose  the  number 
of  pupils  IS  large,  and  their  industry  and  earnestness  are  oonspicaoqa. 

"In  many  cases  the  ordinary  School  Beading-books  ate  employed.  This 
is  in  most  cases,  I  think,  inadvisable,  not  because  the  pupils  find  them  too 
easy,  but  because  they  suggeet  the  familiar  routine  of  the  daynKhooL  It 
would  probably  be  better  to  use  one  of  the  cheap  reprints  of  good  and 
entertaining  literature  now  so  abundant  There  is  no  dearth  of  literaiy 
material  when  *' Treasure  Island"  can  be  bought  for  sixpence.  It  wooki 
also  be  useful  for  the  pupils  to  follow  the  teacher's  reading  of  passsga 
from  the  book.  In  this  way  much  tedious  bungling  and  correction  would 
be  avoided,  and  the  pupils  would  not  be  so  painfully  impressed  by  their 
own  inferiority.  Such  a  practice  would  be  analogous  to  a  senolarif 
translation  of  a  classical  masterpiece  on  the  (Opposite  page— an  expedient 
which  has  never  been  detrimentol  to  an  earnest  student 
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^'  As  resards  the  subjeci-uiatter  there  is,  I.think,  too  much  questioning 
and  too  little  exposition.  Explanations  of  the  more  difficult  words,  and  a 
running  commentary  on  the  general  sense  of  the  passage  would  be  both 
soggestiTe  and  interesting.  When  pupils  reach  a  certain  age  it  is 
diaoouraginff  and  humiliating  for  them  to  have  their  defects  rendiered  too 
prominent  by  the  familiar  day-school  tests.  To  awaken  interest  is  to 
inspire  personal  effort  The  teacher  might  with  advantage  read  aloud 
from  time  to  time  interesting  extracts,  a  scene  from  a  play,  an  episode 
from  a  novel,  an  incident  of  travel  prefaced  bv  the  necessary  explanations. 
In  this  way  the  pupils  would  get  a  glimpse  of  the  pleasure  to  be  derived 
from  reading,  and  once  this  pleasure  has  been  tastea  mechanical  difficulties 
are  readily  surmounted. 

Subjects  of  Special  Quauficatiok. 

^  These  are  (exclusive  of  subjects  coming  under  the  Science  and  Art 
category)  Book-keeping,  Commercial  Correspondence^  Type-writinj^. 
Cookery,  Laundry- work,  Dressmaking,  etc.  All  these  subjects  may  be  said 
to  be  most  efficiently  taught  and  with  a  strict  reference  to  practical  re- 
quirements. Some  of  them,  such  as  Geometry,  French,  and  Qernian,  have 
a  considerable  bearing  upon  general  culture  and  are  in  some  cases  studied 
with  this  view,  but  in  most  cases  the  method3  and  materials  have  a 
practical  outlook. 

1.  The  Group  of  Comkercial  Subjects. 

^  These  consist  of  Book-keeping,  Business  Correspondence^  Type-writing, 
and  Shorthand.  As  a  rule  these  subjects  are  taught  by  specialists  engaged 
for  the  purpose^  though  in  some  instances  the  school  teachers  possess  the 
requisite  technical  knowledge  and  are  able  to  apply  it.  I  have  been  im- 
pressed by  the  surprisingly  efficient  manner  in  which  the  specialists  dis- 
charge their  duty,  because  in  most  cases  they  have  had  little  or  no  experi- 
ence in  teaching.  But  thorough  knowledge  of  a  subject  on  the  one  hand, 
and  avidity  to  leam  on  the  other^  form  an  excellent  foundation  for  success. 
Moreover,  the  instruction  given  is  properly  graduated  and  systematised  by 
the  use  of  weU-arranged  text-books.  I  cannot  refrain  from  mentioning  the 
Kirkcaldy  School  of  Shorthand  as  a  model  of  efficiency  in  the  teaching  of 
this  subject 

2.  The  Domestic  Group. 

"This  comprises  Cookery,  Laundry- work.  Dressmaking.  As  re- 
,  »rds  Cookery,  which  is  a  very  favourite  subject,  the  instruction 
eaves  little  to  be  desired,  except  as  regards  accommodation  and  equip- 
ment Some  of  the  School  Boards,  however,  provided  premises  admirably 
adapted  both  for  day-school  and  continuation-school  work.  I  may  mention 
Kinghom,  Kelty,  and  Auchterdcrran  schools  in  this  connection. 
The  classy  organised  by  the  County  Council  Technical  Committee 
claim  special  mention;  for  though  the  premises  are  often  defe<;tive, 
being  merely  a  room  in  a  public  hall  temporarily  adapted  for  the 
purpose,  the  teaching  is  so  good  that  the  incidental  disadvantages  are 
largely  minimised.  1  had  the  satisfaction  of  visiting  almost  all  the 
Cookery  classes  in  the  district,  and  the  results  of  my  observation  were  that 
the  cookery  is  of  a  practical  character,  and  does  not  deal  with  reckerchi 
dishes  which  the  pupils  will  have  subsequently  no  occasion  to  prepare,  and 
that  in  most  cases  care  is  taken  to  explain  the  rtUionale  of  the  culinary 
processes  involved.  The  pupils  have  note-books  in  which  they  write  down 
the  successive  steps  6f  the  operation  ;  but  it  is  matter  for  regret  that  in 
consequence  of  the  absence  of  desks  these  notes  are  usually  pencil-written, 
and  it  appears  to  be  difficult  to  get  the  pupils  to  write  out  a  clean  copy  in 
ink  for  future  reference.  In  some  cases  also  the  demonstration  lessons  are 
too  few.  There  appears  to  be  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  the  artides 
cooked;  they  are  purchased  by  the  pupils  at  cost  price.  For  lack  of 
suitable  accommodation  the  Laundry- work  is  more  limited  in  extent,  but 
where  it  is  taught  it  is  well  taught.  Dressmaking  is,  as  a  rule,  very 
efficiently  taught  accordins  to  some  approved  system.  The  Dunfermline 
Queen  Anne.  Aberdour,  andf  Auchtermucnty  classes  for  this  subject  appeared 
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3.  Oboicktby. 

"  The  teaching  of  Geometry  follows  modem  methods,  but  from  the  view 
of  its  ultimate  application  to  practical  work  it  is  too  much  confined  to 
measurements  and  mechanical  processes.  The  reaction  from  Endidean 
Geometry  has  taken  too  extreme  a  form.  Even  the  practical  measorements 
move  within  too  narrow  a  groove.  For  example,  I  have  never  aeen  an 
attempt  to  demonstrate  b)r  actual  measurement  the  relation  of  the  radios 
to  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  thou^  this  can  be  done  with  a  very  doae 
approximation  to  the  geometrical  equation.  At  nresent,  however,  the 
entire  subject  is  being  more  or  leas  tentatively  hanaled,  and  in  oourae  of 
time  the  reconciliation  of  theory  and  practice  will  no  doubt  be  effected. 
Concluding  Obsebvations. 

**  On  the  whole  the  character  and  materials  of  the  instruction  given  in 
the  continuation  classes  appear  to  be  too  exclusively  determined  l^  purely 
utilitarian  considerations,  and  it  is  to  be  reffrettea  that  pupils  cannot  ^i 
larger  numbers  be  induced  to  attend  these  classes  unless  they  have  some 
particular  object  to  eain.  The  love  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  the 
numble  and  sincere  cU^sire  to  develop  and  elevate  the  intellectual  powers 
even  the  appetite  for  literary  or  aesthetic  enjoyment,  aeem  to  be  motives 
of  little  impelling  force.  A  subject  like  music  is  neglected  because  it  Ims 
no  direct  and  profitable  application  to  future  occup>ations  One  can  only 
hope  that  the  instruction  imparted  may  have  the  incidental  effect  of  widen- 
ing the  intellectual  horizon  of  theimpils,  and  that  the  teachers  may  con- 
tnoute  to  this  result  by  conveying  instruction  in  such  a  way  as  to  inspire 
'    a  disinterested  love  of  literature,  science,  and  art. 

Roxburgh,  Berwick,  Sdkirk,  Peebles. 

Mr.  King  reports ; — 
Mr.  King.  ''  During  the  past  session  (1904-5)  Continuation  Classes  were  condneted 
at  19  centres,  an  increase  of  6  on  the  previous  session.  The  increase  is 
fully  maintained  in  the  session  which  is  about  to  open.  It  would  se^ 
that  the  depression  which  has  overtaken  these  classes  in  rural  districts  is 
at  last  disi^f^[)earing.  The  concession  in  deserving  cases  of  a  shortened 
session  accounts  in  part  for  the  improvement.  In  many  rural  districts  tbe 
farm  labourers  are  only  free  to  attend  when  the  long  nights  shorten  the 
hours  of  work. 

"There  were  13  schools  providing  instruction  in  Division  I,  *  15  schools 
had  one  or  more  classes  in  Division  II. ;  while  at  Hawick  and  Galashiels 
the  courses  extended  into  Division  III.  In  no  case  was  any  attempt  made 
to  organise  classes  under  Division  IV. 

**Tne  work  of  Division  II.  is  admirably  organised  in  Hawick  and  Gala- 
shiels ;  the  numbers  in  attendance  and  the  enthusiasm  of  students  and 
teachers  are  very  gratifying.  The  work  in  the  smaller  towns  is  l^s  fully 
organised,  but  the  instruction  in  commercial  subjects  is  good  all  over. 
C^kery  and  other  subjects  suitable  for  girls  should  receive  greater  atten- 
tion at  Innerleithen,  Selkirk,  Kelso,  and  Melrose. 

"  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  nowhere  in  the  district  is  any  use  made 
of  the  attraction  which  Music  provides.  As  the  limit  of  numbers  in  classes 
in  Vocal  Music  is  not  unduly  low,  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  the  Code  is 
responsible  for  this  state  of  affairs.'' 

JUdinburgk  (part),  LinLiihgcw. 
Mr.  Jamieson  reports  :— 
Mr.  Jamie        **  During  the  past  year  I  have  visited  a  considerable  number  of  the 
9on.  principal  Continuation  Class  centres.    A  larger  part  of  the  work  hoi?  been 

undertaken  by  my  junior  colleagues.  I  shafl  q[uote  very  clear  notes 
furnished  by  Mr.  Crombie  and  Mr.  Robb.  The  opinion  of  Mr.  Peck,  who 
did  a  large  part  of  the  work  and  was  greatly  interested  in  it,  is  not  now 
available. 

^'  In  dealing  with  this  section  of  our  work  the  following  facts  have  chiefly 
impressed  me : — 

*^(1.)  In  the  City  of  Edinburgh  very  marked  progress  has  b^n  made 
during  the  past  two  years,  though  there  is  still  much  to  do. 
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'  "  (2.)  The  papils  entering  Division  II.  classes  have  now  a  better  previous 
education.  There  is  also  a  shrinkage  in  the  Division  I.  classes.  In  the 
city,  Division  I.  classes  will  soon  almost  disappear. 

^*  (3.)  The  attendance  in  the  city  classes  is  exceptionally  good.  The  in- 
terest which  the  pupils  take  in  their  work  is  much  greater  than  that  which 
I  have  observed  in  other  districts. 

"(4)  The  Edinburgh  Board's  selection  of  teachers  has  been  very  judicious, 
and  the  provision  of  teaching  power  and  of  equipment  is  creditably  liberal. 

*^  (5.)  In  rural  parishes  the  condition  of  Continuation  Class  work  is  much 
lefts  promising,  though  there  are  some  exceptions. 

"(Q-)  ^^  this  kind  of  work  even  more  than  in  Day  Schools  the  teacher 
makes  or  mars  the  class.  There  are  cases  where  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  locality  and  of  the  pupils  render  the  success  of  a  class  unlikely  ;  yet  the 
class  is  successful  in  spite  of  circunastances,  because  the  teacher  has  the 
gift  of  maintaining  the  interest  of  his  pupils,  of  winning  their  regard,  and 
of  awakening  an  esprit  de  corps.  The  pupils  have  reached  an  age  when 
they  can  appreciate  charactei*  and  efficiency  better  thi\n  young  children  can. 
As  a  rule,  they  are  under  no  compulsion  to  attend  ;  and,  unless  the 
teacher  can  keep  up  their  interest,  they  soon  cease  to  attend.  The  selection 
of  teachers  for  Continuation  Classes  tnus  becomes  a  very  important  matter. 

"  Mr.  Crombie  contributes  the  following  remarks  : —  }fr,Cromhi^, 

'  The  Continuation  Classes  in  the  Edinburgh  city  schools  pi-esent  a  * 
record,  for  the  past  session^  of  quiet  and  steady  prepress  along  the  modified 
lines  which  were  adopted  in  the  previous  jrear.  Pew  changes  re€[uire  to 
be  noted,  but  there  are  several  features  of  interest  to  which  allusion  may 
be  profitably  made  ;  and  there  are  many  indications  of  an  upward  tendency 
towards  the  realisation  of  the  place  and  function  of  such  classes  in  the 
fl»neral  scheme  of  Scottish  Education.  While  the  Continuation  Class 
-Code  lays  down  with  great  clearness  the  practical  nature  of  the  aims  of 
Evening  work,  and  furnishes,  on  broad  lines,  the  general  conditions  and 
methods  which  are  to  be  observed,  there  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  sufficient 
amount  of  elasticity  in  its  requirements  to  allow  to  bis;  centres  of  popula- 
^on  a  development  of  classes  on  lines  most  suitea  to  the  particular 
industries  ana  requirements  of  the  locality.  Hence  it  follows  that  the 
Edinburgh  classes  possess  what  might  be  called  characteristic  features 
due  to  this  local  colouring. 

*KegulariW  of  attendance  has  always  been  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the 
Ediobimh  Evening  Classes,  and  the  past  session  is  no  exception  to  the 
rule.  There  iB,  indeed,  a  healthy  emulation  among  the  various  centres  in 
this  respect,  and  each  school  can  show  a  large  proportion  of  its  pupils  with 
a  '  P^ect '  attendance  record. 

*The  Division  J,  Classes  Me  stiW  numerously  attended.  There  are  signs, 
however,  of  steady  diminution,  and  it  is  to  oe  ho[)ed  that,  in  the  near 
future,  fewer  and  fewer  pupils  will  require  to  take  this  course  before  their 
admission  to  a  Division  II.  class.  The  proportion  of  pupils  with  markedly 
interior  attainments  is  also  on  the  decrease,  and  there  is  ample  evidence 
in  these  classes  of  genuine  and  solid  progress.  The  stimulus  to  exertion 
furnished  by  the  Certificates  of  Proficiency  granted  at  the  end  of  the 
Session  has  a  healthy  influence  on  the  work.  The  School  Board  have 
afipointed  Assessors  to  control  the  award  of  these  Certificates.  The 
qualifications  of  the  candidates  are  tested  by  a  written  examination 
towiurds  the  end  of  the  session.  This  final  test,  however,  should  only  be 
regarded  as  a  factor  in  the  estimate,  stress  being  placed  on  the  periodical 
tests  and  work  done  by  the  pupils  throughout  the  session. 

*  Divisifm  JL  Cmirsen, — Of  these  courses,  the  Commercial  Course  is  very 
popular.  Care  is  taken  to  make  it  as  useful  and  practical  as  ]>Dssible. 
There  are  generally  on  the  staff  for  this  work  one  or  more  teachers  who  are 
business  men,  and  who  bring  their  practical  knowledge  to  bear  with  effect 
upon  the  instruction.  The  Shorthand  and  Typewriting  classes  are 
successfully  conducted.  Tjrpewriting,  it  may  be  noted,  is  only  given  to 
those  who  have  made  considerable  advance  in  the  study  of  Shorthand. 
The  numerous  successes  secured  in  the  latter  subject  at  the  examinations 
under  the  Scottish  >  Phonographic  Society  are  highly  creditable  to  &|1 
concerned. 
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*  The  Engliflh  Course  is  also  a  popular  one.  Thou^  not  jpartakinff  to 
the  same  extent  of  the  intensely  practical  nature  observed  m  Uie  ^er 
courses,  it  is  exceedingly  useful  in  connection  with  a  great  number  of 
occupations,  where  fair  attainments  in  composition  and  arithmetic  are  of 
essential  importance. 

'  The  Industrial  Courses  for  Qirls  are  numerouslv  attended.  A  Course 
may  consist  of  two  or  more  subjects  selected  from  tne  following :  Cookeiv, 
Needlework,  Dressmakinff.  Domestic  Science,  Millineiy,  Laundry  WonL 
These  courses  are  ver^  well  organised,  the  premises  are  suitable  and  well 
equipped,  and  a  particularly  strong  staff  of  teachers  is  provided.  In  the 
Dressmaking  Clares,  for  example,  one  mistress  is  allowed  for  ever^  fifteen 
pupils.  In  most  respects  also  the  provision  of  sewing  machines  is  hidy 
adequate. 

'  There  is  this  year  a  closer  connection  between  the  Continuation  Classes 
and  the  Central  Institution — ^the  Heriot-Watt  College.  An  arrangement 
has  been  made  whereby  pupils  possessing  Certificates  of  Proficiency  in  a 
Division  II.  Course  are  admitted  to  the  more  advanced  classes  in  the 
corresponding  subjects  conducted  in  the  Central  Institution.  This  co- 
ordination is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  its  development  will  be 
watched  with  interest.' 
Mr,  Robb.         "  Mr.  Robb  furnishes  the  following  notea  :— 

'  Continuation  Class  work  was  carried  on  in  thirty-eight  centres  in  the 
district.  Of  these,  twenty  were  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  seven  in  smaU 
towns,  and  eleven  in  villages  of  moderate  size. 

'  The  work  done  in  the  city  was  superior  in  kind,  quality,  and  organisa- 
tion to  that  of  country  districts.  The  Edinbuigh  school  Board  has  now 
introduced  a  certain  amount  of  centralisation,  several  schools  being  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  work  of  Division  II.  Every  inducement  is  given  by  the 
Board  to  secure  regularity  of  attendance,  and  in  some  cases  so  hig^  a 
percentage  as  97  was  reached  for  the  session.  In  very  many  cases  pupils 
come  to  the  classes  under  circumstances  that  do  them  infinite  credit, 
sempstresses  direct  from  the  workshop,  message-boys  straight  from  Uieir 
business  premises  often  with  but  the  semblance  of  a  meal  since  mid-day. 

*  In  the  country  schools  matters  are  unhappily  different  The  conclu- 
sion one  is  forced  to  is  that  where  the  teacher  is  enthusiastic  and  esmest 
the  work  is  good,  but  in  too  many  cases  it  is  only  an  apathetic  handful  of 
wearied  students  one  finds  at  the  close  of  the  session.  This  is  espadally 
true  when  the  overburdened  day-school  teacher  ekes  out  his  income  by 
evening  work.  It  is  not  a  case  of  competing  local  interests,  nor  of  lengthen- 
ing days,  but  simply  of  the  jaded  worker.  Classes  taught  by  experts  are 
usually  more  successful.  The  Linlithgow  County  Council  organised  several 
excellent  courses  in  Dressmaking  and  Cookery,  taught  by  visiting  experta" 

"  In  several  localities  outside  of  this  district  there  does  not  seem  to  be  a 
sufficient  provision  of  Supplementary  Courses.  In  Edinburgh  continuatioa 
classes  I  have  come  across  a  considerable  number  of  pupils  whose  parents 
had  recently  moved  to  the  city.  These  scholars  were  quite  well  educated ; 
they  came  often  from  fairly  large  country  schools  or  from  schooli  in 
important  villages ;  yet  they  had  no  Merit  Certificates  because  there  were 
no  Supplementary  Courses  m  the  schools  from  which  tney  came.  Th^  were 
clearly  pupils  who  would  easily  have  joined  Merit  Certificates,  This  state 
of  matters  seems  to  indicate  a  short-sighted  policy  on  the  part  of  Maoageis 
in  those  localities,  and  it  is  hard  on  those  pupils." 


Stirling,  CkLckmannan,  Perth  (part),  Kinross. 
Mr.  Millar  reports : — 


Mr.  Millar. 


This 


"  English  as  a  special  subject  is  unfortunatelv  seldom  professed. 
session  it  was  taught  in  only  five  schools.  Teachers  account  for  its  al 
by  saying  that  pupils  look  upon  Enfflish  as  a  Mry'  and  uninterestiDg 
subject.  Perhaps  the  fault  nes  at  tne  door  of  the  teachers  themselves, 
who  have  hitherto  faUed  to  make  it  sufficiently  attractive.  The  class  in 
Larbert  Central  School  was  exceptionally  well  attended  and  well  tan^t 
Since  Free  Libraries  are  now  so  common  it  is  a  pity  that  more  is  not  done 
to  encourage  the  study  of  English. 
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^  PhyBical  drill  and  various  forma  of  gymnastics  foand  a  place  in  eight 
schools,  in  each  of  which  the  equipment  was  very  satisfactory.  It  was 
noticeable  that  the  inclusion  of  phvsical  drill  in  the  curriculum  frequently 
{(ave  a  fillip  to  regularity  of  attenoance,  while  in  more  than  one  school  the 
increased  enrolment  was  attributed  to  this  cause. 

"The  chief  thing  which  continues  to  hamper  progressive  work  in  the 
continuation  school  is  the  irregularity  of  the  attendance,  particularly  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  session,  when  the  days  begin  to  lengtnen  and  interest 
in  the  studies  b^ns  to  flag.  But  even  in  the  matter  of  attendance  some 
improvement  is  observable.  Entertainments  to  stimulate  regular 
attendance  are  less  common  than  they  were.  Occasionally  the  session 
closes  with  some  ei^oyable  social  function.  Of  much  more  value  is  the 
opening  of  the  session  with  a  gathering  at  which  the  priases  gained  in  the 

I»revious  session  are  distributed.  That  prizes,  generallyprocured  through 
ocal  subscription,  do  some  good  is  undeniable.  They  undoubtedly 
stimulate  competition,  and  consequently  regularity  of  attendance. 

"  School  Boards,  through  their  teachers,  are  as  yet  slow  to  grant  certifi- 
cates under  Articles  70  and  71.  This  is  short-sighted  policy,  as  a  consider- 
able number  of  pupils  fail  to  secure  enrolment  for  Division  11.  branches 
through  lack  of  qualification  under  Article  12 II.  (6).  However,  this  state  of 
matters  will  improve  as  the  need  of  such  certificates  becomes  more  and 
more  felt" 

Perth  {part), 

Mr.  Clark  reports : — 

"  The  past  year  has  witnessed  a  still  further  decrease  in  the  number  of  Mr.  Clark, 
continuation  classes.    Instruction  was  given  at  24  centres,  as  compared 
with  30  in  the  preceding  year.    Classes  under  Division  L  were   held 
at  9  centres  under  Division  II.  at  22,  under  Division  III.  at  2,  and  under 
Division  IV.  at  3. 

"  The  classes  in  Dressmaking,  Needlework,  and  Remaking  of  Garments 
UKkin  formed  the  main  attraction  at  Perth  Caledonian  Road  Public  School. 
Tne  enrolment  was  356,  477,  and  223  respectively.  There  was  a  danger  of 
these  classes  developing  into  glorified  Dorcas  meetings,  but  a  re-organisation 
has  been  effected  which  will  secure  that  the  educative  aim  is  more  promin- 
ently kept  in  view.  The  Cookery,  Laundry,  and  Millinery  classes  were  taken 
advantage  of  by  a  fairly  large  number  of  the  students.  The  industrial  classes 
are  an  undoubted  boon  to  the  community,  and  the  diligence  both  of  the 
teachers  and  of  the  students  is  worthy  of  high  praise.  It  is  matter  for  regret 
that  so  few  take  up  the  study  of  English. 

^  In  the  countiy  the  continuation  classes  are  manifestly  on  the  wane. 
But  for  the  grant  given  by  the  Technical  Education  Committee,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  tne  number  would  have  been  even  smaller.  The  reluctance  of 
Managers  to  burden  the  rates  with  the  expenses  of  continuation  class 
work,  and  the  heavier  demands  of  the  Code  in  respect  of  attendance  have 
contributed  to  the  gradual  decline.  With  regard  to  the  latter  factor  I  found 
that  some  teachers  nad  not  made  themselves  sufficiently  conversant  with  the 
Code  to  know  the  footnote  to  Article  6,  In  districts  where  the  classes  are 
mainly  composed  of  pupils  engaged  in  out-door  labour,  the  attendance 
begins  to  fall  off  as  the  days  lengtnen,  and  a  shortened  session  is  a  distinct 
advantage." 

Southei^n  Division  (Cookery  and  Laundry  Work). 

Miss  Crawford  reports : — 

''In  town  schools  the  classes  for  domestic  subjects  are- mainly  composed  jf^gg  Craw 
of  young  girlsj  whereas  in  the  village  and  rural  schools  older  pupils,  many  f^yr^^ 
of  them  married  women,  attend.    Many  of  these  classes  have  lately  been 
held  in  the  afternoon  at  an  hour  more  convenient  for  mothers  and  pupils 
from  a  distance  than  the  evening  hour. 

^*  Continuation  classes  for  domestic  subjects  prove  an  inestimable  boon 
in  many  wa^s.  Young  girls  no  doubt  are  often  attracted  to  them  by  the 
comfort  and  warmth  of  tne  class  room ;  but  to  many  they  afford  the  only 
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opportunity  of  acquiring  some  knowledge  in  the  preparation  and  cooking 
of  food,  previous  to  undertaking  the  responsibility  of  a  household.  In 
nuuky  instances,  also,  the  continuation  class  is  the  only  training  ground 
for  girls  entering  domestic  servica 

**The  short  courses  sanctioned  by  the  Department  and  carried  out  by 
the  Fife  County  Ck)uncil  during  the  past  year  proved  a  success.  The  pu^nk 
made  the  necessary  number  of  attendances  by  meeting  oftener  than  twice 
a  week.  This  privilege  afforded  a  unique  opportunity  to  many  women 
and  girls  enga^o^ed  in  rural  pursuits,  as  it  is  only  for  a  few  weeks  in  summer 
they  are  at  liberty  to  take  advanta^  of  any  class.  The  attendance 
throughout  the  course  was  well  maintained,  and  much  progress  was  noted 
on  two  successive  visits. 

"Laundry-work  has  not  proved  a  popular  subject  in  the  classes  ci  this 
division.  The  numbers  become  graauall^  smaUer  as  the  course  advances, 
and  either  the  class  collapses  or  it  is  earned  on  with  a  veiy  small  remnant 
of  pupils." 

CENTRAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

(Article  87.) 

Of  Central  Institutions  conducted  under  Article  87  of  the 
Continuation  Class  Code  there  are  in  the  Southern  Division 
three — the  Edinburgh  Heriot-Watt  College,  the  Edinburgh  and 
East  of  Scotland  College  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Leith  Nautical 
College.  Information  as  to  the  work  and  progress  of  these 
Institutions  during  the  past  session  is  furnished  in  the  Reports 
of  their  respective  authorities  which  are  printed  as  an  Appendix 
to  this  Report. 

Edinburgh        With  regard  to  the  Heriot-Watt  College  the  Report  furnished 
Heriot-Watt  by  the  College  Committee  ot  the  Heriot  Trust,  and  the  remarks 
College,        of  Dr.  Macnair  which  I  have  already  quoted,  make  clear,  I  think, 
the  following  points : — 

(1)  The  College  is  now  concentrating  attention  more  and  more 
upon  genuine  higher  technical  work.  This  policv  is  wise.  Much 
ot  the  work  which  the  College  formerly  dia,  and  which  it 
conferred  a  boon  on  the  community  by  doing,  can  now  be 
equally  well  done  in  outside  classes  conducted  under  Divisions 
I.  and  II.  of  the  Continuation  Class  Code. 

(2)  The  College  is  in  a  more  prosperous  state  than  ev^, 
notwithstanding  slight  fluctuations  in  numbers,  and  this 
prosperity  is  likely  to  be  increased  by  adherence  to  the  above- 
mentioned  policy. 

(3)  The  reputation  of  the  College  is  being  enhanced  by  the 
original  work  done  by  members  of  its  staff,  and  by  the  success  of 
its  former  students. 

Edinburgh        'i'^e  Edinburgh  and  East  of  Scotknd  College  of  Agriculture  is 
and  East  of  undergoing  rapid  and  very  extensive  development. 
Scotland  I  recently  had  the  pleasure  of  inspecting  the  premise  of  this 

A    '^tiure   ^^^^^?®    (^^>   George    Square,   Edinburgh)    as    enlarged    and 
gncu  ure.  jy^p^Qy^^j^     "pj^^  Governors  are   to  be  congratulated  upon  the 

convenient,  complete,  and  admirably  equipped  premises  which 

thev  now  possess. 
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The  Leith  Nautical  College  is  a  useful  and  prosperous  institu-  Leith  Nauti- 
tion.     It  continues  to  give  very  satisfactory  proof  of '  efficiency  <^^^^^®- 
in  its  special  line  of  work 

I  cannot  conclude  this  Report  without  expressing  my  great 
indebtedness  to  my  colleague  Mr.  Jamieson  tor  the  nelp  he  has 
afforded  me  in  the  preparation  of  it. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

My  Lords, 

Your  Lordships'  obedient  Servant, 

A.  E,  SCOUOAL. 
To  the  Bight  Honov/rcMe 

The  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Covmcil 
on  Education  in  Scotland. 
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General  Report /or  the  year  1905  &y  A.  R  Andrew,  Esq.,  M,A.. 
one  of  His  Majesty's  Chief  Inspectors^  on  ike  Continuatiok 
Classes  im  the  Western  Division  of  Scotland. 


Mr  Lords, 

I  have  the  honour  to  present  to  Your  Lordships  the  following 
General  Report  on  the  Continuation  Classes  in  the  Western 
Division  of  Scotland. 

L    Ordinary  Continuation  Classes. 
Divisions  L  II.  IIL  IV. 

A  consideration  of  the  reports  sent  in  by  the  various  District  Number  of 
Inspectors  shows  that  concentration  of  effort  and  the  completion  Centres, 
of  organisation,  rather  than  extension  of  the  field  of  operations, 
continue  to  mark  the  development  of  Continuation  Work  within 
the  Division.  The  only  increase  in  the  number  of  centres 
specifically  mentioned  is  reported  from  Dumfries  and  Gralloway 
District,  where  the  number  of  centres  is  now  27,  a  gratifying 
increase  of  6  as  compared  with  last  year. 

The  comparatively  insignificant  number  and  the  precarious  Rural 
existence  of  .the  Continuation  Classes  in  rural  districts  have  Districts, 
frequently  been  noticed  in  previous  reports,  and  are  again  com- 
mented on  by  several  Inspectors.  Some  of  the  causes  of  the 
decline  of  the  rural  Continuation  Schools  have  also  been  clearlv 
and  repeatedly  given,  and,  so  long  as  present  conditions  with 
regard  to  length  of  session,  classification  and  finance  continue, 
there  is  little  reason  to  expect  that  the  number  of  these  centres 
will  materially  increase.  The  chief  cause,  however,  of  this  decay 
is  one  which  is  emphasised  in  H.M.  Inspector  Mr.  Munro  Erasers 
report,  and  which  can  be  removed  only  by  a  more  enlightened 
public  opinion  in  the  districts  concerned.  Rural  School  Boards 
— and  this  is  the  cause  referred  to — do  not  realise  that  Continua- 
tion Class  work  is  an  integral  part  of  the  educational  system 
for  the  administration  of  which  they  are  responsible.  Were  this 
responsibility  duly  appreciated  by  the  School  Boards,  and 
enforced  by  the  public  opinion  of  their  constituents,  the  difficul- 
ties of  detail  mentioned  above  would  certainly,  if  not  easily,  hb 
overcome,  and  a  development  of  Continuation  Work,  corres- 
ponding to  that  which  has,  with  such  beneficial  oesults,  taken 
place  in  the  large  towns  and  populous  places,  might  be  seen  also 
m  the  rural  areas. 
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The  causes  which  have  led  to  the  almost  ooniplete 
extinction  of  Continuation  Classes  under  Catholic  manage- 
ment need  not  be  entered  on  here  ;  it  may  be  sufficient 
to  remark  that,  as  the  Catholic  population  is,  for  the  most  part, 
concentrated  in  the  urban  areas,  where,  at  the  present  moment, 
there  is  ample  provision  for  Continuatioa  Work  under  the  School 
Boards  and  other  local  authorities,  the  discontinuance  of  the 
Catholic  Continuation  Classes  is,  to  some  extent,  an  mstance,  or 
perhaps  a  result,  of  that  concentration  of  effort  and  progre^ve 
organisation  which  have  characterised  the  evolution  of  the 
Continuation  eystem,  and  which,  by  preventing  the  waste  of 
power  and  money  involved  in  the  unnecessary  multiplication 
of  centres,  have  so  greatly  conduced  to  its  efficiency. 

The  reports  from  the  Districts  bring  out  clearly  that  the  least 
satisfactory  part  of  the  system  is  Division  I.  Iliis  is  not  said 
with  reference  to  the  actual  efficiency  of  the  instruction,  but 
rather  from  the  standpoint  of  general  organisation.  For  the 
continued  presence  or  increasing  numbers  of  Division  I.  Classes 
implies  a  certain  want  of  effectiveness  in  the  work  of  the  Day 
Schools.  Division  L  is  the  place  of  the  "Exempt^"  of  the 
irregular  attender,  and  of  the  pupil  who,  from  whatever  cause, 
leaves  the  day-school  without  passing  through  the  full  course. 
"  Exemptions  "  there  will  always  be,  and  this  source  of  Division 
I.  classes  cannot,  therefore,  run  diy,  but  it  may  be  that  the 
causes,  among  which  irre^ar  attendance  is  chief,  which  lead  to 
slow  progress  and  final  exit  from  school  at  a  lower  stage  than  the 
Supplementary  Course,  will  gradually  disappear,  and  that  we 
shall,  in  consequence,  find  the  number  of  Division  I.  classes 
^adually  diminishing.  It  is  too  soon  to  say  that  a  movement 
m  this  direction  has  set  in,  but  one  notes  with  satis£a<!tion  that 
in  the  Renfrew  and  Ar^U  District  the  number  of  such  class^ 
is  stationary,  and  that,  in  the  (jla^ow  district,  the  need  for  them 
Lb  less  than  formerly ;  on  the  other  hand,  both  in  the  Govan  and 
Dumbarton,  and  in  the  Ayrshire  districts  it  appears  that  the 
number  of  these  classes  is  relatively  large. 

It  follows  from  the  fact  that  these  classes  are  intended  to 
supply  the  deficiencies  in  the  pupiFs  previous  educational 
opportunities  that  their  methods  and  programme  should,  as  far 
as  possible,  be  the  methods  and  programme  of  a  Supplementary 
Course.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  regard  to  English, 
and  more  attention  to  this  subject,  and  its  treatment  in  the 
spirit  and  with  the  aims  of  Schedule  V.  of  the  Day  School 
Code  have  been  strongly  urged  by  several  Inspectors, 

Classes  under  Division  IV.  are  not  numerous,  and,  as  ELM. 
Inspector  Mr.  J.  C.  Smith  verv  truly  observes,  are  of  unequal 
educational  value.  His  useful  suggestion  with  regard  to  the 
association  of  classes  in  Elocution  with  a  r^ular  course  in 
English  and  in  English  Phonetics  deserves  the  careful  consider- 
ation of  Managers  and  Teachers. 

The  main  body  of  Continuation  Class  work  is,  of  course,  to  be 
found  in  Divisions  II.  and  III.,  and,  as  H.M.   Inspector  Mr. 
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Young's  report  on  the  Division  IIL  (Technical  and  Art)  classes 
is  given  below  in  fuU,  the  rest  of  these  general  observations  will 
be  mainly  devoted  to  the  common  characteristics  of  the  Division 
IL  classes. 

One  leading  fact  about  this  Division  is  the  popularity  of  Popular 
certain  subjects  and  the  comparative  n^lect  of  othere.  it  is  subjects, 
generally  true  in  this  regard  tnat  the  most  popular  subjects  are 
uiose  of  most  utility,  in  the  sense  that  proficiency  in  them  at 
once  enhimces  the  monetary  value  of  the  student's  daily  labour. 
Mr.  W.  G.  Fraser,  H.M.  Inspector,  remarks  with  reference  to  the 
Continuation  Classes  in  Govan  and  Dumbarton,  that  ''the 
mainstay  of  the  Division  II.  Classes  is  the  young  man  or  woman 
who  wants  a  knowledge  of  Book-keeping  and  Shorthand  for 
professional  purposes,  and  the  women  who  ¥rish  to  learn  Dress- 
making and  kmdred  arts  for  business  or  perhaps  merely 
domestic  ends^'*  and  this  is  no  doubt  true  of  the  choice  of  subjects 
throughout  the  Division. 

That  instruction  in  such  subjects  is  a  true  function  of  the 
Continuation  Class  need  not  be  questioned,  but  the  most 
convinced  utilitarian  would  probably  admit  that  proficiency  in 
them  should  not  be  the  sole  aim ;  hence  it  is  to  be  r^etted  that 
the  popularity  of  such  subjects  is  accompanied  by  comparative 
neglect  of  such  an  important  means  of  general  culture  as  the 
study  of  English. 

There  are  still,  in  most  places,  a  good  many  pupils  who  attend  Instruction 
for  only  one  subject,  and,  though  it  is  mentioned  m  the  Ayrshire  in  "single 
report  only,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  wasteful  and  futile  (^^^^^.j^^i 
process  of  giving  one  session  only  to  subjects  such  as  Shorthand  Courges^^  ^ 
and  Book-keeping  is  not  uncommon  elsewhera  This  would  not 
happen  if  a  complete  Commercial  Course  were  drawn  up  and 
followed  bv  all  students  of  these  subjects.  An  excellent 
Commercial  Course  has  been  framed  by  the  Glasgow  School 
Board,  and  a  similar  three  years'  Course  has  been  recommended 
by  the  School  Boards  of  Paisley  and  Greenock,  where  many  pupils 
liave  begun  the  Course  prescribed;  in  Glasgow,  however,  the  avail- 
ablefiffurespoint  to  the  met  thatthe  course  is  notgenerallyfoUowed, 
and  tnat  there  is  a  want  of  co-ordination  between  the  different 
Commercial  Classes,  and  between  different  stages  of  Commercial 
subjects.  This  defect  might,  as  ILM.  Inspector  Mr.  J.  C.  Smith 
points  out,  be  to  some  extent  remedied  by  the  issue  of  "  Group  " 
Certificates  by  the  Managers.  The  classes  in  the  various  foreign 
languages  under  this  Division  are  often,  hke  the  Commercial 
Classes,  attended  for  the  sake  of  some  immediate  professional 
gain,  such  as  the  passing  of  an  Entrance  Examination,  or  the 
acquirement  of  a  language  for  business  correspondence,  and  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  for  these  ends  the  instruction  given  is 
of  great  benefit  to  the  students.  The  study  of  a  foreign  langua^^e, 
however,  is  beneficial  to  the  student  in  other  directions ;  his 
immediate  purpose  may  be  success  at  an  examination,  or  pro- 
motion in  his  office,  but  his  mastery  of  a  foreign  language,  if 
91931  3  D  3 
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it  brings  this,  brings  also  more  to  him,  for  it  is  a  means   of 
general  education  as  well  as  of  professional  advancement. 

The  Language  Classes  under  Division  II.  at  the  Glas^ow^ 
High  School  are  specialljr  commended  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Smith  ; 
Dr.  A.  D.  Thomson  mentions  the  success  of  the  French  and 
Genuan  classes  in  Dumfries  Academy  under  Division  IIL,  and 
Mr.  W.  G.  Fraser  records  the  (Act  that  in  Govan  and  Dumbarton 
these  classes  were  few  in  number  and  not  largely  attended. 

A  Commercial  Course  under  Division  III.  has  been  carried 
out  with  success  at  Dumfries  Academy,  and  Dr.  A.  D.  Thomson 
reports  in  favourable  terms  on  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers 
and  the  progress  of  the  students. 

Miss  Crawford,  Inspectress  of  cookery,  makes  special  reference 
to  the  classes  under  the  School  Board  of  Glasgow  for  Cookery, 
Hygiene,  and  Sick  Nursing.  The  number  of  uiese  classes  has 
increased,  the  attendance  has  been  very  satisfactory,  the  interest 
of  the  pupils  keen,  and  the  benefat  derived  certain.  The 
lectures  on  Hygiene  and  Sick  Nursing  were  admirably  given. 
The  syllabus  for  the  cookery  classes  in  the  Glasgow  schools  is 
a  uniform  one,  but  Miss  Crawford  thinks  that  a  syllabus  drawn 
up  by  the  teacher  herself,  in  view  of  the  special  needs  and 
circumstances  of  her  class,  is  to  be  preferred.  One  strong 
objection  to  such  uniformity  of  scheme  is  that  teachers  working 
under  it  lose  their  power  of  initiative,  and  tend  to  become  simply 
channels  by  which  a  series  of  formulae  is  conveyed  to  the  mincls 
of  the  students.  The  interest  of  both  teacher  and  student  very 
naturally  flags  under  such  conditions,  and  when  interest  decays 
efficiency  suffers.  Throughout  the  Division  Cookery  and 
Laundry  work  are,  on  the  whole,  very  successfully  taught 

A  short  summary,  omitting;  topics  already  dealt  ¥rith.  of  the 
Inspector's  report  on  the  Continuation  Classes  in  each  district  is 
appended. 

GLASGOW  DISTRICT  (No.  7). 

The  following  tabulated  statement  of  the  number  and  locality 
of  the  centres  in  this  district  may  be  of  interest : — 


Insular. 

Maryhill 
S.B. 

Glasgow 
S.B. 

Kotbesay 
S.B. 

R.C. 

Glasgow 
Y.M.aA. 

4 

1 

31 

2 

1 

3 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  figures  that  most  of  the  work  was 
done  by  the  School  Board  of  Glasgow,  and  the  remarks  which 
follow  apply  to  this  work  chiefly.  Mr.  Smith  supplies -material 
for  a  statistical  statement  which  shows  a  gratifying  increase  in 
the  numbers  enrolled  and  in  attendance.  The  decrease  in  the 
percentage  of  pupils  in  averse  attendance  is  not  so  satis£Eietory 
a  feature,  as  the  percentage  even  last  year  was  by  no  means  high. 
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Continuation  Classes  Under  Glasgow  School  Board. 


Year. 

Number 
on  Roll. 

Number  in 
Attendance. 

Number  of 
Teachers. 

Percentage  in 

average 
Attendance. 

"•  -             -       . 

Male. 

Female. 

1904 

ie,343 

12,784 

397 
432 

186 

77 

1905 

18,592 

14,155 

188 

76 

Difference 

+  2,249 

+  1,371 

+  35 

+  2 

-1 

In  the  work  of  Division  I.  a  very  satis&ictory  level  of  efficiency  Division  1. 
is  reached,  order  and  discipline  are  excellent,  and  form  a  striking  ' 
contrast  to  that  which  sometimes  prevailed  in  Evening  Schools 
of  the  older  type.  Continuous  works  for  class  reading,  and  the 
use  of  school  and  public  libraries  have  given  additional  interest 
to  the  teaching  of  English,  but  a  more  sptematic  treatment  of 
composition,  and  a  more  constant  relation  of  this  subject  to 
reading  still  require  to  be  insisted  on.  In  Arithmetic,  the  use  of 
obsolete  text  books,  poorly  adapted  to  everyday  commercial  and 
technical  practice,  is  deprecated,  and  a  less  formal  and  more 
interesting  treatment  ol  Geography  is  ur^ed.  On  educational 
grounds  the  teaching  of  History  in  this  Division  is  recommended, 
and,  as  in  English,  uie  scheme  and  method  of  instruction  in  this 
subject  should  be  modelled  on  those  of  a  well  arranged 
Supplementary  Course. 

The  remarks  on  English  and  Arithmetic  in  Division  I.  apply  Division  II. 
also  to  Division  II.  English  is  comparatively  neglected,  but 
where  it  has  been  taught  there  has  been  marked  improvement. 
The  teaching  of  French  has  profited  by  the  greater  attention 
given  to  the  oral  side  of  the  work.  The  most  popular  subjects 
are  (1)  those  taueht  in  the  Industri&l  Classes,  and  (2)  Book- 
keeping, Shorthand,  and  Commercial  Arithmetic. 

Mr.  Smith  cordially  recognises  the  interest  shown  in  the 
Continuation  Classes  by  the  members  of  the  School  Board,  and 
by  all  the  teaching  staff 

LANARKSHIRE  (No.  8). 

H.  M.  Inspector  Mr.  Harvey  observes  that  the  Continua-  Attendance, 
tion  Classes  do  their  part  well,  but  that  a  larger  number  of 
students  might  be  in  attendance.  He  speaks  of  the  great  benefit 
these  classes  have  been  to  many,  to  wnom  the  opportunity  of 
obtaining  the  requisite  knowledge  to  enable  them  to  fill  better 
positions  in  their  trade  or  profession  would  otherwise  have  been 
awanting.  Very  gratifying  progress  has  been  observed  at  the 
(K)ntinuation  centres  in  the  large  towns.     Mr.  Harvey  mentions 
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Cookery  particularly  the  interesting  classeB  in  Cookery  which  are  held  at 
^T^^*^^  some  of  tne  centres  in  his  district,  and  remarks  on  the  great 
JJ^}^^^"    interest  taken  in  the  Needlework  and  Dressmaking  classes 

^****^'  AYBSHIRE  (No.  9). 

H.  M.  Inspector  Mr.  Lobban  forwards  a  report  by  Mr. 
Henderson,  Sub-Inspector,  in  which  many  interesting  points 
are  discussed.  One  aisadvantage  to  which  some  of  the  classes 
are  subject  is  the  want  of  continuity ;  a  class  may  meet  and 
prosper  for  one  session,  and  may,  in  the  next,  disappear  altogether. 
There  is  good  order,  and  satisfactory  work  m  most  of  the 
Division  I.  Division  I.  classes,  but,  where  attendance  was  compulsory,  as  in 
the  case  of  conditionally  exempted  pupils,  the  attendance  was 
fluctuating,  the  numbers  dwindled,  and  the  classes  were  of  little 
value. 

Division  II.  In  the  classes  under  Division  II.  mucli  more  satisfactory  con- 
ditions prevail ;  here  there  is  good  discipline,  steady  application, 
and  a  desire  for  improvement ;  these  classes  accordingly  are  of 

ffreat  utilitv  and  distinct  benefit  to  the  pupils.  There  are  few 
anguage  classes :  Commercial  subjects  are  the  most  popular  for 
men.  Needlework  and  Dressmaking  for  women.  It  is  suggested 
that  Cookery  and  Laundry  Classes  would  give  a  more  valuable 
practical  training  for  women  than  Needlework  and  Dressmaking, 
auid  this  undoubtedly  is  the  case. 

DUMFRIES  AND  GALLOWAY  (No.  10). 

In  this  District  there  were  18  classes  imdor  Division  L,  21 
under  Division  II.,  2  under  Division  III.,  and  1  under  Division 
IV.  Dr.  A.  D.  Thomson,  H.M.  Inspector,  cfives  some  of  the  causes 
of  the  small  amount  of  Continuation  work  in  the  rural  districts. 
Ho  mentions  particularly  the  unwillingness  of  Managers  to  &ce 
the  necessar}'^  financial  outlay,  and,  in  some  of  the  larger  Ullages, 
the  unwillingness  of  teachers  to  undertake  the  duty. 

In  Division  I.,  Dr.  Thomson  notes  that  there  is  now  more 

{practical  work  in  Arithmetic,  and  that  mental  calculation  is  more 
i-equently  used.  He  i^jrees  with  Mr.  J.  C.  Smith  in  recommend- 
ing Historj'  as  a  suitable  subject  in  this  Division.  The  Com- 
mercial Subjects  here,  as  elsewhere,  had  the  largest  number  of 
Division  II.  students;  Cookery  classes  were  wefi  attended,  but 
the  Laundry  Classes  bad  few  pupils,  and  interest  in  the  work  was 
not  maintained.  The  study  ot  English  is  too  frequently  n^lected 
in  the  Division  II.  classes.  Under  Division  IV.  there  were  success- 
ful classes  in  Physical  Exercises  and  Drill  at  Dumfries  Academy. 

GOVAN  AND  DUMBARTON  (No.  11). 

H.M.  Inspector  Mr.  W.  G.  Eraser  deals  with  the  advantages  of 
a  more  complete  orafanisation  of  Commercial  Instruction.  He 
notes  that  in  this  District  there  is  no  distinct  and  svstematic 
Commercial  Course ;  such  a  Course  must  at  present  be  pieced 
together  out  of  the  various  classes  which  are  availabla 


Number  of 
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This  question  of  organisation  has  already  been  noticed,  but  it 
may  be  added  here  that  somethiti^  more  tnan  the  mere  elabora- 
tion, of  such  a  course  on  paper  is  evidently  necessary,  for  the 
excellent  Commercial  Course  of  the  Glasgow  School  Board  is 
"not  generally  followed."  The  suggestea  issue  of  "Group" 
Certificates  is  a  possible  remedy ;  but,  whatever  may  be  done  to 
advance  matters  in  this  respect,  it  should  be  regarded  as  a  fixed 
principle  in  arranging  classes  that  "  courses  "  and  not  "  subjects  " 
should  be  recommended  to  all  students  seeking  advice  in  the 
matter. 

In  this  District  there  were  a  few  classes  for  Languages  under  Divisions 
Division  III.,  but  these  were  not  largely  attendecL    Classes  ^^'  *°^  ^^• 
under  Division  IV.  were  held  for  Music^  Elocution  and  Physical 
Ti-aining. 

RENFREW  AND  ARGYLL  (No.  12). 

H.M.  Inspector,  Mr.  Munro  Fraser,  records  increased  activity  Continua 
in  Continuation  work  in  Renfrewshire.     This  is  especially  notice-  ^ioj^^'l^ 
able  in  Greenock  and  Paisley,  owing  to  the  liberality  of  the  Jhire."  ^^ 
School  Boards  in  supplying  the  demand  for  instruction  in  the 
scientific  principles  underlying  local  industries.     In  Argyllshire  Argyllshire, 
the  amount  of  work  done  snows  no  material  increase,  but  Cookery 
classes  have  been  established  at  two  new  centres. 

The  Division  I.  Classes  required  for  pupils  exempted  from  Day  Classes  for 
School  attendance  fulfil  their  purpose  with  only  fair  success,  p^®^      • 
Exempted  punils  often  leave  berore  the  end  of  the  session,  and      ^ 
thev  do  not  tate  their  studies  seriously.     A  remedy  for  this  would 
be  tor  the  Boards  to  grant  exemption  only  on  condition  of  a 
pupil  attending  &r  a  complete  session,  and  it  would  be  well  if 
they  should  rerase  to  grant  exemptions  during  the  currency  of  a 
winter  Continuation  Class  session,  for  it  is  not  fair  to  the  "^pupil 
to  allow  him  to  exchange  six  months  or  a  year  of  day  school 
instruction  for   a   few  weeks   in  a   Division   I.  Continuation 
Class. 

In  connection  with  his  Division  II.  classes  Mr.  Munro  Frasor  Ambulanoe 
remarks  on  the  absence  of  Ambulance  Classes  at  Paisley  and  Classes, 
Greenock,  where  thev  would  probably  be  very  useful,  and  their 
presence  at  places  where  they  are  less  required. 

Mr.  Munro  Fraser  thinks  there  is  room  for  a  larger  number  of  Navigation; 
Navigation  Classes  at  the  various  seaports.  Classes. 

The  influence  of  the  teachers'  own  personality  as  a  factor  in  Influence  of 
the  success  or  failure  of  a  Continuation  Class — a  point  also  *^®  Teacher 
noted  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Smith — is  given  as  partly  accounting  for  the  Oontinua- 
fact  that  Continuation  work  is  often  successful  at  one  place,  and  tiou  Classes, 
a  failure  at  another,  where  the  outward  circumstances  are  ap- 
parently quite  similar. 

Mr.  Munro  Fraser  desires  to  see  a  more  fruitful  study  of  English  §,*°4y  ^^ 
yji  Division  II.,  and  he  advocates  the  study  of  the  masterpieces  of  *^^"*^- 
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our  Uterature,  and  more  extended  Home  Reading,  agreeino^ 
practically  in  this  recommendation  with  those  who  wish  to  see 
this  subject  treated  both  in  Division  I.  and  in  Division  II.  on  the 
lines  of  a  good  Supplementary  Course. 

QENERAU 

General  The  general  conclusion  which  a  survey  of  the  whole  field  of 

CuDclusioiu.  Continuation  work  in  the  Western  Division  seems  to  justify  is, 
that  while  great  and  healthy  activitjr  is  displayed  in  all  the 
various  districts,  while  organisation  is  being  simplified  and 
completed,  and  while  the  general  efficiency  of  the  work  was 
probably  never  so  high  as  it  now  is,  there  still  remains  some- 
thmg  to  be  done — (1)  in  reducing  the  work  of  Division  I.  to  its 
natural  minimum ;  (2)  in  persuading  managers,  teachers  and 
students  that  a  "  Course  of  study  "  in  .Divisions  11.  and  III.  is 
the  only  satisfactory  means  of  real  progress ;  (3)  as  a  conse- 
quence of  this  in  encouraging  the  issue  of  '*  Group  "  certificates ; 
and  (4)  in  completing  the  co-ordination  of  the  work  of  the 
Continuation  Classes  ¥rith  that  of  the  Technical  Colleges  and 
Central  Institutions.  This  last  point  is  specially  dealt  with  bv 
H.M.I.  Mr.  F.  W.  Young,  to  whose  report  1  have  now  much 
pleasure  in  directing  Tour  Lordships'  attention, 

CONTINUATION  CLASSES. 
Science  and  Art. 

H.M.T.  J/»-.  The  organisation  of  evening  technical  studies  in  the  Western 
I.  W.  YiAiHff.  Division  continues  to  make  gwxl  progress  towards  completeness. 
At  several  new  centres  the  work  has  now  been  put  upon  the 
satis&ctory  basis  of  a  definite  and  well  ordered  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  such  subjects  as  Mechanical  Engineering,  Building 
Construction,  Shipbuilding,  Mining,  and  Drawing.  iTie  schook 
at  which  Industrial  and  Art  Courses  have  been  recognised  under 
Division  III.  are  as  follows : — 


DIVISION  IIL 
Tabulated  List  (Statistical)  of  Ckntrks. 


Ayr. 


Dambarton. 

Dumfries. 

Renfrew. 

Lanark. 

County.  Qlaagow. 

Qovan. 

2 

2 

3 

8* 

10 

7 

•  lY)cludin|f  (Mar^hill)  fossilpark, 


Total 


T  • 
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Ayrshibe.  Lanark — continued, 

Ardroaaan  Academy.  '  Glasgow-- 

Ayr  Academy.  Crookston  Street. 

Ayr  Smith's  Institution.  S?'^l\    , 

Irvine  Royal  Academy.  tPo       .^'t^j    . 

Kilmarnock  Academy.  J?^^  |j;reet,  Bridgeton. 

Kilmarnock  Science  and  Art  School.  J^®^?  ^«^: 

Napiershall. 

Dumbarton.  Petershill. 

1-^1.       «  ,     ,     •  r,  .  ,  Provanside. 

Dumbarton  School  of  Science  and  Whitehill. 

f\\A  ir^*  •  u  ni  J  V     u  Woodside. 

Old  Kilpatnck,  Clydebank.  Govan— 

U.Y.M.CA. 
Dumfries.  Bellahouston  Academy 

Annan,  Newbie.  5-!fk ^^^'  tt-  t, 

Dumfries  Academy.  KSnScent 

T  »^TAT>^  PoUockshields,  Albert  Road 

1.ANARK.  Strathbungo. 

Airdrie  Academy.  T>«^,™,-«r 
Coatbridge  Technical  School.  Renfrew 
Hamilton  Academy.  Greenock— 
Larkhall  Academy.  Technical  School 
Marvhill,  Possilpark.  Paisley- 
Motherwell,  Datziel  High  School.  Camphill. 
Shettleston,  AVellshot.  Paisley— 
Wishaw  Technical  School.  Technical  School. 

Dr.  Stewart  and  Mr.  A.  Cameron  Smith,  Junior  Inspectors  in  Dr^  Steward, 
this  Division,  report  favourably  oh  the  whole   regarding  the  Mr.  A.  C\ 
general  arrangements  and  methods  of  instruction  followed  in  Smith. 
the  Continuation  Classes  placed  in  their  charge.     Much  of  the 
former  overlapping  of  work  in  Mathematics,  Plane  and  Solid 
Geometry,  Machine   Construction,  and  Building  Construction 
has  now  been  in  great  measure  obviated.      Practical    Plane 
Geometry  still  survives  as  a  separate  study,  whereas,  if  the  best 
work  is  to  be  attained,  it  is  very  desirable  that  one  teacher 
should  give  the  instruction  in  all  the  branches  of  Mathematics. 

In  Engineering  there  is  a  tendency  to  the  premature  intro-  Engineering, 
duction  of  the  more  advanced  parts  of  the  more  technical 
subjects.  Excellent  drawings  are  often  made  from  dimensioned 
sketches  by  students  who  betray  considerable  weakness  in 
attacking  a  small  geometrical  problem  involving  a  knowledge  of 
principles.  Students  should  be  more  constantly  exercised  in  the 
application  of  Practical  Solid  Geometry  to  the  drawing  of 
machine  parts.  They  should  also  have  more  frequent  practice 
in  drawing  from  actual  examples  of  machine  details  than  is 
usually  the  case.  Similarly,  advanced  work  in  Applied  Mechanics 
and  Steam  is  discussed  without  an  adequate  foundation  having 
been  laid  in  experimental  instruction.  In  a  few  of  the  school 
where  the  requisite  practical  work  has  been  done  in  a  properly 
equipped  laboratory  the  results  have  been  very  creditable,  and  it 
has  been  greatly  appreciated  by  the  students. 

[     In  Building  Construction  diversity  of  method  has  been  less  Building 
marked  than  in  Enjgineerjifg,  fl,nd,  on  the  whole,  very  good  work  p>n8truc- 
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has  been  done.  The  time  now  devoted  to  Building  Drawing  is 
necessarily  limited  by  the  demands  of  the  other  branches  of  the 
course,  but  it  seems  a  reasonable  requirement  that  at  the  end  of  tbe 
second  session  of  study  a  student  should  be  able  to  show  a  com- 
pleted  working  drawing,  inked  in  and  coloured,  and  that  he 
should  also  produce  evidence  of  his  practical  acquaintance 
with  the  reproduction  of  drawings  on  tracing  cloth  and 
paper. 

Mining.  The  subject  of  Mining  has    now  been  put  upon  a  fairly 

effective  footing  at  centres  where  there  is  adequate  provision  for 
the  satis£Etctory  practical  treatment  of  the  branched  of  the  sub> 
ject  professed,  but  in  outlying  districts  more  is  often  attempted 
than  the  resources  of  the  scnool  justify.  Effective  measures  for  the 
co-ordinatiop  of  the  instruction  in  this  subject  are  still  required. 
The  rudiments  of  Mining  alone,  with  the  related  Practical  Mathe- 
matics and  Mechanical  Drawing,  should  continue  to  be  taken  in 
the  scliools  of  the  smaller  towns,  but  more  advanced  work  should 
only  be  arranged  for  at  centres  provided  with  the  requisite 
apparatus  and  laboratory  accommodation  for  satisfactory  experi- 
mental illustration.  Steps  towards  this  end  are  about  to  be 
taken  in  Ayrshire,  and  it  is  expected  that  this  example  may 
prove  in  its  working  out  worthy  of  being  followed  elsewhere. 

"Art  Classes  in  "  Art  Needlework  "  have  recently  sprung  up  at  some 

Needle-        few  of  the  larger  centres.     Mr.  Grigor,  who  was  giyen  charge  of 
work.  them  last  session,  reports  that  in  none  of  the  classes  seen  has 

the  scheme  of  instruction  been  carried  out  on  good  educational 
lines.  It  is  the  almost  generally  recognised  rule  for  )'oung 
women  to  enrol  with  the  definite  purpose  in  view  of  making 
some  article  or  another,  such  as  a  table  centre  or  a  cushion  cover. 
There  is  no  intention  of  working  through  the  course  laid  down, 
nor  indeed  does  this  appear  to  be  expected  of  them. 

"The  instructors  invariably  pi-ovide  diagrams  or  patterns.  These 
patterns  are  frequently  purchased  already  stamped  on  the  material  to 
be  used,  or  as  transfers.  Unfortunately  the  msgonty  of  the  instructors  do 
not  possess  art  qualifications.  They  are  ffood  needlewomen  and  teachers 
of  plain  and  fancv  sewing,  but  they  fail  entirely  to  realise  what  Art 
Ne^lework  involves.  In  supplying  patterns  to  pupils  they  very 
frequently  employ  naturalistic  torms,  i.e.,  direct  transcripts,  more  or  leas 
accurate,  from  nature,  ignorant  of  the  important  fact  that  all  goodomamoat 
is  conventional,  and  that  the  Art  they  ought  to  teach  lies  in  the  adaptation 
of  the  natural  or  other  form  in  a  manner  suited  to  the  material  and 
the  process  of  working. 

**  At  two  classes  in  the  East  End  of  Glasgow  the  students  are  in  great 
part  employed  during  the  dav  in  carpet  weaving  factories.  This  wcnrk 
trecmently  reouires  darning,  which  calls  for  skill  m  matching  colours  and 
in  the  use  of  tne  darning  needle.  ^  It  is  claimed  that  the  subject  is  of  value 
to  this  class  of  worker.  This  is  true,  but  the  value  of  the  instruction 
is  largely  lost,  as  the  method  of  carrying  out  the  scheme  makes  too  slight  a 
provision  for  colour  study,  and  leaves  the  selection  of  ezerciaea  to  the 
individual  pupil." 

In  view  of  all  this,  it  should  be  understood  that  for  recognition 
in  future  of  any  class  in  Art  Needlework  suitable  studies  in 
Drawing  and  Design  should  be  related  to  the  work  with  the  needle, 
and  the  teachers  should  be  qualified  to  show  their  students  how  to 
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adapt  particular  forms  to  certain  materials  and  purposes,  as  well 
as  to  give  a  thorough  training  in  the  various  processes  of  the 
handicraft. 

As  previously  reported  it  has  been  sought  to  bring  the  technical  Co-ordina- 
work  of  the  Glasgow  and  Govan  Continuation  Classes  into  closer  tinui^ion '^ 
relation  with  that  of  the  Glasgow  Technical  College.    A  little  classes  with 
difficulty  has,  however,  been  ex^rienced  in  carrving  through  the  Technical 
certification  of  students  as  sufficiently  qualified  by  their  studies  College. 
in  Continuation  Classes  to  take  advantage  of  the  more  advanced 
classes  at  the  College.    In  order  to  meet  this  difficulty  as  well  as 
the  reluctance  of  teachers  to  promote  the  transfer  of  their 
students,  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Boards  and  Collie,  acting 
upon  a  suggestion  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Scotch  Education  Appoint- 
Department,    recently  decided    to   secure  the  services  of  an  g®^*'  9*  ^ 
organiser  well  qualifiea  to  undertake  the  general  direction  of  the    'fi^^^®'- 
closes  in  industrial  subjects  under  the  Glasgow  and  Govan 
School  Boards,  and  the  unification  of  this  work  with  that  of  the 
Central  Institution.    This  appointment  has  now  been  made,  and 
the  organiser  has  already  entered  upon  his  duties.     It  is  under- 
stood from  the  nature  of  his  appointment  that  he  will  not  only 
deal  with  all  matters  concerning  the  instruction  of  artisans  in 
evening  classes,  sharing  with  the  principal  teacher  in  each  school 
the  responsibility  for  the    selection  of  students  qualified  by 
attendance  and  progress  to  proceed  to  the  Technical  College,  but 
that  he  will  also  rive  the  necessary  guidance  to  further  studies  on 
the  part  of  the  laos  within  the  College  itself    The  proper  sequence 
and  correlation  of  all  this  work  is  important  and  essential 

What  can  be  achieved  through  the  services  of  a  wise  and  Co-ordina- 
efficient  organiser  acting  in  full  co-operation  with  the  head  of  ^^^  of  Con- 
a  Central  Institution  is  well  illustrated  by  the  success  which  has  ^^^^i^'^ 
attended  the  relations  which  were  two  years  ago  established  oia^w^* 
between  the  Gla^ow  Continuation  Classes  in  Drawing  and  the  School 
Glasgow  School  of  Art    These  relations  are  now  on  an  entirely  of  Art. 
satismctory  basis.    The  work  under  the  scheme  agreed  upon 
has  been  carried  put  in  an  excellent  spirit,  and  the  results 
obtained  last  session  were  worthy  of  high  commendation.     At 
the  close  of  last  session  a  relativel}r  large  number  of  students  in 
Continuation  Classes  presented  for  inspection  works  of  sufficient 
merit  to  justify  promotion  to  the  School  of  Art.    It  is  very 
gratifying  to  report  that  the  work  and  progress  of  the  students 
who  were  advanced  last  year  from  the  different  centres  have 

E'ven  entire  satisfaction  to  the  headmaster  of  the  school  and 
s  staff. 

CENTRAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

Article  87. 

An  account  of  the  Continuation  work  of  the  Division  would  Four 
tiot  be  complete  without  notice  of  the  four  Central  Institutions  Central 
in  which  provision  is  made  for  canmng  Technical  Education  to  Institution*, 
its  most  advanced  stages.    Each  of  these  Institutions  provides 
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specially  for  the  completion  (in  a  sense)  of  certain  defimte 
courses  of  instniction  begun  in  the  ordinary  CSontinuatioD 
Classes.  Scientific,  Technical  and  Industrial  lines  of  study  find 
their  proper  culmination  in  the  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland 
Technical  College ;  the  Glasgow  School  of  Art  receives  the 
advanced  students  in  Art;  the  Glasgow  Athenaeum  Commercial 
College  should  be  the  centre  for  the  highest  stages  of  specialised 
preparation  for  Commerce ;  and  the  West  of  Scotland  Agri- 
cultural Collie  provides  Courses  of  aoplied  study  in  Affriculture^ 
Dairying,  Chemistry,  Botany,  Horticulture,  and  kindred  subjects. 

For  a  complete  estimate  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  work 
done  in  these  Central  Institutions  reference  should  be  made  to 
the  special  reports  fiirnished  by  the  respective  governing  bodies. 
These  are  printed  jus  appendices  to  this  report. 

One  of  the  leading  educational  events  of  the  year  has  been 
the  formal  opening  by  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  of  the  Glasgow 
and  West  of  Scotland  Technical  College.  The  long  and 
honourable  history  of  this  Institution,  formerly  known  as 
Anderson's  University,  its  splendid  list  of  alumniy  the 
munificence  of  its  past  and  present  benefactors,  the  extent  of  its 
achievements  in  building  and  in  teaching,  and  its  high  hopes  of 
continued  success  in  the  future,  were  all  alluded  to  by  the 
various  speakers  on  this  occasion. 

The  report  of  the  College  shows  continued  growth  and 
prosperity.  The  total  number  of  individual  students  has,  this 
year,  risen  from  4,701  to  5,020,  and  the  number  of  dav  students 
from  489  to  530.  The  Governors  point  to  the  fact  that  among 
their  students  were  118  Graduates  of  various  Universities  as 
showing  the  standard  of  attainment  reached  by  the  College. 

Certainly  no  one  present  at  the  opening  ceremony  who  saw 
the  size  of  the  building  and  the  apparent  completeness  of  its 
scientific  equipment  could  doubt  that  in  this  place  a  very  great 
work  in  Scottish  Education  is  being  done — a  work  whicn  must 
have  deep  and  permanent  effects  on  the  fjiture  prosperity  of 
Scotland. 

The  School  of  Art  continues  to  fulfil  its  high  function  in  the 
education  of  the  Division  with  much  efficiency.  Its  influence 
on  the  Drawing^  of  the  Primary  Schools  by  means  of  the  classes 
under  Art.  91  D,  and  by  the  institution  of  the  Public  School 
Teachers*  Drawing  Diploma  has  been  far-reaching ;  its  work  is 
co-ordinated  with  that  of  the  Higher  Grade  Schools  and  the 
Continuation  Classes ;  and  it  has  many  and  beneficial  relations 
with  all  that  affects  the  artistic  side  of  the  manufactures  and 
industries  of  the  West  of  Scotland. 

Joint-Schcol  The  co-ordination  of  the  two  great  Central  Institutions  for 
of  Archi-  the  teaching  of  the  Art  which  demands  for  its  true  exercise  not 
only  an  artistic  training  and  temperament,  but  also  a  knowledge 
of  the  sciences  which  deal  with  structures  and  materials,  has 
worked  satisfactorily,  and  the  School  of  Architecture  is  now 
fully  established. 


Special 
reports  in 
Appendix. 
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In  the  Athenaeum  Commercial    College  there  is  now  "  an  Athenaeum 
organised  Course    of  Commercial  Education    extending   over  ^{|"°®^^^^ 
four  sessions,  more  or  less,  and  embracing  English  and  Modem       ®^* 
Languages,  Arithmetic,  Book-keeping,  Shorthand,  and  Mercantile 
Law  or  Political  Economy,"  but  the  number  of  students  who 
take  the  Course  is  very  small,  and  until  this  state  of  matters  has 
been  altered  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  College  is   adequately 
realising  its  own  ideals. 

Such  subjects  as  Typewriting,  Shorthand  and  Book-keepinjg,  Number  of 
for  instance,  very  properly  form  part  of  a  course  of  instruction  m  Students 
a  Commercial  College,  but  they  ought  each  to  be  taken  in  due  ^,J^^ 
relation  and  proportion  to  the  other  elements  of  the  Course,  and 
not,  as  frequently  happens  here,  in  complete  or  partial  isolation 
from  everything  elsa 

It  must  therefore  be  regretfully  admitted  that,  though  the 
earnestness  of  the  Management,  and  the  zeal  of  the  staff  are 
undoubted,  the  expectation  expressed  in  last  year's  General  Re- 
port that  this  Course  would  be  an  important  element  in  the 
Commercial  Education  of  Glasgow  has  not  yet  been  fultiUed,  and 
there  does  not  seem  much  ground  for  hoping  that  it  will  be  so  in 
the  near  future. 

There  has,  this  year,  been  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  Decrease  in 
individual  students  from  1,188  to  1,124,  and  in  enrolments  from  Number  of 
1,743  to  1,641.  Students. 

The  numbers  enrolled  in  the  Day  and  Evening  Classes  of  the  West  of 
West  of  Scotland  Agricultural  College  show  this  year  a  gratifying  Scotland 
increase.     There  were  108  individual  students  as  compared  with  Agricultural 
79  in  Day  Classes,  and  81  as  compared  with  55  at  Evening  ^"®^®' 
Classes.    At  the  Dairy  School  held  at  Kilmarnock  the  enrolments 
were  215  as  compared  with  233. 

The  work  of  the  College  at  Local  Centres;  its  Agricultural 
Experiments,  and  its  Extension  Lectures,  as  well  as  its  xVdvisory 
ana  Analytical  Department  should  do  much  to  extend  and 
strengjbhen  the  knowledge  of  Agricultural  Science  throughout 
the  Division. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

My  Lords, 

Your  Lordships'  obedient  Servant, 

A.  R.  Andrew. 

To  tJie  Right  Honourable 
Tlie  Lords  of  tite  Committee  of  Council 
an  EdiLcation  in  Scotland. 
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General  Report  far  the  year  1905,  hy  J.  Botd,  Esq.,  one  of  His 
Majesties  Chief  InspectorSy  on  the  CoNrmuATiON  Glasses 
in  the  Northern  Division  of  Scotland. 


My  Lords, 

I  have  the  honour  to  submit  a  report  on  the  Continuation  CSasses 
in  the  Northern  Division  of  Scotland  for  the  year  1901-1905. 

The  general  arrangements  were  much  the  same  as  for  last  year, 
and  as  regards  details  there  is  little  to  state  which  has  not  appeared 
in  previous  reports. 

Among  the  many  satisfactory  features  of  the  reports  of  my  Teachers^ 
colleagues  is  the  unanimity  with  which  they  record  their  favourable  ^^^^k. 
impression  of  the  work  of  the  teachers.    Mr.  Philip's  Iremark  that 
they  fully  responded  to  the  call  made  on  their  energies,  although  in 
many  ctfses  it  made  no  light  addition  to  their  ordinary  day  school 
work,  expresses  the  general  opinion. 

The  attendance  ia  general  was  found  to  be  regular,  and  satisfac-  Attendance, 
torily  sustained  throughout  the  session.    Mr.  Robertson  writes 
that  the  pupils  took  as  a  rule  great  interest  in  their  work  and  kept 
up  a  good  attendance.    This  was  particularly  noticeable  in  classes  Saooess  of 
the  work  of  which  had  a  more  direct  bearing    on   the  special  practical 
occupations  of    the  pupils.     Mr.  Macdonald  has  h^d  the    same  ^^^^ 
experience.    He  has  been  specially  struck  with  the — 

•"  Capital  attendance  and  the  admirable  industry  at  weU  taught  rural 
classes  for  instruction  in  needlework." 

The  number  of  distinctly  rural  classes  was  last  session  again  Decrease  in 
smaller  than  could  be  wished.    Mr.  Robertson,  while  regretting  "i^n^^f  of 
this  decline  in  evening  effort  in  the  country  districts —  """^^  classes. 

**  Hails  with  much  satisfaction  the  reviving  custom  on  the  part  of  former  Revival  of 
pupils  of  returning  to  the  day  school  during  the  winter  months  and  parti-  an  old 
cipating  in  the  work  of  the  Supplementary  Course."  custom. 

He  also  remarks  that  in  his  district  very  few  pupils  leave  school 
before  attaining  the  legal  age  limit,  and  that,  in  consequence,  the 
stipulation  as  to  attendance  at  Continuation  Classes  that  accom- 
panies cases  of  exemption  is  seldom  applicable. 

Mr.  Muir  reports  that  there  was  no  Continuation  Class  in  the  No  rural 
strictly  rural  part  of  North  Forfar.    He  is  much  concerned  about  ^^^^  » 
the  disappearance  of  this  type  of  class,  for —  v^^ 

**  To  repeat,  to  rub  in,  to  supplement  the  work  of  a  day  school,  are  all  thiagii 
which  seem  to  be  more  required  in  rural  than  in  urban  districts." 
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With  a  view  to  encouraging  teachers  of  such  schooLs  to  nnderiitlce 
evening  work  he  pleads  for  the  continued  simplification  of  fonxis^ 
and  for  the  freedom  of  the  teacher.  Mr.  Muir,  in  concluding  Iiis 
report,  adds  his  testimony  to  that  of  those  who  are  opposed  t^o 
returning  tb^  fees  to  pupils  who  make  a  certain  percentage  of 
attendance. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  rural  classes  some  of  my  colleagues 
take  a  more  hopeful  view.    Mr.  Philip  notes — 

"  That  the  number  of  rural  centres  under  the  Code  is  increaainc  in  tiiis 
(Aberdeen)  district  as  the  possibility  of  a  shortened  session  is  becoming  knoivn 
to  Managers.  Several  new  centres  have  already  been  announced  for  tlie 
coming  session." 

lie  understands  that  a  regulation  has  been  made  by  the  County 
Committee  that  as  a  rule  no  subsidy  will  be  paid  to  any  class  not 
recognised  under  the  Code. 

Mr.  McKechnie  also  finds  that  the  reduction  of  the  length  of  the 
session  has  been  sanctioned  with  beneficial  results.  The  same 
Inspector,  speaking  of  the  great  difficulties  which  confront 
the  rural  Continuation  Classes,  deplores  the  too  frequent  absence 
of  a  body  of  public  opinion  to  support  the  teacher.  He  notes 
therefore,  with  special  satisfaction,  the  aid  afforded  at  BeUie  Public 
School  by  a  gentleman  of  the  neighbourhood  who  gave  a  series  of 
lectures  on  the  salmon — a  subject  of  special  interest  to  people 
living  near  the  Spey.  Banffshire,  it  may  be  noted,  takes  an 
honourable  place  in  the  number  of  its  Evening  Classes. 

Mr.  Macdonald,  who  reports  a  highly  gratifying  increase  of 
classes  in  his  district,  writes  an  interesting  account  of  the  Contin- 
uation Classes  in  South  Uist,  which  were  resumed  last  session  after 
an  interval  of  a  year  or  two.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  need 
for  these  classes.  The  knowledge  of  English  acquired  at  school 
is,  from  lack  of  use,  soon  partially  forgotten.  This  can  readily  be 
understood,  but — 

"  More  astonishing  is  the  widespread  inability  to  keep  simple  aooonnts 
accurately  and  clearly.  Every  islander  has  something  to  sell ;  he  seUs  to, 
and  buys  from,  the  same  dealer ;  and  it  would  appear  easy  for  him  to  keep 
the  necessary  simple  credit  and  debit  account.  Yet  there  is  convincing 
evidence  that  many  of  the  islanders  have  considerable  difficulty  in  saying 
on  which  side  the  balance  stands  at  any  particular  moment.  It  is  desirable, 
therefore,  that  there  should  be  at  least  i^o vision  for  instruction  in  IgngHiyh 
and  account  keeping." 

These  and  other  subjects,  such  as  Needlework,  Dravring,  and 
Navigation,  were  in  fact  taken  up  last  winter ;  but  the  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  Managers  to  limit  the  expenditure  to  the  obligatory 
minimum  led  to  overcrowding  of  classes  and  to  excessively  long 
class  meetings,  with  the  result  that  the  demands  made  on  the 
teachers  were  more  than  reasonable  in  view  of  their  work  in  the 
day  schools.  Mr.  Macdonald  would  welcome  the  revival  of  the 
classes  under  better  conditions,  but  fears  that  they  will  not  be 
re-opened  this  session. 
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In  Aberdeen  and  Dundee  much  progress  has  been  made  in  the  Larger 
due  co-ordmation  of  the  work  of  the  various  types  of  classes.    The  ^^o^trea. 
arrangement  of  classes  in  Aberdeen  is  specially  admirable.    The  Better  oo- 
opening  of  the  Central  Higher  Grade  School  has  led  to  a  re-arrange-  ordination 
ment  of  centres  for  the  new  session,  the  result  of  which  is  that  ?^  olMses 
there  are  now  three  separate  centres  for  Higher  Technical  Institute  ^  Aberdeen. 
vrork,  i.e.,  in  the  second  and  third  years  of  study.    In  this  connection 
tlie  following  synopsis  of  the  whole  scheme  for  the  City  of  Aberdeen  Synopsis. 
is  interesting  : — 

I. — ^Preparatory  and  Domestic  Sohools. 

I.  (a)— ^Constabulary  Classes. 

U. — ^Elementary  Technical  Institute  Schools  (First  Year*s  work  of  Com- 
mercial and  Industrial  Education). 

m.  (a) — ^Higher  Technical  Institute  School  for  Men  and  Women  (Second 
and  Third  Years  of  Literary  and  Commercial  Work). 

III.  (6) — Higher  Technical  Institute  for  Women  (various  stages  of  Domestic 
and  Technical  subjects). 

HI.  (c) — ^Higher  Technical  Institute  for  Men  (Second  and  Third  Years  of 
subjects  of  Science  and  Technology). 

IV. — ^Higher  Technical  College  (The  Central  Institution) : — ^Literary,  Com- 
mercial, Technical,  and  Art  Work  in  thehr  most  advanced  stages. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  enrolment  and  attendance  for 
the  month  of  November  of  last  session : — 


Summary  of 
attendance 
in  Aberdeen. 


SUMMARY  OF  ATTENDANCE  IN  ABERDEEN. 

Preparatory  and  Domes- 
tic Schools    -    -    - 

Elementary    Technical 
Institute  Schools    - 

Higher  Technical  Insti- 
tute for  Women  -    - 

Higher;  Technical  Insti- 
tute for  Men  -    -    - 

Totals  -    -    -    - 

Individ- 
uals 
Enrolled. 

Subject 
Enrol- 
ments. 

Reniain- 
Enrolled. 

Average 
Attend- 
ance. 

Percent- 
age of 
Absentees 

Number 

of 
Teachers. 

1,354 

1,549 

975 

1,210 

1,676 
3,062 
1,436 
2,563 

1,651 
2,978 
1,399 

2,472 

1,518 
2,758 
1,234 
2,246 

8*1 

7-4 

11-7 

91 

81 
79 
45 
69 

5,088 

8,737 

8,500 

7,756 

8-8 

274 

During  last  winter  a  class  in  Political  Economy  was  conducted  Class  of 
by  the  University  Lecturer,  and  had  a  very  successful  session.  Political 
The  special  classes  for  constables  were  taught,  as  formerly,  with  ^^^^^7- 
marked  zeal  and  abiUty.  ok^ 

In  Dundee  also,  considerable,  though  less  complete,  progress  Progress  in 
has  been  realised  in  the  organisation  of  the  Continuation  Classes.  I^undee. 
The  work  of  last  session  was  very  much  on  the  lines  followed  in 
recent  years,  but  for  the  current  session  the  School  Board  haa 
9193.  3  £ 
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adopted  several  important  changes  in  its  syllabus.     Mr.  Wattie 
reports  as  follows  : — 

**  Tho  oentral  idea  in  this  new  departure  ia  the  close  co-ordination  of  the 
whole  of  the  work  in  domestic  and  commercial  subjects,  which  will  commenoe 
in  the  smaller  preparatory  schools  and  continue  thereafter  in  the  advanced 
domestic  schools  in  the  one  case  and  in  the  other  in  the  Harris  and  Morgan 
Academies.  At  the  same  time  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Board  ih&t  instead 
Definite  ^^  taking  up  single  subjects,  the  pupils  shall  follow  definite  courses  of  study 

courses  of  ^^^  certificates  are  to  be  issued  by  the  Board  which  will  serve  as  paasports 
study  not  f^om  stage  to  stage  of  the  courses.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  course  of  time 
sinffle'sub-  ^^^  ^'^^  certificates  of  the  oentral  commercial  schools  may  come  to  be  so 
ieoto,  to  be  generally  recognised  as  to  put  the  Board  in  a  position  to  give  np  the  pfreseot 
taken.  C^  ^^  much  of  the  commercial  work  in  the  certificates  of  external  exam- 

ining bodies." 

During  the  session  the  basis  was  laid  for  a  substantial  improve- 
Woodwork,  nient  in  the  instruction  in  Woodwork.  The  unsatisfactory  pre- 
mises in  Balgay  Street  and  James  Street  have  been  replaced  by 
two  new  centres  in  Idff  Road  School  and  in  Crescent  Street,  and  a 
specially  qualified  superintendent  has  been  appointed  to  oi^ganise 
this  department  of  the  work. 

Glass  for  The  special  class/  under  Division  I.  of  the  Code,  for  policemen 

policemen  was  continued  at  the  Harris  Academy  and  did  a  very  good  session's 
m  the  Harris  ^Q^k. 

^"  While  the  improvement  in  organization  referred  to  above  is 
matter  for  great  satisfaction,  Mr.  Wattie  regrets  the  competition 
OverlappingJ  *^^  overlapping  in  the  case  of  the  preparatory  classes  of  the  Harris 
in  Dundee,  and  Morgan  Academies  and  of  those  of  the  Technical  Institute,  and 
Mr.  Ewen  calls  attention  to  the  same  point.  Since  their  reports 
were  written,  however,  a  satisfactory  arrangement  has  been  so  far 
arrived  at.  A  comprehensive  scheme  will  probably  be  embodied 
in  a  joint  syllabus,  so  that  the  technical  as  well  as  the  comm^cial 
student  will  be  able  to  see  his  whole  course  of  study  clearly  mapped 
out  before  him  from  the  beginning. 

Aberdeen  Reports  of  the  Aberdeen  Central  Institution  and  Dundee  Tech* 

and  Dundee  nical  Institute  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix.    With  regard  to 

Centeal         the  complaint  in  the  latter  of  the  inability  of  many  of  the  older 

Institutions.  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  j^^  classes,  who  have  extensive  practical  knowledge, 

to  transfer  their  thoughts  to  paper,  so  that  they  are  out-distan(^ 

in  the  examinations  by  the  mill  clerks  and  become  disheartened, 

it  is  natural  to  enquire  why  so  much  stress  is  laid  on  the  written 

examination.      The  practical  knowledge  should  be  an  important 

determining  factor  in  the  result. 

Mr.  EwerCs       Mr.  Ewen's  report  ofEers  so  many  suggestions  of  practical  utility 

Report  on     f^j  {^^^  arrangement  and  conduct  of  classes,  and  introduces  con- 

r^M^         siderations  of  such  importance,  that  I  propose  to  reproduce  it  in 

Apprentices'  full.     Special  attention,   however,  may  be  drawn  to  the  initial 

lack  of  statement  of  the  difficulties  resulting  from  that  lack  of  general 

general  education  which  impedes  many  apprentices  in   their  technical 

education  is  gtudies,  and  to  the  concluding  remarks  on  the  great  possibilities 

ahm    ance.  ^j  ^ggfui  co-operation  open  to  employers  of  labour  and  their 
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managers  in  connection  with  Continuation  Glasses.    In  referring  to 
the  inadequate  equipment  and  accommodation  for  experimental  Inadequate 
work  in  Aberdeen,  he  touches  upon  a  want  which  the  realisation  accommo- 
of  schemes  at  present  under  consideration  would  go  far  to  supply,  ^t^^?  "^ 
Mr.  Ewen  says  :—  Aberdeen. 

"  Teohnical  classes  and  courses  under  the  Continuation  Class  Code  are  Technical 
gradually  increasing  in  importance   throughout   the   Division.    Managers  classes, 
are  showing  greater  interest  than  formerly  in  their  continuation  work,  aud 
the  benefit  of  a  well  organised  course  of  instruction,  specially  arranged  to 
suit  the  requirements  of  a  particular  trade  or  group  of  trades,  now  appeals 
with  increasing  force  to  the  industrial  apprentice. 

"  In  most  of  the  larger  urban  centres  the  apprentices,  especially  those  Teohnical 
engaged  in  the  engineering  and  building  trade  3,  are  now  fairly  well  provided  courses  for 
with  suitable  technical  courses  of  instruction.     These  courses,  as  a  rule,  are  engineers 
well  taken  advantage  of,  especially  where  the  employers  take  an  interest  and  builders, 
in  their  success. 

**  The  organisation  of  these  classes  would  be  considerably   simplified   if  Variation  in 
some  minimum  standard  of  education  for  apprentices  were  introduced.     The  attainments 
vesy  great  variation  in  the  attainmeuts  of  the  pupils  enrolling  for  the  first  of  students, 
years  of  technical  courses  often  makes  the  arrangement  of  a  suitable  syllabus 
a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty.    Some  of  them  are  not  always  able  to 
express  themselves  clearly  or  to  employ  the  ordinary  arithmetical  processes 
with  any  degree  of  certainty.     For  such  pupils  as  these  a  preliminary  course  Preliminary 
including  English,  Arithmetic,  Free  Drawing  and  Woodwork  or  some  other  course  for 
form  of  manual  instruction  combined  with  scale  Drawing  and  Geometry,  backward 
should  be  provided,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  commence  the  first  year  students, 
of  the  technical  course  with  some  hope  of  following  it  intelligently. 

"  The  chief  difficulty  Ues  with  boys  who  leave  school  at  the  age  of  fourteen  Reasons  for 
and  spend  a  year  or  two  as  message  boys  before  being  appreutic^  to  a  trade,  backward- 
During  this  time,  if  they  are  not  attending  classes,  they  usually  contrive  ness. 
to  forget  much  of  what  they  learned  at  school,  so  that  when  they  come  to 
take  up  a  technical  course  after  starting  their  apprenticeship  they  find  them- 
selves unable  to  keep  up  with  the  work. 

"  Much  could  be  done  to  remedy  this  state  of  matters  by  teachers  of  sup-  The  remedy, 
plementary  and  other  senior  classes  encouraging  their  pupils  to  continue  their 
education  at  Continuation  Classes,  even  if  they  are  not  then  able  to  say  what  Continuation 
line  of  work  they  are  likely  to  follow.     If  the  obvious  advantages  of  this  pro-  of  general 
cedure  were  impressed  upon  the  pupils  as  they  are  leaving  school,  much  of  the  education, 
leakage  and  waste  of  valuable  time  which  te^es  place  at  this  point  might  be 
stopped  and  the  formation  of  habits  of  idleness  andnon-attendtmce  prevented. 

**  Industrial  courses  as  organised  at  most  centres  now  provide  a  fairly 
suitable  range  of  instruction  for  the  trade  apprentices  who  attend.    The 
need,  however,  for  some  experimental  work  in  these  courses  is  very  great,  ^eed  for 
and  in  all  cases  suitable  provision  for  this  side  of  the  work  shoidd  be  made,  experi- 
Such  branches  of  the  courses  as  applied  mechanics,  steam,  strength  of  mater-  i^ental  work 
ials,  and  so  on,  even  in  their  very  earliest  stages,  should  always  be  accom-  ^  industrial 
panied  by  experimental  work  on  the  pcurt  of  the  students ;    and  from  the  ooorses. 
first  year  onwards  the  experimental  side  of  practical  mathematics  also  should 
receive  due  attention.    Most  of  the  experimental  work  in  the  earlier  years  of 
these  industrial  courses  can  be  performed  quite  satisfactorily,  in  an  ordinary 
school  laboratory  with  some  additional  apparatus  specially  adapted  for 
technical  work. 

"The  comparative  simplicity  of  carrying  on  the  instruction  maiuly  by  Practical 
means  of  lectures,  class  illustrations,  and  black-board  work,  should  not  be  experiments, 
allowed  to  overshadow  the  undoubted  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  well  ^    _    , 
arranged  series  of  practical  experiments  bearing  definitely  on  the  subject.  ^  Mathe- 
In  practical  mathematics  and  mensuration,  for  instance,  the  practical  deter-  matics  and 
mination  of  length,  area,  and  volume,  as  well  as  other  measurements  should  Mensuratioo. 
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In  Applied      be  oarried  out.     Applied  mechanics  should  include  practical  experimenta 
Mechanics,      dealing  with  levers,  pulleys,  inclined  planes,  and  other  mechanical  contri- 
vances, leading  up    to  general  questions  of  work,  mechanical  advantage 
In  Steam.       &nd  efficiency.     Experiments  in  the  measurement  of  temperature  and  quan- 
tity of  heat,  the  determination  of  latent  and  specific  heats,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  laws  connecting  pressure,  volume,  and  temperature   of  a  gas 
should  accompany  the  instruction  in  steam.     Experiments  dealing  with  prea- 
In  Stren2th    ^^^^'  ^^istance,  the  balancing  of  forces,  stress,  and  strain,  should  be  carried 
of  Materials.  ^^  &long  with  the  study  of  strength  of  materials.     Other  branches  should  be 
similarly  treated,  full  advantage  being  taken  of  whatever  laboratory  accom- 
modation is  available  at  the  various  centres. 
Advanced  '*  More  elaborate  experimental  work,  such  as  should  form  part  of  the  moat 

experimental  advanced  instruction  in  these  technical  courses,  involving  the  use  of  testing 
work.  machines,  experimental  engines,  and  other  intricate  and  exp^tisive  apparatus, 

will  of  necessity  be  confined  to  the  better-equipped  central  institutions  and 
In  technical  technical  schools.  The  great  importance  of  this  work,  however,  points  all 
schools.  the  more  forcibly  to  the  need  for  the  closer  linking  up  of  the  centrid  instita- 

Its  import-  tion  with  the  different  continuation  classes,  especially  those  of  an  industrial 
once.  and  technical  nature,  within  its  sphere  of  influence. 

Central  '*  In  the  cities  of  Aberdeen  and  Dundee,  where  the  two  central  institutions 

Institutions,   in  the  Northern  Division  are  situated,  the  question  of  co-ordination  with 

Co-ordina-      ^^®  nearer  Continuation  Classes  has  already  received  much  attention.     In 

tion  Aberdeen  a  very  satisfactory  agreement  has  been  arrived  at  between  the 

In  Aberdeen  *u*''^orities  of  Robert  Gordon* s  College  and  the  Burgh  School  Board,  whereby 

'  apprentices  and  others  commence  their  courses  under  the   School    Board 

and  complete  them  as  students  of  the  central  institution  in  Gord(m's  College- 

This  system,  which  has  been  organised  with  great  care,  is  worldng  well,  sund 

Joint  ^^®  joint  syllabus  issued  by  the  Board  and  College  authorities  shows  clearly 

syllabus.         ^^®  P^^^  trom  the  most  elementary  instruction  under  the  Board  to  the  highest 

classes  in  the  College. 
Lack  of  "  The  accommodation  and  equipment  for  experimental  work  in  industrial 

provision  for  and  technical  courses  in  the  College  premises  is,  however,  far  from  sufficient, 
experimental  u^d  early  steps  should  be  taken  to  rectify  this.  The  joint  arrangements 
work  in  o.vo  working  so  successfully,  and  the  students  in  attendance  are  so  promising, 

Aberdeen.       that  the  provision  of  increased  accommodation  for  experimental  work  has 
now  become  a  matter  of  great  urgency.    The  best  methods  of  linking  up  the 
outl3ring  continuation  classes  with  the  College  should  be  considered  as  soon 
as  this  matter  has  been  dealt  with. 
Co-ordina-  "  In  Dundee  the  question  of  a  joint  agreement  between  the  Technical 

tion  in  Institute  Governors  and  the  Burgh  School  Board  is  not  quite  so  far  advanced, 

Dundee.  but  it  is  hoped  that  a  satisfactory  arrangement  will  be  arrived  at  before  next 

session,  and  that  a  joint  syllabus  embodying  the  whole  Dundee  continuation 
With  out-       work  will  then  be  drawn  up.    The  correlation  of  the  elementary  technical 
lying  centres,  work  done  at  the  nearer  outlying  centres,  such  as  Broughty  Ferry,  Monifieth, 
Carnoustie,  Newport,  and  Tayport,  with  the  more  advanced  instruction 
in  the  Technical  Institute  should  not  be  difficult  to  arrange  afterwards. 
Lack  of  "  Attention  has  already  been  called  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  Technical 

accommo-  Institute  premises  for  the  work  so  urgently  requiring  to  be  done  there.  It 
dation  ia  ^  deplorable  to  see  so  many  classrooms  and  laboratories  in  University  Ck)UegQ 
Dundee  standing  empty  in  the  evenings  while  the  work  in  the  Technical  Institute 

Technical       adjoining  is  so  badly  hampered  for  want  of  room.     Until  the  question  of  class 
Institute.        room  and  laboratory  accommodation  in  the  Technical  Institute  is  satisfac- 
torily solved,  the  organisation  of  the  general  work  will  always  remain  a 
matter  of  extreme  difficulty.     The  prosperity  of  Dundee  is  so  closely  bound 
Its  urgency.   ^P  ^  the  success  of  its  industries,  and  these  again  can  be  so  efficiently  aided 
by  sound  technical  instruction,  that  a  remedy  for  the  existing  state  of  matten 
shoidd  be  speedily  found. 
Co-operation      **  Much  can  be,  and  much  has  been,  done  by  the  various  educational  authori- 
•  of  employers,  ities  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  technical  and  other  dasses  under  their 
charge ;   but  without  some  definite  and  concerted  action  on  the  part  of  em- 
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ployers  and  others  interested  in  labour,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  reap  the 
full  benefit  of  the  contributions  derived  from  local  and  Imperial  sources 
for  the  purposes  of  technical  education.    There  are  many  forms  which  this 
co-operation    may  take,  such  as  the  payment   by  the  employers  of   their  Payment 
apprentices'  class  fees,  the  awarding  of  prizes  and  bursaries  to  their  most  of  ^©w- 
successful  students,  and  so  on ;  but  if,  in  addition,  some  general  understanding  Prizes  and 
could  be  arrived  at  whereby  regular  attendance  at  a  suitable  technical  course  bursaries, 
would  be  considered  as  much  a  condition  of  apprenticeship  as  the  ordinary  Conditions  of 
work  in  the  shops,  a  great  benefit  would  be  secured  to  all  concerned.     This  apprentice- 
system  is  now  being  very  successfully  carried  out  by  the  Great  North  of  ship. 
Scotland  Railway  (>>mpany  in  connection  with  t^eir  works  at  Inverurie.  System  at 
'Each  apprentice's  work  and  successes  at  the  technical  course  he  attends  Inverurie, 
should  be  recorded  on  his  apprenticeship  "lines"  to  emphasise  the  impor-  Endorsement 
tanoe  of  this  x>art  of  his  training,  and  to  increase  the  value  of  tia  "  lines*'  of  "  lines." 
both  to  himself  and  to  any  employer  who  may  desire  his  services  in    the 
future. 

"  But  even  if  regular  attendance  at  a  technical  course  were  not  made  an  Promotion, 
absolute  condition  of  apprenticeship,  some  definite  recognition  of  attendance  Tporease  of 
and  successes  would  be  a  great  advantage.     Promotion  in  the  works  and  wages, 
increase  of  wages  might  be  granted  to  the  most  successful  students,  and  Overtime, 
freedom  from  overtime  on  their  class  nights  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
secured  to  all. 

'*  The  more  interest  those  in  authority — employers,  managers,  foremen —  interest  of 
take  in  the  extra-mural  studies  of  their  apprentices,  the  more  will  the  appren-  employers 
tioes  appreciate  the  value,  not  only  of  these  studies,  but  of  their  industrial  in  technical 
training  in  the  workshop  as  welL     The  strengthening  of  the  tie  between  classes, 
the  workshop  and  the  technical  class  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  the  Tie  between 
apprentice,  the  journeyman,  the  employer,  and  the  nation,  for  our  industrial  workshop 
and  commercial  well-being  is  inseparably  bound  up  with  it.      Theory  and  and  class. 
practice  are  not  two  independent  things.     Each  is  the  necessary  complement  Theory  and 
of  the  other,  and  any  attempt  to  consider  them  apart  is  hostile  to  progress,      practice. 

"  The  appointment  of  employers,  managers,  and  others  directly  interested  Employers 
in  industry,  as  members  of  the  managing  bodies  of  technical  classes  should  as  class 
be  secured  wherever  possible,  and  their  practical  knowledge  of  the  local  managers, 
trade  conditions,  and  the  needs  of  their  apprentices,  should  be  regularly 
brought  to  bear  on  the  drawing  up  and  re-arranging  of  the  technical  syllabuses.  Their  valuo 
In  this  way  the  work  of   the   classes  can  be  kept  closely  in  touch  with 
the  actual  industrial  conditions  of  the  locality,  and  any  tendency  towards 
unrelated  diversions  removed." 

Miss  Crawf Old,  who  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  only  a  small  Miss 
number  of  the  Continuation  Classes  for  Cookery  and  Laundry  Crawford  .• 
Work,  makes   the  following  observations,  which  deserve  careful  ^P^^* 
attention : — 

"Cookery  is  still  the  popular  subject,  and  large  numbers  of  pupils  are 
attracted  to  the  classes  from  year  to  year.  The  general  nature  of  the  work 
is  satisfactory,  though  in  many  cases  improvement  is  still  needed. 

**  In  Aberdeen  district,  for  instance,  the  Cookery  lessons  are  distinctly  Aberdeen 
too  high-class.     Costly  material  is  used,  and  invariably  the  practical  lessons  cookery  is 
are  entirely  given  over  to  the  making  of  cakes  and  fancy  dishes.     An  idea  too  "  high> 
prevails  that  the  syllabus  should  only  be  followed  in  demonstration  lessons,  class." 
In  practice  lessons  the  pupils  are  allowed  to  choose  their  dishes,  and  their  Practice 
choice,  I  need  hardly  say,  is  usually  the  most  expensive  and  unwholesome  lessons, 
dishes.    The  principle  is  bad,  and  frequently  leads  to  much  discontent  among 
the  papik  and  very  indifferent  teaching.    The  work  demonstrated  by  the 
teacher  should^  as  a  rule,  be  carried  out  in  practice  by^the  individual  pupils, 
and  any  attem^)t  to  shirk  the  making  of  plain  dishes,  such  as  soups  and  stews, 
should  be  eradicated. 
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Dundee  **  In  a  fow  of  the  Dundee  classes,  the  material  sappUed  for  ptaotioe  wai 

insufficiency  far  too  Umited     The  handling  and  preparation  for  cooking  of  one  szuaII 
of  material.    piiH>*  of  meat  or  fish  to  every  four  or  six  pupih  can  hardly  be  cansidered 

individual  practice. 
Inverness.  **  In  Inverness,  the  Continuation  Classes  maintain  their  well  deserved  popu- 

larity, and  here  ample  practice  in  every  dish  in  the  Syllabus  is  affonkd  io 
cai'h  pupil. 
Laundry  **  The  Laundry  ( 'lasses  throughout  this  Division  usually  show  a  oonsider- 

classos.  n^^l^'  falling  of!  during  the  latter  part  of  the  session.     Either  the  work  is  too 

hard  for  many  of  the  pupils  fresh    from  a   day's  work  in  shops,    in  the 
factory,  or  at  home,  or  the  fashion  of  sending  out  the  family  washing  has  now 
become  so  common  that  young  women  do  not  wish  to  acquaint  themselves 
with  the  art  of  washing  and  dressing  linen. 
Teacher  of  *'Tho  te«c'hcr  of  a  Continuation  Laundry  class  requires  to  possess  a  con- 

laundry  siderabk)  amount  of  tact  in  handling  her  subject,  but  given  this  and  also 

work  in  favourable  conditions  under  which  to  conduct  her  class,  Laundiy  work  can 

Continuation  ^  made  a  popular,  interesting,  and  helpful  subject  of  instruction.*' 

CI  issos. 

This  report  would  be  incomplete  without  some  reference  to 

the  important  addition  to  the  Central  Institutions  for  technical 

College  of      studies,  in  the  Aberdeen  and  North  of  Scotland  College  of  Agri- 

/Vgriculturo.   culture. 

The  work  of  the  College  is  now  in  full  operation,  and  courses 

of  instruction  in  the  Central  Classes  have  been  arranged  for  the 

Various  lines  benefit  of  every  section  of  the  agricultural  community.    Various 

of  ^tudy.       avenues  are  open  to  those  who  desire  to  take  advantage  of  these 

classes. 

A  single  class,  or  a  combination  of  classes,  may  be  taken  by  any 
individual  on  payment  of  the  class  fee  and  the  University  Matricu- 
lation fee.  By  passing  the  class  examination  he  may  obtain  a 
class  certificate  certifying  his  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Otheis 
who  can  spare  the  time  for  a  more  prolonged  course  of  study  have, 
by  attending  the  necessary  classes  for  two  winter  sessions  of  five 
months  each  at  the  centre  in  Aberdeen,  the  opportunity  of  obtaining 
the  University  Diploma  in  Agriculture.  By  taking  a  longer  course 
for  three  winters,  students  may  prepare  themselves  for  the  National 
Diploma  in  Agriculture.  These  diplomas  have  an  obvious  value 
for  those  who  aspire  to  positions  as  land  agents,  factors  or 
stewards. 

For  those  who  desire  to  become  agricultural  teachers  or  specialists 
in  some  branch  of  Agricultural  Science  there  is  the  degree  of  B.Sc.  in 
Agriculture;  During  the  winter  there  is  also  an  evening  course  in 
Agricultural  Chemistry  and  a  day  course  of  four  weeks'  duration  of 
the  most  practical  kind.  The  latter  is  specially  intended  for 
farmers,  and  will  deal  only  with  matters  which  can  be  put  into 
immediate  practice.  A  very  gratifying  desire  to  take  advantage 
of  this  four  weeks'  course  during  the  current  session  has  been  dis- 
played. Anexcellent  class  of  men  has  come  forward,  and  already  over 
a  hundred  prospective  students  have  been  enrolled.  Undoubtedly 
this  desirable  result  is  largely  the  outcome  of  the  extension  lectoies 
which  have  been  given  during  the  past  year  in  the  six  contributing 


Class 
Certificate. 


University 
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Agriculture. 
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Diploma 


B.So.Degree. 
S[x)cial 
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Special  day 
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Extension 
ieotures. 
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counties  (Aberdeen,  Banff,  Kincardine,  Moray,  Inverness,  Ross  and 
Cromarty).  488  lectures  were  delivered,  and  the  attendance 
reached  the  high  total  of  23,512 — an  average  of  48  at  each  lecture. 

At  the  Central  Classes  held  in  the  Marischal  College,  there  are  Central 
42  students  this  session.  Classee  in 

Af  ftrischftl 
To  bring  the  College  into  still  closer  touch  with  the  farming  coUoge 

population,    local  committees  have  been  formed  in  the  counties  Buildings, 
named  above.    Their  function  will  be  to  advise  the  Governors  with  AdvlBory 
regard  to  the  choice  of  centres  for  experiments,  the  nature  of  the  Committeoe. 
experiments,  extension  lectures,  and  similar  matters. 

Further  details  of  the  work  of  Session  1904-1905  will  be  found  Pull  Report 
in  the  Appendix.  in  Appendix. 

I  desire  to  express  my  obligations  to  my  colleague,  Mr.  Lamb, 
for  his  valuable  help  in  the  preparation  of  this  report. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 
My  Lords. 
Your  Lordships'  obedient  Servant, 

dToHN  Boyd. 
To  the  Right  Honourable 

The  Lords  of  the'CommiUee  of  GounoH 
on  Education  in  Scotland. 
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CONTINUATION    CLASSES. 

Session  1904-1905. 


SUBJECTS    OP    INSTRUCTION. 


DIVISION    I. 


The  students  in  this  Division  were  instructed  in  English — readings 
spelling  and  composition;  Arithmetic,  and  one  or  more  of  the 
following : — Drawing,  History,  Geography,  Nature  Knowledge :  and  for 
girls,  Needlework,  Cookery,  Laundry  Work. 

DIVISION  II. 

Symbols  used  in  Table  1  (page  712),  to  designate  Subjects  or 
Courses.  In  this  Division  the  Subjects  have  been  grouped  under  tho 
various  Subheads  of  Article  14  of  the  Continuation  Class  Code. 


Subject. 

tr 

Subject. 

Sym- 
bol. 

Subhead  A. 

English 

Geography           

History 

Life  and  Duties  of  tho  Citizen 

Literature           

Political  Economy 

Subhead  B. 

French 

Gaelic        

German 

Greek        

e. 

i: 

c. 
1. 
P- 

g- 
gr. 

Subhead  B. 

Latin       

Spanish 

Subhead  C. 

Book-keeping 

Business  Procedure     . . 
Commercial  Arithmetic 
Commercial  Correspondence.. 
Commercial  French     . . 
Commercial  Geography 
Commercial  German    . . 

Handwriting 

Shorthand          

Typewriting 

1. 

8. 

b. 
p. 

a. 
c. 
f. 

g- 
gn. 
w. 

8. 
t. 

9193. 


3F 
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Division  II — continued. 


Subject. 


Subhead  D. 


Art  

Art  (Pupil  TeaoherB*  Course) 


Subhead  E. 


Sjm- 
boL 


Algebra     

DynamicH  or  Mechanic^ 

Oeometry 

Mathematics 
Menfluration 


Subhead  F. 

Botany 

Cheraistry  

Experimental  Science  . . 
Experimental    Science     (Pupil 
Teachers'  Course) 

Ideology 

Hygiene 

London  University  B.  So.  Course 
Magnetism  and  Electricity 

Metallurgy  

Nature  Knowledge 

Physics 

Physiography 

Physiology  

Zoology 


Subhead  G  (a). 

Mechanical  Dra>\ing     . . 
Practical  Geometry 
Practical  Mathematics 
Technical  Arithmetic    . . 


Aip^t) 


d. 

«?• 
m. 
mn. 


8. 

s(p.^)I 

K- 
h. 
bs. 
m. 
mc. 
n. 


pi. 


Subject. 


Sym- 
bol. 


iL 


Subhead  6  (b). 

Agriculture       

Applied  Mechanics 

Boiiermaking     . . 

Bookbinding 

Brickwork  and  Maaonry 

Building  Construction . . 

Civil  Engineering 

Electrical  Industries    . . 

Engineering 

Horticulture 

Iron  and  Steel  Manufacture 

Machine  Construction 

Mining 

Nautical  Astronomy    . . 

Naval  Architecture 

Navigation 

Painter's  Work , 

Plumbing 

Spinning . . 

Statics     . . 

Steam 

Surveying 

Typography 

W  eaving 


me. 
b- 
bb. 
br. 
be 
c 
el. 
e. 
h. 
i. 

mc. 
mi. 
as. 
na. 
n. 
pa- 
P- 
sp, 

St. 

s. 

sn. 
t. 
w. 


Subhead  H. 

Ambulance        a. 

Breadmaking     . .  b. 

Cardboard  Modelling  . .  cm. 

(^'Ookery c 

Dressmaking d. 

Household  or  DomesticEconomy  e. 

Ironwork  or  Metalwork        ..  i. 

Laundry  work    . .                   ...  1. 

Millinery            m. 

Needlework       n. 

Sick  Nursing     . .                   . .  s. 

Tailor  Cutting t. 

Woodwork         w. 


DIVISION      III. 


Course. 

Sym- 
bol. 

Cou»e.                     >i^r 

Art            

Commercial 

Domestic 

English 

a. 
c 
d. 
e. 

Industrial           '      i. 

Language          1. 

Mathematical '    m. 

Science s. 
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DIVISION  IV. 


Sabject. 

'^: 

Subject. 

Sym- 
bol. 

Elodu^n 

Music        

Photography       

Physical  Exercises 

in. 
ph. 
p. 

Kepousa^  Work 

Swimming          

Woodcarving 

r. 

sw. 
wc. 
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CENTRAL  IKSTITIJTIOirS  COKDUCTED  UKDEB 
ARTICLE  87  OF  THE  CONTINTJATION  CLASS  CODE. 


Reports  received  by  the  Department  from  the  authorities  of 
the  undermentioned  ten  institutions  as  to  the  operations  of  each 
Institution  during  the  Session  1904-1905,  together  with  Special 
Reports  on  the  work  of  yarious  institutions  by  Examiners 
nominated  for  this  purpose  by  the  Department 

PAGE. 

I.    Aberdeen  and  North  of  Scotland  CoUege  of 

Agriculture 768 

n.    Aberdeen  Gordon's  CJoUege  and  Gray's  School 

of  Art 771 

III,    Dundee  Technical  Institute    -        .        -        .        776 

lY.    Edinburgh  and  East  of  Scotland  College  of 

Agriculture 778 

V.  Edinburgh  Heriot-Watt  Collie      ...  781 

VL  Gla^ow  and  West  of  Scotland  Technical  College  786 

VII.  Glasgow  Athenaeum  Commercial  College         -  800 

VIII.  Glasgow  School  of  Art 802 

IX.  Leith  Nautical  CoUege 808 

X-  The  West  of  Scotland  Agricultural  College      -  809 


XL    Special  Reports 813 


Further  detailed  information  may  be  found  in  the  various 
Calendars  and  Reports  issued  by  the  Governors  of  these 
Institutions. 
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HEFORTS  BEGEIVED  BY  THE  DEFARTHENT  ON 
THE  WORK  OF  THE  SESSION  1904-1905.  ' 


I. — Aberdeen    and  North  of    Scotland   College    ok 

AORICULTURE. 


In  the  year  189G,  a  department  of  Agriculture  was  established  in  the 
University  of  Aberdeen  under  ^e  control  and  management  of  a  body 
known  as  the  Joint  Committee  on  Education  in  Agriculture  composed  of 
representatives  appointed  by  the  University  Court,  the  Town  Coondl  of 
Aberdeen,  and  a  tew  of  the  County  Councils  in  the  North  East  of  Sootiand. 
who  contributed  towards  the  support  of  the  department  These  local 
contributions  were  supplemented  oy  an  annual  grant  from  the  Scotch 
Education  Uepaitment 

The  Agricultural  department  was  very  successful  in  the  work  which  it 
was  able  to  undertake  as  far  as  the  funds  at  its  disposal  permitted,  but  that 
work  was  necessarily  to  a  large  extent  confined  to  the  training  of  students 
for  the  Dec[ree  of  fi.Sc.  in  Agriculture,  the  Univ^sity  Diplomtk  and  the 
National  Diploma  in  Agriculture.  With  the  assistance  of  the  Hi^^iland 
and  Agricultural  Society,  a  certain  amount  of  important  researdi  work  was 
also  undertaken  and  a  few  short  courses  were  given  by  the  lecturers  in  the 
department  under  the  auspices  of  the  Technical  Education  Committees  in 
the  neighbouring  counties. 

The  Scotch  Education  Department^  however,  intimated  to  the 
Agricultural  department  in  1903  that,  although  sensible  of  the  value 
of  the  instruction  ffiven  in  the  university  olaases^  and  although 
appreciating  to  the  full  the  importance  of  the  special  research  work  sd  far 
as  It  went,  they  were  of  opinion  that  the  Agricultural  department  had  not 
succeeded  in  bringing  home  to  the  agricultural  community  in  the 
Northern  Counties  the  results  of  agricultural  investifiations  to  the  exteot 
that  had  been  acoomplished  by  the  corresponding  institutions  in  the  ScHith 
of  Scotland.  They  therefore  intimated  that  grants  in  aid  of  A^cultaral 
Education  at  Aberdeen  on  the  then  existing  basis  wpuld  cease  as  at 
3l0t  March,  1904 ;  that  henceforth  grants  would  be  made  only  to 
institutions  which  could  be  placed  under  Article  87  of  the  OontinuatioD 
Class  Code  ;  and  that  in  order  to  a  participation  in  such  grants,  it 
was  necessary  to  establish  a  central  college  of  agriculture  on  the  lines  of 
those  already  established  at  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow. 

The  Agricultural  department  therefore  took  the  matter  up  and  framed  a 
new  constitution  with  the  view  of  placing  the  college,  when  established, 
more  directly  under  the  control  of  gentlemen  in  the  associated  Counties, 
who  would  be  receded  as  the  natural  representatives  of  agricult4ual 
interests  as  distinguished  from  the  interests  of  the  University. 

The  proposal  to  establish  the  college^  with  a  draft  of  the  proponed 
constitution,  was  submitted  for  the  oonsideraticm  of  the  Councik  of  the 
whole  ot  the  northern  Uounties  and  Burghs,  and  as  promises  of  substantial 
financial  support  to  the  sdieme  were  received  from  the  counties  of 
Aberdeen.  Banff,  Kincardine,  Morav,  and  Boes  and  Cromarty,  and  the 
burjB^hs  of  Aberdeen,  Banchory,  Turriff,  and  Huntly,  as  well  as  the 
University  of  Aberdeen,  the  college  was  dulv  established  with  the  object 
of  developing  throughout  the  North  of  Scotumd,  education  and  leWrth 
in  Agriculture,  Forestry,  and  allied  subjects. 
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CONSULUNO  Ck>liHITTBSS. 


Shortly  after  the  establishment  of  the  college,  it  became  apparent  to  the 
Governors  that  its  success  depended  to  a  very  large  extent  upon  the 
interest  taken  in  its  work  by  the  representatives  of  the  subscribing 
authorities,  and  by  practical  a^culturists  in  the  district,  and  accordingly 
these  authorities  were  asked  to  appoint  sub-committees  who  might  be 
available  for  consultation,  more  particularly  with  rezard  to  the  extension 
lecturing  by  the  members  of  the  college  staff,  and  the  experimental  and 
research  work  desired  in  particular  localities. 

The  Qovemors  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  state  that  committees  of 
practical  farmers  have  oeen  appointed  in  every  district  for  this  purposcL 
and  that  daring  the  past  season,  these  committees  have  been  most  helpfol 
to  the  college. 

To  enable  the  €k>vemors  to  extend  the  benefits  of  the  college  to  the 
outlying  district  of  Ross  and  Cromarty,  and  the  North,  a  subsidiary  centre 
was  instituted  with  its  headquarters  at  Dingwall,  under  the  charge  of  a 
highly  skilled  lecturer  and  organiser.  A  local  committee  was  also  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  directing  and  advising  the  organiser  as  to  the  work  to  be 
undertaken  by  him  in  the  district,  and  the  Governors  are  pleased  to  be 
able  to  state  that  the  work  carried  on  in  Boss  and  Cromarty  during  last 
year  has  been  very  highly  commended  by  prominent  agriculturists  in  the 
district 

Centbal  Classes. 

The  work  formerly  carried  on  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Education  in 
Agriculture  in  the  central  classes  at  Marischal  College  was  taken  over  by 
the  new  governing  body,  a  reorganised  staff  of  lecturers  appointed,  and  the 
classes  suitably  ecjuioped  and  provided  with  apparatus.  The  course  of 
study  was  also  revisea  and  the  number  of  lectures  m  several  of  the  subjects 
increased,  with  the  view  of  providing  fuller  and  more  efficient  instruction 
for  pupils  attending  the  several  courses.  These  courses  are  (1)  a  three- 
years*  course  of  instruction  for  the  B.Sc.  Degree  in  Agriculture  and  the 
National  Diploma,  and  (2)  a  two-years'  course  for  the  University  Diploma 
in  Agriculture. 

Durinj^  the  past  session  thirty-four  students  attended  the  central  classes, 
midcing  in  all  131  class  enrolments).  The  conduct,  attendance,  and  progress 
of  the  students  were  reported  by  the  staff  as  entirely  satisfactory.  At  the 
cioee  of  the  examinations,  five  students  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  Degree 
of  B.Sc.  (Agr.)  and  four  tne  University  Diploma.  Five  students  from  the 
college  entered  for  the  examination  for  the  first  part  of  the  National 
Diploma  in  Agriculture  and  four  of  these  passed. 

Animal  Husbandry. 

The  important  place  which  the  breeding,  rearing,  and  feeding  of  farm 
live  stock  occupies  in  the  North  of  Scotland,  suggested  the  institution  of 
stock-judging  classes  for  students  attending  the  central  classes,  with  the 
aim  in  view  of  familiarising  them  with  the  best  types  of  cattle,  horses,  and 
sheep.  For  this  purpose  Saturday  excursions  were  taken  to  the  most 
important  studs  and  herds^  and  several  visits  were  also  made  to  the  local 
auction  marts.  Comparatively  few  even  of  the  sons  of  farmers  who  join 
the  college  classes  have  any  real  training  in  the  science  of  stock-judging. 
It  is  therefore  necessary  at  the  beginning  of  the  session  for  the  students  to 
attend  one  or  more  of  these  demonstrations.  The  modus  operandi  is  that 
the  lecturer  in  Veterinary  Hygiene  who  supervises  the  work  of  these  classes 
and  the  sfjecial  demonstrators  appointed  for  the  purpose,  explain  to  the 
students  with  the  aid  of  typical  examples  the  features  and  characteristics 
of  such  classes  of  stock  as  are  under  inspectioiL  Some  of  the  more  expert 
students  are  then  asked  to  undertake  the  duties  of  a^Uudicating,  when  they 
place  the  stock  in  ihid  order  of  merit  and  explain  in  the  presence  of  the 
special  judges  the  grounds  upon  which  their  decisions  are  based.    These 
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demonatratioiis  are  continued  antil  the  students  get  a  fair  grasp  of  tbe 
subject,  when  a  competition  is  entered  upon  for  prizes  presented  by  a  local 
gentleman  interestea  in  the  rearing  of  stock. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  college  work  which  has  raised  greater  interest 
among  the  pupils  or  commended  itself  more  to  practical  agriculturists  than 
the  instruction  given  in  these  stockjudging  classes,  and  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  Governors  to  carry  them  on  next  session  on  even  a  larger  scale  than 
was  possible  during  the  past  session. 

Extension  Wobk. 

The  comprehensive  scheme  of  extension  lectures  provided  for  the  Oounties 
and  Burghs  contributing  to  the  college  during  the  winter  of  1904-05  aroused 
keen  interest  in  the  work  of  the  college.  Throughout  the  six  contsibutinff 
Counties  (Aberdeen,  Banff,  Kincardine,  Moray,- Inverness,  and  Ross  aM 
Cromarty)  488  lectures  were  delivered  during  the  session  with  a  total 
attendance  of  23,513  persons,  being  an  avera^  of  48  at  each  lecture.  Hie 
work  had  the  support  of  all  classes  of  the  agncultural  copimunity,  including 
land-owners,  large  and  small  farmers,  and  &rm  labourers. 

The  subjects  dealt  with  included  Agriculture,  A|pricultural  CSiemistiy, 
Veterinary  Hygiene^  Land  Surveying,  Ihdrying,  and  Botany  and  Zoology  m 
BO  far  as  these  subjects  affect  Agriculture.  To  attend  these  lectures  those 
interested  came  from  distances  of  from  four  to  eight  miles,  and  were  regular 
in  their  attendance  and  closely  attentive  to  the  lecturers. 

One  of  the  chief  advantages  of  these  extension  courses  consiste  in  the 
opportunity  which  they  offer  of  creating  and  fostering  an  interest  in  the 
science  of  Agriculture,  by  bringing  the  results  of  the  latest  experiments 
and  research  work  under  the  notice  of  the  farmers  in  even  the  most  remote 
districts.  These  lectures  also  prepare  the  way  for  the  Governors  providing 
more  extended  courses  of  instruction  in  the  form  of  Farmers'  Four  Weeks 
Courses,  which  the  Qovemors  intend  to  institute  at  Aberdeen,  and  event- 
vaJly  if  necessary  at  other  convenient  centres  throughout  the  coU^e  area. 
The  instruction  which  has  already  been  ffiven  has  been  productive  of  stood 
results  and  in  manv  cases  the  Oovemors  nave  been  assured  that  the  methods 
recommended  by  the  lecturers  will  be  the  means  of  inducing  farmers  to 
adopt  more  scientific  and  economical  methods  of  farming. 

Experiments. 

The  cc^ege  took  over  certain  experimente  that  were  being  carried  on  by 
the  Agricultural  department  and  during  the  year  there  have  been  published 
two  Hnlletins — No.  1  being  a  Report  on  Turnip  Experiments,  and  No.  S  a 
Report  on  the  comparative  merito  of  varieties  or  Oats.  An  extensive  scheme 
of  experiments  of  field  trials  was  approved  of  by  the  Qovemors  at  various 
centres  throughout  the  college  area,  and  these  are  in  course  of  being  ooa- 
ducted  by  the  lecturer  on  Agriculture  and  the  lecturer  on  Agricmtural 
Chemistry.  The  Governors  had  in  view,  when  they  authorised  the  canrving 
out  of  so  many  experiments  during  the  current  year  that  they  coola  be 
turned  to  account  for  demonstration  purposes,  giving  the  extension 
lecturers  an  opportunity^  with  the  aid  of  object  lessons,  of  showing  the 
farmers  approved  and  scientific  methods  of  manuring,  cropping;  sdecting 
seeds,  ACy  and  of  encouraging  them  to  undertake  field  experiments  on  their 
own  account.  A  provisional  arrangement  with  the  Inveness-G^iire  Ooonty 
Council  allowed  the  Governors  to  include  that  County  in  the  iq[)here  A 
their  operations  and  to  conduct  a  series  of  experimente  for  behoof  of  the 
crofter  population  in  the  Highlands,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  both  instruc- 
tive ana  helpful. 

Dairyino. 

Dairying  in  the  North  of  Scotland  has  not  had  the  attention  which  it  has 
received  in  districto  where  Dairy  Farming  is  the  main-staar  of  Agricultuie. 
Newer  and  more  improved  methods  have  no  doubt  made  progrses  upon 
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holdings  of  considerable  size  where  dairying  has  been  resorted  to  as  likely 
to  be  more  pn^table  than  the  cultivation  of  crops  and  the  rearing  and 
feeding  of  stock,  but  among  the  smaller  tenants  and  crofters,  dairy  science 
has  for  the  most  part  been  entirely  neglected,  and  it  is  felt  that  there  is 
great  need  in  such  cases  for  itinerant  courses  on  dairying.  The  same  also 
applies  to  ooultr^^-keeping,  which  should  ultimately  prove  useful  to  that 
section  of  tne  agricultural  oommunit^r  which  has  to  depend  on  the  smaller 
products  of  the  farm  for  their  livinflL  The  classes  which  lAve  been 
conducted  during  the  session  in  the  Counties  of  Aberdeen,  Kincardine, 
Roes  and  Cromarty,  have  been  satisfactorily  attended  and  the  work  of  the 
Instructress  has  been  well  spoken  of. 

Advisory  Woek. 

Fanners  resident  within  the  counties  contributing  to  the  college 
have  largely  availed  themselves  of  the  offer  which  the  Governors  made  of 
advice  and  assistance  on  points  affecting  tillage,  the  treatment  of  plant 
diseases,  the  testing  of  farm  seeds  as  to  purity  and  fertility,  and  on  many 
matters  regarding  feeding  stuffs  and  manures.  In  the  course  of  the  year 
an  arrangement  has  also  been  made  wherebjr  farmers  may,  for  a  merely 
nominal  fee,  have  mUk  tested  so  as  to  determine  the  amount  of  butter  fat 
which  it  contains. 


XL— Aberdeen  Gordon's  C!olleo£  and  Gray's  School  of  Art. 


(Repoet  by  the  Head  Master.) 

The  Central  Institution  includes  the  Day  Glasses  m  the  School  of  Art 
and  the  Evening  Classes  in  the  School  of  Art,  combined  with  the  advanced 
Evening  Classes  in  Gordon's  College,  and  ia  conducted  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  a  Special  Minute  under  Article  87  of  the  Continuation  Class 
Code.  In  consequence  of  the  arrangement  come  to  in  June,  1903,  witli 
the  Scotch  Education  Department  and  the  School  Ikuird  of  Aberdeen,  as 
to  cfurrving  on  the  Evening  Classes  of  the  city  on  a  common  plan.  Elemen- 
tary Classes  in  Commerce,  Science,  and  Art  are  provided  for  m  the  Board's 
SchoobL  and  Intermediate  Classes  in  Gordon's  College  and  the  High 
School  tor  Girls.  For  all  these  the  School  Board  undertake  responsibilitv, 
while  the  Governors  become  Managers  of  a  school  devoting  itself  entirely 
to  the  advanced  stages  of  Literature,  Commerce,  Science,  and  Art. 

I.— Day  Classes— Gray's  School  of  Art. 

Three  yean  ago  a  scheme  of  reorganisation  was  adopted  for  these  classes, 
whereby  the  course  of  study  was  to  extend  over  four  years,  the  average 
length  of  session  being  not  less  than  forty  weeks  (exclusive  of  vacations; 
of  thirty  hours  per  week.  NMurally  the  reorganisation  has  become  only 
partially  effective  at  this  date,  and  for  session  1904-5  the  students  were 
grouped  in  three  classes— Firsts  Second,  and  Third  Years— with  a  few  more 
advanced  students  attending  for  the  study  of  Life  Drawing,  Modelling  and 
Design. 

The  number  of  students  takmg  the  work  of  the  first  year,  wholly  or 
partially,  during  session  1904-5  was  17,  of  the  second  year  17,  and  of  the 
third  year  27--a  total  of  61,  as  compared  with  54  in  the  previous  session, 
while  84  were  taking  the  full  Diploma  course,  as  compared  with  17  in  the 
previous  session.  At  the  close  of  the  session  Certificates  were  awarded  to 
students  who  fulfilled  the  conditions  of  attendance  and  progress.    At  the 
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beginning  of  last  sesuon  Arthnr  E.  F^yn^  A.R.C.A^  took  cfaaige  of  the 
departments  of  Design  and  Modelling,  and  the  development  of  these  de- 
partments has  been  already  very  marked.  Mr.  Walton's  soAgestioa  as  to 
the  extension  of  time  for  Life  work  has  been  carried  out,  and  the  aoqnire- 
meot  of  additional  accommodation  for  Modelling  has  been  of  great  advant- 
age. It  has  now  been  fonnd  possible  to  give  effect  to  a  farther  suggesikm 
made  by  Mr.  Walton,  that  an  extra  master  should  be  appointed  to  the  de- 
partments of  Life  and  Fainting.  John  M.  Aiken^  AlB.C.A«,  a  former 
distinguished  pupil  of  tiie  Sdiml,  has  been  iq^fpointed  for  the  purpose 
specified.  In  December  last  both  Day  and  Evemng  CUisses  of  the  School 
were  visited  at  the  desire  of  the  Scotch  Education  Department  by 
Pittendrigh  Mac^ivray,  Esq.,  R.&A«,  who  gave  special  attention  to  the 
work  done  in  Modelling  and  Architecture.  His  exceedingly  snggestivtr 
report  will  prove  very  helpful  His  strong  plea  for  the  development  of 
Sculpture  in  a  city  with  the  special  charactenstics  of  Aberdeen  has  been 
so  far  met  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Sidney  Boyes,  a  distinguished 
student  of  the  Roval  CoU^j^  of  Art,  to  take  charge  of  that  department  of 
the  School.  Mr.  Macgillivra/s  emphatic  opinions  as  to  the  principles  thaX 
ought  to  underlie  all  the  work  ot  the  Art  School  will  receive,  as  they 
merit,  the  most  careful  consideration. 

As  showing  the  fine  spirit  that  prevaUs  in  the  School,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  ei^ht  of  the  more  advanced  students  spent  part  of  we  sommer 
vacation  woiking  in  museums  in  Lond<A. 

An  event  of  special  interest  to  the  Art  School  has  been  the  opening  of 
the  Sculpture  Gallery  in  the  building  adjacent  to  the  Art  School,  and 
connected  with  it  by  a  covered  archway.  Students  have  free  access  to  the 
Galley,  with  permission  to  work  there.  The  Gktlleiy  not  merely  affords 
fresh  facilities  for  study,  but  is  a  powerful  factor  in  spreading  a  heahhy 
interest  in  Art  education  generally. 


IL^EvENiKG  Classib^-Gordon's  Collboe  akd  Gray's  School  of  Ast. 

The  main  principle  underlying  the  organisation  of  these  cksses  is  to 
provide  courses  of  study  directljr  related  to  the  principal  branches  of 
industry  and  commerce  carried  on  in  the  City  of  Aberdeen,  and  <»dv  those 
students  are  admitted  who  have  riassed  8uc<^ssfully  through  the  elemen- 
tal^ and  intermediate  stages  of  their  subjects,  or  who  have  attained  such 
proficiency  in  Secondary  (Day)  Schools  as  qualifies  them  to  take  advantage 
of  the  advanced  work  of  evening  classes.  In  addition  to  oommercial 
courses,  the  following  industrial  courses  have  been  established:— Mechanical 
Engineers,  Electrical  Engineers,  Civil  Engineers,  Architects,  Builders,  Naval 
Architects,  Stonecutters,  Wood  Carvera.  Painters  and  Decorators,  Litho- 
graphers and  Engravers,  Plumbers,  Chemists,  Cabinetmakers,  with,  in 
addition,  a  Pure  Art  Course  for  general  students.  There  have  also  been 
established  Saturday  classes  as  follows : — Painting  for  general  students,  and 
Classes  in  Drawing  and  Experimental  Science  for  teachers  and  pnpil 
teachers  in  Elementary  Day  Schoola  The  total  enrolment  for  Evming 
and  Saturday  Classes  was  840.  The  average  attendance  for  November  was 
788,  for  December  636,  for  January  650,  for  February  615— «  distinct  rise 
from  the  previous  session  both  in  enrolments  and  in  average  attendance.  At 
the  close  of  the  session  Certificates  were  awarded  to  students  who  had 
satisfied  the  conditions  of  attendance  and  progress.  The  Certificates  bear 
the  stamp  of  the  Scotch  Education  Department,  and  are  of  two  grades- 
first  and  second  class— according  to  the  proticiencv  of  the  student  The 
Teachers'  classes  in  Experimental  Science  and  Drawing  were  specially 
examined  by  ofi&cers  of  the  Department. 

The  Summer  session  Art  Classes  opened  on  April  16th,  and  continued 
for  ten  weeks.  The  subjects  were  Nature  Study  and  Outdoor  Sketchiagt 
Design  (Granite  Cutters),  Design  (Painters),  Lettering,  Landscape  Painting, 
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Drawing,  and  Painting  from  Life.    186  students  were  enrolled,  and  the 
attendance  was  remarEably  good. 

In  general  terms  it  may  be  said  that  the  efforts  of  the  Qovemors  to 
meet  the  demand  for  advanced  technical  instruction  within  the  district 
have  been  crowned  with  a  ffratifying  measure  of  success— the  most  pleas- 
ing feature  of  that  success  being  the  obviously  keen  appreciation  of  the 
students.  It  would  be  idle  to  assume,  however,  Uiat  the  state  of  technical 
education  in  Aberdeen  is  all  that  can  be  desired.  Much  remains  to  be 
done  in  providing  building  and  equipment.  Mr.  Macgillivray  suggests  the 
extension  of  the  Art  School,  with  the  special  view  of  affording  proper 
opportunities  for  the  study  and  practice  of  Architecture  and  Sculpture. 
The  need  for  such  an  extension  has  long  been  manifest.  Equallv  pressing 
is  the  need  for  a  new  building  where  advanced  students  may  in  both  Day 
and  Evening  Classes  devote  themselves  exclusively  for  a  time  to  study. 
This  refers  m  particular  to  the  various  branches  of  Engineering. 

A  further  desideratum  is  a  much  closer  and  heartier  co-o)>eration 
between  the  managers  of  such  a  school  and  employers.  Something  has 
been  already  dona  The  Association  of  Civil  Engmeers  and  the  Societv  of 
Architects  have  taken  special  interest  both  in  the  arrangement  of  their 
respective  courses  of  study  and  in  the  attendance  of  apprentices  at  the 
classes.  The  support  thus  given  by  employers  and  Associations  is  already 
yielding  so  |;ood  results  as  to  encourage  the  hope  that  much  more  may  be 
done  in  this  direction.  Without  the  active  co-operation  of  employers 
with  educational  authorities,  technical  instruction,  whether  in  Day  or 
Evening  Classes,  must  languish. 

Gray's  School  of  Art. 


Day  Classes. 


Curriculum. 

First  Year. 

1.  Nature  Study,  with  Outdoor  Sketching      -        -  12  hours  per  week. 

2.  Drawing  and  Shading 5  „ 

3.  Geometry     -  1  hour  per  week 

4.  Modelling 6  hours  per  week 

5.  Painting -        -  6  „ 

Total       -       -        -       -  30  hours  per  week. 

Second  Year, 

1.  Nature  Study,  with  Outdoor  Sketching       -        -         4  hours  per  week. 

2.  Design  (Study  of) 4  „ 

3.  Historic  Art 2  „ 

4.  Modelling 6  „ 

5.  Painting 6  „ 

6.  Drawing  from  Antique 4  „ 

7   Drawing  from  Life 4  „ 

Total       •        -        -        -  30  hours  per  week. 

Third  Year. 

1.  Drawing  from  Life 4  hours  per  week. 

2.  Painting  from  Life 4  „ 

3.  Drawing  from  Antique 4  „ 

4.  Modelling  from  Antique  and  Life  (Head)    -       -         8  „ 

5.  Painting  Still  Life,  ) 

_    .      or  \ 10 

Design  J 

Total       -       -       -       -  30  hours  per  week. 
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Qoedon'b  Ck>LLBas  and  Gray's  School  or  A«t. 


Eyxnixo  CLAsasa 

CowM  or  iMlnietioii.  Bn£a 

I.  Ck>lUaBBOIAI.  Ck>UB8BB 82 

IL  iNDUsrmiAL  Coubsib  : 

1.  Mechanical  Snginaera 136 

S.  Electrical  Engineen S3 

3.  Civil  Engineen 62 

4.  Architects 40 

5.  Boilden  -               52 

6.  Naval  Architects X3 

7.  StonecntterB ---66 

8.  Wood  Oarven 16 

9.  Pinters  and  Decorators -  S9 

10.  Plumbers-       ...               -       -        •       .       .  7 

11.  Cabinetmi^ers- XI 

IS.  Lithographers  and  Engravers  (included  under  Pure  Art)  — 


m.  Pure  Art 


162 


IV.  Saturday  Classbb. 

Assistant  and  Certificated  Teachers 50 

Pupil  Teacher 33 

Painting 17 

V.  Summer  Sbssiow— (Art). 

Nature  Study 42 

Design  (Decorators) ]0 

„      (Stonecutters) 19 

Lettering 51 

Landscape  Drawing >  ]  I 

Painting  fpom  Life  (Head) 13 

Painting  from  Still  Life       .......  9 

(a)  Commercial  Courses  (Fourth  Year  of  0>urses). 

SubJecU  of  luttnictloo.  Hgwp* 

1.  Arithmetic  and  Algebra  1 

2.  Book-keeping 1 

3.  Commercial  History  and  Geography  -        .        .        .        .  1 

4.  English      --^ 2 

6.  French       -        -* 2 

6.  Cferman     -  2 

7.  Latin 2 

8.  Shorthand 2 


{b)  Industrial  Courses  (Advanced  Stages  of  Science  and  Art). 

Applied  Mechanics ..4 

Architecture  (Design) *       ^l 

«  .„t»     ^    (History) if 

Building  (Construction % 

Caqientey  and  Joinery 4 
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SabJMfei  of  iDAtnicttoii  ^wZi^ 

Design   - 4 

„      (Fbinters) 6 

„      (Stonecutters) 8 

„      (Cabinetmakers)-        .  .       -        .        .  4 

Drawing  from  Antique 8 

Drawing  from  Life 14 

Electric  Lighting -        1 

Gteology  and  Mineralogy        -  1 

Geodesy 1 

Magnetism  and  Electricity 2 

Machine  Design -       4 

Modelling 18 

„        (Life) 4 

Nature  Study 16 

Naval  Architecture 2 

Practical  Mathematics 4 

Practical(jleometry 2 

Plumbers' Work    -       - 2^ 

Steam    ..------  -       .       4 

Structures      •----.        -^--3 

Telegn^phy 1 

Satubday  Classes. 

Riinting 2 

Pupil  Teachers'  Drawing  Classes 4 

Teachers' Drawing  Class       -       -       -       -  .       .       3 

Teachers' Science  Class  -       -.---..       3 

Pupil  Ttajckeri  Classes  were  continued  till  middle  of  June. 

SuMMEB  Session — (Art). 

Nature  Study  and  Outdoor  Sketching  -       -       -       -       .       4 

Design  (Stonecutters) 4 

„      (Painters) 4 

Lettering       --- 4 

Drawing  and  Painting  from  Life 4 

Painting  from  Still  Life-       -       -       -       -  -        -       2 

Landscape  Pointing Two  Afternoons 


Individual  Students.  • 


(a)  Gray's  School  of  Art  : 

Day  Classes 62 

{b)  Gordon's  College  and  Gray's  School  of  Art: 

Evening  Classes 697 

(e)   Gray's  School  of  AH: 

Summer  Se8sion(Evening) 126 

Total    •        -    776 
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in. — ^Dundee  TscfENicAL  Institutb. 


The  Managers  of  the  Technical  Institute,  Dundee,  beg  to  lay  before  My 
Lords  of  the  Education  Department  the  following  report  of  the  wotk 
done  in  the  classes  under  their  control  during  the  Session  which  ended  on 
3l8t  July,  1906 : 

The  number  of  individual  students  enrolled  was  1021,  being  17  more 
than  attended  during  the  previous  Session.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
women  who  attendedf  classes  in  Art,  Botany,  and  Telegraphy,  the  students 
were  artisans  pursuing  definite  courses  suited  to  their  trades. 

As  was  the  case  in  previous  years,  nearly  one  half  of  the  students  were 
engaged  in  some  branch  of  Engineering ;  they  were:  engine  fittera,  draughts- 
men, mill-mechanics,  electriou  engineers,  and  men  engaged  in  the  ship 
yards.  Aoproximately  one  quarter  of  the  whole  belonged  to  the  Building 
"  ^eluding  joiner! 


trades,  including  joiners,  masons,  plumbers,  painty  cabinet  makers  aM 
architects.  Over  150  were  men  from  the  jute  mills,  and  the  remainder 
were  art  students,  druggists,  naval  architects  and  telegraphists. 

With  so  lurge  an  attendance  of  engineers,  we  were  able  to  have  special 
classes  covering  a  four  years'  course,  in  which  each  student  was  ao 
engineer.  It  was  therefore  possible  from  the  verv  start  to  nve  each 
subject  an  engineering  bias :  in  Mensuration  and  Practical  Matnematica, 
in  QeometricalDrawing  and  Solid  Geometry  and  in  Technical  Sketching,  the 
problems  and  examples  were  made  to  deal  with  engineering  details  and 
workshop  processes,  and  these  auxiliary  subjects  beoune  a  very  efficient 
support  to  the  more  strictly  Engineering  Classes  in  Machine  Construction, 
Mechanics  and  Steam. 

For  the  past  year  or  two  we  have  been  laying  the  foundations  of  a  oourse 
of  work  for  electrical  engineers,  and  this  Session  we  had  about  100  men 
attending  the  Electrical  Classes.  A  first  year's  general  course  in  Magnetism 
and  Electricity  is  followed  by  an  Elementary  Electric  Lighting  and  Power 
Class,  and  a  few  students  were  able  to  do  higher  work  in  a  third  year  class 
dealing  with  Electric  Measurements.  We  gave  instruction  to  about  40  men 
in  practical  electric  wirinff,  embracing  jointing  of  wires,  and  fitting  up 
circuits  for  bells  and  lights,  and  a  tew  students  workea  with  the  more 
elaborate  current  measunng  apparatus  in  the  College  laboratory ;  but,  as 
our  accommodation  does  not  permit  of  our  having  dynamos  or  motors  at 
work,  the  electrical  engineering  course  must  yet  be  considered  as  far  from 
complete. 

In  these  Engineering  Classes  the  discipline  and  attention  to  work  was 
excellent,  the  attendance  was  very  satisfactory,  and  the  home  work  was 
done  in  a  creditable  manner.  The  teachers  report  that  the  men  come 
better  prepared  than  formerly,  and  that  it  is  possible  to  ndae  the  standard 
of  work  a  little  every  year. 

It  was  more  difficult  to  provide  coherent  courses  for  the  students 
belonging  to  the  Building  trades,  whose  daily  work  is  more  diverse  in 
character.  The  Preliminary  Drawing,  Geometry,  and  Mensuration  classes 
were  therefore  taught  on  more  general  lines  than  was  the  case  with  the 
engineers ;  but,  after  the  first  year,  the  students  were  as  far  as  possible 
taught  in  groups  according  to  their  trades  and  the  work  specialised  for 
their  wants.  In  all  sections  satisfactory  work  was  done,  and  the  practical 
work  especially. was  eagerly  undertaken.  The  workshop  for  joiners  and 
cabinet  makers  was  taxed  to  its  limit,  the  painters'  shop  was  full,  and  the 
plumbers'  shop  was  none  too  large. 
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In  the  classes  in  Jute  Manufacture  the  old  complaint  of  the  teachers 
about  the  want  of  general  education  of  the  students  was  still  heard.  Many 
of  the  older  men  are  so  unaccustomed  to  transfer  their  thoughts  to  paper, 
that  although  they  have  an  extensive  practical  knowledge,  they  find  them- 
selves outdistanced  at  the  examinations  by  the  mill  clerks,  who  have 
practice  both  in  quick  writing  and  in  simple  calculations  *  this  disheartens 
them,  and  there  are  alwajrs  a  number  who  leave  after  tne  first  year.  A 
simple  entrance  examination  has  been  suggested  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pelling a  man  to  attend  an  Evening  schoolbefore  coming  to  the  Institute ; 
out  it  nas  always  been  thought  that  this  would  debar  a  great  many  fnwi 
ever  getting  to  the  classes,  and  we  are  convinced  that  even  if  a  man  who 
attends  for  a  year  does  not  reach  a  hi^h  standard  at  the  examination,  yet 
he  has  obtained  much  useful  information  which  will  be  helpful  to  him  in 
his  work.  It  is  hopeful  for  the  future  to  learn  from  the  teacher^  that  the 
younger  men  are  coming  with  a  better  education,  and  are  showing  much 
greater  ability  than  the  others  to  take  notes  and  to  write  home  exercises. 

In  the  Art  Classes  much  good  work  continues  to  be  done :  not  in  Pure  Arti 
such  as  painting  and  modellinff— in  these  subjects  there  are  only  a  few 
stadents— but  in  Designing  and  Applied  Art  generally.  Such  is  the  chief 
function  of  an  Art  Department  in  a  technical  school ;  but  the  Institute  is  a 
Central  Institution  and  the  only  School  of  Art  in  Dundee,  and  as  such  we 
are  much  behind  other  towns  in  the  facilities  we  can  offer  to  Art  students. 

The  school  was  visited  by  Mr.  Pittendrigh  Mac^livray,  the  special  Art 
Inspector,  and  his  report  has  been  before  My  Lords.  Mr.  Macgillivray 
recognised  that  much  good  work  was  being  done  along  the  lines  of  giving 
craftsmen  the  Drawing  necessary  for  their  trades,  and  also  furnishing  them 
with  some  artistic  knowledge.  We  have  no  special  desire  at  the  present 
time  to  foster  classes  in  Painting  or  Sculpture;  but  must  confine  our  attention 
until  a  more  commodious  school  is  obtained^  to  the  necessary  work  of  pro- 
ducing good  architects  and  designers.  This  work  Mr.  Macgillivray  allows 
we  are  doing  in  a  fairly  satisfactory  manner. 

Mr.  Macgillivray's  advice  was  of  a  very  practical  nature,  and  his  criticisros 
of  much  more  value  than  those  usually  given  by  men  who  are  high-class 
artists. 

The  classes  in  Chemistry,  Botany,  Telegraphy,  &c  which  provide  for  the 
wants  of  smaller  {groups  of  students,  do  not  demand  special  notice.  In  all 
these  subjects  satisfactory  work  was  done. 

In  addition  to  the  visit  of  the  snecial  Art  Inspector  the  school  was  visited 
by  the  Chief  Inspector  for  the  North  of  Scotland,  and  frequently  by  the 
Science  Inspector.  These  visitors  all  condemned  the  poor  accommodation, 
the  crowdea  state  of  the  rooms  in  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
buildings  and  the  want  of  space  for  practical  classes  in  Jute  Manufacture, 
Engineering  and  Electrical  work.  They  gave  us  credit  for  good  enough 
work  in  the  space  at  our  disposal,  but  they  considered  that  the  poor  accom- 
modation placed  both  students  and  teachers  at  a  disadvantage  and  reflected 
badly  on  Dundee.  • 

We  hoped  that  the  provisions  of  the  last  EJ^ucation  Bill  for  Scotland 
would  have  made  it  possible  for  Dundee  to  procure  a  better  school;  but  that 
hope  has  gone,  and  no  other  scheme  to  provide  more  accommodation  has  led 
to  practicil  issue.  The  matter  is,  however,  constantly  before  the  minds  of 
the  Managers  of  the  Institute,  and  every  advantage  will  be  taken  of  any 
opportuni^  which  offers  to  secure  a  new  central  school,  where  all  the 
work  can  be  brought  together  and  fully  co-ordinated. 

We  are  glad  to  state  that  the  Institute  is  free  from  debt,  and  that 
the  income  of  the  past  year  met  the  expenditure  and  left  a  small 
surplus. 

9193.  3  L 
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RnOET  ON  WOBK  FBOV  Mat  19(H^Mat  1905« 

The  pfemiflM  imrchMed  at  George  Square  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
oontractorsi  ana  arrangements  have  been  made  for  most  of  the  classes  at 
present  conducted  in  other  institutions  on  behalf  of  the  Ck)llege  beioer 
transferred  to  the  new  premises  next  Session. 

The  following  were  the  enrolments  in  the  various  central  classes  :-* 

Day  Classes. 

Agriculture  and  Rural  Economy SI 

Colonial  and  Indian  Agriculture 13 

Qeneral  Chemistry  ^rst  Year's  Course) 14 

General  Chemistry  (Practical) 14 

Mensuration  and  tjand  Surveying 11 

Handicraft        •       •               -       -  1 

Botany  (Lectures  and  Practical) 14 

Natural  History  (Zoology) 15 

Geology 7 

General  (Chemistry  (Second  Year's  Counte)        -----  12 

General  Chemistry  (Practical) 12 

Agricultural  Botanj  (Lectures  and  Practical) 13 

Agricultural  Chemistry      -       -               ......  1 

,,        Engineering  (Lectures  and  Practical)     -       •        -        -  10 

Veterinary  Science 16 

Bacteriolcjsy 10 

Bookkeepmg 4 

Forestry 10 

Economics 3 

Aflpricultnral  Entomology 21 

University  Lectures  in  Dairying       ...               -       •       -  2 

Law  of  Landlord  and  Tenant (no  class) 

Total  Class  Enrolment         •       -       -  258 

Number  of  Students    -               -       •  68. 

Central  Fanners' Class        -       -       -  32 

Total  Number  of  Day  Students  -       .  90 

Evening  Classes. 

Agriculture  (Elementary)  • 38 

„         (Advanced)     •       -                .                ■        -        •        -  23 

Agricultural  Chemistry  (Lectures )                                    -       -        -  42 

p                  „         (Practical) 23 

Veterinary  Science  (Horses) 29 

n            i»       (Cattle) 24 

Agricultural  Natural  History    -       -       -               .       .       .        .  jq 

Horticulture 71 

Total  Class  Enrolments       -       -        >  260 

Number  of  Students     ...  171 

Total  Number  of  Students  attending  Central  Classes       -        -        -  261 
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Teachebs*  Clabsbs  undbb  Abtiolb  91  (d)  Scotch  Code. 


The  Teachers'  Classes  in  Nature  Knowledge  at  Edinburgh  (76  students) 
and  Selkirk  (26  students),  b^un  last  year,  have  been  continued  and  will 
be  concluded  in  the  coming  autumn. 


Extension  Lectures, 

During  the  Session  290  lectures  were  delivered  in  short  courses  on 
Afi^eulture,  Horticulture,  Poultry-keeping  and  Veterinary  Science.  The 
total  attendance  at  those  lectures  amounted  to  12,917,  or  an  average  of  45 
at  each  lecture. 

Full  details  of  the  lectures  are  given  in  the  College  Calendar. 

Systematic  Instbuction  in  Aqeicultusb. 

In  connection  with  the  County  Work  Department,  Systematic  Courses 
in  Agriculture  were  conducted  at  the  following  eleven  centres  :— 

Fir%t  Yeat^9  Course, 


Ceotre. 

Aberlemno 
Glamis    - 
Lundie    - 


Number  of 
Meettngi. 

9 
10 
10 


Number 
Enrolled. 

23 
43 
35 


Second  Year's  Course, 


CenUe. 

Number  of 

Number 

Meetings. 

Enrolled. 

Inveresk  - 

14 

34 

Penicuik  - 

13 

20 

Reston    - 

14 

32 

Duns 

14 

27 

Yethohn  -       - 

14 

34 

Jedburgh 

14 

20 

Denholm 

14 

37 

Salcurvie 

11 

27 

Total 


341 


Systematic  Instbuction  m  Forestry, 


Classes  in  Forestry  were  conducted  at.the  following  four  centres  :— 

Centra. 


Perth      - 

Cupar  (Second  Course) 

Kirkliston 


Number  of 
Meetings. 

12 
20 
12 
12 


Number 
EnroUed. 

63 
44 
33 
30 


Total 


170 
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iNSTBUCnON  IN  DaIBTINO. 


CooneB  of  instraction  in  finttermaking  and  Dairying  were  oondncted 
for  three  weeks  at  each  of  the  following  centres  :— 

No.  of  Puplla. 

Berwick — 

Lauder      ......  13 

Forfarshire— 

Friockheim 10 

HUlside 8 

Kirriemuir 7 

Lundie      -        -        -        •        -        -        -  10 

Monikie -  21 

Kinross — 

Naemoor 19 

Mid-Lothian- 
Edinburgh  (four  classes)  -        -       -        -       49 
Penicuik 12 

Perthshire — 

Forgandenny 12 

Rozbui]^— 

Ancrum     ...       -  .      -  14 

Minto  14 

St  Boswells 11 

Selkirk— 

Caddonfoot 12 

Kirkhope  -        .        -        -  -        -        12 

West  Lothiaa— 

BathMite 13 

Westfield 15 

Broxburn 8 

Fauldhouse 12 

Total  number  of  pupils     272 

Note,— hi  Naemoor  14  lessons  were  given  in  Killing,  Plucking  and 
Trussing  of  Poultry. 

Advwoky. 

During  the  vear  the  work  in  the  Advisory  Department  has  very  consider- 
ably increased,  as  a  direct  consequence  of  the  work  done  in  the  counties. 
Numerous  letters  of  inquiry  have  been  submitted  to  the  staff.  There  has 
been  a  stoadv  growth  in  the  assistance  given  to  school  teachers.  In 
addition  to  the  courses  of  instruction  in  Nature  Knowledge  for  Rural 
School  Teachers,  advice  and  assistance  in  laying  out  school  gardens  and 
plots  have  been  given  in  several  cases  \  and  arrangements  are  in  progress 
for  the  laying  out  of  Fruit  Demonstration  Plots  at  Newburgh,  Dunfermline, 
and  probably  at  Melrose. 

EXPBBnCKNTS. 

A  list  of  the  experiments  conducted  during  the  year  is  given  in  the 
College  Calendar. 
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(Report  by  the  Principau) 

The  numbers  attending  the  Evening  Classes  during  the  Session  were 
3,741,  as  against  3,953  in  the  previous  session,  showing  a  decrease  of  212 
students.  This  decrease  seems  to  be  entirely  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
not  only  did  we  increase  the  severity  of  the  Entrance  Test  in  many  classes, 
but  also  for  the  first  time  advertised  widely  the  fact  that  such  an  entrance 
test  would  be  held. 

At  the  same  time,  looking  at  the  attendances  all  over  the  College,  there 
seems  to  be  a  certain  want  of  elasticity  about  many  of  our  classes, 
especialljr  in  the  classes  connected  with  the  Building  trades  and  the 
Engineering  Classes,  and  this  I  think  is  probablv  due  to  tne  fact  that  trade 
has  been  bad  in  these  departments,  ana  doubtless  many  young  men  have 
left  the  town. 

It  is  gratifying  to  notice  that  the  numbers  of  students  in  the  higher 
departments  of  the  Evening  Classes  have  not  shown  any  tendencv  to  drop. 
The  figures  in  these  classes  for  last  winter  were  755  as  compared  with  639 
during  the  session  previous. 

The  Art  Department  of  the  College  is  also  doing  well,  the  total  entries 
during  the  winter  amounting  to  456. 

The  Day  Classes  show  a  slight  increase  in  numbers.  This  session  we  had 
236  students  as  compared  with  223  the  session  before,  and  it  is  especially 
gratifying  to  notice  that  we  have  had  this  year  26  students  in  the  Third 
Tear  Engineering  Course,  being  an  increase  of  9  on  last  year. 

The  number  of  special  Chemistry  students  now  amounts  to  25,  which 
shows  that  we  are  be^ning  to  build  up  a  department  of  Technical 
Chemistry  as  well  as  an  Engineering  Department  As  the  Governors  only 
decided  to  do  this  in  1901 1  think  the  results  are  very  satisfactory. 

From  the  Evening  Classes  we  took  £1,662  in  fees,  as  compared  with 
£1,694  last  session,  and  from  the  Day  Classes  £1,637  as  a^nst  £1,572. 
The  total  amount  taken  in  Day  and  Evemng  Fees  therefore  is  £3,299  this 
session  as  compared  with  £3,266  last  session,  showing  a  slight  increase. 

There  have  not  been  many  new  feature  to  report  in  connection  with  the 
work  of  the  Coll^;e  during  last  winter.  The  most  interesting  new 
departure  was  perhaps  the  starting  of  a  class  for  Tailor  Cutters.  Mr. 
Riddel  ffave  a  course  of  lectures  on  Artistic  Anatomy,  and  the  class  was 
attendea  by  24  students  drawn  from  the  Tailor  Cutting  establishments  in 
Edinburgh.  The  class  proved  to  be  hi^y  interesting  and  was  thoroughly 
appreciated  by  those  in  the  Trade,  and  it  has  been  suggested  by  the  Cutters 
that  this  course  might  be  followed  up  during  the  coming  session  by  a 
course  of  lectures  on  the  higher  branches  of  Tailor  Cutting. 

Our  second  Exhibition  of  Work  held  this  year  showed,  I  think,  a  distinct 
improvement  on  Uiat  of  the  year  before,  both  in  the  quality  and  in  the 
variety  of  the  work  shown,  and  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Exhibition  acts  as  a  stimulus  to  the  various  classes  and  helps  to  keep  up 
the  standard  of  work,  while  at  the  same  time  it  enables  the  Uovemors  to 
see  what  is  being  done  in  the  College,  giving  them  opportunity  to  make 
suggestions  for  improvement. 

The  most  serious  defect  on  this  side  of  the  College  Work,  which  deals 
with  the  artistic  trades,  is  the  want  of  proper  co-ordination  between  the 
Trade  and  the  Art  Classes,  and  I  hope  that  we  may  be  able  to  make 
arrangements  that  will  tend  to  strengthen  this  co-ordination  in  the  future. 

The  Schdarships  given  by  the  Town  Council  and  the  Scotch  Education 
Dqiartment  to  bring  Evening  Students  to  the  Day  College  continue  to 
work  in  a  moat  satisfiactory  manner.  The  class  of  students  we  obtain  by 
this  means  is  of  the  best  quality^  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  these  bursaries  might  be  safely  made  without  affecting  the 
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quality  of  the  skulent  obtained.  These  stndentB  liATe  in  all  caaes  done 
wellf  and  in  many  caaes  ezoej^Uonally  well,  and  the  opinion  is  atron^y  held 
by  oar  profesaors  that  there  u  plen^  of  nrat-rate  material  in  the  KToiiiig 
Classes  in  students  who  cannot  afford  to  take  advantage  of  a  systematic 


Day  Course  of  instruction,  and  whom  it  would  be  well  worth  ' 
sake  of  our  technical  progress,  to  bring  down  to  the  Day  Classes^  so  as  to 
enable  them  to  qualify  for  higher  positions  in  the  various  brandies  d 
Applied  Science. 

In  this  connection  it  is  gratifying  to  notice  that  one  of  our  students  of 
Chemistry— Mr.  Baxter— who  has  been  specialising  in  this  subject,  and  who 
was  brought  from  the  Evening  to  the  Day  College  by  means  of  one  of  these 
bursaries,  has  obtained  a  post  as  Assistant  Mana^  and  Chemist  at  the 
Glue  Works  of  Messrs.  Cox  which  have  been  established  at  Qothenbnrg. 
This  is  the  kind  of  appointment  which  we  wish  our  Chemistiy  Students  lo 
obtain,  and  for  whicn  we  wi^  to  train  theuL 

Another  of  our  former  students — ^Mr.  Smail— who  was  a  student  in  our 
Evening  Classes  and  who  came  down  to  the  Day  Classes  by  means  of  one 
of  the  old  bursaries  given  bv  the  Trust  fcv  this  purpose,  ha&  after  a 
diBtin^shed  career  in  the  College  during  which  he  gained  a  Wnitworth 
Exhibition,  been  appointed  to  be  an  Inspect<»  in  tiie  Board  of  Agriculture 
and  Technical  Instruction  in  Ireland* 

Still  another  of  our  old  students — Mr.  Alexander  Gray— after  taking  oar 
Diploma  and  his  B.Sc.  in  Engineering,  won  the  Yans-Dunlop  Scholar^p 
at  the  University,  and  on  my  advice  took  advantage  of  it  to  continue  his 
studies  at  the  M'Gill  University,  Montreal  He  has  been  carrying  off  prizes 
at  the  Third  Year  Engineering  Course  there,  and  reports  that  he  is  highly 
gratified  b}r  the  instruction  he  is  receiving.  Mr.  Gray  is  a  student  who  has 
received  his  whole  education  under  the  Heriot  Trust,  first  at  Geoige 
Ueriot's  School,  and  then  at  the  Heriot-Watt  College.  It  certainlj 
a  pity  that  the  old  £100  Travellinff  Scholarships  are  no  longer  avail 
thev  would  enable  us  to  assist  students  of  this  class  to  carry  on  thetr  i 
in  Germany  and  in  America. 

It  may  also  interest  the  Governors  to  know  that  Dr.  Steele,  whom  we 
appoint€Ki  Assistant  Professor  of  CSiemistry  in  the  year  19(^  nas  had  a 
paper  on  "  The  Halogen  Hydrides  as  conductingSolvents  "  published  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  E(wal  Society  of  London,  Kesearch  of  this  kind  brings 
a  reputation  to  the  College,  and  I  thiok  it  important  that  our  Prciessors 
and  Assistant  Professors  should  be  encouraged  to  cany  on  research  both  in 
Pure  and  in  Applied  Science,  with  a  view  to  improving  their  own  qualifica- 
tions as  teachers  and  giving  the  College  a  name  and  reputation. 

The  arrangement  with  the  University  still  continues  to  work  smooUdy. 
The  University  sent  over  thirteen  students  to  us,  and  they  paid  fees 
amounting  to  £69,  while  we  sent  nineteen  students  to  the  University,  who 
paid  fees  amounting  to  £40. 

As  I  have  already  reported  to  the  Governors,  the  arraneement  with  the 
School  Board  is  working  smoothly  also,  and  it  is  proposed  to  include  some 
fresh  subjects  in  the  arrangement  next  winter.  I  think  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  result  has  been  to  level  up  tiie  standard  of  work  in  the 
School  Board  Evening  Classes,  and  from  this  we  hope  to  ultimatefar  benefit 
as  we  are  enabled  thus  to  get  students  better  prepared  for  the  wonc  carried 
on  in  the  Evening  Classes  here. 

As  a  result  of  our  Diploma  Examination  this  year,  in  which  Professor 
Beare  and  Mr.  Mavor  acted  as  Assessors,  we  awarded  Diplomas  to  fite 
students.  Botli  Assessors  took  a  keen  and  active  interest  m  the  examin- 
ation, and  Mr.  Mavor  has  expressed  a  wish  to  come  thiou^  from  Glasgow 
and  discuss  the  drawing  up  of  the  papers  with  our  Professorial  staff  next 
winter. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Diploma  of  the  College  reinresents  a  veiy  hi^ 
standard  in  Mechanical  and  Ellectricfd  Engineering,  differing  hi  sane 
respects  from  that  required  for  a  University  degree,  and  dealing  itoore  with 
the  practical  aspects  of  the  subject^  but  representing  an  eouaUy  higb 
standard  of  attainment. 
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In  this  connoction  it  mav  be  of  interest  to  remind  the  Qovernors  that  I 
WM  asked  to  attend  an  informal  conference  in  Manchester  by  some  of  the 
Principals  of  Technical  Colleges  in  England,  with  the  view  of  considering 
the  possibility  of  having  a  common  Diploma  in  Engineering.  Both  myself 
and  Mr.  Stockdale  of  the  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Technical  College 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  standard  required  for  the  Heriot-Watt 
College  Diploma  and  for  the  Diploma  of  the  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland 
Coll^  was  distinctly  higher  than  that  required  in  most  of  the  English 
Technical  Colleges,  and  that  it  would  be  a  mistake  for  the  two  Scottish 
Technical  Colleges  to  associate  themselves  with  the  English  Technical 
Ck>lleges  in  a  scheme  of  this  kind. 

It  will  doubtless  be  well  for  us  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  Glasgow,  so 
as  to  obtain  a  common  standard  of  attamment  in  the  two  Colleges,  and  I 
hope  that  in  the  matter  of  Technical  Education  Scotland  may  stand  as  high 
in  the  future  as  it  has  stood  for  its  general  education  in  the  past. 


EVENING  CLASSES. 
Dktailsd  Statemknt  of  Class  Entries. 

Science  and  Technological  Classes, 

Machine  Construction  (Elem.,  106:  Adv.,  39;    Hons.,  2)      -        -  147 

Ai>plied  Mechanics  (Elem.,  122  ;  Adv.,  26  ;  Hons.,  6)        -       -       -  154 

Prime  Movers  (Elem.,  64 ;  Adv.,  23  ;  Hons.,  2) 89 

Qraphics             42 

Stren{;th  of  Materials 22 

Handicraft — Metal- Working 35 

Electricity  and  Magnetism  (Elem.,  117  ;  Adv.,  42  ;  Hons.,  13 ;  Pract. 

Adv-20;  PractHons.,  6) 197 

Electrical  Engineering  (Elem.,  137  ;  Adv.,  31 ;  Hons.,  32)         -       -  200 

Telegraphy  and  Telephony  (Ord.,  13 ;  Hons.,  9)        ....  22 

Physics  (Elem^  31 ;  Adv.,  8 ;  Pract,  30) 69 

Mechanics  of  Structures 19 

Chemistry- 
Theoretical  Inorganic  (Stage  I.,  59 :  Stage  II.,  14 ;  Stage  in.,  16)  89 
Practical  Inorganic  (StageX,  69 ;  Stage  11.,  14 ;  Stage  UL,  16)  89 

Theoretical  Organio 19 

Practical  Organic 19 

Pftper-making  Chemistry  (Elem.,  15 ;  Adv.,  9  ;  Pract  Elem., 

.   15  :  Pract  Adv.,  9) 48 

Agricultural  Chemistry  (Theor^  34;  Pract,  30)        -       -       -  64 
Mathematics  (Stage  I.,   A,    111:   B.  89;   Stage  II.,    59;  Stage 

m^  19 ;  Stage  lY.,  6  ;  Calculus  for  Engineers,  18)    -       -       -  302 

Mensuration       •--. ^ 

Land  Surveying  and  Levelling 31 

Geometrical  Drawing  (Elem.  A,  132 ;  B,  75)      -       -       -       -       -  207 

PracticaL  Plane  and  Solid  Qeometry 11 

Mining  (Elem.,  20 ;  Adv.  and  Hons.,  12 ;  Surveying,  3)     -       -       -  35 

Mineraloey 12 

Geology  (Elem.,  21  j  Adv^.  16 ;  Pract  Hons.,  6)        ....  43 
Building  Construction  (Elem.,  117 ;  Adv.,  97  ;  Hons.,  1st  year,  32 ; 

Hons^  2nd  year,  6;  Graphics,  18) 270 

Quantity  Surveying  (Jun.,  59 ;  Sen.,  15) 74 

Sanitary  Science 104 

Monicipal  Engineering 40 

Physiolo^  (Jun.,  49 ;  Adv.,  16) 65 

Hygiene  (Juu;^  38 ;  Adv.,  14) 52 

Agriculture  (Elem.,  39 ;  Adv.,  27) 66 

Veterinary  Science  (Cattle,  24 :  Horses,  30) 54 

NaUurad  History  ^Agricultural) 12 
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Horticulture 7* 

Botany  (Elem.,  49 ;  Adv.,  26 ;  Adv.  Pract,  19) »4 

Fermentation ...  i3 

Pharmaceutics 15 

Paper  Manufacture    -       -       -        -                                       .       .  i4 

Qas  Manufacture       ...                87 

Natural  History  (Biology)-       -                       9 

Art  and  Trade  Claues, 

Art  Department -456 

Painters'  and  Decorators'  Work  (Jun.,  62  ;  Sen.,  31 ;  Adv.,  3)   -        -  96 

Photo-l^rocess  Work  (Photo.,  11 ;  Etching,  10) 2J 

Bookbinding 13 

Wood  Carving -        -        -        -  15 

Watch  and  Clock  Making 8 

Cabinet  Making 26 

Plumber's  Work  (Jun.,  67  ;  Sen.,  16  ;  Pract,  64)        -        -        -        -  147 

Cari)entry  and  Joinery  (Ord..  49  ;  Hons.,  14  ;  Pract,  9)            -        -  72 

Masonry  and  Brickwork  (Ord.,  15  ;  Hons.,  7) 22 

Lithography 14 

Typography lO 

Total  in  Scientific,  Technical,  and  Art  and  Trade 

Classes 3,911 

ConwiercicU  Cla$9e$, 

Shorthand  (Jun.,  A,  83  ;  B,  46  ;  C,  38 ;  Upper  Jun.,  17 ;  Inter.,  A,  46 ; 

B,  32;;  Keportinff,  24 ;  Reporting  PnCctice,  15)    -        -        -        -  301 

Bookkeeping  (Jun.,  A,  56 ;  B,  54  :  Sen.,  45) 155 

Commercial  Correspondence  and  Precis  Writing        -        -        -        -  38 

Commercial  Arithmetic 6C 

English  Language  and  Composition  (Elem.,  72 ;  Adv..  64)  -  -  136 
French  (Elem.,  A,  54  :  B,  65;  Inter.  A,  59;  B,  53 ;  Sen.,  45 ;  Sen. 

Adv..  26  ;  Com.,  20) 322 

German  (Elem.,  72 ;  Inter.,  42  ;  Sen.,  A,  17  ;  B,  18  ;  Com.  Louver,  13  ; 

Com.  Sen.,  8) 170 

Spanish  (Jun«  20 ;  Sen.,  8 ;  Com.,  3)          -----  31 

Commercial  Geography 80 

Economic  Science 15 

Commercial  History 7 

Practice  of  Commerce *  -  44 

Accounting  and  Insurance 20 

Actuarial  Algebra  ([Elem.,  50  ;  Adv.,  5)      ------  55 

Banking  and  Banking  Law -  21 

Commercial  Law 12 

Lectures  to  Grocers -        -  42 

Literature,  Music,  and  Langua^, 

English  Literature  and  Ck)mposition -  52 

Latin  (Jun.,  54  ;  Sen.,  39) 93 

Greek 13 

Elocution  (Elem.,  59 ;  Adv.,  50) 109 

Music  (Elem.,  82  ;  Adv.,  16 ;  Harmony  and  Counterpoint,  10)  -       -  118 

Total  Class  Entries  in  Commercial  and  Literary  Classes         -  1,840 

Total  Class  Entries  in  Scientific  and  Technical  Classes   -       -  3^911 

Grand  Total          -  5,751 
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SUMMAKY. 

Evening  Classes, 

Number  of  Individual  Male  Students 3,188 

n  n  Female    „ 663 

Total  Number  of  Individual  Students 3,741 

Day  Classes. 

First  Year  Engineering  Students 60 

Second  Year  Engineering  Students 29 

Third  Year  Engineering  Students 26 

Chemistry  Students,  exclusive  of  Agricultural  Students  •       -  25 
Miscellaneous  and  Special  Students  in  Physics,  Mathematics, 

Machine  Drawing  and  Handicraft 14 

Agricultural  Students 34 

Art  Students 48 

Total  Number  of  Individual  Students 236 

Day  and  Evening  Departments— Individual  Students      •  -  3,977 


Summer  Day  College  Session, 

Number  of  Students  taking  Workshop  Practice        -       -       -       -       30 
Number   of   Students   taking   Labcnratory    Work    in    Electrical 

Brewing  luid  Chemical  Departments 12 

Total    -  42 


Abstbact  of  Occupations. 

Taung  Men, 

Building  Trades,  indudii^  Workers  in  Wood,  etc.                    -       -  292 

Engineers,  Blacksmiths^,  Workers  in  Metal,  etc.                 -               -  417 
Electrical  Engineers,  Electricians,  Scientific   Instrument  Makers, 

Watch  and  Clock  Makers,  etc. -  203 

Architecta,  Survejrors,  Civil  Engineers,  Draughtsmen,  etc.                •  356 

Printers,  Compositors,  Lithographers,  Engravers,  etc.                       -  106 

Peters  and  Decorators 108 

Plumbers,  Oasfitters,  etc. 120 

Trades  involving  Applied  Art— Jewellers,  Furniture  Makers,  Book- 
binders, Photographers,  etc. 99 

Chemists,  Analysts^  Dnusists,  etc. 113 

Clerks  in  Commercial  Offices 311 

Clerks  in  Civil  Service,  Banks,  Law,  Insurance,  Accounting,  and 

Public  Offices 372 

Salesmen,  Shopkeepers,  Warehousemen,  etc.     ...               -  233 

Tailors 28 

Teachers,  Assistant  Teachers,  Pupil  Teachers,  etc.     •       •       -       -  66 

Students  (Universitv,  Training  College,  eta) 75 

Occupations  not  included  in  the  above  classes 170 

Nooocupationstated(chiefly  boys  just  left  school)   -       •       -       -117 

Total  number  of  Young  Men  3,188 
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Printing  Trade8 -                -        -  14 

Dressmakere.  MillinerSj  Tailorenes,  etc    -        -                -        -  22 

Clerkessee,  Cashiers,  Civil  Service,  etc 152 

Saleswomen,  Shopkeepers,  etc  .-•.■..  15 

Teleffraphista^  etc 4 

Teachers,  Assistant  Teachers,  Pupil  Teachers,  etc.                     -  92 

Art  Decorators  and  Designers 12 

Students  (University,  Training  College,  etc.)     -                        -  21 

Occupations  not  included  in  the  ahove  classes  -       -        -        -  15 

No  occupation  stated               206 

Total  number  of  Young  Women     

Total  Number  of  Matriculatsd  Studknts 
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3,741 


VL— Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Technical  College. 


Tlie  CoHecp  has  more  than  maintained  during  the  session  the  satisfactory 
position  of  last  ^ear,  both  in  respect  of  the  number  of  students  and  the 
standard  of  the  instruction  given.  The  following  are  the  comparative 
figures  for  the  two  sessions  :— 


Individual  Students — 

Day  Classes              

Evening  Classes— 

InCoUege            

At  Country  Centres 

1903-4. 

489 

4,149 
63 

1904-5. 

530 

4,424 
66 

Total  Individuals     .. 

4,701 

5,020 

Class  Enrolments- 
Day  aasses              

Evening  Classes       

1,529 
6,319 

1,855 
7,242 

Totals            

7,848 

9,097 

"Student-hours"— 

«a» 

^=^ 

Day  Classes             

Evening  Classes       

124,278 
244,004 

153,200 
253,021 

Totals 


368,282      406,221 


The  total  number  of  individual  students  is  not  always  a  reliable  Ruide 
to  the  amount  of  work  done,  as  a  considerable  number  mav  enter  for  a 
single  class,  meeting  for  a  small  number  of  hours,  but  in  the  above  table  of 
"student- hours"  the  hours  of  actual  attendance  only  have  been  given,  and 
the  table  indicates  the  extent  of  the  work  actually  done,  and  the  satisfactory 
increase  on  that  of  last  session. 

Reference  may  again  be  made  to  the  number  of  Universitv  graduates  in 
attendance  at  ordinary  College  classes  as  an  indication  of  the  standard  of 
the  instruction  given.  In  1903-4  the  number  was  105  :  last  session  it  was 
118,  and  included  graduates  of  all  the  Scottish  Universities  and  the 
Umversities  of  London  and  Cambridge. 

Efforts  have  been  made  during  the  year  to  complete  the  first  section  of 
the  new  building  in  time  for  the  coming  session,  and  credit  is  due  to  the 
several  contractors  for  their  endeavours  to  meet  tne  wishes  of  the  Governors. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  the  building  is  probably  the  largest  and  one  of 
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the  most  sabstantial  in  the  City,  as  well  as  the  largest  devoted  to  education 
in  Britain,  the  proffross  made  since  the  laying  of  the  Memorial  Stone  by 
His  Majesty  the  King,  less  than  two  and  a  half  years  ago,  mubt  be  con- 
sidered very  satisfactory.  The  transfer  of  the  equipment  is  far  advanced, 
but  the  dimculties  involved  in  commencing  the  work  of  the  session  under 
the  new  conditions  have  necessitated  the  postponement  of  the  formal 
opening  to  a  later  period  of  the  session.  The  total  expenditure  to  date  on 
the  site,  building,  and  equipment  has  been  £163,060 :  the  Building  and 
Equipment  Fund  now  stands  at  £209,763,  of  which  £198,645  has  been 
received.  The  small  balance  available  after  payment  of  the  liabilities 
already  incurred  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  the  Governors  to  proceed  with 
the  remaining  section  of  the  building,  but  it  is  hoi)ed  that  they  will  soon 
be  placed  in  a  position  to  complete  the  scheme  originally  proposed. 

In  addition  to  the  subscriptions  to  the  Building  and  Equipment  Fund, 
the  Ck>llege  will  receive  a  legacy  of  £20,000  under  the  will  of  the  late 
Mr.  James  Donald,  and  also  the  residue  of  his  estate.  This  welcome 
addition  to  the  resources  of  the  College  is  to  be  used  in  the  development 
of  the  facilities  already  existing  for  the  study  of  Chemistry  and  Mechanics. 
The  legacy  is  subject  to  the  life  interest  of  Mrs.  Donald,  but  it  is  believed 
that  the  residue  will  shortl^r  be  available,  and  will  enable  the  Governors  to 
provide  much  needed  additions  to  the  laboratory  equipment  of  the  Depart- 
ments dealing  with  these  subjects. 

During  the  year  the  College  sustained  an  irreparable  loss  in  the  death  of 
Sir  John  Neilson  Cuthbertson,  LL.D.,  a  Life  Governor,  and  Chairman  of 
the  Governors,  1894-7.  For  very  many  years  he  had  taken  an  active  part 
in  the  work  of  the  College,  and  his  wide  experience  in  educational  affairs 
had  been  of  the  greatest  value  to  it  Hisposition  as  a  member  of  the 
University  Court  on  the  one  hand  and  as  Chairman  of  the  School  Board 
on  the  other  enabled  him  to  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole 
educational  field  of  the  district,  and  from  the  reconstitution  of  the  College 
in  1886  he  was  among  the  foremost  in  adapting  the  work  of  the  College  to 
the  needs  of  those  engaged  or  to  be  engaged  in  the  industries  of  the  Clyde 
area.  The  vacancy  caused  by  his  death  was  iiUed  by  the  Governors,  who 
unanimously  elected  Mr.  Wm.  Robertson  Copland  to  the  position.  Mr. 
Copland  accordingly  resigned  his  seat  as  representative  of  the  Trade9 
House,  and  the  House  will  shortly  elect  his  successor. 

The  Governors  have  also  lost  the  services  of  Mr.  James  Weir,  who  was 
obliffed  by  ill-health  to  resign  his  position  on  the  Board  as  representative 
of  tne  Institution  of  Engineers  and  Shipbuilders,  and  also  of  Mr.  James 
Rowan,  who  was  unable  to  continue  to  act  on  the  Engineering  Committee. 
The  Institution  appointed  Mr.  Andrew  S.  Biggart,  of  Sir  Wm.  Arrol  &  Co., 
Ltdg.  as  Mr.  Weirs  successor,  and  Mr.  Bi^^rt  is  dving  valuable  help  to 
the  Board,  particularly  on  questions  affectmg  the  Engineering  sections  of 
the  Ooilege. 

An  important  addition  has  been  made  to  the  staff  b]^  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  George  Moncur,  B.Sc.,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  as  Lecturer  in  Civil  Engineering. 
Hitherto  the  work  of  this  Department  has  been  in  the  hands  of  separate 
lecturers,  whose  duties  included  work  in  other  departments,  or  whose  time 
was  not  wholly  given  to  the  College.  The  increase  in  the  number  of 
students  desiring  to  attend  a  full  course  of  instruction  in  this  subject 
necessitated  a  more  satisfactory  organisation,  and  Mr.  Moncur  has  accord- 
ingly been  placed  in  charge  of  tne  department,  although  his  work  will  be 
supplemented  by  the  Professor  of  Mechanics,  who  will  continue  to  deal 
With  Brid^  and  Roof  Construction,  and  by  Mr.  Gilbert  Thomson,  M.A,, 
A.M.In8tCI.£.,  in  whose  hands  the  important  evening  classes  in  Sanitary 
Engineering  will  remain.  The  College  is  now  among  the  very  few  in  tibis 
oountij  with  a  fullv  organised  department  devoted  solely  to  Civil  En- 
gineermg.  It  may  be  stated  that  Mr.  Moncur  had  a  distinguished  career 
at  Universitv  CoUege,  Dundee,  and  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and 
has  since  held  important  appointments  under  the  Caledonian  and  the 
North  of  Scotland  Kail  way  Companies. 
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The  scheme  for  the  oo-ordination  of  oertain  of  the  Gontinoatioa  Cl&ases 
conducted  by  the  School  Boards  of  Glas^w  and  Qovan  with  the  oorres- 
ponding  chunes  in  the  Colle^  has  been  in  force  daring  the  aeaooa,  hfo% 
nas  not  worked  so  aatisfaetonl  y  as  was  anticipated.    The  necessity  for  a 
closer  linking  toother  of  the  two  systems  has  been  felt,  and,  as  the  rasolt 
of  several  meetings  of  the  Joint-Committee  representing  the  two  Boards 
and  the  College,  and  of  conferences  with  the  Secretary  and  Inspectors  of 
the  Education  Department,  it  was  agreed  to  appoint  an  officer  of    the 
Colle^  as  Superintendent  of  the  Continuation  Classes  concemedL  wboae 
prinapal  duty  would  be  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  teachers,  both  of 
the  College  and  the  School  Boards,  and  whose  active  mediation  wcHild 
secure  the  carrying  out  of  the  scheme  of  work  agreed  upon.    On    the 
unanimous  recommendation  of  the  Joint-Committee,  Mr.  A.  M.  Gkdbntith 
has  been  appointed  to  this  position.    Mr.  Galbraith  was  Chief  Lecturer  in 
Machine  Design  at  the  Heriot-Watt  College,  Edinburgh,  and  has  had  a 
varied  experience  in  practical  en^eerin^,  as  well  as  a  share  in  the  carrying 
out  of  the  corresponding  scheme  m  force  m  Edinburgh.    As  a  further  step 
in  the  work  of  correlation,  the  Governors  have  reserved  to  discontinue  the 
Evening  Preliminary  Courses  in  Mathematics,  Engineering  Drawing,  and 
Building  Construction,  and  in  future  the  instruction  in  these  subjects  wiU 
begin  ti  a  stage  suitable  for  students  who  have  studied  them  in  the 
Continuation  Classes  of  the  School  Boards  during  two  Winter  Sessions. 

The  Governors  have  long  felt  that  the  full  benefits  of  the  College  Library 
have  not  been  available  for  students,  partly  because  of  the  scattered 
buildings  which  the  College  has  hitherto  occupied,  but  more  particularly 
because  the  services  of  a  scientific  librarian,  competent  to  advise  the 
students  in  their  reading,  have  not  been  available.    This  reproach  on  the 
College  or^nisation  has  been  removed  by  the  transfer  of  Mr.  reter  Bennett 
from  the  Mathematical  Department  to  the  Library.    Mr.  Bennett   has 
hitherto  acted  as  Honorary  Librarian,  but  in  future  he  will  be  in  regular 
attendance  at  the  Library^  and  his  long  experience  of  the  work  of  the 
College,  and  his  varied  scientific  knowledge,  will  be  available  for  the 
guidance  of  the  students.    The  transfer  of  the  books  to  the  new  buildings 
will  offer  an  opportunity  for  their  better  arrangement  on  the  shelves,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  the  Library  will  soon  become  a  most  important  factor  in 
the  intellectual  life  of  the  College. 

The  principal  change  on  the  staff  has  been  caused  by  the  election  of 
Professor  W.  H.  Watkinson,  M.InstC.E.,  to  the  Harrison  Chair  of  En- 
gineering in  the  University  of  Liverpool.  Professor  Watkinson  has  held 
the  Chair  of  Prime  Movers  in  this  College  since  1893,  and  his  pomotion 
to  the  important  position  he  has  been  called  upon  to  fill  is  a  fitting  sequel 
to  his  long  service  in  this  College. 

Dr.  A.  L.  Mellanby,  Lecturer  in  the  Manchester  Municipal  School  of 
Technology,  has  been  appointed  to  the  vacant  Professorship,  and  the 
Governors  consider  that  his  distinguished  academic  career  in  the 
Universities  of  Durham  and  Montreal,  nis  wide  exi>erience  in  engineering 
gained  in  some  of  the  most  important  marine  engineering  works  on  the 
East  Coast,  his  high  reputation  as  a  teacher,  and  his  record  as  an 
investigator  princi^ially  on  the  efficiency  of  multiple-expansion  engines 
augur  well  for  his  success  in  his  new  position. 

The  Governors  have  been  gratified  by  distinctions  bestowed  upon  other 
members  of  the  staff  during  the  session.  Professor  G.  A.  Gibsbn.  M.A., 
has  been  honoured  by  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  who  conferred  upon 
him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  in  recognition  of  his  distinguished  work  in 
Mathematics  :  Mr.  G.  B.  Neave,  M.A..  Senior  Lecturer  in  Chemistry,  has 
received  the  aegree  of  D.Sc.  from  St.  Andrews  University,  his  thesis  upon 
"  Optically  active  monomethoxy — succinic  acid  from  malic  acid  "  embodying 
the  results  of  researches  carried  out  in  the  College  Laboratories ;  and  Mr. 
David  Ellis,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  Botany  and  Bacteriolc^,  has  received  Uie 
D.*^t-.  (li-^gitiO  uf  LuuJt>ii  Uhivi^rriity^  liia  tUt-^t^^  U^in^  "DtiUnigt-  zut 
Kenntni^  der  Cocciict^un  inul  S(jirilkfiicn ; "  **  Uut^jraiichufijgmi  ii&r  diu 
Qtistsclu  tlur  Biiktcricn ; "  "On  the  discovery  of  eiliii  in  the  genuj^ 
"""•^rium^'^ 
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The  number  of  students  who  obtained  the  Associateship  of  the  College 
at  the  end  of  the  session  was  22.  The  final  examinations  were  conducted 
by  the  Examining  Committees  appointed  last  session,  each  Committee 
consisting  of  a  Governor,  the  HeaojB  of  the  Departments  in  which  the  last 
year  of  the  student's  work  had  been  doue^  ana  an  Assessor  external  to  the 
college,  whose  professional  position  gives  public  assurance  of  the 
satisfactory  character  of  the  examination.  These  Assessors  were — In  CivU 
l^gineering,  Mr.  W.  M.  Alston,  M.Jnst.C.K,  Engineer  to  the  Clyde 
Trust ;  in  Mechanical  Engineering,  Mr.  Alex.  Cleghorn,  M.Inst.C.E.,  of  the 
Fairfield  Shiobuilding  and  Engineering  Company,  Ltd.;  in  Naval 
Architecture,  Mr.  W.  J .  Luke,  MJ.N.A..  of  Messrs.  John  Brown  and  Co., 
litd. ;  in  Electrical  Engineering,  Mr.  Root.  Robertson,  B.Sc^  t^resident  of 
the  Glasgow  Section  of  the  Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers;  in 
Mining,  Mr.  J.  M.  Ronaldsc>n,  H.  M.  Inspector  of  Mines ;  in  Chemistry, 
Professor  J,.  G.  M'Kendrick,  M.D.,  r.R.S. :  and  in  Metallurgy,  Mr.  C.  J. 
Ellis,  F.I.C.,  of  the  Cassel  Gold  Extraction  Company. 

External  Examiners  for  the  final  examinations  for  the  certificates  granted 
in  the  Trade  ClflAses  were  appointed  with  the  same  object.  These  Examiners 
were — In  Plumbing,  Mr.  Richard  Hind,  J.  P.,  ex-Mavor  of  Stockton-on- 
Tees,  Past  Warden  of  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Plumbers ;  in  Sheet 
Metal  Work.  Mr.  Duncan  Maitland,  of  the  Caledonian  Railway  Company ; 
in  Boot-making,  Mr.  W.  Richardson,  of  Messrs.  Clark  and  Sons, 
Sjlmamock ;  in  Boiler-making,  Mr.  John  Irving,  of  Messrs.  Denny  and 
Co.,  Dumbarton  :  in  Typograpn^,  Mr.  Walter  B.  JSlaikie,  of  Messrs.  T.  and 
A.  Constables  Edinburgh  :  in  Lithography.  Mr.  D.  Gumming,  of  Messrs. 
M'lAgan  and  Gumming,  Edinburgh ;  m  Book-binding,  Mr.  Wm.  Pender, 
EdinburgL 

The  programme  ajmounced  in  the  Calendar  was  duly  carried  out,  and 
additional  classes  were  formed  in  response  to  special  applications  from 
students  who  desired  to  attend,  Tnese  included  an  advanced  lecture 
and  laboratorjr  class  in  Botany,  practical  classes  in  Sheet-iron  Work 
and  Boot-makmg,  and  three  special  vacation  classes  for  teachers.  The 
last  named  were  held  in  the  month  of  July,  and  consisted  of  a  general 
course  in  Elementary  Physics,  a  course  in  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  and  a 
coarse  in  Chemistry  :  these  classes  were  attended  by  31  teachers,  drawn 
from  schools  in  widely-separated  districts  of  Scotland. 

The  organisation  of  the  Glasgow  School  of  Architecture,  under  the  Joint- 
Committee  of  this  College  and  the  School  of  Art,  has  been  completed 
during  the  session,  and  the  course  of  study  for  the  Joint-Diploma  and 
Joint-Certificate  aajusted.  Professor  Bourdon  has  been  appointed,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Joint-Committee,  to  the  position  of  Director  of 
Architectural  Studies,  with  the  special  duty  of  securing  the  co-oidination 
of  the  work  of  the  two  Institutions  in  relation  to  the  curriculum  in 
Architecture.  The  College  Department  of  Architecture,  under  Professor 
Gourlay,  has  been  re-organised  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  new 
curriculum,  and  additional  classes  havri  been  arranged,  including  new 
courses  on  Masonry,  Brick-work,  and  Quantity  Surveying,  and  special 
lectures  on  Stereotomy. 

The  new  Dei)artment  of  Printing  and  Allied  Trades  has  become  firmly 
established  durins  the  session,  and  the  equipment  is  not  excelled  by  that  of 
any  other  BritLsn  school.  The  Governors  have  been  gratified  by  the 
interest  shown  in  its  operations  bv  those  connected  with  the  trades,  and 
their  thanks  were  given  to  the  following  for  special  lectures  given  in  the 
Department  :— 

Mr.  J.  Craig  Annan— '*  The  History  and  Methods  of  Art  Illustration." 

Mr.  H.  Bonham— "  The  *  Wharfedale '  and  Modern  Printing  Machinery." 

Mr.  R  Carver—"  Process  Work." 

Mr.  David  C.  Coghill— "  Recent  Labour-saving  Appliances  in  Letterpress 
Printing." 

Mr.  David  Gumming—"  Colour  in  connection  with  Chromo  Lithography." 


Mr.  J.  J.  Macieticwe,  shjl--^ dooeb  ana  tneir  rroancnon  in  tne  lotn 
Century," 

Mr.  J.  G.  Murray,  A,ILS.E.— "  Etching  and  Meaotint  WoriL** 

Mr.  Harry  Pendlebury--"  Meehanical  Composition.* 

Mr.  H.  Sambrook— •*  The  Point  Syatenu'* 

Mr.    Harry    Smith— **  The    Two-Bavolntion    Printing   Maehine-the 
Engineer— the  Printer." 

Mr.  Peter  Smith— *^  Electro-Metallurgy,  ^.,  as  applied  to  the  Printing 
Trade." 


Mr.  John  Taylor—'*  Half -Tone  Blocks  and  Three-Colour  Printing." 

Mr.  John  Wylie— "  Modem  Display  Work  in  Typography." 

The  proposals  for  the  coming  session  include  new  lecture  and  drawing 
classes  In  Civil  Engineering  and  Surveying,  a  class  in  AppHed  Optics 
specialhr  intended  for  instrument  makers,  a  full  course  in  tli^  department 
of  Technical  Chemistry  on  Oils  and  Fats,  a  hi^er  course  in  Gas 
Engineering,  a  hi^er  course  in  Metallurgy,  a  course  m  Trees  and  Timber 
intended  nutinly  for  teachers  of  woodwork,  drawing  classes  and  a 
preliminary  course  in  Plumbing,  and  additional  courses  rendered  necessary  ' 
by  the  sul>4i  vision  of  classes  in  Mechanics  and  Prime  Movers.  The  special 
Saturday  classes  for  Miners,  instituted  last  session,  and  arranged  in  three 
courses,  attracted  a  large  number  of  students,  and  as  many  (U  these  had 
previously  attended  classes  at  country  centres,  to  meet  their  requirements 
it  has  been  found  necessary  to  arrange  at  once  for  a  fourth  year's  course  of 
study. 

The  additional  accommodation  afforded  by  the  new  buildings  has 
enabled  the  Governors  to  avail  themselves  of  the  endowment  for  the  David 
Elder  Lectures  in  Astronomy,  provided  by  Mrs.  John  Elder,  LL.D.»  and 
the  series  of  lectures  to  be  given  during  the  session  will  be  inaugurated  by 
two  lectures  by  Dr.  H.  H.  Turner.  Savilian  Professor  of  Astronomy  in  the 
University  of  Oxford,  on  "  The  Every-day  Sun "  and  "The  Sun  Eclipsed." 
These  wUl  be  followed  bv  a  course  of  six  elementary  lectures  by  Uie 
Rev.  E.  Bruce  Kirk,  formerly  Assistant  to  the  late  Professor  Tait. 

A  silver  medal,  was  awarded  to  the  College  for  an  exhibit  of  the  Product 
of  Scientific  Research  carried  on  in  the  Chemical  Laboratories,  sent  to  the 
St  Louis  Exhibition  This  was  the  only  award  made  to  a  British  Oc^ege 
for  an  exhibit  exclusively  the  work  of  students. 
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Jf(Uwral  Philosophy, 

General  Course  L       •       -       • 
Experimental  Physics,  Course  II. 
Thermodynami^cs        •       •       .       . 
Practical  rhysics,  Engineers 

Medical  Physics 

Summer  Session — 
Practical  Physica— 

Course  for  Chemistry  Students 
Special    Practical    Courses    for 
Teachers— 
Properties  of  Matter      - 
Magnetism  and  Electricity    - 


ChtmMtry, 

Inorganic  Lectures,  Course  I, 
Oivanic  Lectures,  CJourse  I. 
Laboratory,  Engineers- 

„         Oeneral  Course  I.     - 

Bummer  Session — 

Inorganic  Lectures,  Course  II. 
Organic  Lectures,  Course  II.   - 
Physical  Chemistry  -       -       -       - 
Laboratoiy,  General  — 

Course!. 
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DSPABTMINTS  AND  CLASSES. 
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Mining  cmd  Otology, 
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95 
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49 
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33 

24 
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23 
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45 

25 
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28 
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25 
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25 
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49 
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38 

46 
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81 

46 
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18 

25 
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00 

49 
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.,11.     -       -       - 

88 

47 
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will.      -       -       - 

7 

49 
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6 

49 
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10 

73 
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19 

48 
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9 

49 
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30 

25 
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80 
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25 
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25 

25 
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25 
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24 
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DeFAKTSIKNTS   and  CLA88BS. 


Metallurgy— ^ont, 
Lecturesy  the  Foundry 
Laboratory,  General  Course  I.   - 

"       _         >»,  ^     ,»^  ■'■*•   " 
„       Iron  and  Steel,  Course  I. 

n       Special  Courses   - 
Mechamcs, 
Lectures,  Course  L      -       •       - 

M  n  ,jL       -         •         - 

„  in.- 

Strength  of  Materials 
Djrnamics  of  Machinery  • 
Hydraulics      .... 
Structural  Dra^ng  and  Design  - 
Laboratory 

Engineering  Drawing, 
Preliminary         .... 
Course  I. 

n   11. 

Design 

Calculus      -       -     .  - 
Naval  Architecture  Drawing 

Prime  Movers 

Lectures,  Course  L      -       -       - 

"      "iS  :    :    : 

Laboratory         .... 

Marine  Engine  Design 

Special  Courses — 
Engines  for  Power  Stations     - 

Turbines 

Locomotive  Design  -       •       - 

Electrical  Engineering. 
Lectures,  Course  I.      -       -       - 

"  III   ■-    ■-    ". 

Laboratory,  Course  L  - 

,»   n.  -     -     . 

Telegraphy  and  Tel^hony,  Course  L 

Telegraphy,  Course  II. 

Telephony,  Course  II. 

Special  Courses — 
Instrument  Making- 
Electric  Wiring  and  Fittings   - 
Alternating  Current  Motor  Design 

Mining  and  Geology 
Coal  Mining        .        .        -       - 
General  Mining  - 
Mining  Engineering    - 
Geology,  Course  I. 

II   -   .   . 


Students 
enrolled. 


57 

10 

8 

10 

2 

9 


383 

110 

24 

14 
16 
20 
14 


111 
64 
14 
12 
98 
7 


217 
86 
15 
72 
65 

60 

331 

96 


220 
160 


94 
15 
25 

22 

135 

63 


35 
7 
19 
53 
23 


Class 
Meet- 
ings. 


25 
75 
50 
75 
50 
74 


25 
24 

25 
25 
24 
49 
24 


50 
49 
25 
25 
25 
49 


25 
25 
24 
25 
25 

4 

5 

4 


25 

2 

49 

25 

25 

25 

24 

23 

12 
12 
10 


25 
25 
25 
24 
24 


Total 
Attend: 
ances. 


Student- 
hours. 


1,056 
183 
170 
326 
44 
272 


7,384 
2,049 

386 
248 
279 
651 
234 


4,533 

2,656 
209 
228 

1,538 
287 


4,037 
1,598 
288 
1,276 
1,030 

•200 

•1,500 

•360 


4,260 

2,822 

2,212 

1,324 

506 

1,889 

242 

408 

245 
1,134 

488 


712 
130 
374 

762 
303 


1,056 
549 
510 
978 
132 
816 


14,768 
4,098 

579 
372 

418 
1,953 

702 


9,066 

4,637 

4i8 

342 

3,076 

674 


8,074 
3,196 
288 
2,552 
2,060 

•300 

♦2,250 

•540 


4,260 
2,822 
2,212 
2,648 
1,012 
1,889 
242 
•408 

490 
1,134 

488 


1,424 
130 
556 
762 
454 


EstimateJ. 


9193. 
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796 


Dkpaxtmihtb  ahd  Clabub. 


Miming  awi  Otciogjf—cooLt, 

Special  Saturday  Cbuuas  for  Miners- 
Mining,  Course  I.    - 
II 

;      ;;  III  . 

Mining  Drawing 
Mathematics,  Course  I. 

^      w .  „  .  >»    -Li-* 

Oenerai  Science 
Applied  Mechanics  and  Steam- 
Electricity  applied  to  Mining  - 
Mine  Surveying       -       -       - 

Naval  Architecture. 

Course,    I. 

,.        II. 

„     HI. 


Students 
enroUed. 


Architectw'e  and  the  Building  Trades. 

t  Architecture,  Preliminary  - 

fCourse  L 

t      ..    II. 


Preli 


III. 


ehminary        -       -       -       - 

Course  I. 

„    11. 

„  III. 

„  IV. 

Course  V.,  Section  I.  - 

II    -       - 

Course  Vl. 

Carpentry  and  Joinery 
BricKwork  and  Masonry 

Decoration 

Sign  Writing       -        -        .        - 

(training 

Furniture  Design 
Modelling    -        -        -        -        - 
Ornamental  Metal  Work     - 
Wood  Carving     -        -        -        - 
Practical  Wood  Work  - 

Domestic  Sanitary  Engineering, 

Botany  and  Bacteriology. 

Botany — 

lectures,  Course  I.      -       -        - 

.    n.     -      .      - 

Laboratory,  Course  I.  - 
SumLr  Session,  {i^^"-^-; 

Baxiteriology. 

Lectures,  Course  I.      -       -       - 
Laboratory,  Course  I.  - 
>f  »     II« 


47 

ao 

36 
5S 
47 
27 
82 
38 
46 
47 


37 

48 
43 


5 

28 

] 

8 

d9 

53 

87 
22 
77 
17 
24 

6 
5A 
23 
27 
81 
50 
49 
12 

4 

10 
13 

104 


28 
13 
13 
13 
116 
14 


18 

18 

9 


Ckss 
Meet- 


Tcytal 
Attend- 


25 
25 
25 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
25 
35 


25  I 
25  I 


40 
42 
22 
21 
49 
25 
25 
24 
25 
47 
25 
25 
25 
25 
128 
103 
51 
77 
51 
52 
51 
52 


24 
25 
48 
49 
20 
17 


25 
25 
25 


918 
596 
592 
700 
844 
442 
349 
404 
810 
497 


807 

1,005 

911 


76 

609 

21 

ll9 

3,706 

1,059 

1,795 

405 

1,438 

546 

414 

140 

1,015 

397 

672 

2,847 

1,571 

2,221 

453 

164 

412 

485 

2,096 


481 
231 
438 
376 
1,740 
202 


361 
365 
147 


hoOTB. 


918 
596 
592 
1,167 
844 
442 
582 
404 
810 


9ffi 

1,005 

911 


190 

627 

21 

298 

9,265 

2,647 

4,487 

1,012 

3.580 

1,365 

414 

350 

2,537 

992 

1^4 

5,694 

3,142 

4,442 

906 

328 

824 

970 

2,178 


481 
231 

77G 

►1,7  JO 

4W 


361 
730 
441 


•^bKiS  Students  of  the  Glai^gow  Seh^,^eM5tt«^ - 


rv/ 


Depabtments  and  Classes. 


Students 
enrolled. 


Class 
Meet- 
ings. 


Total 
Attend- 
ances. 


Student- 
hours. 


Zoology, 
Lectures,  Course  I. 

Laboratory,  Course  L  - 

i>  w  n. - 

Phynology. 
Hygiene. 

Lectures 

Laboratory  -        -        -        - 

Plumbing, 
Lectured,  Course  I. 

„  n.    -     - 

fractica],      ^^      I,      - 
II       . 
"  III       .        - 
Country  Centres — 
Kilmarnock— Lectures     • 
„  Practical    - 

Coatbridge— Lectures 

.,  Practical      - 

Motherwell— Lectures     - 

„  Practical     • 

Sheet  Metal  Work, 

Lectures,  Course  I.     - 

Practical       „      L     - 

«    n.    -      - 

IVactical  Sheet  Iron  Work  - 
BaiUnnaking. 
Course,   I.  • 

.      IL  -       -       -       • 


Sootmaking, 

Course  I. 

.,   IL 

Special  Course  for  Shopmen 

Printing  and  Allied  Trades. 

Typography,  Lectures- 

„         Machine  - 

„         Case 
Lithoipraphy,  Lectures 

,,  Practical 

Bookbinding 

Music. 
"Euing"  Lectures 
Harmony,  I. 

„        IL       -       - 
Rudiments  - 
Counterpoint 

Totals    - 


15 
4 

14 
4 


14 
12 


90 
65 


29 
23 

32 
11 
26 
24 

8 
8 


47 

23 

26 

8 

9 


76 
32 


17 
13 
33 


169 
15 
21 
36 
24 
16 


26 
9 

19 
3 

7,242 


24 
24 

24 
24 

24 


24 
23 


25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 

25 
23 

28 
28 
28 
25 


24 
25 
22 
22 
17 


50 
50 


26 
26 
18 


25 

80 

77 

24 

103 

77 


25 
25 
25 
50 
25 

5,433 


263 
91 

221 
91 

636 


249 
211 


1,768 

1,101 

782 

1,307 

590 

438 

590 
178 
452 
420 
234 
230 


774 
410 
378 
142 
128 


2,845 
1,234 


362 
273 

428 


•2,069 
649 
911 
462 
836 
911 


695 
468 
172 
694 
54 

152,426 


263 

91 

442 

182 

1,272 


249 
422 


3,536 
2,322 
1,564 
2,614 
1,180 
876 

1,180 
356 
904 
840 
468 
460 


1,548 
820 
756 
284 
256 


4,267 
1,851 


724 
546 
856 


♦2,586 
1,298 
1,822 
577 
1,672 
1,822 


G95 
468 
172 
694 
54 

253,021 


•SaUmaUd. 
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AsSOCUtKBHlP   09  Tfi£  CoLUBGS  (A.O.T.C.X 

Chemiatry TwoStudente. 

Civil  Ennneering Three  Studoita. 

Electrical  Engineering        ....  Ten  Students. 

Mechanical  Engineering     -        -        -        -  Five  Students. 

Metallurgy One  Student 

Mining One  Student 

Naval  Architecture Two  Students. 

COUBSK  CkBTIFICATB  or  THB  COLLBGS. 

Architecture One  Student 

Building  Construction        ....  On^.S^udent 

Cheinistnr  • Two  Students. 

Civil  PIngineering Four  Students. 

Coal  Mining One  Student 

Electrical  Engineerinjo;        ....  Six  Students. 

Mechanical  Engineering      -  -        -  Four  Students. 

Metallurgy One  Student 

Natural  Science One  Student 

Naval  Architecture One  Student 

College  Certificate  in  Assaying  -        •        .  One  Student 


Occupations  of  Evkniko  Students. 

Men. 

Mechanical   Engineers   and    Draughtsmen    and   Structaral 

Draughtsmen     -        .        -  1,473 

Boilermakers,    Riveters,    Platers,    Shipwrights,    and    Ship 

Carpenters 108 

Blacksmiths,  Brassfounders  and  Finishers,  Foundry  Foremen, 

Moulders,  and  Steel  Workers    -        -       -       -'      -        -  59 

Tin  and  Copper  Smiths  and  Sheet  Metal  Workers  .        •        -  78 

Civil  and  Mining  Engineers  and  the  Mining  Industries           •  906 
Electrical  Engineers  and  Draughtsmen,  Opticians,  and  Instru-   . 

ment  makers -        -286 

Telegraphists,  Telephonists,  and  Telegraph  and  Telephone 

Mechanics -150 

Clerks,  Travellers,  and  Civil  Servants     -        .        .       -        -  aeJ 

Teachers :        ...  139 

Architects,  Measurers,  and  the  Building  Trades      -                -  813 

Sanitary  Inspectors -        -  U 

Chemists,  MetaUuraists,  Gas  Manufacturers,  Druggists,  Dry- 
salters.  Calico  Printers,  Colour  Makers,  and  Curriers        -  158 

Printing  and  Allied  Trades *  ^ 

Cabinetmaking  and  the  Furnishing  Trades      .        -        -        .  56 

Bootmaking  Trades 49 

Warehousemen  and  Salesmen SO 

Gardeners .-li 

Other  Trades 9S 

No  occupation  or  occupation  not  stated 103 

Women. 

Teachers 34 

Telegraphists,  Clerks,  Dressmakers 13 

Chemists,  Druggists,  Sanitary  Inspectors,  d^c          -        -        -  16 

No  occupation  or  occupation  not  stated ^      « 

Total       •       -       -  4£ 
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DlsntCtS  FROM  WHICH  STUDBNtt!  OF  THX  COIXEOE  W|qiB  DEA.WN. 


Day       Evening 
Students.  Students. 


Glasgow  and  Suburbs .872 

Qtheip  portions  of  Lanarkshire 50 

Benfrewshire 39 

Dumbartonshire 22 

Stirlingshire 14 

Ayrshire 31 

Other  Scottish  Counties 76 

England  and  Wales    -       -               ....  7 

Ireland 4 

Indi^  South  Africa,  Jamaica,  British  Guiana,  Russia, 

Japan  Spain,  and  Greece    -       -       -       -       -  15 

Totals        ->'  530 


3,209 
482 
367 
240 

59 
104 

39 


4^490 


Ages  of  Students. 


15 
16 

V 
18 
19 

ao 

21 

22 
23 
24 

25 
26 
27 
28 


30  - 
31—40 
41—60 
Not  stated  (Adults) 


Totals 


Day 

Students. 

Evening 
StudenU. 

1 

10 

11 

83 

36 

183 

52 

260 

56 

381 

71 

395 

62 

466 

41 

434 

48 

352 

31 

284 

2d 

225 

18 

2or 

11 

180 

17 

134 

10 

131 

6 

112 

19 

468 

9 

138 

2 

47 

530 


4,490 


&00 

VIL— (iLASCiOW  AtHEllifiUM  Ck>lllCEftCfAL  COLLBCSL- 


The  ColleKt"  has  completed  its  second  Session  since  its  recognition  ss  s 
S})ecial  Institution  under  the  Scotch  Education  Department,  and  the 
Council  is  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  that  a  large  amount  of  effec^Te  work 
has  been  accomplished.  The  total  number  of  enrolments  in  the  Tanons 
classes  was  1>641,  and  the  number  of  individual  students  1,124.  The 
number  of  the  enrolments  in  each  section  is  given  at  the  end  of  the  Beport 

The  staff  of  the  College  remains  as  last  Session,  except  that  Senor 
Urbano  Vic  y  Rallartas  is  now  in  charge  of  the  Spanish  Classes,  while  the 
Ijectureship  on  English  Literature  has  been  entrusted  to  Mr.Crewige  Eyre- 
Todd,  and  that  on  Mercantile  Law  to  Mr.  John  Grant,  RL. 

At  the  retiuest  of  the  Council^  Monsieur  Charles  A.  Martin,  Lecturer  on 
French  in  the  Giassow  University,  delivered  a  most  interesting  iectore,  in 
French,  to  the  students,  the  subject  being  '*  L'Art  du  Langage  en  France.'' 
The  lecture  was  highly  appreciated,  and  the  Council  has  pleasure  in  record- 
ins  its  hearty  thanks  to  M.  Martin.  Arrangements  have  oeen  made  for  the 
delivery  of  three  lectures  during  the  current  Session,  namelyi  by  Dr. 
Fernando  Agnoletti  on  *^The  Literature  of  Sport  in  the  Italian 
KenaLHsance " ;  bv  Monsieur  Robert-Tissot  on  **Le.s  Salons  d*autrefots  "^ 
(in  French) ;  andhy  Herr  A.  Oswald  on  "  Pflege  der  Handelsa  issenschaften 
in  Deutschland  "  (in  German). 

The  students'  work  for  the  past  session  was  duly  tested  in  aooordanoe 
with  the  regulations,  and  there  were  awarded,  with  the  authority  of  the 
Sci>tch  Education  Department,  315  (Dertificates,  viz.,  139  First  Class  and 
176   Second    Class.       A    considerable    number    of    Prizes     were    also 


awarded. 


Tbavellino  Scholasships. 


The  two  Travelling  Scholardliips  of  £50  each  for  proficiency  in  Frendii 
German,  Spanish,  or  Italian,  will  be  awarded  at  the  close  o^  the  present 
Session  for  the  first  time,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  there  will  be  a  keen 
cou]})etition  for  these  awards. 

These  Scholarships  are  given  in  conjunction  with  the  Scotch  Educatkm 
Department,  which  defrays  one-half  of  the  cost.  The  (]k>uncil  iscertaio 
that  the  foundation  of  these  Scholarships  will  greatly  encourage  the  study 
of  Modem  Languages,  and  makes  an  urfpent  appeal  to  those  interested  in 
Commercial  Education  to  establish  additional  Scholarships,  which  can  be 
done,  for  one  year,  by  a  contribution  of  £25,  as  the  Scotch  Education 
De)jartnient  will  contribute  an  equal  amount. 

Teachers'  Classes. 

The  Teachers  Classes  in  Modem  Languages  (under  Article  91  D  of  tlio 
Code)  have  been  well  attended,  and  as  the  result  of  the  ezaminationa, 
written  and  oral,  held  by  the  Scotch  Education  Department,  9  Atheweoni 
candidates  have  been  recognised  by  the  Department  as  qualified  teachers  of 
French,  and  the  same  number  as  qualified  to  teach  German. 

Under  the  minute  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  in  Scotland 
dated  30th  Januar}'*  1905,  providing  for  the  establishment  of  committees 
for  the  training  of  teachers,  the  Athenseum  (Commercial  College  elects  end 
representative  to  the  Glasgow  Committee,  and  the  Council  has  appointed 
its  chairman,  Mr.  William  Jacks,  LL.D.,  to  represent  the  College. 

The  (Douncil  desires  to  express  its  hearty  thanks  to  the  0>rpQratioa  of 
Glasgow,  to  the  Bellahouston  Trustees,  and  the  Burgh  Committee  on 
Secondary  Education,  for  the  Grants  they  have  respectively  given  towarda 
the  maintenance  of  the  College. 
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No.  of 

No.  of 

Hours  of 
Attendance. 

Subject 

Students 
Enrolled. 

Meetings  of 
Class. 

10 

60 

380 

„       Senior     -       .       -       - 

15 

60 

737 

Greek 

4 

60 

177 

French^Initiatory     - 

59 

62 

2,498 

„             „         (Ladies) 

5 

62 

230 

„         Intermediate 

68 

62 

2,622 

:      :;   ter^°"> 

50 

30 

970 

16 

63 

811 

n         Advanced   - 

47 

62 

2,099 

„              „       (Conversation) 

38 

60 

1,199 

:      :  o-t**? 

21 

29 

4:)6 

10 

63 

497 

„              n       (    II       0)nv.) 

9 

32 

189 

„         Teachers  (91  D.)  • 

26 

37 

1,765 

German— Initiatory   - 

35 

02 

1,425 

^    „       ^/Ladies)       - 

8 

62 

372 

M          Intermediate 

55 

62 

2,162 

.,              „       ((Ilonversation) 
,,       (Ladies).       - 
„         Advanced   - 

52 

31 

893 

6 

62 

305 

23 

62 

948 

„              „       (O>nver8ation) 
„       (Socy.  ot  Arts) 

23 

31 

409 

12 

29 

226 

„             ,1       (Ladies)  - 
,,         Teachers  (91  D.) 
Italian — Initiatory 

12 

62 

502 

12 

36 

690 

4 

43 

97 

y,        Advanced     ... 

4 

44 

122 

Portuguese— -Initiatory 

3 

45 

76 

Spanish— Initiatory   -       - 

22 

61 

752 

„          Advanced    - 
TR;ng"«>h — Junior         ... 

10 
31 

61 
61 

459 
1,329 

„     (Indies)    -       . 

25 

61 

1,164 

„         Advanced    - 

11 

61 

500 

Arithmetic—intermediate  - 

R 
20 

62 
62 

391 
932 

„           Advanced 

19 

62 

785 

Mathematics— Junior 

21 

62 

882 

„             Senior- 
Shorthand— Initiatory 
„            Intermediate  - 

26 

103 

74 

31 

62 
62 

1,094 
3,750 
3,093 

„            Advanced 

68 

62 

3,041 

„            Junior  Reporting    - 

40 

62 

1,787 

„            Senior         „ 

17 

60 

700 

„            Private  ClassesDay 

39 

155 

3,079 

„                „         „    Evening 

28 

92 

767 

Type-Writmg-Day   - 

38 

155 

1,805 

„              Evening     - 

25 

92 

614 

Writing      ..... 

7 

59 

331 

,.     (Ladies) ...       - 
Book-Keeping— Junior 

10 

60 

409 

70 

62 

3^280 

„              Advanced  - 

51 

61 

2,604 

,,              (Ladies)     -        - 
English  Literature     - 

5 
35 

60 
20 

205 
507 

Political  Economy 

39 

20 

515 

Mercantile  Law  .... 

55 

20 

814 

Business  Methods 

117 

21 

1,970 

Totals    - 

1,641 

3,142 

60,396 

Number  of  Individual  Students,  1,124, 


ISUZ 

VIIL— Glasgow  School  ok  Aet. 


The  SUty-Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Qovemors  of  the  Qlaagow 
School  of  Art  is  that  for  the  Session  ending  Augost  dlst,  1905. 

The  work  and  organisation  of  the  School  b  steadily  developing  on  tbe 
lines  as  reported  in  the  Annual  Report,  1903-4^  and  the  Cbvemors  are 
satisfied  that  most  of  the  departments  of  work  are  in  a  sound  condition, 
luod  that  the  School  is  satisfactoril^r  meeting  all  the  demands  that  are 
being  made  upon  it  as  a  Central  Institution  for  Higher  Art  Education. 

The  Oovemors  desire  to  acknowledge  the  continued  interest  taken  in 
the  School  bv  the  Town  Council.  This  is  shown  by  their  continuance  of 
their  Annual  Grant,  and  also  the  valuable  assistance  rendered  by  their 
Rept«8entatives  on  tne  Boud  of  Governors. 

The  arrangement  recently  made  with  the  Weaving  Collie,  as  described 
in  this  Report,  should  be  of  service  to  bring  the  design  classes  of  the  School 
into  still  dosor  contact  with  the  Art  manufactures  of  the  City,  and  to  in- 
crease the  usefulness  of  the  Design  Department.  This  ^  co-operation 
further  serves  to  indicate  the  growing  appredation  of  the  work  of  the 
School  by  the  manufacturers  in  the  City  and  District. 

The  surrounding  Counties  and  Burghs,  which  are  intended  to  act  as 
feeders  t)  tbe  advanced  Art  Instruction  given  in  the  School,  are  working 
in  co-oidinationjand  Students  are  sent  into  the  School  from  the  Counties 
comprising  the  Western  Division,  as  well  as  from  certain  outside  Counties, 
and  from  the  Highlands.  To  further  complete  this  scheme.  Teachers  are 
being  sent  from  tne  School  to  take  charge  of  Art  Classes  in  some  of  the 
towns  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  in  one  instance  a  Countv  Authority  is 
sending  the  best  of  its  students,  prepared  in  such  Art  Classes,  to  the 
School  of  Art. 

In  February  last  a  deputation  consisting  of  Mr.  James  Fleming;  Chair- 
man of  Governors ;  Mr.  W.  Forrest  Salmon,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Vice-CSairnian, 
and  Mr.  John  Keppie,  F.R.I.B.A,  P.I.A.,  Governor,  with  Mr.  Fra.  H. 
Newbery,  Director  and  Head  Master,  visited  the  undemoted  Schools, 
Guilds  of  Handicraft  and  Decorative  Art  Workers,  to  report  upon  the 
nature  and  character  of  the  wofk  done,  with  special  reference  to  tne  Arts 
of  Enamelling  and  Gold  and  Silversmithing.  YiaitB  were  made  as  follows 
and  the  Artists  whose  names  are  mentioned  were  interviewed. 

Bromsgrove       -       -       Bromsgrove  Art  Workers'  Guild. 

Manager,  Mr.  Walter  Gilbert. 

Birmingham      *       -       Central  Municipal  School  of  Art. 

(Secretary,  Mr.  E.  Head  Master,  Mr^Catterson  Smith. 

Preston  Hytch). 

Birmingham      •       -       School  for  Goldsmiths  and  Jewellers,  Vittoria 

Street 

Head  Master,  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Gaskin. 
Chipping  Camden      •       The  Guild  of  Handicraft. 

Warden,  Mr.  C.  R  Ashbea 

London      -       -       -        Mr.  Nelson  Dawson.  Painter,  Enamellist  and 
Worker  in  Iron  and  the  Precious  Metals. 

„  ...       Mr.  Harry  Wilson.    Painter,    Enamellist   and 

Worker  in  Gold  ana  Silver. 

„  -       .        -       Mr.    Alexander     Fisher,     Decorative  i^Astist, 

Enamellist  and  Worker  in  Gold  and  SiKarr  u 

As  a  result  of  a  recommendation  made  by  the  Deputaticm,  Mr:  Arthur^. 

Gaskin  was  asked  to  visit  the  School,  to  make  report  upon  the  present 

state  of  the  Enamelling  Class,  and  advise  as  to  the  best  tneans  to  be  taken 
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to  develop  the  instraction.  Mr.  Gaskin  reports  favourably  on  tlie  studies 
that  he  saw  being  executed.  Further  he  has  sent  a  programme  of  work 
which  the  Students  are  now  following,  and  he  is  to  visit  the  School  agkin 
this  Session.  The  Qovemors  are  hopeful  of  establishing  in  Glasgow  a  de- 
mand for  Enamel  work,  both  in  the  trade  and  among  Art  lovers,.;  .    ,^,;^ 

At  the  desire  of  the  Weaving  College,  a  conference  between -tlie 
authorities  of  that  Colle^  and  the  Governors  of  the  Scho(d  was  called  in 
September  last^  to  consider  the  question  of  establishing  classes  in  con- 
nection with  the  School  to  meet  the  needs  of  Buyers,  Warehousemen,  and 
such  Commercial  men  as  are  engi^ed  m  the  handhng  of  artistic  textile 
goods.  The  Conference  decided  to  recommend  that  such  cla^&es^  be  com- 
menced, and  the  Governors  of  the  School  have  organised  a  class  for  draw- 
ing and  a  class  for  the  study  of  colour.  These  classes  are  held  weekly,  and 
wul  be  supplemented  later  by  lectures  on  the  ^  History  and  Development 
of  Textile  Art" 

The  Governors  have  felt  for  some  years  past  that  seeing  that  the  tech- 
nical side  of  the  work  of  the  School  was  in  an  efficient  state,  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  treatment  of  the  ^*  History  and  Evolution  of  Art^" 
a  knowledge  of  which  is  necessary  to  complete  the  education  of  the  Art 
Student  Lack  of  funds  has  up  to  now  delayed  the  putting  of  this  desire 
into  operation,  but  the  Governors  are  glad  to  announce  that  arrangements 
have  been  completed  for  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  above  subject,  to  be 
^ven  by  Mr,  Georges  Baltu&  Artist  and  Writer  on  Art.  Mr.  Baltus  has 
been  strongly  recommended  by  M.  Van  der  Stappen,  the  eminent  Beilgian 
Sculptor,  and  Baron  Van  Overloop,  Curator  of  the  Royal  Museums  in 
Brussels.  The  lectures  are  to  be  given  in  January  next,  and  particulars 
are  to  be  announced*    The  public  will  be  admitted. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  last  session  a  co-ordinaUon  of  the  Architec- 
tural Classes  held  in  the  School  of  Art  and  in  the  Technical  College  was 
made,  and  a  joint  School  was  formed,  called  "  The  Glasgow  School  of 
Architecture."  This  has  been  placed  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
Ei^ne  Bourdon,  B.A.,  A.D.F.G.,  who  acts  with  Professor  MacGibbon, 
A.K.LB.A.,  in  the  School  of  Art,  and  with  Professor  Gouriay,  B.Sc., 
A.R.IJB.A,  in  the  Technical  College.  A  separate  and  special  Calendar-  of 
the  School  is  published,  and  a  joint  scheme  has  been  drawn  up  whereby 
Architectural  Students  attend  classes  in  both  the  School  of  Art  and  the 
Technical  College.    The  arrangement  is  working  sati^actorily. 

The  scheme  of  instruction  to  be  followed  in  the  ContiQuati<m  Classes,  as 
agreed  upon  between  the  Glasgow  School  Board  and  the  GqVBrnors  of  the 
^hool,  is  found  to  be  of  great  benefit  in  inducing  Students  to  continue 
their  studies  in  the  School  of  Art  As  a  result  of  the  visits  made  last 
Mai«h  to  the  Continuation  Classes  of  the  Glasgow  School  Board- 1^  Mr. 
J.  Yaughan,  Director  of  Art,  Glas^w  School  Board,  Mr.  J.  Grjaor,  ^rt 
Inspector,  and  the  Head  Master,  Mr.  Newbery,  acting  as  GO-Juag^B,  28 
Students  were  passed  on  to  the  School 

Classes  for  the  instruction  of  Masters  and  Mistresses  of  PobHc  Schools 
(Article  91  (d)  Classes)  were  again  held  on  Saturdays  and  on  Thursday  even- 
ings. The  enrolments  in  ifiese  Classes  during  the  Session  were  608. 
These  Teachers  are  drawn  from  all  the  neighbourmg  Counties  and  Burghs 
and  from  Glasgow.  The  course  of  study  is  divided  into  three  stages,  and 
Students  who  pass  all  the  three  stages,  and  who  give  proofs  of  their  abilitv 
to  teach  di-awing,  receive  a  diploma  entitled  "  The  Public  School  Teacher  s 
Drawing  Diploma."  The  diploma  is  granted  by  the  Governors  of  the- 
School  upon  the  authorisation  of  the  Scutch  Education  Department  The 
School  mMurd  of  Glasgow  train  Teachers  in  the  1st  and  2nd  Courses,  tut 
send  them  to  take  the  3rd  Course  in  the  School  of  Art.  345^  91  (d) 
Certificates  were  granted  in  Ist,  2nd,  and  3rd  Courses.  At  a  meeting  held 
at  the  School  in  March  last,  Mr.  James  Fleming,  Chairman  of  Governors, 
in  the  chair,  Mr.  A.  R.  Andrew,  ELM.  Chief  Inspector  of  the  Western 
Division,  distributed  the  Public  School  Teachers  Drawing  Diplomas, 
^ined  during  Session  1903-4.  28  Diplomas  were  awarded,  and  it  is  inter- 
esting to  state  that  19  of  these  Diploma  Students  returned  to  attend  a 
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fniirth    yearns   course  at  the  School.    The  Ihplouias  of   such    Teach^fr 

Students  have  been  endorsed  by  the  Scotch  Education  Department  for  a 

further  satiiifactorv  Course  in  Coloor  and  CompoBition.  70  Students  have 
been  awarded  Diplomas  this  Session. 

The  following  Reiiort  on  these  Classes  was  made  by  Mr.  Fiank  W. 
Young,  H,M.  Art  ana  Science  Inspector  for  the  Western  Division  :— 

"The  Session  recently  terminated  has  been  in  every  respect  a  most  suc- 
ccHsful  one. 

"The  organisation  and  arrangements  for  these  Classes  have  been  gnda- 
"  ally  i>erfected  with  each  year's  experience  of  the  work.  On  Sa&rday 
"  mornings  during  the  past  winter  no  more  interesting  sight  could  have  been 
"found  in  Glasgow  than  that  to  be  seen  within  the  class  rooms  of  tiie 
"  School  of  Art)  where  about  400  Teachers  were  ^thered  together,  under 
"  competent  Instructors,  seeking  to  improve  their  skill  in  Drawing  and 
"their  acquaintance  with  Art.  A  spirit  of  earnestness  pervaded  the 
"  School  from  week  to  week,  and  the  work  of  the  Students,  which  was  in- 
"  spected  at  the  end  of  the  Session,  gave  abundant  evidence  of  industry 
"  and  steady  progress,  creditable  alike  to  the  Teacher-Students  and  to  Mr. 
"  Newbery  and  his  ca{table  Staff.  In  all,  410  Teachers  were  enrolled  in 
"  the  different  stages  of  the  Art  Course.  Of  these  1€9  came  up  under  the 
"  scheme  of  the  Lanark  County  Council,  71  entered  for  a  third  or  a  fourth 
"  year's  Course,  after  having  passed  through  the  91  (d)  Courses  of  the  Glas- 
"  gow  School  Board,  while  the  remaining  170  were  Students  in  classes  pro- 
"  moted  indei^endently  by  the  Governors  of  the  School  of  Art. 

"  The  institution  by  the  School  of  Art  authorities  of  an  Elementary 
"  School  Teachers'  Diploma,  awarded  at  the  dose  of  a  three  years'  course 
"  of  successful  work,  has  been  a  great  incentive  to  prolonged  study  on  the 
"  i^art  of  Teachers.  This  year  156  Candidates  submitted  work  for  inspec- 
"  tion,  and  no  fewer  than  70  of  these  satisfied  the  Examiners,  both  as  to 
"  their  skill  in  Drawing  and  their  ability  to  teach  the  subject. 

"  Apart  from  certificate  work,  we  have  had  most  pleasing  evidence  of  the 
"  interest  in  the  study  of  Art,  which  has  been  aroused  by  those  CSasses. 
"  During  the  past  Session  19  out  of  28  Teachers  who  gained  the  Diploma 
"  last  year  continued  their  studies  in  the  School  of  Art. 

"  Mr.  Newbery  reports  that  the  attendance  and  progress  of  those  Ff^t- 
"  Diploma  Students  have  been  in  every  way  most  satisfactory  and  mJdfr' 
"ing.  It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  several  of  the  Lady  Tea(»ers,in 
*'  addition  to  their  ordinary  lessons  in  Drawing,  occupied  themselves  with 
"Art  Embroidery  work  under  the  skilful  guidance  of  Miss  U.  Paxton 
"  Brown.  Some  very  charming  work  has  b^n  the  result  of  this  praise- 
"  worthy  development." 

By  request  of  the  Scotch  Education  Department,  Mr.  Pittendrigh 
Macgillivray,  R.S.A.,  Sculptor,  visited  the  School  in  November.  1904.  A 
copy  of  his  report,  as  submitted  to  my  Lords,  was  sent  to  the  School. 
Some  su^igestions  as  to  improvements  in  the  Modelling  Department  are 
now  receiving  consideration. 

The  enrolments  of  the  Session  are  as  follows  : — 

Day  Classes       -        -        -        -        S30 
Evening  Classes        .        -        .        350 

680 

Saturday  (Article  91  (d)  Classes)       608 

(Further  particulars  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  Keport) 

One  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  School  was  made  a  Central  In* 
Btitution  is,  that  all  Students  desiring  admission  to  the  School  must  sbov 
proofs  of  abUity  in  drawing  of  a  standard  at  least  equal  to  that  demanded 
for  the  Leaving  Certificate  (Drawing)  or  pass  an  entrance  test  The 
Governors  are  gradually  raising  the  standard  for  admission. 

19  Students  received  appointments  during  the  year  as  Teacher^ 
Designers,  &o. 
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In  pursuance  of  the  powers  as  authorised  by  the  Scotch  Education 
Department,  the  Governors  appointed  Messrs.  W.  ll'orrest  Salmon, 
F.R.I,B.A.^  Architect  Governor,  John  Henderson,  Painter  Governor,  with 
Jean  DelviUe,  Life  Professor,  and  Fra.  H.  Newbery,  Director  and  Head 
Master,  to  act  as  Judges  for  the  Diploma  for  Drawing  and  Painting  (jpa{/6 
-JwJ  q/'Pro«occ^tt«),  and  they  further  nominated  Mr.  E.  A.  Walton,  R.S.A., 
to  act  as  Assessor,  on  behalf  of  the  Scotch  Education  Department.  Mr. 
Walton's  nomination  was  approved  of  by  the  Department.  18  Candidates 
submitted  works  in  support  of  their  application,  and  of  these,  the  works  of 
four  were  provisionally  accepted,  and  these  Students  were  asked  to  submit 
the  further  work  of  a  Composition  of  Figures  necessary  under  the  con- 
ditions for  the  Diploma. 

The  Haldane  Travelling  Scholarship  of  the  value  of  £50  was  for  the  19th 
year  in  succession  taken  oy  a  Student  of  the  School.  Three  Candidates 
submitted  works,  2  Painting  Students  and  1  Architect. 

The  Judges  appointed  by  the  Haldane  Trustees ' were  Messrs.  Alex. 
Roche,  R.S.A.,  Painter,  and  Wm.  Leiper,  R.S.A.,  Architect.  The  work 
submitted  by  the  painting  candidates  for  the  Scholarship  was  considered, 
of  '*an  exceptionally  high  standard,"  and  the  difference  between  the  work 
of  the  winner  and  that  of  the  second  candidate  (also  a  Student  of  the 
School)  was  so  slight  that  Mr.  Roche  personally  gave  a  second  Scholar- 
ship of  £50.  The  Governors  desire  to  thank  Mr.  Roche  very  heartily,  both 
for  his  generous  gift  and  for  his  encouragement  thus  given  to  the  advanced 
work  of  the  School.  Both  Students  spent  the  period  of  the  Scholarship  in 
Italy. 

The  Haldane  Trustees  offered  two  Bursaries  of  £15  each  to  the  day 
classes,  and  further  awarded  a  supplementary  prize  of  £10.  These  Bur- 
saries are  for  Artizan  Students  of  Evening  Classes  to  whom  daylight  study 
of  form  and  colour  is  indispensable. 

100  Entrance  Bursaries  tenable  in  the  Evening  Classes  were  also 
awarded  by  the  Haldane  Trust 

The  Examiners  appointed  by  the  Haldane  Trustees  to  judge  the  work 
for  these  Bursaries  were  Messrs.  John  Henderson,  Painter,  and  Alex.  N. 
Paterson,  M.A.,  A.R.I.B JL,  Architect,  Haldane  Trustees. 

The  Governors  authorised  by  the  Scotch  Education  Department 
awarded  six  maintenance  Scholarships  of  the  value  of  £20  each,  with  free 
instruction,  and  seven  local  Bursaries  of  the  value  of  £10  each,  and  one  of  £5. 

Ten  Junior  and  ten  Senior  Art  Bursaries  are  offered  annually  by  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Glas^w  Educational  Endowments  Board,  and  of  these  the 
ten  Senior  Bursaries  are  tenable  in  the  School  of  Art  only.  They  are 
granted  to  encourage  Students  from  the  Continuation  Classes  to  pass  on 
to  the  School.  The  competition  was  so  keen,  and  the  results  so  good,  that 
it  was  decided  by  the  Board  to  increase  the  number  of  the  Senior  Bursaries 
to  16. 

The  Glasgow  Highland  Society  have  sent  seven  Students  to  the  School. 
Three  come  from  remote  Highland  districts,  and  each  of  these  has  been 
granted  a  Bursary  of  the  value  of  £30,  with  assisted  fees.  The  four  re- 
maining Students  have  their  fees  paid. 

Five  Students  attended  last  year  in  terms  of  the  Buchanan  Bequest. 

Seven  Students  were  admitted  under  the  conditions  of  the  Marshall  Trust. 

Three  Students  were  entered  under  the  terms  of  Hutchesons'  Trust, 
whereby  the  School  of  Art  accepts  25  free  Students  from  scholars  of  the 
Hutchesons*  Schools. 

One  Student  was  sent  by  a  Subscriber. 

Five  day  Studentships  of  the  value  of  £10  each,  17  day  assisted  Student- 
ships, and  30  evening  Studentships  of  fee  value  were  awarded  by  the 
Governors.  These  were  awarded  to  Students  of  the  Upper  Division  of 
j^he  School. 


The  QUagow  InBtitaie  of  Ardutects*  Prizes  of  £3  3a.  and  £2  2b.  for 
Architecture. 

Four  Modelling  Prices  for  Compndtion— given  by  the  GoTemors. 

Prises  for  Fainting— Two  offend  by  ^ntor  k  Newton,  Ltd^  and  two 
by  Charlea  Roberaon  4Co. 

Prize  of  £S  28^  offered  by  Profeasor  Eugene  Bourdon,  to  Architect 
Studento. 

Prise  of  £S  28.,  offered  by  Profesaor  Giraldon  to  Design  Stndenta. 

The  Judgea  appointed  by  the  Qovemors  to  award  the  varioua  Scholarshii» 
and  Buraariea  were  aa  followa  : — 

In  Drawing  and  Painting.— Meaara.  Alex.  Roche,  R.S. A;  William  Leiper, 
R.S.A. ;  William  Kennedy  ;  William  Forreat  Salmon,  F.R.LB.A.;  with  the 
Head  Maater. 

In  Arf^iitectnre—Measra.  John  Jamea  Burnett,  A.RS.A,  F.RI.RA.  : 
T.  L.  Wataon,  F.R.LB.A. ;  R.  S.  Lorimer,  A-R.S.A. ;  Alex.  N.  P^teraon, 
M.A^  A.R.I3.A. :  Thoe.  Baird,  Jr.,  I.A. ;  with  Profeaaor  C.  Gourlay,  RSc^ 
A.RLB.A. ;  Profeaaor  Alex.  M*Oibbon,  A.R.LB.A.,  with  Profesaor  E. 
Bourdon,  B.A.A.D.F. 

In  Modelling— Mesars.  W.  Forrest  Salmon,  F.R.I.B.A. ;  and  John  Keppie, 
FJBLI.BJL 

In  Design— Meaara.  Nicol  Paton  Brown,  Manufacturer ;  John  Kep^e, 
F.R.I.B.A.,  Architect,  with  the  Head  Maater  and  Profeasor  A.  Giraldon. 

The  Governors  desire  to  tender  hearty  thanka  to  these  genU^nen  for 
their  kind  servicea. 

Thev  desire  to  express  their  obligations  to  the  Parks'  and  Galleries' 
Trust  tor  the  loan  ana  gift  of  Plants,  Flowers,  and  other  objects  of  Study, 
and  for  access  to  the  Botanic  Gardens  and  Art  Galleries. 

The^  also  beg  to  thank  Mr.  James  Paton,  Superintendent  of  the 
Galleries  and  Museums  ;  Mr.  Whitton,  Superintendent  of  the  P^ks  ;  Mr. 
Thomas  Rennie^  Curator  of  the  Kelvingrove  Art  Gallery,  and  iJie  other 
Curators  for  their  assistance  and  courtesy. 

Their  best  thanks  are  due  to  the  Chairman  and  Council  of  the  Royal 
Glasgow  Institute  of  the  Fine  Arts  for  facilities  kindly  granted  during  the 
School  and  School  Club  Exhibition. 

Thanks  are  further  given  to  the  Donors  of  Books  to  the  School  Library. 

The  Financial  Arrangements  for  the  Maintenance  of  the  School  were 
similar  to  those  of  the  previous  year,  viz. : — 

*^  The  Scotch  Education  Department  give  a  grant  not  exceeding  one-half 
**  of  the  approved  nett  expenditure  on  the  maintenance  of  the  School  after 
"the  deduction  of  the  income  from  fees.  To  obtain  this  grant,  it  is 
"  necessary  that  there  should  be  an  annual  contribution  to  the  funds  of  the 
"  School  from  sources  other  than  the  grant  (but  exclusive  of  income  from 
"  fees)  of  a  sum  equal  .to  the  said  grant." 

The  Department  Grant  amounted  to  £2,260  Cs.  8d. 

The  Income  of  the  School  from  Local  Sources  included  a  sum  of  £1 ,700 
from  the  Corporation  (being  the  Sum  allocated  from  Customs  and  Excise 
Residue  Grant,  1904).  For  ail  the. sums  rec^ved  the  Governors  are  very 
grateful,  and  desire  especially  to  thank  the  Corporation  for  their  generous 
acknowledgment  of  the  work  of  the  School. 


As  stated  in  last  year's  rmart,  the  Sdioel  was  specially  asked  to  send  an 
exhibit  to  the  St  Louis  Exhibition.  In  a  **  Comparative  Sketch  of 
American  Education  as  shown  in  St  Louis  Exhibition  of  1904,"  a  book  by 
Hi,  John  Clark,  M.A.,  Lecturer  on  Education  in  the  University  of  Glasgow, 
and  published  b^  the  authority  of  the  School  Board  of  Glasgow,  under  the 
heading—''  Special  Education  in  the  Fine  Arts,"  the  writer  savs  (nage  b9) : 
:  ''It  may  be  of  more  than  passing  interest  to  state  that  the  descripUye 
*' articles  of  the  Exhibition  are  unanimous  in  saying  that  the  work  oi  the 
-'Glasgow  School  of  Art  is  unsurpassed,  and  that  the  genertil  excellence  of 
**  Great  Britain  in  the  teaching  of  Art— especially  of  industrial  Art — can 
'' hardly  be  called  in  question." 

By  introductions  obtained  from  the  Foreign  Office  through  the  kind 
action  of  the  Scotch  Education  Department,  the  Head  Master  visited^  in 
June  last,  some  of  the  Academies  ana  the  chief  Schools  of  Arts  and  Crafts 
in  Germany  and  Austria.  Mr.  Newbery  is  preparing  a  report  of  his  visit 
for  presentation  to  the  Governors.  The  Governors  wish,  to  convey  their 
thanks  to  the  Scotch  Education  Department  and  to  the  various  authorities 
ot  Schools  visited  for  the  facilities  so  freely  afforded  to  their  Head  Master. 

The  Governors  thank  the  Head  Master  and  the  Staff  of  Professors  and 
Instructors  for  their  faithful  services  in  all  that  concerns  the  work  and 
welfare  of  the  School.  They  also  cordially  recognise  the  Go-<^)eration  and 
loyalty  of  the  Students. 

The  Glasgow  School  of  Art  Club  under  the  direction  of  the  Head  Master, 
held  its  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Studies  of  Members  (past  and  present 
StudentsX  done  during  the  Summer  vacation,  in  the  Roval  Glasgow 
Institute  of  Fine  Arts,  from  1st  to  11th  November,  1905,  and  the  School 
also  coigointly  exhibited  work  done  for  Bursaries  and  Schoburships. 

Mr.  Thomas  J.  Clapperton,  a  former  student  of  Modelling  in  the  School, 
has  this  >^ear  gained  the  Royal  Academy  Gold  Medal  and  i^2(X)  Travelling 
Scholarship  for  Sculpture. 

In  conclusion,  the  Governors  are  confident  that  the  high  standard  of  the 
School  is  being  maintained,  and  they  feel  that  its  work  is  an  int^;ral  and 
vital  part  of  the  Art  Education  of  the  country. 

Enrolments. 
(a)  Ordinary  StudenU. 

Maintenance  Scholars       - 6 

Governors'  Day  Class  Bursars 21 

Governors'  Evening  Class  Bursars 30 

Haldane  Day  Bursars 3 

Haldane  Evening  Bursars 100 

Educational  Endowment  Bursars 14 

Buchanan  Trust  Bursars   -       -       -       -        -.,-,.-  6 

Dunfermline  Carnegie  Trust  Bursars       ...       .  s 

Lanark  County  Council  Bursars 4 

Ayr  County  Council  Bursars 4 

Subscribers' Bursar   -       - 1 

Highland  Society  Student i 

Hutchesons'  Hospital  Students         ...                -  3 

Marshall  Trust  Scholars   --------  7 

Day  and  Evening  Students -  379 

580 

(6)  Article  91{d)  Teachers'  Classes      •  -            425 

(ci  Pupil  Teachers' Class           ...  40 
(a)  Nuvibers  at  Recognised  Centres : 

Lanark 63 

Lesmahagow 80 

143 

1,188 
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School  op  Akt  aki  Dkawn. 

OUisgow -  a78 

Purtick 38 

Qovan S5 

Ratherglen 96 

Other  Aurto  of  Laiuurkahife 496 

Dumbortonahire 73 

Renfrewshire 106 

Ajrrshire 34 

Ar^llshire 6 

Stiirliiu<8hire 3S 

Other  Soottiflh  Ck>antie8    -       -       - 95 

England 9 

Ireland S 

Belgium,  Transvaal,  United  States^  New  Zealand     ....  4 

1,188 

Occupations  aitd  Numbibs  op  Ordinary  Studsntb. 

TeMdiers 58 

Desi^ers,  Draughtsmen,  lithographic  Artists        -       -       -  B06 

Architectural 108 

Glass  Stainers,  Enamellists,  Ac 34 

House  Painters.  China  Painters,  Coach  Pkunters,  ^      -       -  81 

Stone  Carvers,  Wood  Carvers,  Gilders,  Modellers,  Plasterers  -  30 

Cabinetmakers  and  Joiners 18 

Engravers,  Silver  Chasers,  Bookbinders,  Ac    -                        -  18 

Accountants,  Clerks,  House  Factors 11 

Measurers 6 

Blacksmiths,  Engineers,  Gasfitters,  Ac 9 

Shopkeepers  and  Warehousemen 10 

Other  Students 54 

Total  Number  of  Ordinary  Students 580 

Teachers*  91(d)  Classes e06 

Total  Number  of  Students 1,188 


IX. — ^Leith  Nautical  Colleqe. 


•    Report  Ist  August,  1904  to  318T  July,  1905. 

(By  the  Head  Master.) 

Number  of  Persons  in  Attendance  :— 

Day  C'laHses : — 

For  Navi^tion HY 

,,    Nautical  Astronomy  ^ II7 

„    Mathematics,  underlying  the  above HI 

„    Physics  of  the  sea-        - ^ 

„    Mercantile  Law  and  Practice 18 

,    Electricity  on  board  ship  -        -        -       •  .        -18 

,    Ship  Surgery,  Medicine,  Hygiene 97 
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Svening  Classes : — 

Tatorials  for  Navigation 106 

Naval  Architecture ...15 

Design  of  Marine  Motors 23 

Ship  Surgery,  Medicine,  and  Hygiene 20 

Electricity  on  Board  Ship 15 

Attended  course  of  3  public  popular  lectures  on  Ship  Electricity  -  120 

Number  of  individuals  who  attended  Day  Classes,  many  of  whom 

also  attended  in  evening ;  exclusive  of  the  73  below       >       -  214 

Number  of  individuab  who  attended  Evening  Classes  only  -        -  73 

Passed  Local  Marine  Examinations  :— 

Extra  Masters 1 

Ordinary  Masters it 

First  Mates             2r> 

Second  Mates 25 

Masters,  Home  Trade  Passenger  Ships   -        -        -        -  3 

Mates              do.                 do.              ....  3 

Total    -       .      74 

Scarcely  so  many  persons  attended  the  short  Practical  Course  of  Ship 
Electricity  as  I  expected.  For  next  year  I  have  at  this  time  made  some 
suggestions  to  broaden  the  area  of  persons  connected  with  the  sea  or  going 
to  sea,  to  whom  this  course  will  l>e  useful. 

My  one  absolute  disappointment  last  year  w^as  the  complete  failure  to 
get  together  a  class  of  Fishermen  for  a  short  Practical  Course  in  simple 
§iugery,  chiefly  intended  to  deal  with  the  common  clas>s  of  accidents  among 
the  FiMiermen.  I  not  only  made  the  Class  well  known  amonff  the  Fisher- 
men, but  when  I  found  that  their  eniolment  was  scanty,  I  called  a  public 
meeting  in  the  Square  at  Newhaven  on  a  Saturday,  at  the  time  when  the 
Trawlers'  officers  and  men  were  assembled  at  their  pay  offices.  That  had 
the  effect  of  adding  to  the  number  of  enrolments,  but  the  whole  number 
was  flo  small  that  the  class  was  abandoned. 


X.    The  West  of  Scotland  Agricultural  College. 


I.— Intramural  "Work  of  the  Collec;£. 

(Glasgow). 

Day  Clasies. 

Number  of  Individual  Students 

Number  attending— 

Intermediate  Agriculture  (Soils  and  Manures) 
Advanced  „  .       .       . 

Introduction  to  General  Botany     - 
Agricultural  Botany,  Junior  Lectures     - 
Do.  do.,    Junior  Practical    - 

Do  do.,    Senior  Lectures     - 

Do.  do.,    Senior  Practical     - 

General  CJhemistry,  Lectures  - 
Do.  do..       Practical  - 

Do.  do.*  do.      -       -       - 

Intermediate  Ckemistry 
Agricultural  Chemistry,  Senior  Lectures 
Do.  do.,        Senior  Practical 

Entomology 

,         Veterinary  Science 

Agricultural  Engineering 

Forestry 

Special  Farmers' Course 

9193, 


15 

16 

32 

18 

16 

10 

10 

48 

14 

90 

17 

8 

8 

13 

25 

9 

3 

33 


108 
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Hvemmff  Lionet. 

Number  of  Individoid  Students «1 

Number  attcndiiu— 

Agriculture,  Junior  -        -         -        -        -         -      29 

D<x,        Senior         -        -  "        '        "      ^? 

Durying ^^ 

Forestry  l«t  Yenr  Coarse        ...        -  18 

DoL,     2nd        do.  -        -        "        •        *      ,2 

Timbers  and  Timber-measonng     -        -        -        -       17 

Horticoltare   '        '        '        '   ^  ...        6 

Agricultural  Chemistry,  Junior  Lectures        -  24 

Do.  doL,        Senior  Lectures  -        4 

Do.  do..        Practical  -        -        -        -        9 

Bookkeepim?-        -        • |1 

Surveying        --------26 

Total  number  of    Individual  Students  in  both  Day  and 

Evening  Classes       -         -  -        V.      "      a^  ^®^ 

Total  number  of  Enrolments  in  both  Day  and  Evening  Classes    51 1 

Dairy  Scho*4  ai  KUnuimock. 
Numberof  Pupils  (Session  1904)    -        -                 ...    215 
Number  of  Attendances  registered 4,131 

DAiRYiNi;  (1904). 
The  College  Dairy  School  at  Holmes  Farm^  KilmamocL 

The  Dairy  School  was  oj>en  from  29th  March  till  24th  September,  and 
during  that  time  courses  of  instruction  were  amtinued  on  the  same  lines 
as  in  former  years,  comprising  regular  daily  instruction  in  (^Theesemakin^ 
and  Buttermaking.  Instruction  was  also  given  from  time  to  time  in  the 
making  of  Stilton  CHieese,  Cream  Cheese,  and  other  soft  cheeses.  / 

The  S})ecial  Lecture  Ck)ur8es  intended  to  prepare  pupils  for  Certificate  ! 

and  Diploma  examinations  in   Dairying  were  conducted  as  in  previous  I 

years,  the  Junior  for  six  weeks  in  May  and  June,  and  the  Senior  for  sL:  [ 

weeks  in  August  and  September.    A  series  of  five  lectures  on  Poultiy  was  I 

also  included.  | 

The  total  nnmber  of  pupils  enrolled  during  the  session  was  215.    Tl  e  \ 

average  daily  attendance  was  28*5.  i 

In  the  Special  Classes  34  pupils  enrolled  for  the  Junior  Course,  and  of  ' 

these  6  gained  the  Certificate  in  Buttermaking^  and  2G  the  Junior  Certificate 
in  Dairying ;  32  pupils  enrolled  for  the  Senior  Course,  and  of  these  18 
gained  the  Senior  Certificate  in  Dairying  ;  while  U  pupils  subsequently  f 

succeeded  in  passing  for  the  National  Diploma  in  Dairying.  ' 

The  Examiners  for  the  Junior  Certificate  were : — Theoiy  of  Daiiring, 
Mr.  Richard  Henderson  ;  Buttermaking,  Mr.  John  Drysdale;  Cheesemaking, 
Mr.  Alex.  Todd. 

The  Examiners  for  the  Senior  Certificate  were  : — Theory  of  Dairying  and 
Botany,  Mr.  Richard  Henderson  ;  Chemistry,  Professor  G.  G.  Henderson  ;  i 

Bacteriology  and  Physiology,  Dr.  Peter  Paterson  ;  Buttermaking,  Mr.  John  i 

Drysdale  ;  Cheesemaking,  Mr.  Alex.  Todd. 

Advisory  and  Analytical  Department. 
During  the  course  of  the  session  advantage,  in  an  increasing  degree,  was 
taken  of  the  privileges  offered  bv  the  (College  under  this  department,  and  a. 
number  of  inquiries  were  made  by  farmers,  to  which  replies  were  duly  sent, 
by  members  of  the  staff.  Advice  was  tnus  given  on  manuring,  on  the 
relative  feeding  value  of  certain  crops,  on  the  treatment  of  crops  suffering 
from  insect  attacks,  diseases  affecting  live  stock,  and  on  other  oranches  of 
agricultural  management.  Samples  of  grass  seeds  were  examined  for  purity 
and  germination,  and  an  increased  number  of  mOk  samples  were  sent  in 
for  determination  of  butter  fat  Exai^inatioQs  were  also  made  of  feedinir 
stuffrt  for  composition  and  purity.  • 
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IL— ExTBWsioN  Work, 
(a)  General  Agrioultueal  Instruction. 

By  arrangement  with  the  County  Councils  or  other  Local  Authorities 
continuous  classes  have  been  held  in  the  following  places  :— 


Counties  and  Centres. 


Ayrshire— 
Lugton 

Buteshire — 
Kildonan   - 

Dumfriesshire— 
Moniaive    - 
Ruthwell   - 

Dunbartonshire- 
Cardross    - 
Kirkintilloch 

Lanarkshire— 
Lanark 

LarkhaU    -       - 

Strathaven 

Stirlingshire— 
Balmure     - 
Kilsyth      - 
Polmont    - 

Wiotownshirb— 
Kirkcolm 
Sandhead  - 


Subjects. 


General  Agriculture  ;  Foods,  Ac. 
Do.  do. 


Grasses  and  Pastures 
Do.  do. 


General  Agriculture  ;  Foods,  Ac. 
Grasses  and  Pastures  - 

fAgriculture    and    Agricultural^ 
I     Chemistry      -        -        -        -J 

Animal  Life  of  Farm,  and  Prac- 
tical Agricultural  Chemistry  - 
Do.  do. 


General  Agriculture ;  Foods,  Ac. 
Do.  do. 

Do.  do. 


Agriculture  and  Dairying 
Do.  do. 


10 


eo 

30 

20 
20 


56 


68 


45 
23 


70 
25 


24 

45 

34 
38 


43 

40 
35 


53 
25 


(&)  Agricultural  Experiments. 

The  experimental  work  of  the  College  consisted  of  investigations  into  the 
manuring  of  the  more  important  farm  crops,  the  comparative  merits  of 
varieties  of  various  crops,  the  destruction  of  weeds,  the  prevention  of  crop 
diseases,  the  feeding  of  farm  stock,  and  other  subjects.  The  experiments 
were  carried  out  (a)  at  the  Central  Experiment  Station,  Holmes  Farm ;  (US 
on  farms  in  the  contributing  counties.  These  latter  were  in  part  arrangea 
by  agreement  with  County  Councils  and  Local  Committees,  and  in  part  by 
direct  communication  with  the  farmers  who  conducted  them.  Full  details 
are  given  in  the  College  Calendar. 

Keports  on  the  results  of  the  experiments  written  by  Principal  Wright, 
Professor  M'Alpine  and  Professor  Paterson,  have  been  issued  from  time 
to  time. 

The  results  of  the  experiments  formed  the  basis  of  the  Extension  Lectures 
given  by  the  College  Staff  during  the  past  session  in  the  contributing 
counties.  These  lectures  were  delivered  by  Principal  Wright,  Professors 
M'Alpine  and  Paterson,  and  Messrs.  Robb  and  Murray 
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Extension  Lecture<t,  covering  a  period  from  Ist  April,  1904,  to  Slat 
March,  1905.  were  pven  at  a  large  number  of  centres  in  the  counties  named 
below.  (Full  p^urticulars  of  these  lectures  will  be  found  in  the  Calendar 
issued  by  the  Governors.) 


County. 

No.  of 
Lectures. 

Total 
Attends  noes. 

Argyle 

Ayr 

Bute 

Dumfries 

Dunbarton         .... 
Kirkcudbright   .... 

Lanark 

Perth 

Renfrew 

Stirling 

Wigtown 

15 

15 

2 

8 
8 
5 
6 

18 
1 

17 
8 

904 
367 

42 
240 
345 
118 
210 
426 

12 
541 
146 

Totals 

103 

2,651 

Demonstrations  by  the  Staff  at  the  College  Experiment  Station  took 
place  in  1904  before  910  visitors,  drawn  principally  from  Farmers'  Societies 

Dairy  Extension  Work. 

Short  courses  of  instruction  in  Cheesemakini^  were  given  by  the  Staff  at 
two  centres  in  Lanarkshire,  and  in  Buttermakmg  at  one  centre  in  Lanark- 
shire, at  two  centres  in  Perthshire,  and  at  two  centres  in  Stirlingshire. 

By  arrangement  with  County  Associations  Mr.  William  Stevenson, 
X.D.D.,  gave  instruction  in  Cheesemaking  and  advice  to  Cheeeemakers  in 
Ayrshire,  Dumfriesshire,  and  Kirkcudbrightshire. 

Ayrshire. — ^Instruction  in  Cheesemaking  at  52  centres ;  average  attendance 
10.    Visiting  Dairies  for  29  days. 

Dumfriesshire. — Instruction  in  Cheesemaking  at  12  centres;  average 
attendance,  14. 

Kirkcudbrightshire. — Instruction  in  Cheesemaking  at  22  centres  ;  average 
attendance,  8.    Visiting  Dairies  for  14  days. 
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SPECIAL  REPORT  ON  THE  SCHOOLS  OF  ART 
BY  PITTENDRIGH  MACGILLIVRAY,  ESQ.,  RS.A, 
SESSION  1904-1905. 


Having  completed  my  round  of  visits  to  the  Art  Schools  in  Scotland,  I 
now  submit,  herewith,  my  rejport  and  opinion  **  as  to  the  character  of  the 
work  of  the  Schools  generally,^  and  the  "  suggestioas  I  have  to  make  for 
their  future  improvement/' 

There  is,  it  appears  to  me,  a  lack  of  common  system  and  reasonable  unity 
of  understanding  as  to  purpose  and  methods  among  the  schools  and,  as  a 
result,  that  whicn  is  viewed  with  favour  in  one  case  may  meet  with  disap^ 
probation  in  another.  xVlong  with  this  condition  one  linds,  natural  ly,  a 
keen  desire  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  in  charge  of  a  school,  to  show  its 
work  and  administration  in  the  most  favourable  li^ht  and  to  gloss  over 
UDsatisfactcH-y  circumstances  and  make  reply  to  cnticism  by  deploring 
defects  in  condition  of  accommodation,  lack  of  funds  for  improved  e^^uip- 
ment,  and  the  insufficiency  of  time  at  the  disposal  of  the  student  for 
attendance.  It  is  right  to  add  here  that  there  is  undoubtedly  a  great  deal  to  be 
said  for  the  defence  put  forward  in  this  connection  by  tne  directors  of  the 
schools,  especialiy  under  the  la  it  circumstance  dealing  with  the  attendance 
of  the  student 

Owing  to  the  complication  of  the  matters  touched  upon  above,  it  is,  in 
mv  opinion,  very  dimcult  to  give  any  direct  criticism  upon  the  work  of  the 
schools.  What  one  might  say  to  be  just,  has  to  be  so  qualified  by  a  variety 
of  considerations  as  to  become  vague  or  of  little  iuiportance. 

After  careful  consideration  1  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  work  in 
general  of  the  schools,  within  their  limitations  of  accommodation,  equip- 
ment and  attendance  of  students,  is  being  carried  out  in  a  fairly  zealous 
and  satisfactory  manner. 

If  so  much  be  accepted  for  the  existing  state  of  affairs  in  connection  with 
Art  Education  in  tne  Schools  of  Art  in  Scotland,  the  most  has  been 
admitted  in  their  favour.  To  consider  them  in  comparison  with  standards 
whidi  are  to  be  found  elsewhere,  and  in  the  light  of  what  is  well  enough 
known  about  Art  Education  in  its  various  branches,  would  be  to  show 
them  at  great  disadvantage  and  in  some  cases  very  imperfectly  fitted 
indeed  for  the  work  they  undertake.  While  on  the  side  of  the  students, 
attendance  would  only  admit  of  them  being  described  as  giving  a  few  spare 
evening  hours  M'eekly  to  studies  which  ought  to  occupy  them  all  day 
every  day  as  laying  the  foundatitm  of  their  me*s  work. 

I  recognise  that  there  is  a  certain  state  of  transition  current— growth  and 
development  are  at  work— fortunately ;  and  most  of  the  masters  are  aware 
of  imperfect  conditions  and  seeai  anxious  for  improvement  and  progress ; 
the  Inspectors  also,  whom  i  have  met,  are  warmly  interest^  iu 
advancement. 

If  it  be  admitted  that  that  which  is  teachable  in  Art  can  be  sy^tematised. 
given  form  and  order,  and  separated  from  that  which  is  merely  empirical 
or  the  outcome  of  personal  idiosyncrasy,  that  the  craftsman  rather  than 
the  artist  is  theproper  objective  of  the  Art  School,  then  much  remains  to 
be  done  for  Art  Education  m  Scotland.  In  my  opinion  no  Art  School  here 
has  the  efficiency  of  system,  accommodation  and  eq[uipment  necessary  for 
a  complese  education  in  the  craftsmanship  and  science  of  the  three  arts  of 
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Sculpture,  Architecture,  and  Painting,  as  Buch  education  is  capable  of  bmig 
organised,  granted  the  conditionii.  In  my  visit  I  have  not  found  that  the 
Art  Schools  replace,  as  they  were  meant  to  do,  the  old  apprenticeship 
course  in  the  studio  and  workshop,  ^ith  a  method  more  scientific  and 
theoretically  perfect. 

The  value  of  the  old  apprenticeship  training  (I  apeak  from  eroerieace) 
consisted  in  this,  that  the  apprentice  obtained  a  thorouj^h  knowledge  of  his 
medium  and  the  craft  of  handling  it ;  and,  if  he  failed  in  his  aspiration  to 
be  an  artist^  he  at  least  remained  a  competent  workman  of  high  value  to 
the  community.  The  Art  School  as  it  is,  seems  to  me  organised  towards 
the  production  of  that  uncertain  quantity,  the  artist,  and  where  it  fails, 
the  product  is  left  so  little  of  a  craftsman  as  to  be  comparatively  value- 
less to  the  community. 

Briefly  :— In  the  Fine  Arts,  as  sav,  in  Engineering,  the  first  consideration 
of  the  schools  should  be  to  obtain  tne  workshop  and  to  create  craftsmen  and 
workmen,  not  artists  and  inventors  ;  it  being  possible  to  educate  craftsmen 
and  make  workmen.  From  such  a  basis  artists  and  inventors  are  better 
left,  in  a  healthy  way,  to  evolve  as  best  their  instinct  prompts. 

While  the  artist  worthy  of  support  is  always  the  very  singular  exception, 
the  craftsman  must,  to  keep  the  products  of  the  nation  in  line,  be  of  the 
multitude.  To  raise  the  standard  of  general  excellence  in  this  connection 
is  the  true  object  worthy  of,  and  demanding  the  ex])enditure  of  national 
funds  on  Art  ^hools.  In  their  right  aspect  and  on  their  true  platform  they 
ought  to  be  regunded  as  the  great  schools  of  secondary  education.  As  the 
matter  stands  they  appear  to  be  viewed  by  the  mass  of  the  community 
with  comparative  indinerence  and  in  some  cases  almost  neglected,  the  bare 
necessaries  of  equipment,  costing  only  a  few  pounds,  being  sometimes 
wanting. 

The  foregoing  may  serve  to  exi>lain  why  I  do  not  enter  into  much 
detailed  criticism  of  the  work  and  methods  of  the  various  schools.  As  I 
have  already  said,  it  is  difficult  to  separate  defects  and  inefficiency  from 
limitations  imposed  by  circumstances  over  which  those  who  manage  and 
direct  the  schools  seem  to  have  little  control. 

The  following  clauses  indicate  roughly  the  standpoint  from  which  I  have 
approached  the  inspection  and  the  result 

1st. — The  training  of  an  Art  School  ought  to  be  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  accuracy  in  seeing  power,  the  power  to  see  an  object  as  it  actually 
iH  and  to  depict  it  by  draining,  modelhng  or  paintino^  free  from  bias  of 
personal  emotion  or  style  either  personal  or  derived.  (The  artistic  factors, 
emotion,  style  and  design  are  personal  and  should  be  wholly  left  to  private 
development.) 

2nd.— In  craftsmanship  the  training  should  be  such  as  to  insure  a  com- 
petent technical  knowledge  of  the  ordinary  mediums,  tools  and  processes, 
likely  to  be  required  in  whatever  art  the  student  enters  for. 

3rd. — Under  science  and  theory,  there  should  be  developed  a  sound 
education  in  the  history  of  art  and  other  relative  studies,  with  exact  science 
to  the  extent  appropriate  and  applicable. 

4th. — No  student  in  one  of  the  three  arts  of  Sculpture,  Architecture  and 
Painting,  to  graduate  without  a  considerable  Imowledge  of  the  two 
remaining. 

."^th.— A  clearly  defined  curriculum  for  each  of  the  Arts  designed  vrith  a 
view  to  systematic  progression. 

From  the  standpoint  of  these  term^  the  impression  I  have  derived  from 
the  inspection  is,  1  regi'et  to  say,  disappointing. 


I  might  briefly  sum  up  the  situation  as  follows : — 

ScULPTURBi 

The  student  of  Sculpture  is  merely  a  modeller  in  the  plastic.  Architec- 
tme — so  essentially  connected  with  Sculpture, — he  ignores.  Painting  does  not 
ooncem  htm  nor  does  the  history  of  art.  He  can  neither  cast  nor  carve  his 
own  models.  He  does  not  understand  reproductive  processes.  He  tends 
'to  being  an  artist  in  clay  but  not  an  all-round  craftsman  in  his  art.  On  an 
aTerage  he  gives  two  hours  on  three  evenings  a  week  to  the  school. 

Abchitbctube. 

The  student  of  Architecture— the  art  of  many  materials — confines  himself 
to  drawing  on  paper.  Although  he  is  a  Sculptor  in  geometric  masses 
stud  decorative  forms,  he  rarely  does  modelling.  There  is  no  inrovision  in 
&ny  of  the  schools  to  enable  the  architect  to  make  himself  ac(]|uai&ted 
technically  with  stone,  wood  or  plaster,  or  the  running  of  mouldings  in  order 
tliat  he  may  obtain  a  direct  knowledge  of  profiles  and  their  light  and 
sliade  value  at  different  elevations  and  angles. 

The  study  of  the  mass  and  silhouette  of  building?  and  the  details  of 
construction  by  means  of  small  sketch  models  is  scarcely  practised  in  anv 
of  the  schools.  The  higher  phases  of  art  in  Sculpture  and  Painting,  such 
as  would  be  reauired  m>m  him  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts,  Paris, 
a.nd  elsewhere,  the  student  architect  here  does  not  touch.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  seems  burdened  with  such  matters  as  Electricity,  Lighting, 
Heating  and  Acoustics  which,  as  a  professional  man  he  will  not  probably 
venture  to  deal  with  directly. 

Painting. 

The  student  of  Painting  has  the  same  tendency  as  the  others  to 
specialise  and  limit  his  studies.  He  fails  to  base  himself  sufficiently  on 
a  general  knowledge  of  the  history  and  practice  of  the  three  great 
manifestations  of  art  which  it  is  the  sphere  of  the  great  pamter  to  unite. 
He  does  not  study  form  and  anatomy  by  means  of  moaelling^the  only 
satisfactory  method  In  my  experience.  He  does  not  educate  himself  in 
design  and  proportion  through  the  medium  of  architecture  which  is  of  the 
essence  of  these  matters.  He  studies  form  by  representations  of  it  in  light 
and  shade  instead  of  direlctly  in  the  plastic 

Anatomy  he  studies  by  the  aid  of  diagrams— colour— by  painting 
imitatively,  nature  studies  from  still  life  and  the  nude  figure,  instead  of  by 
balance  of  quantities  as  in  decorative  practice.  I  have  discussed  the 
question  of  the  education  of  the  painter  as  craftsman  with  several  eminent 
artist  painters  and  find  that  they  agree  with  me  in  thinking  that  the  artist 
painter,  in  his  student  years  would  be  greatly  benefited  by  a  course  in  con- 
junction with  House  Painters  and  Decorators,  in  order  that  he  should 
acquire  a  workmanlike  knowledge  of  his  tools  and  the  materials  of  the 
painter  in  bulk  and  over  lar^e  areas.  The  house  painter  is  the  craftsman 
of  the  art  of  painting.  He  is  related  to  the  artist  painter  as  the  builder  Ls 
to  the  architect  and  the  mason  to  the  sculptor— that  is  very  intimately  and 
with  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  groundwork  of  things. 

In  my  opinion  it  is  necessary  to  give  the  Art  School  training  a  more 
practical  and  technical  and  perhaps  less  '*  artistic "  direction.  .  It  must 
seem  like  platitude  to  add  that  the  teaching  of  the  schools  ought  to  be 
based  on  exact  knowledge  and  utility,  and  up  to  the  best  standard  of 
current  practice  technically.  ^ 

SUGGESTIONS.  i"' 

I  make  the  following  suggestions  for  the  guidance  of  the  Schools.    They 
deal  only  with  such  factors  in  the  training  of  the  Art  student  as  I  have.^ 
found  notable  by  absence  or  inefficient. 
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I^EcliiiiCAL — The  student  ought  to  have  regular  bhu;tice  in  wastft-tnould- 
ing  his  cky  models  with  plaster.  He  ought  to  understand  bronze  found- 
ing and  the  limitations  of  reproduction  in  stone  and  metal.  He  ou^t 
to  be  made  fiuniliar  with  the  various  methods  of  '*  pointing,**  measuring, 
and  reoroduction  of  models  from  plaster  to  marble  or  stone.  Neoessari^ 
he  oufiit  to  be  made  to  hew  and  carve  marble,  stone,  wood,  and  plaster. 
Re  ^£ould  be  made  acquainted  with,  and  have  some  practice  in  the 
rigging  up  armatures  for  clay  models  ot  figures  rancing  from  three  to  nine 
feet  He  should  be  instructed  in  the  making  and  handling  of  moulding 
templates  and  be  able  to  run  mouldings  in  clay  or  plaster,  straight  or 
circular,  up  to  any  size.  In  this  connection  and  for  the  fitting  up  of 
armatures  some  practice  in  plain  joinery  is  necessarv.  He  should  be  in- 
structed in  the  methods  of  making  accurate  small  scale  models  in  plaster  of 
such  architectural  parts  as  are  usually  associated  with  the  sculptor^s  work. 
The  foregoing  are  necessary  matters  of  craftsmanship  by  aid  of  which 
the  work  of  the  sculpt<Mr  is  [Hroduoed,  and  a  young  man  trained  to  do 
these  things  can  be  very  useful  to  others  if  he  fails  as  an  artist  sculptor 
himself. 

Art.— Architecture  to  the  extent,  at  least  of  an  elementary  knowledge 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  great  styles  in  their  monumental  aspect  should 
be  a  compulsory  element  in  the  course  of  a  sculptor  student  He  should 
know  classic  and  Oothic  mouldings  thoroughly,  and  be  familiar  wiUi  Uie 
characteristic  ornamentation  of  the  various  styles.  He  should  have 
practice  in  painting  to  train  his  observation  in  matters  relating  to  light, 
line,  and  colour. 

Science  and  Tbeoby.— The  student  of  Sculpture  should,  of  course,  give 
special  study  to  the  anatomical  construction  of  the  hiunan  figure  and 
such  animals  as  the  horse  and  dog.  In  my  opinion  the  best  method  in 
this  study  is  for  the  student  to  rig  up  on  an  armature  the  bones  of,  say,  a 
leg  or  an  arm,  full  size,  and  realised  u  form,  and  then  play  over  it  in  their 
proper  sequence  from  beneath  outward  the  muscles  oi  the  limb,  in  some 
plastic  inedium.  This  method  is  interesting  and  gives  a  real  grasp  of  the 
subject  in  less  time  and  more  satisfactorily  than  can  be  obtained  by 
lectures  and  diagrams  only.  It  should,  of  course^  be  accompanied  bv 
lectures  and  diasrams,  and  deal  with  the  whole  figure.  The  sculptor^ 
course  should  include  lectures  on  the  history  and  development  of  A  rt.  He 
should  be  required  to  make  notes  of  the  lectures  and  pre^iare  papers  and 
submit  to  examination  written  and  oral  on  the  subject  It  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  the  student  who  aims  at  being  an  artist  sculptor,  should 
have  a  fair  measure  of  culture  in  all  that  pertains  to  his  art  on  the  historical, 
theoretical,  and  critical  side.  He  should  know  what  has  been  done  ana 
where  he  stands. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  of  the  art  school  training  of  sculptors  with 
several  sculptors  of  standing.  They  agree  in  deploring  the  great 
deficiency  on  the  technical  side.  The  main  outcome  of  the  present 
'condition  is,  that  the  sculptor  student  can  rig  up  pretty  >imartly  a  head 
or  a  nude  4Btudy  from  life,  at  the  end  of  his  course,  but  the  craftsman 
side  of  proper  training  has  been  almost  wholly  neglected.  The  result  is  that, 
at  an  affe  when  he  should  be  found  capable  of  useful  work,  he  is  found 
undeveloped  as  an  artist  and  almost  useless  as  a  craftsman.  His  difficulty 
is  such  that  he  tries  to  get  into  a  studio  where  actual  work  is  in  progress 
in  order  to  gain  such  technical  knowledge  and  experience  as,  in  better 
ordered  circumstances,  he  might  have  obtained  in  the  school.  This  is 
serious  for  the  student  and  a  matter  for  the  Department  to  consider  as 
the  administrator  of  State  aid  for  purposes  of  utility. 

In  this  connection  it  occurs  to  me  to  suggest  that  the  President  and 
Council  of  the  Society  of  British  Sculptors  should  be  invited  to  consider 
the  question  and  draw  up  a  suitable  curriculum  for  the  training  of  students 
in  the  art  and  practice  ot  Sculpture. 
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I  am  glad  to  ^y  that  t  have  found  the  teachers  of  Architecture  in  some 
of  the  schools  to  agree  with  me  in  my  view  that  a  more  intimate  con- 
tact with  modelling,  model  making,  moulding-running,  and  the  various 
materials  which  arc  the  ultimate  medium  of  the  art  of  Architecture,  would 
be  highly  advantageous  in  the  early  training  of  the  Architect. 

Architecture,  a^iart  from  problems  of  construction, — in  its  artistic  as 
against  its  scientific  asiject— may  be  ternied  an  art  of  Sculpture  in 
geometric  forms.  Expression  cannot,  I  believe,  be  adequately  studied  in . 
It  save  by  means  of  modelling  and  models.  An  Architect  whose  means  of 
expressing  himself  in  his  art  is  limited  to  small  scale  geometric  elevations 
and  sections  on  paper,  is  in  an  unfortunate  position.  At  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux  Arts,  Paris,  the  student  of  Architecture  must  be  able  to  model  figure 
and  ornament ;  the  same  ought  to  be  compulsory  here.  The  student  ought 
to  study  the  mouldings  of  the  various  styles  by  cutting  templates  of  them 
and  running  lengths  of  them  in  clay.  From  these  the  modifications 
required  at  di£ferent  levels  and  angles  might  well  be  studied.  Too  often 
one  finds  in  architecture  that  mouldings  and  other  details  at  a  high  level 
have  been  executed  as  they  have  looked  satisfactory  opposite  the  eye  in 
geometric  elevation  on  paper.  The  students  of  Architecture  and  Sculpture 
ought  to  be  found  together  in  the  model-making  class.  The  architect 
ought  also  to  become  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  marble,stone  and  wood, 
and  the  techiuque  required  by  these,  in  the  carving  class  with  the  sculptor. 

In  brief,  my  contention  is  that  there  is  far  too  little  evidence  of  the 
architect  makmg  himself  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  limitations  of  his 
various  mediums  at  first  hand.  The  architect  like  the  engineer  ought  to 
have  his  workshop  training.  He  ought  not  to  rest  content  as,  what  the 
engineer  styles  in  nis  profession,  an  "  office  clerk." 


Painting. 

I  have  formed  the  opinion  that  the  student  of  Painting  is  made  to 
undergo  a  too  persistent  grind  at  drawing  from  the  cast.  The  practice  of 
making  an  endless  number  of  laboriously  detailed  liffht  and  shiuie  studies 
from  antique  statues  and  decorative  fragments  is  a  kind  of  incubus  inherited 
from  the  past.  The  li^ht  and  shade  study  of  certain  anti(}ue  statues  has 
come  to  oe  a  conventional  grind  formulated  to  a  mannerism,  which  can 
scarcely  evoke  mental  activity  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  or  keep  the 
student  out  of  a  semi-somnolent  state.  This  study  has  become  a  kmd  of 
fetich  which  absorbs  a  great  deal  of  time  and  vitality  which  mi^ht  be  much 
more  profitably  expended.  Many  of  our  distinguished  artistshave  had  no 
contact  with  it,  and  cannot  be  said  to  have  lost  thereby.  Others  who  have 
had  notable  ability  and  success  in  it  have  found  no  place  in  the  ranks  of 
known  artists.  I  would  strongly  reconimend  that  the  practice  of  making 
many  elaborate  drawings  from  the  antique  be  greatly  moderated  in  favour 
of  other  more  living  and  vitalizing  means  of  art  study.  It  is  explained  that 
those  elaborate]  V  shaded  drawings  from  the  cast  are  to  enable  Uie  painter 
student  to  study  form  ;  the  reply  is  that  the  painter  student  would  obtain 
a  knowledge  of  form  more  really  and  in  much  less  time  by  practising  model- 
ling. I  thmk  it  unnecessary  to  urge  further  that  the  painter  student  should 
have  »  course  of  modelling  ;  there  is  hardly  an  art  school  in  Europe  where 
that  is  not  prescribed  for  him.  It  is  the  best  method  of  obtaining  a  grasp 
of  form  and  the  power  of  projecting  it  in  a  graphic  medium.  The  very 
practical  method  I  have  described  for  the  study  of  anatomy  under  sculp- 
ture is  equally  applicable  to  the  case  of  the  painter.  A  certam  amount  of 
architectural  study  ought  to  be  embodied  in  the  curriculum  of  the  painter. 

To  be  a  thorough  craftsman  the  artist  painter  should  hive  training  in  the 
classes  appointeof  to  the  house- painter  and  decorator.  He  will  thereby 
obtain  a  mastery  of  tools  and  materials  and  colour  in  masses  which  woidd 
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develop  freedom  of  hftndling  and  confidence  in  dealing  with  ]Brf&  i 
There  is  also  much  in  the  crtSt  of  the  master  house-painter  in  deahng  with 
coloursi  Tarnishes,  oOs,  and  sarfaces,  which  wotdd  be  valuable  to  the  artist 
painter. 

Lectures  on  the  history  of  Art,  iEsthetics,  Manners  and  Oostoms, 
Costumes,  Design  and  Decoration,  ought  to  form  no  insi^ificant  or 
perfunctory  element  in  the  education  of  the  artist  painter.  His  grounding 
in  this  kind  of  culture  should  be  insisted  on  and  carefully  examined  by 
means  of  note-books,  set  papers,  and  oral  examinations. 

No  doubt  the  first  criticism  of  the  headmaster  of  an  art  school  in  Sootiaml 
on  the  foregoing  suggestions  will  be  that  no  ordinary  student  has  at  his 
disposal  time  to  dohalf  the  work  involved  within  a  reasonable  period 
of  years,  and  that  the  technical  and  artistic  amount  of  training  and 
education  is  greater  than  one  could  expect  the  average  student  to  undergo- 
nay,  more,  tm^t  few  students  would  be  found  to  agree  to  work  unless  under 
such  compulsion  as  cannot  be  applied.  Practicallv  I  have  heard  something  to 
this  effect,  and  in  the  present  circumstances  of  the  case  there  is  much  to  be 
said  for  this  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  headmaster ;  but  as  other  nations 
have  succeeded  in  overcoming  the  diflSculties  involved,  there  is  no  reaacMi 
why  we  should  not  meet  and  overcome  them  too.  If  we  are  to  have  art 
education  in  the  interests  of  such  national  products  as  art  skill  can  be 
upjitied  to,  we  must  see  that  it  is  efficient  and  on  a  high  level  comparativeiy. 
Of  recent  years  the  measure  of  excellence  required  from  artists  in  all 
mediums  has  advanced  rapidly,  and  continues  to  do  so  with  no  symptom  of 
slackness.  Question : — Has  art  education  in  this  country  kept  pace  with 
the  general  development  ?    I  think  not. 


There  is  a  certain  malarrangement  of.  circumstances  nartly  responsible  for 
the  difficulty  with  us.  The  vouth  who  aspires  to  oe  an  artist  with  us 
is  generallv  of  the  lower  middle  class.  His  people  are  poor,  they  cannot 
afford  to  let  him  spend  a  number  of  his  early  years  in  the  business  of 
education,  especially  in  such  a  chanceful  direction  as  they  hold  Art  to  be. 
The  result  is  that  tiie  boy  who  wants  to  be  an  artist,  painter,  or  sculptor,  has 
to  ^  to  a  trade  or  enter  an  office  or  shop  in  order  to  help  in  the  cost  of  his 
maintenance.  When  he  is  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  his  parents  besin  to  spare 
out  of  his  wages  the  fees  for  the  evening  classes  of  an  art  schocn.  Ana  so, 
after  a  hard  nine  hours'  day  at  a  trade,  the  boy  finds  two  hours  on  three 
evenings  a  week  at  the  classes.  More  would  be  a  hardship,  and  to  think  of 
giving  the  <  lays  to  the  study  of  art  is  simply  not  dreamt  of.  And  yet,  at  the 
present  time,  the  study  required  for  any  art  and  its  craft  is  such  that  it 
demands  all  day  every  day,  as  against  the  spare  hours  of  alternate  evenings. 
So  much  for  the  mcgority  of  the  students ;  as  to  the  schools,  they,  like  their 
scholars,  are  mostly  poorly  circumstanced.  With  them  the  cry  and  the 
comiidaint  is  for  funos— funds  to  provide  more  accommodation  of  a  kind 
better  adapted  to  special  purposes,  better  equipment^  and,  in  not  a  few 
cases,  more  competent  masters  at  such  salaries  as  woula  attract  good  men — 
men  who  are  artists  and  craftsmen  of  experience.  Out  of  such  conditions 
come  our  artists— without  having  had  the  opportunity  of  better  than  half 
training  technically.  Little  has  been  done  to  educate  them  in  art  culture 
or  to  ground  them  in  a  systematised  knowledge  of  the  history  and  develop- 
ment  of  Art  under  Architecture,  Sculpture,  and  Painting,  As  a  lesult 
with  us,  the  higher  planes  of  Art  work  and  expression  are  scarce  touched, 
far  less  cultivated. 

The  fact  is,  that  we  are  behind  in  Art  Education  as  compared  with  the 
Continent  generally,  and  France  in  particular,  and  that  we  ought  at  least  to 
be  parallel  if  we  cannot  be  aheaa,  by  the  means  of  adequate  institutions 
which  only  cost  money  of  no  great  amount,  and  with  the  aid  of  students 
who  must  be  serious  enough  and  so  circumstanced  that  they  can  give  the 
necessary  time  through  the  years  of  their  youth  to  the  study  of  an  Art  and  its 
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ci-arn.  nunareoa  oi  ine  numDier  ciass  ao  urns  m  ocoriana  lor  lae  vjnaren, 
3i£edicine,  and  Law.  It  does  not  yet  seem  to  be  realised  with  us  that  the 
ctrtsof  ArcMtecture,  Sculpture,  and  Painting  are  just  as  hard  of  attainment 
&nd  mastered,  quite  as  remunerative.  By  some  it  may  be  argued  that  the 
iwork  of  the  Church,  Medicine,  and  Law  is  of  necessity,  while  Art  deals  with 
\>\xt  the  decoration  of  things  and  is  not  of  things  essential.  With  many 
plausible  arguments  anentgenius,  instinct,  and  their  outcome,  originality,  it 
18  held  by  some  that  artists  are  best  left  to  follow  a  natural  course  of 
development — which  means  that  they  should  be  left  to  fumble  out  the 
history  of  Art  and  their  position  in  its  development ;  that  they  should,  with 
painful  steps,  slowly  discover  the  science  of  its  technique  ;  that  at  the  age  of 
.sixty,  when  the  light  begins  to  faO,  the  method  of  the  medium  is  clear 
aod  the  theory  of  the  position  understood — too  late. 

It  is  unnecessary  that  I  should  here  advocate  the  importance  of  education 
in  the  Pine  Arts  or  the  value  of  their  effect  on  the  products  of  the  country. 
But  when  one  takes  for  granted  the  importance  of  the  Fine  Arts  and  their 
relation  to  manufactures,  it  becomes  the  more  difficult  to  understand  the 
apathy  of  the  community  and  the  State  as  to  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
Art  Schools  of  the  country  continue  to  subsist.    It  may  be  well,  however, 
that  I  should  say  here,  that  I  do  not  regard  the  Art  School  in  its  greatest 
utility  as  a  kind  of  forcing  house  only  for  the  artist  in  the  highest  sense  of 
that  term.    I  have  used  the  words  Architecture,  Sculpture,  and  Painting  in 
their  widest  and  most  comprehensive  value.      The  courses  under  each 
of   these  heads  should   provide  technical    and  artistic   training   for  all 
the  Art   craftsmen    required    in   the    building,    decorating,   and    fur- 
nishing of  a  city — each  in  their  degree.     That  a  student  should  pass 
to  the  last  step  of  one  or  other  of  these  courses  and  so  become  an  artist 
is   not  more  important   than  that    the  whole    lump  of  our   craftsmen 
should  be  leavened  by  Art  Education.    The  kind  of  School  I  have  in  view 
might  be  more  accurately  described  as  a  Technical  Art  School  when  com- 
pfiu^  with  the  institution  which  tends  to  produce  the  Artist  Painter  of 
independent  pictures — the  Sculptor  who  can  only  model  in  clay  unrelated 
things  of  iiersonal  expression,  or  the  Architect  who,  like  some  of  the  French 
students,  shows  wonderful  gifts  of  fancy  and  imagination  in  creating  on 
paper  wonderful  and  impossible  monuments  "to  tne  mighty  dead.**     In 
a    poetical   and   personal  sense  these  things  have  hi^b  value,  but  the 
artist  cf  them  cannot  be  made  or  very  systematically  trained.  He  is  greatly 
the  exception,  and  should  not  be  calculated  upon.    The  five  years'  techni- 
cal and  theoretical  art  school  education  which   I  would  prescribe  U  in 
order  to  make  competent  the  many.    By  the  courses  I  have  in  view  he  who 
has  passed  througn  the  curriculum  of  the  Painter,  without  having  i Un- 
covered a  genius  for  creative  work  on  historic  canvases,  would  yet  \yove 
a  competent  house-decorator,  for  instance,  and  earn  a  good  salary  in  doing 
sound,  necessary  work  instead  of  starving  in  an  attic  studio  until  age  and 
incapacity  bring  him  the   doles  of  some  pension  fund.     The  same  in 
the  case  of   the  Sculptor,  who  might  by  a    sound   education,  failinjg 
the     artist     rOle,    play    an    extremely    useful     and     remunerative,    if 
subordinate,  part  in  one  or  other  of  the  many  side-paths  which   come 
under  the  twin  Sculpture,  and  in  which  at  present  it  is  hajrdly  possible  to 
get  an  artistic  craftsman. 

It  will  be  understood  that  my  view  of  Art  Education  is  that  it  should 
from  the  first  consist  in  a  thorough  grounding  in  all  that  belongs  to  a 
technical  knowledge  of  material  ana  craftsmanship  in  handling.  rai*allel 
with  this  should  run  studies  for  the  training  of  che  eye,  and  instruction  in 
Science  and  Theory  according  to  the  art  dealt  with. 

What  I  have  said  as  to  the  work  of  the  Schools  would  be  incomplete  if  I 
did  not  add  something  expressing  mv  views  as  to  the  constitution  of  Art 
Schools  and  the  con<iitions  under  which  students  might  attend  them.  My 
suggestions  in  this  connection  may  not  appear  of  much  value  or  novelty, 
and   in  their  practical  aspect  may  involve    seemingly  insurmountable 
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difiiculties,  yet  difficulties  not  so  great  as  to  have  remained  un8Uri][>iaiited 
elsewhere. 

The  first  condition  is  that  an  Art  School  should  be  conducted  in  a 
building  which,  like  a  workshop,  is  specially  constructed  and  equipped  for 
the  work  it  has  to  do.      Second— that  Art  Education  should  oe  more 
soundly  based  on  craftsmanship  and  granted  free  to  all  who  show  capaci^ 
to  profit  bv  it.      Third— the  curriculum  in  any  one  of  the  Arts  or  Crafts 
should  be  designed  by,  or  at  least  with  aid  of,  professional  men  of  standing 
and  not  left  to  Art  School  teachers  who  for  lack  of  practical  experience  in 
the  public  work  of  an  Art  and  its  craft  can  only  be  termed  amateurs.      As 
there  is  no  fixity  in  this  direction,  the  course  of  instruction  should  be 
subject  to  revision  by  practical  authorities  at  intervals*  of  a  few  yeara. 
FourUi — the  conditions  of  attendance  on  the  part  of  the  students  should  be 
such  as  to  ensure  to  those  in  charge  of  tbe  schools  sufhcient  power  of 
discipline— this,  in  order  to  make  t£e  training  systematic  and  complete, 
according  to  the  dictates  of  experience.     It  ought  not  to  be  possil^  for 
the  student  to  Jump  about  at  will  from  this  school  to  that,  or,  once  the 
object  of  his  training  is  declared,  for  him  to  take  only  thin  or  that  part  of 
his  appointed  course  as  fancy  prompts.    Such  order  may  seem  severe,  but 
there  are  in  the  crafts  of  all  the  Arts,  things  to  do  that  have  the  appearance 
of  drudgery  to  the  enthusiastic  vouth  in  haste  to  become  an  artist.   Chim^ 
of  school  or  change  of  course  should  only  be  with  the  consent  (if  those  m 
authority.      As  this  matter  stands  with  us  at  prenent  the  student  is  some- 
what master  of  the  situation.      He  will  stana  no  more  direction  in  hid 
studies  than  he  has  a  mind  to,  and  has  to  be  carefully  considered  for  the  sake 
of  his  paltry  fees.  To  have  the  schools  conditionally  free  and  make  their  edu- 
cation of  practical  value,  inasmuch  as  the  certificate  of  it  would  leeA  to  good 
emplovment  and  pay,  would  greatly  alter  this  state  of  affairs  and  produce 
a  much  more  serious  and  amenable  frame  of  mind  in  the  student.    Fifth — 
an  Art  student  whose  purpose  is  serious  ought  to  enter  the  school  about  the 
age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  and  be  in  a  position  to  give  at  least  five  davs  per  week 
to  his  studies.    The  day  might  run  from  9  a.m.  till  6  p.m.  with  the  usual  in- 
tervfd.  No  student  should  be  admitted  over,  say,  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and 
none  should  be  allowed  to  trespass  upon  the  accommodation  and  &nefits 
of  the  school  beyond  thirty-one  years  of  age.    Sixth — there  should  be  no 
meretricious  marks  of  recognition  in  prizes  and  medals.  The  free  training 
and  the  certificate  at  the  end  of  it  ought  to  be  sufficient  incentive  and 
award  to  the  healthy-minded  student    It  is  unwise  to  provoke  false  effort 
in  Uie  study  of  Art     Where  it  is  necessary  to  determine  progress  and 
place  among  the  students  a  Hystem  of  marks  ought  to  be  sufficient    Any 
funds    available    for   the   encouragement    of    students   ought    to    be 
devoted  to  assisting  the  talented,  whose  private  circumstances  make  it 
difficult  for  them  to  give  the  necessary  time  to  complete  the  course  diey 
have  entered  upon.    Seventh— only  those  should  be  i^pointed  as  teachers 
who  have  thoroughly  mastered  the  technical  as  well  as  the  artistic  side  of 
the  Art  they  profess — this  condition  cannot  be  over  insisted  upon,  in  view 
of  the  fiict  that  one  meets  so  many  Art  School  teachers  who  have  no 
experience  and  little  knowledge  of  the  practical  application  of  the  Art 
they  teach  to  the  demands  and  conditions  of  professional  work.     Eighth — 
I  am  a^inst  the  importation  of  foreigners  to  teach  in  our  Art  Schools, 
especially  do  I  object  to  the  employment  of  those  who  cannot  speak  our 
language  with  that  quality  of  expression  which  is  necessar]^  between  an 
Art  student  and  his  master.      So  far  as  I  am  aware  there  is  nothing  in 
craftsmanship  of  the  Fine  Arts,  like  the  application  of  a  foreign  patent 
process  to  a  new  material,  requiring  the  importation  of  an  expert  to  give 
personal  demonstration.    We  of  this  country  know  as  well  as  uiose  of  any 
forei^  nation  the  nature  of  the  Fine  Arts  and  the  use  to  put  them  to.     At 
certain  centres  abroad  system  and  administrative  practice  in  the  teaching 
of  Art  are  the  outcome  of  long  experience  and  development  These  we  may 
well  study,  and  in  not  a  few  i-espects  imitate,  but  this  does  not  involve  the 
importation  of  the  foreign  "  Professor." 

The  Fine  Arts,  especially  those  of  Fainting  and  Sculpture,  after  express- 
ing the  individual,  go  further  and  give  collectively  expression  to  national 
chaiacteristics.   Next  to  the  expression  of  individual  character  the  expression 
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o^  national  character  in  Art  is  of  the  highest  importance.  The  true 
foreigner,  he  whose  characteristics  are  strongly  of  his  people,  is  the  further 
removed  from  us.  He  cannot  enter  into  intimate  contact  with  the  manner 
of  our  expressions  and  emotions.  He  does  not  share  our  ideals  and 
aspirations.  If  he  is  a  good  type  of  his  people,  he  will  regard  his  stay  with 
us  as  exile,  and  his  probable  motive  in  enduring  it  may  be  characterised  as 
mercenary.  In  the  Arts,  each  nation,  while  learning  from  others  all  that 
is  translatable  80  to  speak,  should  be  careful  to  conserve  and  develop  its 
own  characteristics. 

I  am  distinctly  not  in  favour  of  the  foreigner  being  personally  a  factor  in 
our  Art  School  Education.  On  the  other  nand,  to  meet  any  argument  as 
to  native  limitations,  I  would  make  it  conditional  in  the  appointment  of 
our  Art  teachers  that  they  should  have  spent  two  years  in  travel  and  Art 
study  in  France  and  Italy,  in  order  to  gam  a  knowledge  of  what  is  valu- 
able and  worthy  of  importation  in  the  current  practice  of  Art  abroad. 
Good  appointments  in  our  Art  schools  ought  to  be  reserved  for  those  of  our 
own  Art  students  who  have  spent  years  in  (j^ualifyin^  themselves  for  the 
duties  required.  We  can  define  the  capabilities  rec^uired  in  an  Art  school 
teacher  either  for  Architecture,  Sculpture,  or  Painting,  and  with  such 
salaries  as  are  given,  running  to  three  or  four  hundred  a  ^ear,  we  may 
expect  to  get  the  men  we  want.  The  necessary  brains  and  artistic  taste  are 
just  as  available  here  as  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  If  they  are  not,  then 
the  lack  of  them  will  not  be  overcome  by  the  importation  of  the  foreigner. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  advantages  and  character  of  a  foreign  educa- 
tion in  the  Arts  be  desired,  these  should  be  obtained  abroad  where 
they  have  a  vital  existence  in  their  native  environment,  not  by  the 
importation  of  foreign  teachers  who  are  either  persuaded  to  come  here  at  an 
outlay  probably  disproportionate  to  the  gain,  or  whose  abilities  are  not  such 
as  to  demand  their  presence  at  home.  Ninth — there  ma^  be  some 
advanta^  but  there  are,  I  think,  certain  unsatisfactory  results  m  retaining 
the  services  of  a  teacher  too  long  in  one  school.  The  conservative  and 
personal  qualities  of  a  man,  in  such  a  case,  develop  until  they  form 
an  interruptive  factor  in  the  free  and  elastic  working  of  an  institution. 
I  think  I  have  noted  several  cases  where  the  teacher  ought  to  be 
dismissod  or  moved  on  to  where,  in  contact  with  new  people  and  fresh 
circumstances,  the  influence  of  the  individual  would  be  brought  once  more 
within  the  bounds  of  his  limitations.  This  view  seems  to  involve  some 
hardship,  and  as  the  schools  are  organised  at  present,  I  am  unable  to  make 
any  suggestion  for  dealing  with  the  matter. 

SUMMABY. 

In  what  has  preceded  I  have  endeavoured  to  state  in  a  brief  and,  it 
may  be,  a  too  rough  and  fragmentary  fashion  my  impression  of  the  Art 
Schools,  their  condition,  their  teaching,  and  my  views  on  their  improve- 
ment generally.  As  I  have  already  said,  the  subject  is  large  and  complex 
and  would  reauire  more  space  and  time  for  careful  handling  than  I  hold 
at  my  disposal  for  the  purpose.  I  have  come  to  the  duty  primarily  as 
a  craftsman  and  with  little  sympathy  for  that  conception  of  Art  Schools 
which  esteems  them  the  means  of  training  such  picture  painters  and 
sculptors  as  make  the  crowd  of  exhibitors  at  our  annual  exhibition.  I 
consider  the  greaX  object  of  Art  Schools  to  be  the  training  of  the  mass  of 
Art  craftsmen  in  order  that  the  work  and  productions  of  our  people  may 
he  second  to  none  in  educated  artistic  conception,  and  marked  by  skill 
and  refinement  of  execution  when  the  hand  of  the  artist  is  required. 
From  this  standpoint  my  impression  of  what  I  have  seen  urges  me  to  say 
that  our  Art  Schools  have  not  nearly  enough  of  the  workshop  about  thenu 
their  teaching  is  not  nearly  enough  applied  to  material  and  to  practi^ 
ends  under  the  direction  of  sufficiently  experienced,  practical  masters. 
To  teach  Drawing,  Modelling,  and  Painting,  unless  on  a  great  basis  of 
competent  utilitanan  Craftsmanship,  is  to  spend  means  and  opportunity 
on  the  production  of  the  amateur  and  the  superfluous  artist  of  unrelated 
*  thinf^  who  has  frequently  to  sij^h  for  the  common  craftsman's  power  of 
earning  his  daily  bread  by  meeting  the  demands  of  everyday  life. 
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The  above  Ir  a  broad  and  general  ntatement  whicb  can  be  met  l>y 
exceptioDd  aod  limited  I  y  yhHous  strictures,  which  I  might  mvnelf  apply, 
but  I  prefer  to  leave  it  for  what  it  is  worth,  feeling  confident  tnat  there  is 
much  truth  and  value  in  it,  and  that  it  will  in  the  main  be  endorsed  by 
not  a  few  artists  of  eminence  and  exi)erience. 

While  I  make  this  summation  of  the  case  as  it  stands,  I  am  cognisant  of 
much  making  for  pro^resH  in  the  direction  I  advocate.  Forces  are  at  work 
towards  improved  conditions,  and  the  outlook,  from  the  present  state  of 
opinion  among  those  interested,  is  not  so  dark  as  the  actual  circumstances 
might  lead  one  to  think. 


SPECIAL  REPORTS  ON  THE  CHEMISTRY  DEPART- 
MENTS  OF  CENTRAL  INSTITUTIONS,  BY  Dr. 
J.  J.  DOBBIE,  F.R.S.,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE 
ROYAL  SCOTTISH  MUSEUM,  EDINBURGH, 
SESSION    1905-1906. 


Aberdeen  Gordon's  College. 

The  teaching  of  Chemistry  in  connection  with  the  "  Higher  Technical 
College  "  is  confined  to  an  elementary  and  advanced  class  which  meet  in 
tiie  evening.  The  first  is  intended  for  beginners,  the  latter  for  those  who, 
having  passed  through  tne  elementary  course  or  having  obtained  an 
equivalent  amount  of  preliminary  instruction  in  the  science  elsewhere,  aro 
desirous  of  pursuing  tneir  studies  on  lines  bearing  directly  upon  branches 
of  work  in  which  they  are  interested. 

The  Elementary  Class  is  attended  this  session  by  36  students  ;  clerks, 
commercial  travellers,  manure  manufacturers,  druggists,  plumbers,  ana 
representatives  of  several  other  callings  being  amongst  the  number. 
Hiis  class  serves  as  a  general  introduction  to  the  subject  of  Chemistry, 
the  syUabus  being  arranged  on  lines  devised  by  the  sta£f  of  the  College. 
I  had  no  opportunity  of  attending  any  of  .the  evening  lectures  of  the 
course,  which  are  held  only  twice  a  week,  but  was  invited  to  be  present 
at  one  of  the  d'^y  classes  of  the  College  which  are  conducted  by  the  same 
staff  as  the  evening  classes.  The  style  of  teaching  impressed  me  most 
favourably  by  its  freshness  and  brightnejss,  and  I  was  espeqicdly  struck  by 
the  keen  interest  which  the  pupils  took  in  a  lesson  which,  if  handled  in  a 
formail  and  routine  manner,  could  have  had  no  possible  attractions  for 
them.  The  Headmaster  informed  me  that  since  preparation  for  external 
examinations  has  been  abandoned  the  interest  of  the  teachers  in  their 
work  has  increased,  and  that  the  freedom  allowed  to  them  in  framing  their 
own  schemes  of  study  has  developed  in  them  a  higher  sense  of 
responsibility.    His  testimony  on  this  subject  was  quite  explicit 

The  proportion  of  practical  work  to  theoretical  work— 1 4  to  2  hours— in 
the  elementary  course  is  unusually  small  and  hardly  adequate,  a  circum- 
stance which  IS  perhaps  not  altogether  unconnected  wuh  the  insufficient 
laboratory  acconmiodation  of  the  College. 

The  Advanced  course  is  confined  to  laboratory  work  and  is  adapted  to 
meet  the  needs  of  individual  students  or  groups  of  students.  No 
systematic  course  of  lectures  is  provided  even  for  those  who  take  up 
Organic  Chemistry,  the  instruction  consisting  of  practical  exercises 
supplemented  by  tne  student's  own  reading  on  lines  indicated  by  the 
teadier.  Students  taking  the  advanced  course  are  required  to  spend  four 
hours  and  may,  if  they  chose,  spend  six  hours  every  week  in  the 
laboratory.    Of  the  twenty-one  students  attending  this  course  at  present^ 
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eight  are  studying  the  methods  of  manure  and  oil  analysis,  the  rest  are 
connected  with  a  great  variety  of  industries,  such  as  colour  making,  soap 
making,  and  dyeing,  and  are  receiving  instruction  adapted  to  their  special 
wants. 

The  number  of  students  who  are  taking  advantage  of  the  ndvanced 
course  shows  that  it  meets  a  distinct  want  in  the  locality,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  useful  work  is  being  done  by  its  means.  But  viewed  as  part 
of  the  curriculum  of  a  "  Higher  Technical  College  "  it  cannot  be  regarded  as 
satisfactory.  The  preliminary  course  on  which  it  rests  is  insufficient  to 
afford  a  proper  basis  for  specialisation,  and  the  want  of  systematic 
theoretical  instruction,  especially  in  connection  with  the  course  offered  in 
Organic  Chemistry,  is  a  very  serious  drawback. 

The  numbers  attending  the  Chemistry  classes  are  well  maintained,  com- 
paring one  year  with  another.  This  year  there  was  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  enrolments  for  the  elementary  class,  due,  apparently,  to  a  change  in 
the  arrangements  wherebv  the  work  which  was  formerly  spread  over  two 
sessions  is  now  compressed  into  one,  thus  enabling  those  whose  object  is  to 
specialise  for  some  practical  purjX)se  to  reach  their  goal  more  quickly.  The 
falling  off  in  the  attendance  at  the  classes  in  the  course  of  the  session  is  le.ss 
serious  here  than  elsewhere  and  is  probably  not  greater  than  must  always 
be  looked  for  in  the  case  of  classes  whose  members  are  engaged  in  business 
throughout  the  day. 

The  work  of  the  students  is  carefully  supervised  and  tested.  The  advanced 
students  are  required  to  submit  the  records  of  their  work  regularly  to  the 
teachers  for  criticism  and  correction.  I  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting 
several  of  the  laboratory  books  and  found  them  carefully  kept.  The 
specimens  of  the  class  examination  papers  which  were  submitted  to  me 
showed  that  a  good  standard  is  aimed  at,  both  in  the  elementary  and  the 
advanced  course. 

The  accommodation  provided  for  the  Chemistry  classes  is  insufficient  for 
the  present  requirements,  and  there  is  absolutely  no  room  for  development 
in  any  direction.  The  class-room  and  laboratory,  which  have  accom- 
modation for  47  pupils,  are  dingy,  uninviting  rooms,  but  are  fairly  well 
lighted  and  ventilated.  The  only  other  accommodation  consists  of  two 
rooms  adjoining  the  laboratory,  one  used  as  a  store  room,  the  other  as  a 
balance  room  for  which  it  is  very  ill-adapted,  considering  that  no  less  than 
thirteen  day  classes,  each  meeting  two  hours  for  theoretical  and  one  and 
a  half  hours  for  practical  work,  every  week,  have  to  be  accommodated  in  these 
rooms,  the  most  perfect  organisation  alone  prevents  the  whole  establishment 
from  lapsing  into  a  state  of  chaos. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  in  addition  to  the  accommodation  described, 
a  small  laboratory  and  class-room  are  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  classes 
in  pharmacy  connected  with  the  College. 

It  is  of  course  impossible  to  reserve  a  place  at  the  laboratory  and  work 
benches  for  the  exclusive  use  of  each  student.  This  is  not  necessary  in  the 
case  of  beginners,  bot  the  advanced  student  is  put  to  great  inconvenience 
if  his  apparatus  is  liable  to  be  disturbed  by  another  student  using  the  same 
work  bench  at  another  hour. 

Apart  from  the  want  of  space,  the  laboratory  is  very  inadequately 
equipped  for  any  kind  of  advanced  work.  For  example,  there  is  no  com- 
bustion room — an  essential  part  of  the  arrangements  of  every  properly 
organised  laboratory  in  which  organic  Chemistry  is  taught.  No  steam 
ovens  are  provided  and  the  fame  chambers  are  altogether  msufficient. 

The  laboratory  appears  to  be  well  supplied  with  ordinary  apparatus,  but 
the  special  apparatus  required  in  connection  with  some  of  the  advanced 
courses  announced  in  the  College  prospectus  is  wanting. 

The  laboratory  possesses  none  of  the  standard  works  of  reference  in 
Chemistry— a  want  scarcely  less  serious  than  a  want  of  apparatus. 
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The  uieiiibers  of  the  staff  are  all  men  of  University  standing,  two  beiiur 
Bachelors  of  Science,  the  third  a  Master  of  Arts  who  has  given  speciiu 
attention  to  Chemistry.  The  senior  master  devotes  his  whole  time  to  the 
teaching  of  Chemistry,  but  his  collea^es  are  required  to  give  Mome  assistanm 
in  the  mathematical  classes.  Having  regard  to  the  heavy  duties  of  the 
staff  in  connection  with  the  day  school,  it  appears  to  me  that  there  should 
he  at  least  one  teacher  whose  sole  or  principal  work  should  be  that  of  tJie 
evening  classes.  I  do  not  suggest  that,  looked  at  from  the  ordinary  school 
point  of  view,  the  number  m  hours  which  the  members  of  Uie  staff  are 
required  to  devote  to  actual  teaching  is  excessive.  But  advanced  diemical 
work  of  the  "  Higher  Technical  College  "  type  entails  a  considerable  amount 
of  preparation,  for  which  teachers  so  fully  occupied  as  are  the  members  of 
the  Qordon's  College  staff  must  have  difficulty  in  finding  the  necessary- 
time.  Moreover,  the  advanced  course  offered  by  the  College  covers  a  ver^ 
wide  range,  and  the  considerable  mental  effort  involved  in  passing  from  one 
subject  to  another  must  tend  to  impair  to  some  extent  the  effectiveness  of 
the  teaching, 

At  present  Chemistry  and  Botany  together  form  one  of  the  "  Industrial 
Courses "  offered  by  the  CoUege,  and  in  respect  of  which  I  understand  a 
College  Certificate  may  be  issued.  This  combination  of  subjects  is 
unsuitable  and  should  be  abandoned.  If  it  is  desired  to  place  Chemistry 
on  the  same  footing  as  an  **  Industrial  Course  "  as  the  various  branches  of 
Engineering  now  occupy  in  the  College,  a  scheme  of  study  should  be 
arranged  including  besides  Chemi.stry,  Mathematics,  Mechanics  and 
Experimental  Physics.  A  certificate  awarded  for  proficiency  in  such  a  group 
of  subjects  would  be  of  real  value  to  the  student  Possibly  many  of  the 
class  of  students  who  now  attend  the  Chemistry  classes  would  continue  to 
do  so  on  the  present  footing,  and  it  would  be  a  mistake,  1  believe,  at  the 
present  stage  to  discourage  them  in  any  way.  But  it  is  surely  the  duty  of 
the  College  to  place  before  itn  students  a  sound  programme  of  work  suitable 
for  the  training  of  an  industrial  chemist,  and  to  set  the  stamp  of  its 
approval  only  on  those  of  them  who  successfully  follow  the  prescribed 
coarse. 

In  connection  with  the  question  of  College  certificates  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  certificate  signed  by  the  head- 
master is  issued  to  successful  students  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy  connect^ 
with  Gordon's  College.  This  certificate  must  give  rise  to  some  confusion, 
especially  as  it  bears  that  the  holder  has  attended  a  full  course  of  Lectures 
in  Chemistry  and  Practical  Chemistry.  The  lectures  referred  to  are  not,  I 
understand,  the  lectures  given  by  the  regular  staff  of  the  CoUe^  but  those 
given  by  tne  head-teacher  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy,  who  is,  1  believe, 
responsible  for  the  whole  instruction  given  in  the  school,  including  Botany, 
Pharmacy  and  Materia  Medica,  besides  Chemistry.  This  certificate  is 
awarded  on  the  basis  of  a  three  months'  course  of  instruction  which  embraces 
all  the  subjects  enumerated. 

The  measure  of  success  which  has  already  attended  the  evening  classes  in 
Chemistry  at  Gordon's  College  serves  to  show  that  there  is  room  for  a  useful 
development  of  technical  instruction  in  this  subject  in  Aberdeen.  But  before 
progress  can  be  made  jt  will  be  necessary  to  provide  better  accommodation 
and  equipment  and  a  staff  distinct  from  that  of  the  day  school  of  the 
college,  and  to  frame  a  suitable  course  of  instruction  for  the  guidance  of 
students. 

On  the  occasion  of  my  visit  to  Gordon's  College  I  received  every  assistance 
and  attention  from  Mr.  Stewart,  the  Headmaster,  and  from  Mr.  William, 
and  the  ol^er  members  of  the  Chemistry  staff.  Mr.  J.  T.  Ewen  H.M. 
Inspector^  was  also  good  enough  to  accompany  me  and  to  give  me  much 
valuable  mformation  regarding  the  College. 

Dundee  Technical  Institute. 

Under  an  agreement  with  the  Council  (»f  University  College,  Dundee, 
accommodation  is  provided  for  the  Chemistry  classes  of  the  Institute  in 
the    buildings  of  University  College.      The    laboratory  in     which     the 
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practical  work  is  carried  on  is  of  recent  construction  and  is  a  cheerful, 
livell-lighted  and  well-ventilated  room,  fitted  in  the  most  approved  manner 
for  Chemical  work. 

The  teaching  of  Chemistry  in  the  Institute  is  confined  to  evening  classes. 
Three  couibss  are  held  in  Fure  Chemistry — an  elementary  and  advanced 
course  in  Inorganic  Chemistry,  and  a  course  in  Organic  Chemistry.  There 
are  practical  courses  corresponding  to  each  lecture  course  No  special 
provision  is  made  for  instruction  in  any  branch  of  Technical  Chemistry,  but 
courses  of  work  are  arranged  to  suit  the  individual  needs  of  students 
desirous  of  learning  the  methods  of  special  branches  of  analysis. 

The  elementary  course  is  attended  this  session  by  twenty-one  students  re- 
presenting many  different  callings.  The  presence  in  the  class  of  three  insur- 
ance clerks  who  are  preparing  for  the  examination  for  the  certificate  of  the 
Federation  of  InsuranceTustitutes  of  Qreat  Britain  is  noteworthy  as  showing 
how  varied  are  the  interests  for  which  some  provision  of  scientific  or  technical 
education  has  now  to  be  made.  Satisfactory  pursuance  of  the  elementary 
course  of  Chemistry  of  the  Dundee  Institute  exempts  candidates  from  part 
of  the  examination  for  the  Federation  Certificate. 

• 

The  advanced  inorganic  ooun<e  is  at  uresent  attended  by  four  students, 
and  the  organic  course  by  seven  students  of  whom  one  is  a  clerk, 
two  are  teachers  and  four  are  druggists.  There  are  six  students  doing 
special  work  in  the  laboratory,  including  one  bleacher,  one  druggist,  two 
teachen<,  one  sanitary  ofilcer  engaged  in  the  study  of  water  and  food 
analysis,  and  one  tarpaulin  maker,  who  is  investigating  problems  connected 
with  the  manutacture  of  waterproof  material. 

Generally  speaking^  the  students  who  attend  the  Chemistry  classes  of  the 
Institute  aro  engaged  in  pursuits  in  which  a  knowledge  of«the  science  is  of 
direct  use  to  them.  Except,  however,  in  the  case  of  the  druggists,  the  num- 
ber of  students  who  are  interested  in  anyone  branch  of  Technical  Chemistry 
is  too  small  to  allow  of  grouping  with  a  view  to  the  provision  of  courses  of 
instruction  adapted  to  their  special  needs,  and,  as  has  been  already  pointed 
out,  a  modification  of  the  ordinary  laboratory  course  is  all  that  is 
attempted. 

Most  of  the  ChemiiJtry  students  prepare  for  the  examinations  for  South 
Kensington  certificates,  and  to  meet  tneir  requirements  the  main  teaching 
is  ada]>ted  to  the  syllabus  of  the  Board  of  Education.  The  schemes  of  study 
approved  by  the  Board  have  been  prepared  with  great  care,  and  no  doubt 
afford  valuable  guidance  in  man^  cases,  but  there  can  be  no  need  of  such 
guidance  in  the  Central  Institutions  recognised  by  the  Department,  and  on 
the  other  hand  the  necessity  of  conforming  to  the  syllabus  of  an  external 
body  muHt  tend  to  destroy  the  initiative  of  the  lecturers  and  to  rob  their 
teaching  of  all  individuality.  It  must  interfere  also  with  the  adaptation  of 
the  teacning  to  local  rei|uirements,  a  disadvantage  which  would,  of  course, 
be  more  especially  felt  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  advanced 
classes. 

Apart  from  this,  the  methods  of  instruction  employed  are  satisfactory 
The  fomml  work  of  the  class  room  and  the  laboratory  is  supplemented   by 
tutorial  and  conversation  classes,  and  the  pro^^ress   of   the    students 
regularly  tested  by  means  of  exercises  and  examinations. 

An  unsatisfactorv  circumstance  connected  with  the  classes  is  the  large 
falling  off  in  numbers  during  the  session.  Thus  of  sixteen  students  who 
enrolted  in  the  elementary  class  in  1904-05,  only  seven  remained  to  the  end 
of  the  session,  and  of  eleven  who  entered  for  the  advanced  clsiss  only  seven 
completed  the  course.  In  the  laboratory  courses  and  the  organic  class  the 
attendance  is  better  maintained.  The  falling  off  is  apparently  attributable 
to  a  variety  of  causes,  amongst  which  the  competition  of  outside  interests  as 
the  spring  advances  w^  mex^tioped  as  on$  of  tne  most  important. 
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For  acme  tinie  past  the  number  oC  enrolments  for  tlie  Chemistiy 
of  thi^  In.«tit-it«?  hka  V**n  dimini&hin*z.  as  will  be  seen  by  a  compariscNi   of 

the  tifc'\ir«  f.^r  19iJl-02  with  th*jse  for  1&04-05  :— 

lfi«»l-0±.  19a4-05. 

/->  f  Thw.rvti.-al,  14.  rk  _   :-  f  Theon5tiaJ,6 

Thin  iliiiiinutiMn  is  ]»rnlMl.Iy  not  nnrnnnecteii  with  difficulties  arising  out 
of  the  |K'(ii]iiir  ivUtionj  winch  at  ]>re^nt  exist  between  the  Institute  aimI 
I'Diversiiv  Ouleire.  Kveuiig  classes  are  announced  by  both  institatioDS , 
ilvK^  of  tLe  CoUe^  l>eing  de>i^aied  ap|iarently  to  sapidement  those  of  the 
Institute.  Unfortunately  the  numlier  of  students  oltering  themsdves  for 
enrolment  in  the  C(»liege  classes  has  been  so  small  in  recent  years  that  the 
CV^lle^e  authorities  have  not  felt  thenk^elves  justified  in  holding  the  clasaea. 
The  re?«ult  of  this  La  to  deprive  the  Institute  students  of  the  opportunity  of 
instruction  in  the  subject  of  Exiierimental  Physics,  which  is  necessary  to  a 
propier  Chemistry  course  and  for  which  do  facihties  exist  in  Uie  Institate. 
Again,  the  student  who  had  worked  through  the  Chemistry clasaes  d  the 
Institute  with  a  view,  perhajis,  of  qualifying  himaelf  to  take  adTantage  of 
the  CV»lle«;e  courses  in  Dyeing  and  Bleaching  or  of  one  of  the  other  special 
courses  ann<»unced  by  the  College,  would  find  that  only  a  Barmecide  feast 
was  offered  to  him  on  the  last  page  of  the  Institute  Prospectus. 

Prol>aMv  l>etter  educational  results  would  be  obtained  by  the  Institute 
if  the  teiir-ding  in  pre|»aration  for  the  South  Kensington  examinations  were 
dis«onti!iucd  and  a  couise  of  study  arranged,  includmg,  besides  Chemistry, 
Eknientary  Mathematics  Mechanii^  and  Ex^ierimental  Physics,  in  con- 
nertlMM  with  which  an  Institute  certificate  might  be  awarded.  Such  a 
certiHrat4%  based  not  on  the  result  of  a  sin^de  examination  but  on  the  whole 
|>erformiin<e  of  the  student  thnmghout  his  i)eriod  of  study,  would  surely 
|M>ss^;ss  givater  value  than  a  whole  .sheet  of  certificates  awarded  on  the 
result.^  of  examination^  cnniducted  by  external  examiners  and  in  subjects 
having  no  neces.sary  relation  to  one  another. 

The  iiuestion  of  the  nrovision  of  further  opportunities  for  the  study  of 
Hftecial  branches  of  Te(;hnical  Chemistry  is  one  of  exceptional  difficiUty  in 
Dundee .  and  could  only  be  discussed  with  advantage  in  connection  with  pro- 
iK)sal8  for  the  reatljustment  of  the  relations  between  the  Institute  and 
University  College.  Recent  attempts  to  form  classes  for  tlie  benefit  of 
s|iecial  groups  of  technical  students  have  not  met  with  much  encourage- 
ment.  A  few  years  ago  an  effort  was  made  to  get  together  a  class  in  Dyeing 
and  Bleaehing  at  University  College.  Circulars  were  sent  out  to  ^1  those 
likely  to  l^e  interested  in  the  matter  in  Dundee  and  in  the  neighbouring 
towns.  Ten  students  iiresented  themselves,  only  two  of  whom  belonged  to 
the  class  for  whose  l)enefit  the  course  was  s|)ecially  designed.  The 
remainder  were  (Jerman  or  other  foreign  clerks  from  offices  in  Dundee. 

.Even  in  face  of  this  discouragement  to  s))ecialization  of  teaching,  it  may^ 
j)erhaps,  not  be  out  of  place  to  suggest  that  a  class  in  **  Fuel"  might  prove 
a  useful  development  of  the  chemical  work  of  an  Institute  one  half  of  whose 
students  are  connected  with  the  engineeiing  trade. 

But  until  the  relation^*  of  the  Institute  to  University  College  are  placed 
upon  a  more  satisfactory  footing  and  the  proper  sphere  of  the  Institute's 
activities  is  more  clearly  defined,  it  must  be  difficult  even  to  experiment 
with  tie  view  of  ascertaining  in  what  directions  extensions  of  the  facilities 
for  instruction  in  Technical  Chemistry  might  be  most  usefully  undertaken. 

On  the  occasion  of  my  visit  to  Dundee  I  received  every  assistance  from 
Dr.  Lumsden.  the  Director  of  Studies  of  the  Institute,  from  Dr.  Wood,  the 
Lecturer  in  Chemistry,  and  from  Mr.  J.  T.  Ewen,  H.M.  Inspector,  who 
was  good  enough  to  accompany  mo  arid  to  afford  me  much  valuably 
iufomiation. 
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Both  day  and  evening  classes  in  Chemistry  are  held  in  the  College.  The 
work  of  the  day  classes  is  arranged  so  as  to  cover  a  period  of  from  three  to 
four  yearsj  during  which  the  student  goes  through  a  complete  course  of 
instruction  in  Pure  Chemistry— Inorganic  and  Organic— and  receives  a 
training  in  the  corresponding  branches  of  Pi-actical  Chemistry.  The 
evening  coursas,  which  extend  over  a  period  of  four  sessions  in  the  case  of 
Inorganic  and  three  sessions  in  the  case  of  Organic  Chemistry,  also  cover 
the  whole  range  of  the  subject  as  it  is  usually  taught  in  our  Coueges. 

The  methods  of  instruction  followed  are  the  same  in  the  evening  as  in 
the  day  classes.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  student's  course  the  theoretical 
and  practical  work  go  hand  in  hand,  the  laboratory  exercises  being  so 
selected  as  to  illustrate  more  fully  than  is  possible  in  the  class-room  the 
phenomena  which  have  been  described  in  the  lectures. 

In  the  elementary  classes  the  course  of  instruction  differs  considerably 
from  that  which  is  usually  followed.  Two  of  the  elements  which  possess 
well  marked  and  highly  characteristic  properties  are  selected  for  special 
study,  and  the  leading  principles  of  chemical  combination,  and  many  of  the 
f nndfunental  chemical  and  physical  phenomena  are  illustrated  from  them. 
Mercury  and  iodine  are  particularly  well  adapted  to  this  purpose^  not  only 
because  they  possess  striking  (properties  in  themselves  but  because  of  the 
ease  with  wnicn  they  combine  with  one  another  to  form  remarkable  com- 
pounds which  can  be  resolved  again  without  difficulty  into  their  elements. 
The  phenomena  which  accompany  their  combination  and  decomposition 
can  be  reawiily  observed,  and  are  much  better  calculated  to  arrest  the 
attention  of  the  student  and  to  help  him  to  acquire  a  correct  appreciation 
of  some  of  the  fundamental  facts  of  Chemistrv  than  the  pnenomena 
connected  with  the  study  of  invisible  gases  with  which  the  subject  is 
frequently  introduced  to  the  beginner.  The  method  has  the  further 
advantage  that  the  student  can  repeat  the  experiments  shown  in  the  class 
room  in  connection  with  the  elements  mentioned  more  easily  than  experi- 
ments Diith  gases,  the  manipulation  of  which  presents  considerable 
difficulties  to  the  be^nner.  The  greater  part  of  the  nrst  session  is  spent  in 
studying  some  such  restricted  portion  of  the  subject  in  detail,  the  only  other 
thing  attempted  being  an  account  of  the  Chemistry  of  the  principal  nqn- 
metallic  elements  to  which  the  latter  part  of  the  session  is  devoted. 

I  had  several  opportunities  of  observing  the  students  at  work  while 
engaged  with  this  part  of  their  course^  and  also  examining  their  laboratory 
books  and  examination  i)aper8.  The  results  appeared  to  me  to  be  eminently 
satisfactory  and  fully  to  justify  the  departure  from  the  traditional  method, 
the  answers  illustrating  more  particularly^  the  value  of  the  method  in 
developing  the  student's  powers  of  observation. 

The  work  of  the  more  advanced  courses  is  carried  out  on  the  usual  lines, 
special  attention  being  paid  to  accuracy  and  thoroughness  in  qualitative 
and  quantitative  analysis. 

The  supervision  of  the  work  of  the  students  is  carried  out  in  a  thorough 
manner.  The  laboratory  books  are  carefully  inspected  and  written  exami- 
nations are  held  at  regular  intervals  in  the  course  of  the  session. 

The  records  of  attendance  present  some  interesting,  and  for  the  most 
part^  encouraging  features. 

The  total  number  of  day  students  has  increased  from  48  in  1900-1  to  82  is 
190^-6.  In  1900-1  the  classes  were  composed  almost  exclusively  of  students 
of  Engineering  J  whereas  at  the  present  time  besides  56  Engineering  student 
there  are  26  students  who  are  preparing  for  a  career  as  industrial  or  pro- 
fessional chemists.  The  increase  m  the  number  of  the  latter  has  been  quite 
steady  from  year  to  year,  and  it  is  particularly  satisfactory  to  find  that  it 
has  been  most  marked  in  the  case  of  the  more  advanced  classes. 

Within  the  same  period  (1900-1  to  1905-6)  there  has  been  a  falling  off  in 
the  attendance  at  the  evening  classes.  This,  however,  has  been  confined 
almost  entirely  to  the  Elementary  Inorganic  Class,  tne  number  of  enrol- 
ments in  some  of  the  more  advanced  classes  showing  an  improvement 
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Moreover,  the  diminution  in  the  attendance  at  the  elementary  class  is  moire 
apiiarent  than  real,  the  number  actually  remaining  in  the  cla^s  at  the  cloee 
of  the  Hession  1900-1  and  1904-5  respectively,  liemg  practically  the  same 
(39  and  38),  although  the  enrolments  for  the  class  were  only  59  in  the  latter 
as  compared  with  99  in  the  former  session.  The  diminution  in  the  number 
of  enrolments  is  attributed  by  the  Principal  of  the  College  to  three 
causes— the  increase  in  the  number  of  hours  of  attendance  to  6  per  week  ; 
insistence  on  laboratory  work  as  a  condition  of  the  award  of  a  certificate  : 
and  the  imposition  of  an  entrance  tent.  The.se  changes  all  make  for  increasea 
thoroughness  andeflSciency  which  fully  comiiensate  for  the  loss  of  numbers. 
Generally  speaking^  there  nas  been  a  marked  improvement  in  recent  years  as 
regards  regularity  of  attendance,  such  irregularity  as  still  exists  being 
probably  to  a  large  extent  unavoidable  in  view  of  the  nature  of  the  occupa- 
tions of  many  of  the  students.  The  total  number  of  enrolments  for  the 
evening  classes  this  session  was  126,  exclusive  of  those  taking  the  special 
class  for  itAper  makers.  A  great  variety  of  industries  and  professions  are 
represented  in  these  classes,  including  Teaching,  Pharmacy,  Engineering, 
Confectionery  and  Dentistry. 

A  College  Intermediate  Certificate  in  Chemisti^  is  awarded  to  students 
after  a  two  years'  course  of  study,  which,  in  addition  to  chemistry,  includes 
Mathematics,  Mechanics,  and  Physics.  Successful  completion  of  a  three 
years'  course  qualifies  a  student  for  the  College  diploma,  but  up  to  the 
present  time  no  one  has  com])leted  the  curriculum  for  the  diploma  under 
the  regulations  which  now  apply. 

College  certificates  are  granted  to  evening  students  who  have  attended 
a  prescribed  group  of  subjects  and,  under  <»rtain  conditions,  the  diploma 
may  also  be  awarded  to  evening  students.  A  limited  number  of  scholiu^hipe 
— about  5  annually — are  available  for  award  to  promising  evening  students 
who  wish  to  enter  the  day  classes,  and  I  am  informed  that  the  day  classes 
have  obtained  some  of  their  best  students  in  this  way  and  that  a  larger 
number  of  similar  scholarships  could  be  utilised  with  great  advantage. 

No  provision  exists  in  the  College  for  a  general  course  of  instruction  in 
the  operations  and  processes  of  Technical  Chemistry  such  as  is  contained  in 
the  svllabus  of  the  Institute  of  Chemistry.  A  course  of  this  kind  would  be 
useful  to  those  students  of  the  Heriot-Watt  CoUege  who  are  studying 
with  a  view  to  becoming  industrial  chemists,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  a 
sufficientlv  large  number  would  take  advantage  of  it  at  present  to  iustify 
the  considerable  capital  and  annucd  expenditure  which  it  would  involve.  It 
is  a  want  which  will  have  to  be  met  in  the  future  if  the  CoUege  continues  to 
prosper,  and  should  be  kept  in  view  in  any  scheme  for  the  future  develop- 
ment of  the  Chemistry  Department 

Special  arrangements  have  been  made  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
particular  groups  of  technical  students.  The  Edinburf^h  and  Leith 
Corporation  Gas  Commissioners  have  opened  their  laboratories  to  students 
of  the  College  who  wish  to  make  a  special  stud^r  of  coal  gas  and  of  the 
industries  immediately  connected  with  the  distillation  of  coal,  and  students 
of  Brewing  may  combine  the  scientific  instruction  provided  for  them  at  the 
College  with  practical  training  in  a  brewery  which  a(](]oins  the  College. 

These  various  arrangements  are  all  of  recent  date^  and  the  time  has  not 
yet  come  for  expressing  an  opinion  as  to  how  far  they  meet  the  needs  of  the 
class  of  students  for  whom  they  are  intended. 

An  important  step  has  been  taken  by  the  College  authorities  this  session 
in  establishing  classes  in  Technical  lilycology,  a  subject  of  exceptional 
interest  and  importance  to  some  of  the  chief  industries  of  Edinburgh.  A 
laboratory  has  been  specially  fitted  up  in  connection  with  these  classes  and 
funds  have  been  secured  for  endowing  a  lectureship  in  the  subject  for  a 
period  of  five  years.  It  is  an  encouraging  circumstance  and  of  good  augury 
for  the  success  of  this  movement  that  most  of  the  money  required  has  been 
provided  by  the  brewing  firms  of  the  city. 

A  special  course  of  instruction  arran^jed  to  extend  over  a  period  of  four 
sessions  is  provided  for  those  interested  in  paper  making.  The  course  is 
being  attended  at  present  by  19  students  chiefly  travellers,  engineer^,  and 
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took-keepers  <k>nn6cte(l  with  the  paper-making  firms  of  the  neighbourhood. 
i  The  earlier  part  of  the  course  is  devoted  to  general  Chemistry,  followed  by 

[  special  instruction  in  the  Chemistry  of  cellulose.    Of  the  four  sessions  over 

j  which  the  course  extends,  about  one  and  a  half  are  occupied  with  purely 

I  technical  work.     As    illustrating  the    opinion  of    practical    men  as    to 

the  utility  of  this  class  I  may  mention  that  the  manager  of  a  paper  mill 
;  near  Edinburgh,  who  was  formerly  a  member  of  the  class,  now  makes  pro- 

vision for  the  regular  attendance  of  the  workmen  under  his  charge.  But 
while  the  class  is  undoubtedly  doing  useful  work,  it  is  not  possible  for  the 
teachers  to  do  full  justice  to  the  subject  until  the  College  is  provided  with 
a  laboratory  in  which  pulp  could  be  experimented  with  on  the  industrial 
scale.  The  provision  of  such  a  laboratory  should  be  considered  in  connec- 
tion with  any  scheme  of  extension. 

I  would  suggest  that  a  class  in  "  Fuel  ^  for  engineers,  who  form  so  large  a 
section  of  the  Heriot-Watt  day  students  might  prove  a  useful  extension  of 
the  technical  instruction  provided  by  tne  Chemistry  Department 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  already  many  students  of  Pharmacy  in 
the  College  classes  it  might  be  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  the  Governors 
whether  a  special  course  of  instruction  might  not  with  advantage  be 
arranged  for  this  class  of  students. 

The  day  and  evening  classes  are  worked  by  the  same  staff,  which  consists 
of  a  professor,  and  assistant  professor  and  three  assistants,  besides  junior 
demonstrators.  No  member  of  the  staff  is  required  to  be  on  duty  both  on 
the  afternoon  and  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  and  sufficient  leisure  is 
allowed  to  each  for  original  investigation.  Some  excellent  work  has  recently 
been  published  by  members  of  the  staff,  and  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that 
this  had  had  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  standard  of  the  teaching  of  the 
College. 

While  the  present  staff  is  adequate  for  the  work  which  has  to  be  done, 
there  would  be  a  distiuct  gain  in  efficiency  if  the  services  of  the  lecturer  who 
takes  the  evening  classes  in  Organic  Chemistry  could  be  secured  also  for  the* 
day  classes  in  the  same  branch  of  the  science.  Organic  Chemistry  is  now  so 
extensive  and  so  highly  specialised  that  it  is  hardly  possible  for  anyone  to 
teach  it  satisfactorilv  up  to  the  standard  aimed  at  in  tne  diploma  course  of 
the  College,  unless  he  is  able  to  devote  himself  almost  exclusively  to  this 
branch  of  the  subject. 

The  accommodation  of  the  Chemistry  department  is  insufficient  for  the 
present  reauirements.  There  is  only  one  laboratory  capable  of  holding  anv 
considerable  number  of  students,  and  it  is,  at  times,  inconveniently  crowded. 
Several  classes  meet  in  it  in  the  course  of  the  same  day,  and  the  (uiiiculty  of 
finding  accommodation  for  the  apparatus  required  by  the  different  sets  of 
students  is  very  serious.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  reserve  a  {>lace  at  the 
work  tables  or  even  a  single  cupboard  for  each  student.  A  make-shift  arrange- 
ment is  therefore  resort^  to,  each  .student  being  supplied  with  a  box  in 
which  to  keep  the  apparatus  for  which  he  is  personally  responsible.  This 
necessarily  places  a  restriction  both  upon  the  amount  and  the  character  of 
the  apparatus  which  the  student  can  employ^  and  practically  limito  the 
operations  in  which  he  may  engage  to  those  which  can  be  completed  in  the 
course  of  a  single  meeting. 

The  want  of  a  second  laboratory  renders  impossible  any  satisfactory 
classification  of  practical  students  to  the  great  prejudice  especially  of  the 
more  advanced  students,  whose  work  is  seriou.sly  hindered  by  tne  presence  in 
the  same  room  of  a  large  number  of  beginners. 

The  department  is  very  deficient  in  the  special  accommodation  which  is 
regajrded  as  an  essential  pej-t  of  every  properly  equipped  laboratory.  There 
18,  for  example,  no  combustion  room,  no  room  for  rough  and  dangerous 
operations,  and  no  gas  analysis  room.  Moreover,  the  balance  room  and  store 
room  accommodation  is  altogether  insufficient 

Some  of  the  fittings  of  the  laboratory  are  out  of  date,  the  fume  chambers 
being  especially  defective,  judged  by  present-day  standards. 

The  lecture  room  accommodation  is  also  insufficient.  The  exigencies  of 
the  time-table  sometimes  require  that  two  classes  should  meet  at  the  same 
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hour.  W]ben  this  occurs  one  of  tiiem  is  held  in  a  small  and  inconvenient 
room  which  has  to  serve  the  triple  purpose  of  lecture  room,  organic 
laboratory,  and  store  room  for  chemicals. 

Apart  altogether  from  any  question  of  the  extension  and  development  of 
the  department,  I  consider  that  the  need  of  increased  and  improved  accom- 
modation 18  urgent 

The  de[)artment  is  well  supplied  both  with  ordinary  apparatus  and  with 
appliances  and  instruments  for  advanced  and  Hpecial  worK. 

On  the  occasion  on  which  I  visited  the  College  I  received  every  attention 
and  a^stance  from  Principal  Laurie  and  from  Professor  Gibson  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Chemistry  staff.  I  have  also  to  express  my  indebted- 
ness to  Dr.  Macnair,  ilis  Mc^esty's  Inspector  of  Schools,  who  was  good 
enough  to  call  upon  me  and  afford  me  valuable  information  with  regard  to 
the  work  of  the  college. 

Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Technical  College. 

Each  of  the  three  departments— Chemistry,  Technical  Chemistry  and 
Metallurgy— which  formed  the  subject  of  my  inquiry,  is  provided  with  its 
own  lecture  rooms  and  laboratories,  and  is  in  charge  of  a  separate  staff  of 
professors  and  assistants.  The  work  of  the  College  has  recently  been 
transferred  to  new  buildings  which  have  been  planned  on  a  large  scale  and 
afford  sufficient  space  not  only  for  present  requirements  but  for  any 
extensions  which  the  growth  of  the  College  may  render  necessary  in  the  near 
future.  In  addition  to  ample  laboratory  and  class  room  accommodation, 
liberal  provision  has  been  made  for  store  rooms,  balance  rooms  and  furnace 
.  rooms,  and  for  the  many  chemical  operations  which  cannot  conveniently  be 
carried  on  in  a  general  laboratory.  The  lecture  room  and  laboratories  are 
s|)acious  and  cheerful,  and  have  been  so  arranged  with  respect  to  one 
another  as  best  to  conduce  to  the  convenient  working  of  the  departments. 
The  many  problems  connected  with  the  lighting,  heating,  and  ventilation  of 
large  laboratories  have  been  satisfactorily  solved.  As  showing  the  success 
with  which  the  ventilation  has  been  dealt  with ,  £  may  mention  that  I  found 
the  air  of  the  large  laboratory  used  by  evening  students  quite  fresh  and  free 
from  noxious  fumes  after  a  class  of  60  or  70  students  had  been  at  work  in  it 
continuously  for  several  hours.  There  was  in  conseciuence  a  total  absence  of 
the  languor  which  is  so  often  noticeable  in  students  working  in  crowded  and 
imperfectly  ventilated  laboratories. 

An  excellent  feature  of  the  new  arrangements  is  the  provision  of  separate 
lecture  rooms  and  laboratories  for  the  day  and  evening  students  in  the 
deiMirtment  of  Pure  Chemistry.  This  not  only  conduces  greatly  to  the  easy 
and  effective  working  of  the  classes,  but  is  admirable  from  the  hygienic  point 
of  view,  especially  where,  as  is  the  case  in  this  College,  the  day  and  even- 
ing classes  are  both  numerous  and  largely  attended. 

The  fitting  of  the  lecture  rooms  and  laboratories  has  been  carried  out 
with  the  same  care  eu»  the  planning  and  construction  of  the  buildings.  Every 
detail  has  been  studied  with  the  view  of  facilitating  the  work  of  the  classes. 
On  the  other  hand  there  is  no  api^earance  anywhere  of  extravagant 
expenditure.  The  complete  adaptation  of  the  building,  and  its  fittings  to 
the  special  purposes  lor  which  they  are  intended  has  clearly  been  the  guid* 
ing  principle  of  the  Governors  and  their  architect  Nothing  has  oeen 
sacrificed  to  mere  display. 

In  the  department  of  Pure  Chemistry,  classes  which  piacticalljr  cover  the 
whole  range  of  Inorganic  and  Organic  Chemistry  are  held  both  m  the  day 
and  in  the  evening.  The  methods  of  instruction  employed  are  on  lines 
which  are  now  generally  approved  by  those  who  have  given  most  attention 
to  the  subject  of  Scientific  Education,  without  closely  following  any 
particular  system.  From  the  first  the  class  teaching  and  the  laboratoty 
practice  go  hand  in  hand  In  the  laboratory  each  student  works  indepen- 
dently,  uid  the  course  is  modified  to  some  extent  to  suit  his  ability  and  his 
rate  of  progress.  A  much  better  educational  result  is  obtained  in  this  way 
than  when  a  number  of  students  perform  exactly  the  same  operations  in  the 
same  manner,  and  at  the  same  time.     Another  noticeable  feature  of  the 
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practical  teaching  is  the  introdaction  of  quantitative  exercises  at  a  very 
early  stage  in  the  student's  course. 

The  Chemistry  courses  are  carefully  graduated .  and  satisfactory  perfor- 
mance of  the  work  at  each  stage  is  an  indispensable  condition  of  admission 
to  a  higher  class. 

Generallj^  8|)eaking^  the  teachers  appear  to  be  well  satisfied  with  the  state 
of  preparauon  of  the  students  at  entrance  to  their  classes.  Day  students 
preparing  for  the  College  diploma  in  Chemistry  and  all  evening  students  in 
Chemistry,  Technical  Chemistry  and  Metallurgy,  except  those  exempted 
under  specwl  regulations,  are  required  to  pass  an  entrance  examination 
embracing  the  elements  of  Mathematics  before  being  admitted  to  the  classes. 
One  excellent  result  of  insisting  on  this  examination  in  the  case  of  evening 
students  has  been  to  increase  greatly  the  proportion  of  those  who  nursue  to 
the  end  of  the  session  the  courses  for  which  they  enter.  On  the  other  hand^ 
the  regulation  has  not  led  to  any  serious  diminution  in  the  number  of  even- 
ing students. 

An  interesting  piece  of  evidence  as  to  the  growing  efficiency  of  science 
teaching  in  schools  is  afforded  bv  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
students  who  now  enter  the  Colleee  from  the  higher  giacie  schools  are  so 
well  prepared  in  Chemistry  that  they  are  either  excused  attendance  at  the 
first  Chemistry  course  altogether  or  are  allowed  to  {tass  more  quickly 
through  it  than  the  student  who  has  not  received  this  prei>aratory  training. 
Formerly  the  whole  of  the  school  work  in  Chemistry  had  practically  to  he 
disregarded.  This  improvement  is  probably  to  be  attnbuted  in  large 
measure  not  only  to  the  improvements  which  have  been  effected  in  the 
methods  of  instruction  employed  in  the  schools^  but  to  the  fact  that  pupils 
who  take  Chemistry  at  school  are  required  to  go  through  a  preliminary 
course  in  Physics  and  Physical  Measurements. 

The  day  classes  in  Chemistry  are  attended  chiefly  by  Engineering 
students  who  take  the  first  Chemistry  course  as  part  of  their  diploma 
curriculum,  and  bv  Chemistry  students  proper  who  are  almost  without 
exception  training  for  positions  as  Chemists  or  raanagei*s  in  chemical  works 
The  composition  of  the  evening  classes  is  more  varied.  Of  190  students 
who  have  enrolled  in  the  classes  for  the  pre.sent  sitession,  fifty  are  druggists' 
assistants  or  appi entices  in  works  and  analysts'  laboratories,  thirty-five 
are  teachers  (many  of  them  University  ^raduatesX  thirty  are  engaged  in 
chemical  works,  Le.  engaged  in  manufacturing  9i)erations,  not  in  analytical 
work,  thirty  are  engineers  or  draughtsmen,  twenty-five  are  travellers  or 
clerks,  and  twentv  are  unclassified.  The  presence  of  the  commercial 
traveller  in  tba-e  classes  is  an  interesting  fact,  due  to  the  pressure  of  com- 
petition, which  compels  him  to  acquire  some  technical  knowledge  of  the 
goods  in  which  he  deals  in  order  tliat  he  mav  be  able  to  hold  his  own 

rinst  the  representatives  of  foreign  houses.    A  very  satisfactonr  feature 
the  day  classes  is  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  students  who  attend 
them  return  for  a  third  and  even  for  a  fourth  session. 

In  the  department  of  applied  Chemistry  besides  the  general  course^ 
special  courses  are  provided  to  meet  the  requirements  of  particular  groups 
of  students. 

The  aim  of  the  general  course,  which  is  now  compulsory  for  the 
College  diploma,  is  to  idBFord  instruction  in  the  processes  and  oper- 
ations which  underlie  chemical  manufactures  in  general.  The  course 
treats  of  such  matters  as  the  materials  and  construction  of  chemi- 
cal plant,  fuel  and  its  applications,  and  manufacturing  operations, 
including  crushing,  grinding,  solution,  lixiviation,  drying,  evaporation, 
distiUation,  crystallisation  and  the  like.  A  spacious  laboratoiy  has 
been  provided  in  connection  with  this  course  in  which  plant  of  sufficient 
size  for  the  illustration  of  important  manufacturing  operations  on  a  semi- 
industrial  scale  is  being  erected.  The  general  course  in  Technical 
Chemistry  has  been  arranged  on  the  same  lines  as  the  syllabus  of  Applied 
Chemistry  recently  issued  by  the  Institute  of  Chemistry  in  connection  with 
their  examinations,  and  embodies  the  views  of  the  most  eminent  experts  in 
Technical  Education  as  to  the  nature  of  the  course  best  suited  to  serve  the 
student  as  the  basis  for  more  highly  specialised  work  in  Applied 
Chemistry.  '^  ^  , 
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A  course  in  "Fuels  and  Oils,"  which  is  intended  primarily  for  Engineer- 
ing students,  but  is  also  taken  advantage  of  to  some  extent  by  the  students 
of  Metallurgy,  is  held  in  the  day  time.  This  course  is  mainly  of  a  practical 
character^  its  chief  aim  being  to  afford  the  student  instruction  in  methods  of 
testing  oils,  the  analysis  of  fuels,  high  temperature  measurements,  and 
similar  operations.  All  the  students  attending  this  class  have  previously 
attended  a  general  course  in  Chemistry,  as  well  as  courses  in  Physics  and 
Mathematics. 

Evening  courses  are  given  in  *Tuel  and  its  Api>lications,'*  and  in  'K^ils  and 
Fats.*'  The  former  is  attended  this  session  by  eight,  the  latter  by  thirteen 
students.  The  course  in  "  Oils  and  Fats  "  is  attended  chiefly  by  men  who 
are  actually  engaged  in  the  oil  trade  managers  or  under  managers  of  oil 
works  and  some  travellers.  No  one  is  admitted  to  these  classes,  as  already 
explained,  who  has  not  had  a  previous  training  in  general  Chemintry,  and  it 
was  gratif^ng  to  find  that  some  members  ot  the  class  in  "  Oils  and  Fata  " 
were  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  able  to  attempt  the  solution  of  practical 
problems  which  had  arisen  in  the  course  of  their  own  business.  One  of 
them  with  whom  I  had  some  conversation  was  endeavouring  to  find  a 
method  for  the  prevention  of  the  corrosive  action  of  certain  oils  on 
asphalt,  and  another  was  engaged  in  devising  a  process  for  the  analysis  of 
vegetable  oils  adulterated  in  a  particular  way.  In  addition  to  these  re^alar 
courses,  special  courses  in  such  subjects  as  "  Exjilosives,"  "CeUnJose," 
"Pottery  and  Porcelain"  are  given  from  time  to  time  by  recognised 
experts. 

While  provision  is  made  for  instruction  suitable  to  those  engaged  in  some 
of  the  great  chemical  industries  of  the  West  of  Scotland,  the  claims  of 
others  who  are  also  connected  with  important  industries  and  whose 
interests  the  College  might  be  exf lected  to  serve  are  entirely  neglected  The 
absence  of  classes  in  dyeing  and  bleaching  from  the  College  curriculum 
struck  me  as  specially  noteworthy.  I  was  informed  that  the  Governors  feel 
themselves  precluded  from  opening  classes  in  these  subjects  on  account  of 
provision  being  already  made  for  them  to  some  extent  in  the  Glasgow 
Weaving  School.  As,  however,  the  study  of  dyeing  and  bleaching  cannot 
be  carried  on  with  advantage  except  in  close  association  with  well-equipped 
chemical  laboratories,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  difficulties  which  at  present 
prevent  the  use  of  tne  laboratories  of  the  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland 
Technical  College  for  the  advancement  of  the  industries  in  question  may  be 
overcome. 

In  the  Metallurgical  Department  two  courses  are  held  in  the  day  time, 
one  intended  primarily  for  students  of  Mining  and  Engineering,  in  which 
the  subject  of  Metallurgy  is  treated  in  a  general  manner,  and  one  of  a  more 
detailed  character  for  those  who  intend  to  devote  themselves  to  Metallurgy 
as  a  profession.  There  is  also  a  short  course  in  assaying.  The  evening 
courses  include  "  General  Metallurgy,"  "  The  Metallurgy  of  Iron  and  SteeP 
and  the  "  Foundry,"    All  the.se  courses  are  well  attended. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  the  composition  of  the  day  classes  is  that  nearly 
all  the  students  who  attend  them  are  (qualifying  for  positions  as  assayers  or 
metallurgists  abroad.  In  o|)ening  up  such  careers  for  the  young  men  of  the 
district  the  College  is  undoubtedly  doing  valuable  work;  but  it  seems 
unfortunate  that  the  higher  instruction  in  Metallurgy  wmch  the  College 
provides  should  be  so  completely  divorced  as  it  is  from  the  great  iron  and 
steel  industries  of  the  West  of  Scotland.  The  circumstance  is  one  which  is 
not  easy  of  explanation.  It  certainly  cannot  be  altogether,  if  in  any 
measure,  due  to  want  of  appreciation  of  the  value  of  technical  education  on 
the  part  of  the  ironmasters,  many  of  whom  have  contributed  liberally  to  the 
building  fund  of  the  College. 

The  evening  classes  in  Metallurgy,  unlike  the  day  classes,  are  largely 
taken  advantage  of  by  men  who  are  engaged  in  the  local  industries,  there 
being  at  present  no  fewer  than  thirty-five  foundrymen  in  attendance }  of 
these  five  are  foremen^  the  rest  being  ordinary  workers.  In  this  connection, 
and  as  bearing  on  my  statement  that  the  ironmasters  are  not  indifferent  to 
the  advantages  of  technical  education,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  one  of  the 
lar^e  iron  companies  in  the  neijy^hbournood  of  Glasgow  offers  prizes  to  each 
of  Its  employees  who  may  obtain  the  College  certificate  in  Metallurgy, 
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Full  provision  is  made  in  the  metallurgical  laboratories  for  instruction  in 
assaying,  in  the  analysis  of  ores  and  metals,  and  in  the  microscopic  examin- 
ation of  metals,  as  well  as  for  experimental  demonstrations  on  the  treatment 
of  ores  by  various  processes  on  tne  laboratory  scale.  There  is,  however,  no 
installation  of  metallurgical  plant  such  as  exists,  for  example,  at  Sheffield, 
where  the  professor  is  able  to  work  out  practical  problems  in  the 
metallurgv  of  iron  and  steel  on  the  industrial  sode  with  his  students,  and  to 
study  with  them  the  efifect  of  varj/ing  conditions  on  the  composition  and 
quality  of  metal  produced.  There  is,  no  doubt,  room  for  fair  difterence  of 
opinion  as  to  the  advisability  of  introducing  experimental  teaching  of  this 
kind  into  a  college  course,  but  in  the  particular  case  referred  to  it  has  proved 
bighly  successful,  and  has  no  doubt  contributed  to  the  close  relations  which, 
greatly  to  the  benefit  of  both^  exist  between  the  College  and  the  metallurgical 
industries  of  Sheffield. 

The  three  departments  which  I  visited  are  all  well  supplied  with  ordinary 
apparatus,  and  possess  in  addition  some  fine  instruments  of  precision.  I 
noticed,  however,  that  no  installation  has  been  provided  for  low  temperature 
experiments  such  as  one  would  wish  to  see  in  every  modem  laboratory  of 
importance.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  special  plant  which  is 
being  fitted  up  for  the  department  of  Technical  Chemistry.  The 
metallurgical  laooratories  are  fully  equipped  with  wind  furnaces,  muffle 
furnaces  and  all  the  usual  apparatus  for  teaching  assaying  and  metallurgical 
analysis  and  with  the  necessary  appliances  for  the  microscopic  examination 
of  metal. 

The  library  contains  the  English  journals  and  works  of  reference  and 
some  of  the  foreign  works  of  reference  which  are  most  essential  to  the 
student  of  Chemistry. 

Each  of  the  three  departments  of  Chemistry,  Technical  Chemistry,  and 
Metallurgy  has  its  own  independent  staff  of  teachers  ;  most  of  whom  are 
University  graduates  and  men  of  high  professional  standing. 

In  the  department  of  Chemistry  the  number  of  assistants  hardly  seems 
adequate  in  view  of  the  number  of  courses  for  which  provision  has  to  be 
made.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  experience  that  one  assistant  or  demon- 
strator is  required  for  twenty  students  as  a  maximum.  To  maintain  this 
proportion,  it  is  necessary,  I  understand,  to  press  into  the  service  some  of 
the  scholars  and  prizemen  of  the  department — a  practice  of  very  doubtful 
expediency.  Moreover,  every  member  of  the  staff  is  engaged  each  day  of 
the  week  from  9.30  a.m.  till  4  or  5  p.m.,  and  in  addition  from  7  till  10  p.m.  on 
two  days  of  the  week.  It  is  impossible  that  men  whose  time  is  so  fully 
occupied  with  their  official  duties  can  devote  much  attention  to  original 
research.  This  is  greatly  to  be  regretted^  because  all  experience  shows  that 
the  teachinff  of  Chemistry,  at  all  events  m  its  higher  branches,  is  never  so 
efficient  as  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  themselves  actively  engaged  in 
widening  the  boundaries  of  chemical  knowledge.  Nor  is  it  possible  for  the 
College  properly  to  fulfil  its  functions  in  relation  to  the  chemical  industries 
of  the  country  unless  it  affords  to  its  students  adeouate  opportunities  for 
the  prosecution  of  research.  Such  opportunities,  however,  cannot  exist 
without  the  stimulous  and  encouragement  which  the  example  of  a  teacher 
who  is  himself  engaged  in  investigation  alone  can  afford.  Some  time  ought 
to  be  left  free  to  every  member  of  the  staff  for  such  original  work,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  Governors  >vill  soon  be  in  a  position  to  make  such 
additions  to  their  staff  as  will  render  this  possible.  This^  in  my  opinion, 
is  the  one  thing  that  is  now  wanting  to  render  the  Chemistry  department 
thoroughly  efficient. 

The  means  adopted  to  supplement  the  teaching  given  in  the  classes  and 
to  test  the  progress  of  the  students  are  very  thorough.  Tutorial  instruction 
is  given  in  connection  with  the  day  courses.  Time  does  not  permit  of  this 
in  the  case  of  the  evening  classes,  but  in  lieu  of  it  class  exercises  are 
regularly  given  out  to  be  worked  at  home.  Examinations  are  held  at 
stated  intervals  in  connection  both  with  the  day  and  evening  courses.  So 
far  as  I  was  able  to  judge  from  the  specimens  of  papers  submitted  to  me, 
and  from  the  record  of  ttke  students'  performance,  the  standard  attained  in 
i^ese  examinations  is  very  satisfactory.     Great  care  is  bestowed  on  the 
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'  laboratory  repoi*t  books.  Every  student  is  re<iuired  to  make  careful  notes 
of  hi^  lal>oratory  work.  From  these  notes  he  writes.an  extended  account  of 
the  work  in  his  report  book^  which  is  periodically  submitted  to  the  teacher 
*  for  examination  and  correction.  Several  of  the  report  books  which  were 
'  placed  in  my  hands  for  inspection  were  models  of  wnat  such  records  should 
be.  The  accounts  which  they  contained  of  experimental  work  were  careful 
statements  of  the  students'  own  observations,  expressed  in  clear  and  eondae 
lan^age,  and  illustrated  in  some  cases  by  carefully  executed  diagrams. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  number  of  students  who  proceed  to  the 
diploma  of  the  college  is  steadily  increasing.     It  is  proposed  to  widen  the 

^  scope  of  the  curriculum  for  the  diploma  in  Chemistry  by  the  introduction 

'  of  Bacteriology— a  subject  of  growing  importance  to  several  de^rtments  of 
Aj)i)lied  Chemistry.  College  certificates  are  granted  to  evemng  students, 
ana  under  certain  conditions  attendance  at  evening  classes  is  allowed  to 

'  count  towards  the  attendance  required  for  the  diploma.  The  Govemora 
have  also  established  special  bursaries  to  enable  evening  students  to  continue 
their  stiidies  in  the  day  classes  and  proceed  to  the  diploma.  It  is  to  be 
h6j)ed  that  in  due    course  the  diploma  of  the  college  will  take  rank  in 

'  Applied  Science  with,  the  University  decree  of  B.Sc.  in  Pure  Science,  and 
that  its  holders  will  be  admitted  to  certain  privileges  which  are  at  present 
confined  to  graduates.  This  would  be  particularly  convenient  and 
appropriate  in  respect  to  those  examinations  of  the  Institute  of  Chemistry 
from  which  Bachelors  of  Science  of  a  certain  standing  are  exempted. 

A  college  certificate  in  assaying  is  awarded  to  students  who,  after  attending 
the  metallurgical  laboratory  for  at  least  600  hours,  succeed  in  passing  the 
prescribed  examinations.  Candidates  for  this  certificate  are  required  to 
produce  evidence  that  they  possess  a  suflScient  preliminary  knowledge  of 
Chejnistrv  and  Chemical  analysis.  The  Professor  of  Metallurgy  is  of 
opinion  that  this  certificate  meets  the  requirements  of  a  class  of  students 
who  would  not  under  any  circumstances  remain  long  enough  at  college  to 
qualify  for  the  diploma.  Even  if  this  be  so,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  good 
policy,  and  in  the  interests  of  the  general  body  of  its  students,  for  the  college 
to  place  its  imprimatur  upon  a  qualification  which  rests  upon  such  a  narrow 
ana  highly  specialised  technical  training.  Some  confusion,  too,  must  arise 
in  conseiiuence  of  college  certilicates  which  are  on  (juite  a  different 
footing  from  the  assaying  certificate  being  issued  to  evening  students. 
These  objections  would  not  apply  to  a  class  or  departmental  certificate  in 
the  subject. 

I  have  to  express  my  thanks  to  Mr.  Stockdale,  the  Secretary  of  the 
College,  and  to  the  heads  of  the  departments  which  I  visited,  for  the 
willing  assistance  which  they  rendered  me  in  the  course  of  my  inquiries,  and 
to  Mr.  Younff>  H.M.  Inspector,  who  was  good  enough  to  accompany  me 
when  I  visited  the  College,  and  to  give  me  much  valuable  information. 
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SECONDABT    EDUCATION. 

Order  of  the  Scotch  Education  Department  with 
respect  to  the  Election  of  Coininittees  on  Secondary 
Education  in  Scotland. 


At  Dover  Home,  WhiUhcUl,  the  2Sth  day  of  May  1906. 

BY  THE  LORDS  OF  THE  COMMITfEE  OF  HIS 
MAJESTY'S  MOST  HONOURABLE  PRIVY  COUNCIL 
ON    EDUCATION    IN    SCOTLAND. 


The  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  on  Educa- 
tion in  Scotland,  considering  that  by  Their  Lordships'  Minute, 
dated  10th  June  1897,  providing  for  the  distribution  of  the  sum 
available  for  Secondary  Education  under  Section  2  (1)  (b)  of  the 
Education  and  Local  Taxation  Account  (Scotland)  Act,  1892,  it 
is  provided  that  the  time  for  each  new  election  of  the 
Committees  on  Secondary  Education  referred  to  therein  "  sliall 
be  appointed  by  the  Scotch  Education  Department,  having 
regard  to  the  circumstances  and  convenience  of  the  locality  in 
which  the  election  is  to  take  place,  and  so  that,  so  far  as 
practicable  and  convenient,  there  shall  be  an  election  in  each 
county,  burgh,  or  parish,  for  which  a  separate  committee  is 
appointed  to  be  elected,  once,  and  not  oftener,  in  every  period  of 
three  years " ;  and  considering  further  that  a  period  of  three 
years  has  expired  since  the  election  of  the  existing  Committees 
on  Secondary  Education  in  Scotland  was  ordered  to  take  place, 
do  hereby  order  as  follows  : — 

The  election  of  a  new  Committee  on  Secondary 
Education  for  each  of  the  counties  of  Scotland,  and  for  eacn 
of  the  burghs  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  Dundee, 
and  Leith,  and  for  the  parish  of  Govan,  shall  take  place  as 
soon  as  may  be  after  the  1st  day  of  June,  1906,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  laid  down  m  paragraphs  2  to  8  of  the 
Minute  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  in 
Scotland,  dated  10th  June  1897. 

Secretary. 
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Paragraphs  2  to  8  of  the  Minute  of  the  10th  June  1897,  referred 
to  in  the  Order  above. 

2.  That  for  each  county  the  committee  shall  consist — 

(a.)  Of  such  number  of  members  elected  by  the  county 
council,  whether  county  councillors  or  not,  as  is  set 
forth  in  respect  of  each  county  in  Schedule  I.  here- 
unto annexed  :  Provided  that  in  the  case  of  a  county 
divided  into  districts  under  the  Local  Government 
(Scotland)  Act,  1889,  the  countv  council  so  elected 
shall  include  among  the  memoers  of  such  county 
committee  a  representative  for  each  such  district ; 

(6.)  Of  an  equal  number  of  members,  whether  members  of 
school  boards  or  not,  elected  by  the  chairmen  of  the 
school  boards  of  all  the  parishes  and  burghs  in  the 
county  (excepting  the  burghs  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
Aberdeen,  Dundee,  and  Leith,  and  the  parish  of 
Govan):  Provided  always  that  one  member  be 
elected  for  each  district  of  a  county  divided  into 
districts  under  the  Local  Government  (Scotland)  Act, 
1889. 

(c.)  Of  one  of  His  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools,  to  be 
nominated,  in  the  case  of  each  county,  by  the  Scotch 
Education  Department. 

((£.)  Of  any  members  who  may  be  appointed  under  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  11  of  this  Minute. 

3.  That  for  each  of  the  burghs  of  Edinburgh,  GLisgow,  Aber- 
deen, Dundee,  and  Leith,  the  committee  shall  consist  of  three 
members  elected  by  the  town  council,  and  three  members  elected 
by  the  school  board  of  each  of  the  burghs  aforesaid,  as  the  case 
may  be,  whether  town  councillors  or  members  of  the  school 
board  or  not,  together  with  one  of  His  Majesty's  Inspectors  of 
Schools,  to  be  nominated  in  the  case  of  each  burgh  by  the  Depart- 
ment, and  together  also  with  any  members  who  may  be  appomted 
under  the  provisions  of  paragraph  11  of  this  Minute,  and  the 
following  members,  viz. : — 

(a.)  In.the  case  of  the  burgh  of  Edinburgh,  one  member 
elected  by  the  Edinburgh  Merchant  Company,  and 
one  member  elected  by  the  Governors  of  George 
Heriot's  Trust. 

(6.)  In  the  case  of  the  burgh  of  Glasgow,  one  member 
elected  by  the  Governors  of  Hutcheson's  Educational 
Trust,  one  member  elected  by  the  Glasgow  City 
Educational  Endowments  Board,  and  one  member 
elected  by  the  Glasgow  General  Educational  Endow- 
ments Board. 

(c.)  In  the  case  of  the  burgh  of  Aberdeen,  one  member 
elected  by  the  President  and  Governors  of  Robert 
Gordon's  College  in  Aberdeen,  and  one  member 
elected  by  the  Governors  of  the  Aberdeen 
Educational  Trust. 
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elected  by  the  Directors  of  the  High  School  of 
Dundee,  one  member  elected  by  the  Governors  of 
the  Dundee  Educational  Trust,  and  one  member 
elected  by  the  Governors  of  the  Morgan  Trust 
(€.)  In  the  case  of  the  burgh  of  Leith,  one  member  elected 
by  the  Governors  of  Bellas  Trust,  Leith. 

4.  The  committee  for  the  parish  of  Grovan  shall  consist  of — 

Three  members  elected  by  the  School  Board  of  Govan, 
One  member  elected  by  the  Town  Council  of  Glasgow, 
One  member  elected  by  the  Town  Coimcil  of  Govan, 
One  member  elected  by  the  Town  Council  of  Partick, 
whether  members  of  the  electing  bodies  or  not,  together  with  one 
of  His  Majesty's  Inspectors    of  Schools,   nominated    for    the 
purpose  by   the  Department,  and  any  members  who  may  be 
appointed  under  paragraph  11  of  this  Minute. 

5.  A  meeting  of  the  chairmen  of  the  school  boards  of  all  the 
mrishes  and  burghs  in  each  county  (excepting  the  burghs  of 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  Dundee,  and  Leith,  and  the 
parish  of  Govan)  for  the  election  of  members  of  the  said  com- 
mittees shall,  when  the  election  falls  due  under  paragraph  1  of 
this  Minute,  be  summoned  on  10  days'  written  notice  by  His 
Majesty's  Inspector  of  Schools  nominated  for  such  coimty  in 
pursuance  of  this  Minute. 

6.  The  first  meeting  of  each  committee  shall  be  summoned 
on  10  days'  written  notice  by  His  Majesty's  Inspector  of  Schools 
nominated  for  such  Committee  as  hereinbefore  mentioned. 

7.  Each  committee  shall  appoint  a  chairman,  who  shall  have 
a  casting  as  well  as  a  deliberative  vote,  and  a  clerk,  who  shall  act 
as  correspondent  for  the  committee,  and  any  minute,  notice, 
report,  or  other  document  purporting  to  be  signed  by  such  clerk 
or  other  person  performing  the  duties  of  such  clerk  or  cor- 
respondent, shall,  unless  the  contrary  is  proved,  be  deemed 
to  be  issued  with  the  authority  of  the  said  committee.  All 
changes  in  the  offices  of  chairman  or  clerk,  or  in  the  member- 
ship of  the  committee,  shall  be  at  once  notified  to  the  Depart- 
ment. The  expenses  of  each  committee  may  be  defrayed  from 
any  sum  payable  to  the  committee  as  hereinafter  provided. 

8.  The  members  elected  under  the  provisions  of  this  Minute 
to  serve  on  any  committee  shall  (subject  to  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  11  as  to  the  tenure  of  office  oy  representatives  of  local 
authorities)  remain  in  office  until  a  new  election  shall  take  place, 
as  provided  for  in  paragraph  1  of  this  Minute.  Any  casual 
vacancy  caused  by  the  dciith  or  resignation  of  any  member,  other 
than  His  Majesty's  Inspector  nominated  by  the  Department, 
shall  be  filled  up  by  the  committee,  who  shall,  as  fer  as  possible, 
appoint  a  successor  having  like  qualifications,  official  and  other, 
to  the  member  vacating  office.  Any  member  of  a  committee 
who  may  cease  to  hold  office  on  a  school  board,  county  council, 
or  other  electing  bodj,  shall  not  thereby  necessarily  cease  to  be  a 
member  of  the  committee. 
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Number  of  Mem- 

Number  of  Mem- 

Ck>uiity. 

ben  of  Conntv 
Committee  to  be 

Coauty. 

bers  of  County 
Committee  to  be 

elected  by 

elected  by 

Comity  Conncil. 

County  Council. 

Aberdeen 

8 

Ednross  - 

4 

Argyll      .        -        - 

7 

Edrkcudbright   -    - 

4 

^y'^    -    ■    ■ 

4 

Lanark  -        -        - 

9 

Banff 

4 

Linlithgow     - 

4 

Berwick   - 

4 

Nairn     - 

4 

Bute 

4 

Orkney  - 

4 

Caithness  -        -        . 

4 

Peebles  - 

4 

Clackmannan  - 

4 

Perth      - 

5 

Dumbarton 

4 

Renfrew  -        -        . 

4 

Dumfries  - 

6 

Koss  and  Cromarty 

7 

Edinburgh 

4 

Roxburgh 

5 

Elgin 

Fife-        -        -        - 

4 

Selkirk  -        -        - 

4 

4 

Stirling  - 
Sutherland     - 

4 

Forfar      - 

4 

4 

Haddington      - 

4 

Wigtown 
Zetland  - 

4 

Inverness  - 

8 

4 

Kincardine 

5 

(Gircviar  to  Secondary  Education  Committees.) 


C.359. 

ScJOTCH  Education  Department, 

IQth  August,  1905. 

Sm, 

My  Lords  will  bo  glad  to  receive  at  your  early  convenience  the 
Annual  Statement  of  the  Accounts  of  your  Committee,  together 
with  a  Short  Report  on  the  work  of  the  Committee  and  the 

S regress  of  Secondary  and  Technical  Education  in  their  district 
urmg  the  past  year.  I  am  accordindy  to  request  that  you  will 
be  good  enough  to  forward  to  this  Department,  on  one  of  the 
enclosed  forms,  a  certified  statement  of  the  Accounts  of  your 
Committee  for  the  12  months  ended  15th  May,  1905,  together 
with  Summaries  (on  one  of  each  of  the  enclosed  forms)  showing 
the  amount  paid  on  account  of  each  School  or  Scholar  during 
the  same  period.  Additional  forms  for  the  Summaries  will  be 
supplied  itrequired. 

I  am  also  to  call  your  attention  to  the  terms  of  paragraph  18 
of  the  Minute  of  10th  June,  1897,  and  to  request  that  my  Lords 
may  be  informed  before  the  \st  November  Tiext,  whether  your 
Committee  propose  to  distribute  the  grants  available  to  them 
for  purposes  of  Secondary  and  Technical  Education  during  the 
current  financial  year  unaer  their  Existing  Scheme,  or  whether 
they  propose  to  submit  an  Amended  Scheme  under  paragraph  14 
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of  the  Minute  for  the  distribution  of  such  granta  The  consider- 
ations set  forth  in  the  present  communication  slxould  receive 
the  serious  attention  oi  the  Committee  before  a  decision  is 
arrived  at  with  regard  to  the  current  year's  proposals. 

If,  after  due  consideration,  the  Committee  resolve  to  follow 
the  former  course,  it  will  be  sufficient  that  a  certified  copy  of 
their  resolution  be  forwarded  to  this  Department,  but  if  a  new 
scheme  is  adopted,  the  Committee  should,  as  soon  as  the  draft 
of  the  amended  scheme  has  been  submitted  to  the  Department, 
announce,  by  advertisement  in  one  or  more  newspapers  circu- 
lating in  the  district,  as  nearly  as  may  be  in  the  form  shown  in 
Appendix  I.,  that  the  scheme  has  been  submitted,  and  should 
forward  to  the  Department  copies  of  the  newspapers  containing 
the  advertisement 

The  acheme  should  be  submitted  in  duplicate,  and  should 
be  framed  so  as  to  show  clearly,  in  separate  paragraphs,  duly 
numbered,  the  particulars  relating  to  the  proposed  allocation  of 
the  grant.  The  Meport  on  the  work  of  tne  past  vear  and  the 
scheme  for  the  current  year  should  not  be  combinea  in  the  same 
document. 

The  amount  available  for  distribution  amongst  the  Secondar}'' 
Education  Committees  for  the  year  1905-1906  is  the  same  as 
last  year.  Particulars  are  shown  in  the  Table  appended  (See 
Appendix  II.). 

Your  Committee  have  already  been  informed  of  the  amounts 
(if  any)  payable  to  them  in  respect  of  the  year  1904-1905  for 
purposes  of  Technical  Education  under  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph 11  of  the  Minute  of  10th  June,  1897. 

My  Lords  would  again  direct  attention  to  the  following  con- 
siderations which  They  think  should  be  kept  in  view  by  Com- 
mittees in  formulating  schemes  for  the  current  year.  It  is  by 
such  considerations  tnat  my  Lords  will  be  guided  in  dealing 
with  the  proposals  made. 

(1.)  The  primary  object  of  the  funds  administered  by  Com- 
mittees is  the  promotion  of  Higher  Education — which  may,  with 
sufficient  exactness,  be  defined' to  be  systematic  education  beyond 
the  stage  indicated  in  Article  29  I.  ot  the  Day  School  Code — by 
means  which  supplement  the  provision  which  ought  to  be  made 
for  that  purpose  from  the  school  fund  of  anv  particular  district, 
but  do  not  relieve  the  burden  which  may  iairly  fall  upon  that 
fund. 

(2.)  Provision  for  this  purpose  may  be  made  in  two  forms — 
(i.)  by  grants  to  suitable  schools;  (ii.)Dy  the  provision  of  bursaries 
and  free  scholarships  to  individual  pupils.  These  two  objects 
are  quite  distinct,  and  confusion  is  apt  to  result  from  the  attempt 
to  combine  them,  as,  e.g.,  by  making  the  grant  to  a  school  depend 
on  the  provision  of  a  certain  numoer  of  free  places.    The  grant 
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to  each  school  ought  to  be  determined  by  the  considerations 
stated  in  the  next  paragraph ;  the  free  scholarships  should  be 
r^^ded  as  grants  to  indivuluals,  and  should  take  the  form  of 
paying  either  through  the  pupil,  or  directly  to  the  Managers  of 
the  scoool,  the  normal  fees  or  the  school  attended  by  the  pupil 
to  whom  the  scholarship  is  granted. 

(3.)  (a)  Grants  to  schools  should,  unless  in  very  exceptional 
circumstances,  be  confined  to  Higher  Class  Schools  and  Higher 
Grade  Departments  of  State-aided  schools.  The  au^ount  should 
not  vary  directly  with  the  attendance  or  with  the  number  of 
Leaving  Certificates  gained,  but  should  be  determined  solely  by 
consideration  of  the  needs  of  the  school  as  shown  by  a  statement 
of  income  from  fees,  grants,  Common  Good,  etc.,  ana  of  estimated 
expenditure  upon  equipment,  staff,  etc.,  provided  that  such 
expenditure  is  approved  by  the  Committee  as  reasonable.  The 
Department  will  continue  to  obtain  and  forward  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Committee  such  a  statement  for  all  schools  in  their 
district  upon  forms  applicable  to  each  class  of  school,  copies  of 
which  are  enclosed  herewith. 

(b)  It  is  recommended  that  the  Committee's  grants  should  not 
be  of  fixed  amount  (except  as  regards  a  maximum  limit)  but 
should  be  a  definite  proportion  of  the  deficiency  as  shown  by  the 
school  accounts  at  the  end  of  the  school  or  financial  year.  In 
no  case  should  they  be  such  as  entirely  to  relieve  Managers  from 
the  necessity  of  making  some  contribution  from  their  own  funds, 
and  in  all  cases  the  Committee's  contribution  should  secure  for 
the  school  some  positive  addition  to  such  normal  equipment  and 
staffing  as  might  naturally  be  provided  from  the  scnool  fund. 
From  an  examination  of  the  returns  made  by  School  Managers 
on  Forms  S.  14  and  S.  20  (copies  of  which  have  been  fumiwed 
your  Committee  from  time  to  time),  it  is  clear  that  these  con- 
ditions have  not  always  been  fulfilled  in  the  past,  and  my  Lords 
trust  that  your  Committee  will  cooperate  with  them  in  endeavour- 
ing to  secure,  by  a  careful  scrutiny  of  such  returns,  that  any 
grant  made  is  not  used  in  substitution  for,  or  in  relief  of,  rates 
(paragraph  20  of  the  Minute).  A  certificate  that  such  investiga- 
tion has  been  made  should  be  ftppcnded  to  the  Committee's 
annual  report,  and  special  mention  should  be  made  of  all  cases 
where  the  Committee  has  reason  to  doubt  the  propriety  of  the 
expenditure. 

(c)  My  Lords  do  not  regard  individual  successes  in  the  Leav- 
ing Certificate  Examination  as  a  suitable  basis  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  grants.  But  the  general  result  of  these  examinations  in 
any  particular  case — the  circumstances  of  the  school  being  taken 
into  account — ^will  aid  the  Committee  in  determining  whetiber 
the  erant  should  be  continued  at  all,  or  continued  with  such 
stipiuations  for  increased  efficiency  as  they  may  think  it  necessary 
to  maka 
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(4.)  (a)  Tho  conditions  of  the  competitions  for  bursaries,  etc., 
should  be  such  as  to  give  an  equal  chance  to  all  scholars  irre- 
spective of  the  class  of  school  in  which  they  may  perforce  have 
received  their  previous  education.  All  schools  may  reasonably 
be  expected  to  give  instruction  in  Elementary  subjects  up  to  the 
standard  required  under  the  Code,  but  all  cannot  be  expected 
to  be  in  a  position  to  give  their  pupils  special  preparation 
in  the  initial  stages  of  Secondary  suDJects.  It  follows  that 
these  latter  subjects  should,  as  a  rule,  be  excluded  from  the  scope 
of  the  selective  examination  if  the  bursaries  are  to  serve  in  any 
degree  as  a  means  of  giving  the  brighter  pupils  from  the  less 
favoured  schools  an  opportunitjr  of  entering  upon  a  course  of 
Secondary  Education.  Ordinarily,  therefore,  the  subjects  of 
examination  should  be  confined  to  those  required  for  enrolment 
in  Supplementary  Courses,  and  the  limit  of  age  should  be  fixed 
accoramgly.  With  a  view  to  prolonging  the  attendance  of 
bursars  at  Secondary  Schools  or  Departments,  bursaries  might, 
with  advantage,  be  arranged  on  a  sUding  scale,  increasing  in 
amount  with  each  year  of  tenure. 

(b)  My  Lords  again  recommend  that  special  grants  should  be 
made,  tlurou^h  Managers,  to  the  teachers  of  schools  not  other- 
wise in  receipt  of  aid  under  the  scheme,  on  account  of  duly 
qualified  pupils  from  their  schools,  who,  whether  as  the  result 
of  a  bursary  competition  or  otherwise,  have  passed  into  and 
remain  for  a  reasonable  time  at  an  approved  Secondarv  School 
or  Department.  Such  grants,  which  should  be  moaerate  in 
amount,  will  not  be  regamed  as  subject  to  the  £10  limit  referred 
to  in  paragraph  10  (e)  of  the  Minute,  and  payment  is  not  con- 
ditional upon  the  production  of  a  Certificate  under  the  provisions 
of  paragraph  21  oi  the  Minute. 

Additional  copies  of  this  Circular  ore  enclosed  for  the  use  of 
members  of  the  Committee. 

I  have,  etc. 


A  iPffu/mo 
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Form  op  ADVEBTisEMEirr. 


CoBorrrT£E  on  Secondaky  Education  for  the  County  (or  as  the  case 
niay  be)  of 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  Committee  on  Secondary  Education  for 
the  County  (or  as  the  case  may  he)  of ^have  this  day  sub- 
mitted to  the  Scotch  Education  Department  a  scheme  for  the  distribution 
of  the  sum  available  to  them  under  Section  2  (1)  (6)  of  the  Education  and 
Local  Taxation  Account  (Scotland)  Act,  1892,  and  the  Minute  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  on  Education  in  Scotland,  dated  lOth  June,  1897,  as 
amended  by  the  Minute  of  30th  April,  1900  :  and  that  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  16  of  the  said  Minute,  the  Scotch  Education  Department  will, 
during  one  month  from  this  date,  be  prepared  to  receive  any  objections  to 
such  scheme  made  to  them  in  writing  hy  any  public  body  or  persons 
interested  in  the  same.  Statements  of  objections  should  be  forwarded  in 
duplicate. 

Copies  of  the  Scheme  may  be  obtained  from  the  Committee  by  Scho<jl 

Boards  or  other  school  managers  in  the  district  at  a  charge  of {not 

to  exceed  one  shilling). 


(Sigued)_ 


Clerk  to  the  Committee. 


Address^ 


Dated  this. 


_day  of  _ 


1905. 
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Table  ahowiiur  how  much  each  Committee  will  receive  of  the  sum  of 
55,300/.  under  the  Minute  of  10th  June,  1897,  as  amended  by  the  Minute 
of  aoth  April,  1900. 


Oounty. 


Aberdeen  (excluding  Burgh)  - 

Argyll 

Ayr 

Banff     ...  ... 

Berwick 

Bute -        - 

Caithness 

Clackmannan 

Dumbarton 

Dumfries 

Edinburgh  (excluding  City  ard  Leith 

Burgh) 

Elgin     .       - 

Fife 

Furfar  (excluding  Dundee)    - 

Haddington 

Inverness 

Kincardine 

Kinross - 

Kirkcudbright 

Lanark  (excluding  Glasgow  CHty  and 

Govan) 

Linlithgow     •        .        -        -        -        - 

Nairn 

Orkney 

Peebles 

Perth 

Renfrew 

Ross  and  Cromarty        .... 

Roxburgh - 

Selkirk 

Shetland 

Stirling 

Sutherland 

Wigtown 

School  Board  Burghs, 

Edinburgh 

Glasgow 

Aberdeen 

Dundee         ------ 

Leith     .-.-..- 

School  Board  Parish, 
Govan   -       -       -       •        - 


Total  -    -    -    £ 


Fixed 
Grant. 


Amuutit  of 

Grant  aooord- 

ins  to 

Population. 


£ 

200 
200 
200 
iOO 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 

200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 

200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 
200 


200 
200 
200 
200 
200 


200 


7,800 


£ 

1,702 
788 

2,691 
656 
330 
199 
359 
338 

1,210 
770 


8.    d. 

17  0 

10  10 

3  4 

5  9 

12  6 

10  11 

14  11 

17  11 

3  10 

16  1 


992  17  2 

472  12  10 
2,324  7  9 
l,3aj  9 

410  13 

956  14 

334  19 
70  16 

419  13 


5,133 

705 

92 

304 

159 

1,316 

3,128 
812 
515 
248 
299 

1,507 
227 
345 


5  2 

14  4 

12  7 
16  6 

13  8 
19  2 
19  10 

0  1 

2  9 
8  3 

3  3 

13  9 

14  5 
16  0 


3,368  10  5 

6,622  1  0 

1,630  8  4 

1,711  17  9 

822  10  3 


2,209  16  3 


47,500  0  0 


Total. 


£ 

1,902 

988 

2,891 

856 

530 

399 

559 

538 

1,410 

970 


«.  d, 

17  0 

10  10 

3  4 

5  9 

12  6 

10  11 

14  11 

17  11 

3  10 

16  1 


1,192  17  2 

672  12  10 
2,524  7 
1,505  9 

610  13 
1,156  14 

534  19 

270  15 

619  13 


5,333 

905 

292 

504 

359 

1,516 

3,.328 

1,012 

715 

448 

499 

1,707 

427 

645 


5  2 

14  4 

12  7 
16  6 

13  8 
19  2 
19  10 

0  1 

2  9 
8  3 

3  3 

13  9 

14  6 
16  0 


3,568  10  5 

6,822  1  0 

1,830  8  4 

1,911  17  9 

1,022  10  3 


2,409  16  3 


55,300  0  0 
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LIST  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  COMMITTEES. 
[May,  1906.] 


No. 

CojjjgjBjjjKh. 

Inspector  nominated 

by  Department 
to  act  on  Committee. 

Name  and  Address  of  Clerk. 

BURQHS. 

I 

Edinburgh       • 

A.  B.  Soongal,  E>q. 

»jg-^tt.^Ksq.,W.S.,  C  Uill  Siwt. 

2 

Olaagow   • 

A.  R.  Andrew,  Riq. 

G  W.  Alexander,  Esq..  120.  Bath 
Street,  Glasgow. 

3 

Aberdeen  • 

J.  Boyd,  Esq.  .       •       • 

G.  Cruden,  Esq,  9.  QoMen  Square, 
Aberdeen. 

4 

Dondce    •       •       • 

J.  M.  Wattle, Esq.-       • 

J.  Thornton,  Esq..  16.  Albert  Square. 
Dundee. 

6 

Ulth        •       •       . 
Parish. 

A.  O.Barrie,E8q    .       • 

R.  Hardle,  Esq..  8,  Li  iks  Place,  Leith. 

6 

Oovmu 

'•s^t'SllSio^*   ''^^-  ^"'  ^*^ 

7 

Aberdeen  •       •       • 

J.  Boyd,  Eeq. .       .       . 

"5usis2:\sa4ej..^'"'^'  "•» 

B 

Argyll      .       .       . 

D.  Monro  Froser,  Eaq.  • 

^'LoSwi.?'-  '^"'^  »»'"""^ 

9 

Ayr          ... 

A.  Lobbau,  Esq.     -       • 

J.  B.  Shaw,  Xni.,  Coontr  Bolldlngi, 
Ayr. 

10 

Banff               .       . 

J.BQyd,B«|..       .       . 

'•^KWiST'""'*^"' 

11 

Berwick    .       •       • 

C.  J.  N.  Fleming,  Esq.  • 

Joseph  Wilson.  Esq.,  County  Clerk, 
Duns. 

12 

Bote 

A.  R.  Andrew,  Esq. 

R.  D.  Whyte,  E«q.,  Coonty  Office, 
Rothesay. 

13 

Caithneie.       •       - 

J.  Yonng,  Esq.,  County  Clerk's  Office, 
Thurso. 

14 

A.  D.  Millar,  Emi.  •       • 

J.  Cuthbert,  Esq.,  Candlerigga,  Alloa 

15 

Dumbartoo      • 

H.  Hutcheson.  Esq.,  116,  Wellhwton 
Street,  Glasgow. 

10 

Domfriea         •       . 

Dr.  Thomaoo  • 

John  Robson,  Esq.,  County  Buildings, 
Domiries. 

17 

Sdinbnrgh       •      • 

A.  O.  Barrie,  Emi.  -       • 

'aSsra.b'ssL  '^^-  »■  ^^ 

18 

Hgto        •      •      • 

W.W.MoKeebnie,BHi.- 

J.McIsaae,Esq.,Elgin. 

19 

rife       ... 

Dr.  Dunn 

W.  D.  Patrick,  Esq.,  County  Bnildhtgi. 
Copar-Fife. 

80 

Forfar      -      •      - 

J.M.Wattie,KMi. 

R.  F.  Mylea,  Esq.,  National  Bank 
BuUdli«8,iyirfar/                      ^ 
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No. 

1 

to  act  on  Committee. 

Name  and  Addrea  oi  Clerk. 

ii 

HaddlDgtoD     '      • 

A.O.Bwrie.  Ka(|. 

Office,  nnddington. 

n 

InTonni  • 

J.  L.  Robartaon.  Km|.  • 

Measra.  Anderson  and  Shaw,  WA, 
Inverness. 

28 

KlncanUoe      -      - 

J.Boyd.Biq..       -        - 

A.  W   Kinnear,  Esq.,  Stonehafen. 

S4 

KInroM    - 

A.  D.  Millar,  Baq. 

W.  K.  ruconar.  Eiq.,  Klnrose. 

26 

Klikendbrlght-      - 

Dr.  ThoniMm  • 

^^SSW- *=-"*' "-"*^ 

80 

LMiark     •       •       • 

K.  Harrey,  Eaq. 

J.  A.  Craigie,  Esq^  LL.D.,  161,  Bath 
Street,  Glasgow. 

27 

UnUU^ow      .       . 

A.  E.  Scougal,  Eaq. 

88 

Nairn      -        •       • 

W.W.McKechnie^Esq.. 

H.  T.  Donaldson,  Esq^  Nairn. 

29 

Orknoy    • 

J.  Boyd,  Emi.  -       .       . 

Duncan  J.  Robertson,  Esq.,  Kiricwall. 

SO 

PeeblM     .       .       . 

C.  J.  N.  Fleming,  Esq.  - 

J.  Bamsay  Smith,  Esq.,  Coonty  Oe^. 
Peebles. 

SI 

Perth       .       .       - 

J.  Clark,  Esq.        -       - 

D.  Marshall,  Esq..  County  Bulldlngi. 
Perth. 

82 

Renfrew  «       •       . 

D.  Munro   fraser.  Esq. 

Jimes  Caldwell,  Esq.,  County  BuU.! 
Ings,  Paisley. 

88 

KoM  and  Cromarty 

J.   L.    Bobertaon,  Esq. 

Alex.  Ross,  Esq.,  Dingwall. 

84 

Roxburgh 

C.  J.  N.  Fleming,  Esq.  • 

P.  Stormonth  Darling,  Esq..  County 
Clerk,  Kelso.                 ^ 

86 

Selkirk     •       •       • 

C.  J.  N.  Fleming,  F^.  • 

John  Steedman,  Esq.,  County  Herk, 
Selkirk. 

88 

Stirling    •       -       . 

A.  D.  Millar,  Esq.  •       • 

Patrick  Welsh.  Eeq.,  County  BuildUigt, 
Stlrihig. 

87 

Sutherland      •       . 

J.  A.  Macdfinald,  Esq.- 

Archibald  Argo,  Esq.,  GoUpie. 

88 

Wigtown 

Dr.  Thomson  - 

C.  A.  McLean,  Esq.,  Wigtown. 

89 

Zetland    •       •       • 

J.  Boyd,  Esq..        •        - 

A.  SutherUnd,  Esq.,  Lerwick. 
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liisT  OF  Schools  recognised  by  the  Scotch  Education  Department 
as  Higher  Class  Pubuo  Schools  under  Sections  62  and  63 
of  the  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1872. 


County. 

Name  of  School. 

Aberdeen 

Ayr 

Berwick 

Dumfries 

Edinburgh 

Elgin 

Fife 

Forfar 

Haddington 

Kirkcudbriglit 

Lanark 

Linlithgow 

Peebles 

Perth 

Ilenfrew 

Roxburgh 

Selkirk 

Stirling 

Aberdeen  Grammar  School  (Boys). 

„        High  School  for  Girls. 
Ayr  Academy. 
Irvine  Koyal  Academy. 
Duns,  The  Berwickshire  High  School. 
Dumfries  Academy. 
Edinburgh  Royal  RTigh  School. 
Elgin  Academy. 
Dunfermline  High  School. 
Kirkcaldy        „         „ 
Arbroath         „ 
Brechin            „         ,, 
Forfar  Academy. 
Montrose     „ 

Haddington,  Knox  Institute. 
North  Berwick  High  School. 
Kirkcudbright  Academy. 
Glasgow  High  School, 
(iliw^w  High  School  for  Girls. 
Hamilton  Academy. 
Linlithgow  Academy. 
Peebles  Burgh  and  County  High  Scliool. 
Callander.  McLaren  High  School. 
Perth  Academy. 
Greenock  Academy. 
Paisley  Grammar  School  and  W.  B. 

Barbour  Academy. 
Hawick,  Teviot  Grove  Academy. 
Galashiels  Academy. 
Falkirk  High  School. 
Stirling     „ 

May,  1906. 
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Report /or  the  year  1905  by  J,  Strttthers,  Esq.,  C.B.,  LL.D.,  on 
Secondary  Education  in  Scotland. 


My  Lords,  7th  December,  1906. 

In  presenting  my  first  Annual  Report  on   Secondary  Education 
in  Scotland,  it  is  appropriate  that  I  should  begin   by  drawing  Your 
Lordships^  attention  to  the  rapid  and  remarkable  development  which  dcveroiment*o« 
the  system  of  inspection  of  Secondary  Schools  has  undergone  during  inspection  of 
the  twenty  years  that  have  elapsed  since  its  initiation  by  my  im-  scSooS!^ 
mediate  predecessor.    Sir  Henry  Craik's  conspicuous  services  to  the 
cause  of  education  require  no  words  of  eulogy  fron^  me.    But  I  may, 
perhaps, be  permitted  to  say  that  it  is  those  who  have  been  most  closely 
associated  with  him  in  his  work  who  are  most  deeply  sensible  of  the 
value  of  what  he  has  been  able  to  do  for  his  native  country.    His 
term  of  office  must  always  remain  memorable,  and  in  no  direction  is 
the  evidence  of  progress  more  striking  than  in  that  of  which  I  have  now 
to  speak.    Beginning  in  1886  with  the  inspection  of  thirty-one  schools, 
the  organisation  has  grown  steadily  until,  in  the  present  year,  as  many 
as  110  schools  applied  for  inspection.    An  important  stage  was  marked 
by  the  definite  institution  of  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination  in  JSe^iSJiiSg^' 
1888.    In  that  year  candidates    came    forward    from  twenty-nine  gJJ^^ISc 
schools  only.    In  1891  the  number  of  schools  participating  had  risen 
to  fifty.    The  admission  of  State-aided  Schools  brought  the  total  up  to 
115  in  1892.      This  year  no  fewer  than  393  have  presented  pupils  as 
candidates,  in  addition  to  436  which  have  presented  pupil  teachers 
only.    These  figures  speak  for  themselves  and  require  no  comment. 
Striking  as  they  are,  however,  they  cannot  convey  an  adequate  im- 
pression of  the  full  measure  of  improvement  that  has  been  wrought 
under  Sir  Henry  Craik's  regime,    I  think  those  most  familiar  with  the 
local  administration  of  education  in  Scotland  will  be  unanimous  in  the 
opinion  that,    coincident  with  the  growth  of  the  system,  there  has  JJj^^  ^^ 
been  a  steady  advance  in  its  efficiency.    On  the  other   hand,    the  efBciency. 
officers,  of  the  Department  will  most  readily  bear  testimony  to  the 
loyal  way  in  which  Managers  and  Teachers  have,  as  a  rule,  responded 
to  the  increasingly  severe  calls  that  have    been    made  upon  their 
energies.    The  position  of  Secondary  Education  in  Scotland  is  still 
far  from  being  what  the  highest  interests  of  our  country  demand  that 
it  should  be.    But  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  a  great  deal  of 
ground  has  been  gained. 

Of  the  110  schools  referred  to  as  applying  for  inspection,  the  large 
majority  were  Secondary  Schools  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term,  that  is,  gj^if^ 
schools  which  aim  at  providing  at  least  five,  and  possibly  six,  distinct 
annual  stages  of  higher  education  beyond  the  level  of  attainment  in 
elementary  subjects  indicated  in  Article  29  I.  of  the  Day  School  Code 
(the  "  qualifying  examination  ").  But  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  within  the  last  few  years  there  has  come  into  existence,  under  the 
operation  of  the  Code  itself,  a  new  type  of  school  that  has  a  contribution 


of  its  own  to  inake  towards  the  education  of  the  Scottish  people.    This  Higher  Gnd« 

;  OTinUn 
Schools. 


IS  the  Higher  Grade  or  Intermediate  School  which  is  intended  to  meet  orinurmeduu 


the  needs  of  pupils  who  have  to  leave  at  fifteen  or  sixteen,  and  which 
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accordingly  aims  at  providing  three,  and  possibly  four,  distinct  annual 
stages  of  higher  education  beyond  the  qualifying  examination  stage. 

The  Higher  Orade  Bchools  were  established  by  the  Code  of  18d9, 
and,  so  far  as  the  rural  districts  are  concerned,  they  are  for  the  most 
part  developments  of  the  more  successful  of  the  old  parish  schools. 
Their  normal  curriculum  comprises,  on  the  one  hand,  English,  History, 
Qeography  and  Languages ;  on  the  other  hand.  Arithmetic,  Mathe- 
matics, Experimental  Science  and  Drawing.  Realistic  studies  bulk  more 
largely  than  they  do  in  the  traditional  secondary  course,  although 
reasonable  prominence  is  given  to  the  literary  side  of  the  curriculum 
also.  That  the  institution  of  these  schools  met  a  keenly  felt  want  is 
clearly  demonstrated  by  the  extent  to  which  the  proposals  of  the  Code 
have  been  taken  advantage  of.  In  1900  the  total  number  of  Higher 
Orade  Schools  was  31.  In  1905  it  has  risen  to  131.  They  now  cover 
the  country  like  a  network,  hardly  a  single  county  being  without  one. 
Lanark  with  its  dense  population  supports  as  many  as  30,  while  Mid- 
lothian has  13,  Aberdeenshire  10,  Ayr,  BanfE,  Dumbarton,  Fife,  and 
Sutherland  6  each,  Inverness,  Renfrew,  and  Ross  5  each,  and  other 
districts  in  proportion.  The  value  of  such  centres,  if  properly  utilised, 
ought  to  be  incalculable.  But  there  are  two  points  in  regard  to  which 
a  word  of  warning  may  not  be  out  of  season. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  but  too  evident  that  there  is  a  tendency  to 
employ  these  Higher  Grade  Schools  for  a  wrong  purpose.  The  statistics 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Department  show  that  the  proportion  of  scholars 
who  complete  the  full  curriculum  falls  far  short  of  what  it  ought  to  be. 
This  means  that  many  are  enrolled  who  have  no  intention  of  remaining 
at  school  beyond  fourteen.  In  other  words,  it  means  that  the  first 
year  of  the  Higher  Grade  Course  is  being  taken  by  large  numbers  of 
pupils  whose  needs  are  much  more  suitably  provided  for  by  Article 
21  of  the  Code.  This  is  a  matter  which  is  engaging  the  earnest  atten- 
tion of  His  Majesty's  Chief  Inspectors,  with  whom  rests  the  respon- 
sibility of  reporting  upon  the  schools  in  question. 

In  the  second  place,  it  would  be  idle  to  shut  one's  eyes  to  a  risk  of 
another  kind.  Where  no  fully  developed  Secondary  School  is  readily 
accessible,  it  is  the  obvious  duty  of  Managers  to  foster  the  most  advanced 
instruction  given  in  their  Higher  Grade  School,  so  that  this  latter  may 
be  fitted  to  serve  as  more  than  a  merely  Intermediate  centre.  On  the 
other  hand,  where  good  Secondary  Schools  are  already  in  existence  and 
where  capable  pupils  can  make  their  way  to  them  by  bursaries,  the 
plainly  marked  out  policy  of  the  Higher  Orade  Schools  and  of  the 
Secondary  Schools  alike,  is  to  work  in  the  direction  of  co-operation. 
The  peculiar  function  of  each  is  sufficiently  important  and  sufficiently 
honourable  to  claim  a  place  for  itself  in  the  educational  organism.  It 
is  just  here  that  Scotland — and,  in  a  very  conspicuous  degree,  Edin- 
burgh— suffers  most  severely  from  the  lack  of  any  approach  to  a  co- 
ordination of  authorities.  The  resources  that  can  be  drawn  on  for  the 
support  of  higher  education  are  none  too  abundant.  The  possibility  of 
waste  through  unnecessary  competition  is  grievous  to  contemplate. 

Your  Lordships  have  indicated  most  unmistakably  the  goal  at  which 
you  consider  that  the  Secondary  and  the  Intermediate  Schools  should 
respectively  aim.  The  Leaving  Certificate  marks  the  completion  of  a 
full  curriculum  in  the  former.  The  Intermediate  Certificate  serves  a 
like  purpose  in  connection  with  the  latter.    This  year  it  haa  been 
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possible  for  us  to  award  499  Leaving  Certificates,  as  against  403  issued  statutics  as  to 
last  year,  while  the  number  of  Intermediate  Certificates  gained  has  ^JJod!*'** 
risen  similarly  from  749  to  841.    These  increases  may  be  looked  upon 
as  highly  satisfactory  evidence  of  progress. 

With  regard  to  the  various  kinds  of  Special  Certificates  which  have  special  CertiA- 
been  instituted  by  Tour  Lordships,  I  regret  to  say  that  the  results  up  ^*^' 
till  now  have  not  been  at  all  encouraging.     For  the  Commercial  Certi- 
ficate one  candidate  was  presented  but  failed.    For  the  Technical 
Certificate  three  candidates  were  presented,  two  of  whom  passed. 
For  the  Special  Qroup  Certificate  three  candidates  were  presented,  of 
whom  all  passed.    These  figures  would  appear  to  suggest  that  the  ad- 
vantages offered  by  Your  Lordships  have  not  yet  been  fully  realised 
by  Managers.    On  one  point  there  is,  indeed,  a  considerable  amount 
of  misapprehension.    It  is  not  so  well  understood  as  it  ought  to  be  Condittow  ^ 
that  these  certificates  are  granted  not  on  the  strength  of  a  fixed  number  they  are 
of  examination  passes,  but  on  the  successful  completion  of  a  properly  *^°**^ 
organised  and  approved  course   of  instruction.    The  primary  con- 
ditions are  (1)  that  all  pupils  who  propose  to  enter  upon  the  course 
should  first  have  reached  a  certain  standard  of  general  education,  this 
standard  corresponding,  as    a    usual   rule,  to  what  may  be  roughly 
called  the  stage  of  the  Intermediate  Certificate,  and  (2)  that  the  course 
itself  should  have  been  approved  by  Your  Lordships  as  well  adapted 
to  the  purpose  it  is  intended  to  serve.    As  the  Certificates  are  special 
ones,  a  reasonable  amount  of  specialisation — ^within  limits,  of  course — 
is  looked  for. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  results  should  be  nowhere  so  disappointing  commercui 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Commercial  Certificate,  and  it  will  be  found  that  K^ail^'diBap. 
these  results  are  entirely  borne  out  by  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  pointing, 
written  papers  in  single  subjects.    Much  is  heard  in  the  way  of  com- 
plaint as  to  the  unsatisfactory  character  of  the  training  received  at' 
school  by  boys  destined  for  a  business  career.      This  dissatisfaction, 
as  Sir  Henry  Craik  remarked  last  year,  is  a  thoroughly  healthy  sign, 
for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  real,  improvement  is  to  be  effected  two 
things  are  necessary.    In  the  first  place,  and  principally,  merchants  ^P'^'^^^°  ^i 
and  business  houses  must  extend  some  sort  of  practical  encourage- othenroqair«i. 
ment  to  boys  to  equip  themselves  properly  before  they  enter  an  office. 
It  is  idle  to  exjpect  that  lads  will  stay  at  school  until  the  age  of  sixteen 
or  seventeen,  if,  when  they  begin  to  look  out  for  employment,  they 
find  themselveB  treated  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  those  who  have  left 
school  at  fourteen,  or  perhaps  even  as  those  who  have  made  their 
escape  at  twelve  under  shelter  of  the  Exemption  Clause.    In  the  second 
place,  it  is  essential  that  thoughtful  men  in  daily  touch  with  business 
conditions  should  make  up  their  minds  definitely  as  to  the  subjects 
which  ought  to  find  a  place  in  the  curriculum  of  the  commercial  side 
of  a  Secondary  School,  and  should  carefully  study  the  problems  as  to 
the  most  advantageous  ways  of  teaching  these  subjects.    Within  the 
course  of  the  last  few  months  distinct  promise  has,  I  am  glad  to  say, 
been  forthcoming,  that,  so  far  at  least  as  one  district  of  Scotland  is 
concerned,  the  latter  condition  is  likely  to  be  fulfilled.     An  important 
movement  has  been  initiated  within  the  Edinburgh  and  Lefth  Chambers 
of  Commerce,  having  for  its  object  the  formation  of  a  conmiittee  com-  Formation  of 
petent  to  give  a  reasoned  opinion  on  the  various  questions  connected  committeea. 
with  the  subject.    Your  Lordships  have  caused  it  to  be  known  that  if 
such  a  conmiittee  were  formed  in  Edinburgh  or  in  a  corresponding 
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centre  el8«wherc  (Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  Dundee) — a  board,  as  it  were, 
which  should  be  related  not  to  one  school  only  but  to  all  schools  within 
a  given  district  that  had  an  approved  commerdal  department — ^Your 
Lordships  would  be  glad  to  co-operate  with  them  in  every  possible  waj, 
and  would  be  prepared  to  consult  them  as  to  the  selection  of  suitable 
schools,  the  devising  of  a  suitable  curriculum,  and  the  choice  of  suitable 
persons  to  report  on  the  efficiency  of  the  education  given  for  the  actual 
purposes  of  business  requirements. 

^p^Uonud      Turning  from  general  results  to  consider  what  has  been  achieved  in 
iDAUoQ.  *  individual  subjects,  I  shall  endeavour  to  collate,  as  far  as  may  be 

possible,  the  impressions  received  by  the  visiting  examiners  with  those 
that  have  been  reached  by  a  study  of  the  papers  written  at  the  Leaving 
Certificate  Examination.  As  a  rule,  the  conclusions  suggested  by  the 
two  kinds  of  evidence  are  substantially  identical  The  nearer  they 
can  be  brought  to  absolute  agreement,  the  greater  the  confidence  that 
will  be  felt  in  the  83rstem  as  a  whole.  I  can  only  say  that,  while  we 
make  every  effort  to  enlist  the  aid  of  men  of  judgment  and  experience 
in  the  work  of  inspection,  we  spare  no  pains  to  be  rigidly  fair  and  im- 
partial in  dealing  with  the  written  papers.  The  difficulties  attaching 
to  the  latter  task  are  very  great.  However  valuable  a  general  ex- 
amination may  be  as  a  stimulus  to  teachers  and  as  a  test  of  the  work 
of  their  pupils,  it  is  beyond  dispute  that  it  may  readily  degenerate  into 
an  instrument  of  tyranny.  It  is  in  order  to  avoid  such  a  danger  that 
Your  Lordships  have  consistently  declined  to  prescribe  definite  books 
for  study  in  connection  with  the  examination  for  Leaving  Certificates.- 
This  policy  has  been  justified  by  its  results,  but  it  has  added  greatly 
to  the  responsibilities  of  the  Examiners.  In  certain  subjects  the 
DiAcQity  of  difficulty  of  setting  satisfactory  papers  is  extreme.  On  this  point  some 
torypi^i?''*^  remarks  by  the  Chief  Examiner  in  English  may  be  quoted.  He  says  : — 

"  The  questions  asked  must  not  be  too  particular,  or  they  give  full  marki  to  one 
candidate,  and  none  to  another,  equally  good,  but  not  so  lucky.  They  must  not 
be  too  general,  or  they  afford  an  opening  for  those  pupils  who  come  into  the  ex- 
amination room  with  a  number  of  carefully  prepared  rigmaroles  committed  to 
memory  as  an  armoury  against  the  assaults  of  the  examiner.  Some  option  is 
inevitable,  and  the  more  difficult  options  tend  to  become  a  dead-letter,  or,  Vhat  is 
no  loss  to  bo  regretted,  bring  failure  on  students  who  might  easily  have  passed  had 
they  shown  mure  judgment,  or  less  courage,  in  the  choice  of  questions.  The 
balance,  again,  must  be  held  between  exact,  detailed  knowledge  and  that  taste  and 
enjoyment  which  often  seems  to  flourish  most  where  knowledge  is  least  exact.*' 

Under  these  ciroumstancesf  great  care  and  vigilance  are  called  for, 
and,  on  the  whole,  I  think  it  may  fairly  be  claimed  that  those  who  set 
the  papers  are  reasonably  successful  in  avoiding  the  pitfalls  that 
surround  them. 

Pabiication  of       But  it  is  not  Only  in  the  setting  of  the  questions  that  danger  lurks. 

*~^*^'  Statements  of  results   may   also   be  seriously  abased.    Misleading 

comparisons  are  apt  to  be  instituted  between  schools  where  the  con- 
ditions are  entirely  dissimilar.  And  in  this  way,  as  well  as  by 
concentration  of  attention  on  what  is,  after  all,  but  one  aspect 
of  a  teacher's  work,  grave  injustice  may  be  done.  For  this 
reason,  Your  Lordships  have  steadfastly  discouraged  the  publication 
by  Managers  of  the  number  of  passes  and  failures  among  the  pupils 
of  particular  schools.    Hitherto  it  has  been  customary  to  give,  in  the 
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Anniial  Beport,  the  figures  for  eaoh  sabject,  taking  the  whole  of  Scot- 
land coUectiyely.  It  was  well  that  these  should  be  known  over  a 
seriee  of  years  in  order  that  those  interested  might  be  in  a  position  to 
form  some  opinion  of  the  general  standard  aimed  at.  This  purpose 
has  now  been  served,  and  it  seems  desirable  that  the  official  issue  of 
such  statistics  should  henceforth  be  diBcontinued.  There  has  recently 
been  discernible  a  distinct  tendency  to  mi^ke  what  is  called  the  "'average 
pass  '*  into  a  fetish,  and  to  appraise  the  work  of  individual  teachers 
by  reference  to  this,  and  to  tUs  alone.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  only 
figures  that  have  an^  real  value  as  a  measure  of  the  manner  in  which 
a  school  18  fulfilling  its  function,  are  tiiose  that  relate  to  Group  Certifi- 
cates, as  given  above. 

I  come  now  to  the  separate  subjects* 

English. 

In  previous  reports  Sir  Henry  Oraik  has  dealt  fully  and  forcibly  with  imporumcoo^ 
the  supreme  importance  of  efficient  instruction  in  the  mother  tongue,  su^£^'^°  ^" 
and  also  with  some  of  the  special  weaknesses  and  difficulties  by  which 
the  teaching  of  the  subject  in  schools  is  beset.    The  reports  of  the 
visiting  examiners  indicate  that,  on  the  whole,  a  distinct,  if  gradual, 
improvement  is  discernible.    The  more  formal  part  of  the  work  is, 
as  a  rule,  exceedingly  well  done,  spelling  being  satisfactory  and  grammar 
drill  sound.    The  other  side  of  the  sUeld  is  the  too  frequent  lack  of  Somo  defecu 
adequate  endeavour  to  impart  any  real  mastery  of  the  language  as  ^  ii»tracUoo. 
an  instrument  of  expression.    Some  inspectors,  too,  speak  strongly 
as  to  an  imperfect  realisation  of  the  need  for  efEort  to  awaken  a  genuine 
love  and  appreciation  of  English  literature.    On  both  these  points, 
there  is  something  to  be  said  for  the  defence.    Comparatively  few 
pupils,  after  all,  possess  the  natural  gifts  that  are  essential  if  the 
endeavour  and  the  effort  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  are  to  be  successful. 
With  all  this,  however,  it  remains  true  that  much  can  be  done  by  snggestioiu. 
system  and  meFthod,  by  careful  mapping  out  of  curricula,  by  properly 
graded  courses  of  exercises  in  composition.    In  these  respects  we  have 
still  much  to  learn  from  other  countries,  notably  from  Franco  and 
from  Germany.    Above  all,  the  work  in  any  school   should   be  so 
organised  as  to  leave  time  for  a  judiciously  supervised  course  of  home 
reading. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  give  more 
attention  to  the  literary  aspect  of  English  study  in  girls'  schools  than 
in  schools  for  boys.  There  are  obvious  reasons  why  it  should  be  so. 
But  it  is  less  easy  to  understand  why  this  tendency  should  sometimes 
be  accompanied  by  a  neglect  of  History  and  Geography.  With  regard  nutory. 
to  the  teaching  of  ffistory  generally,  it  is  matter  of  common  remark 
that  the  study  of  special  ^riods  is  not  always  preceded  by  a  sufficient 
acquaintance  with  the  mam  outlines.  Even  within  the  special  periods, 
isolated  facts  and  dates  may  be  at  complete  command,  while  the 
pupil  remains  in  absolute  ignorance  of  their  real  significance.  It 
cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon  that  if  a  pupil  has  learned,  with 
dates,  the  principal  events  of  the  reign  of  (say)  King  John,  or  King 
Henry  YIII.,  and  does  not  know  that  these  events  are  concerned 
with  the  Papal  claims— if  he  has  learned  an3rthing  about  the  Reform 
Bill,  or  the  Education  Act  of  1870~aiid  does  not  perceive  that  these 
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cnaotments  have  something  to  do  witii  the  progress  of  democracy, 
then  he  has  learned  nothing. 

So  it  is  with  Qeognphy.    Here  catalogues  of  rivers  and  moantain.3 
and  towns  will  remain  meaningless  lists  so  long  as  they  are  devoid 
of  living  association.    Nor  are  matters  much  improved  by  a  papil's 
ability  to  point  them  out  on  a  map  unless  he  has  some  real  idea  as  to 
what  a  map  means.    To  the  best  teachers  this  is,  of  course,  already 
a  commonplace.    But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  there  are  still  too  many 
who  try  to  teach  Geography  by  rule  of  thumb.    On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, it  is  gratifying  to  find  an  increasing  interest  in  the  scientific 
teaching  of  the  subject,  and  a  growing  disposition  to  regard  it  in  its 
true  light  as  simply  a  form  of  nature  study.    It  is  worth  pointing  out 
that  even  with  good  teachers  the  work  is  sometimes  confined  to  maps 
of  large  areas  in  which  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  give  much  detail. 
Such  comprehensive  maps  are,  of  course,  a  necessary  and  valuable 
factor  in  any  geographical  course.    But  the  interest  of  the  pupils 
would,  undoubtedly,  be  quickened,  if  at  some  stage  they  were  brought 
face  to  face  with  maps  representing  clearly  features  that  can  be  actually 
observed  by  themselves.    In  this  connection,  it  should  be  mentioned 
that  the  Ordnance  Survf'y  Office  are  prepared  to  supply  to  educational 
authorities,  at  a  quite  nominal  scale  of  prices,  special  editions  of  the 
sheets  of  the  one-inch  scale  maps  of  Scottish  districts.    The  value  of 
such  maps  for  the  study  of  the  home  region  cannot  be  over-estimated. 
In  the  hands  of  a  skilful  teacher,  they  can  be  made  te  give  a  powerful 
stimulus  tiO  youthful  minds,  simple  practical  exercises  being  easy  to 
devise  in  almost  endless  variety. 

Coming  to  the  reports  of  those  responsible  for  the  revision  of  the 
papers  written  at  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination  and  dealing  first 
with  the  work  of  the  6,115  Lower  Grade  candidates,  I  find  a  consensus 
of  opinion  that  the  results  are  well  up  te  the  average  of  recent  years, 
that  the  selection  of  candidates  is,  taken  all  over,  carefully  made  (though 
there  is  still  room  for  improvement),  that  the  average  age  has  slightly 
risen,  that  the  legibility  of  the  hand¥nriting  and  the  general  neatness 
of  the  work  are  lughly  satisfactory,  that  the  objectionable  practice  of 
enclosing  cancelled  words  in  brackets  has  almost  disappeared,  but 
that  candidates  still  fail  te  read  the  directions  with  sufficient  care. 
Spelling,  composition,  and  possibly  paraphrasing  have  improved,  but 
not  punctuation  or  analysis.  The  lusterical  study  of  the  language  in 
vocabulary  and  syntez  has  been  neglected.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
candidates  have  been  carefully  instructed  in  History  and  Geography, 
although  in  these  brandies  it  too  often  happens  that  memory  has  been 
more  cultivated  than  intelligence. 

In  the  Higher  Grade,  where  the  number  of  candidates  was  4,315, 
composition  was  rather  disappointing.  The  general  view  of  the 
revisers  b  that  the  essays,  though  fairly  lucid,  fairly  well  expressed, 
and  free  from  gross  errors  of  spelling  and  grammar,  were,  on  the  whole, 
dull,  defaced  with  juvenile  rhetoric,  and  deficient  in  directness  and 
unity.  Paragraphing  was  too  often  ignored  and  punctuation  was 
haphazard,  the  comma  being  greatly  abused.  Some  of  these  faults  flow 
from  a  plethora  of  matter,  some  &om  a  desire  to  fill  the  paper,  as  if 
quantity  were  the  one  thing  needful,  and  some  from  the  difficulty  which 
young  people  have  in  choosing  and  sticking  to  a  point  of  view.  Most 
of  the  candidates  did  the  paraphrase  moderately  well,  in  the  sense  that 
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they  gave  a  somewliat  vague,  somewhat  colourless,  but  yet  not  uti- 
recognisable  translation  of  Wotton's  ideal,  but  that  very  few  caught 
and  reproduced  the  characteristic  tone — Stoical  rather  than  Christian — 
of  the  piece,  while  the  majority  came  to  grief  over  one  or  two  of  the 
expressions  and  some  even  over  the  grammar.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  question  on  prosody  showed  that  the  knowledge  of  terminology  was 
very  defective ;  words  like  "  catalectic  "  were  employed  in  obviously 
unintelligent  fashion.  Corrections  of  sentences  were  usually  satis- 
factory, explanations  much  less  so.  The  two  more  distinctively  literary  The  Litenry 
questions  yielded  results  that  were  decidedly  gratifying.  They  gave  Q^®*^*®^*- 
convincing  evidence  of  direct  study  and  genuine  appreciation  of  at  least 
some  portions  of  classical  English  Uteratnre.  Many  of  the  candidates 
displayed  a  wider  acquaintance  with  Shakespeare  and  Scott  than  could 
possibly  have  been  gained  from  class-reading  only.  By  common  consent, 
the  answers  on  History  and  Geography  were,  on  the  whole,  full  and 
good,  and  marked  a  genuine  advance  on  former  years,  although,  as  in 
the  Lower  Grade,  the  candidates  showed  to  more  advantage  in  retailing 
biographical  or  topographical  facts  than  in  tracing  broad  historical 
movements  or  the  operation  of  causes  in  geography.  To  sum  up,  the 
testimony  of  the  papers  completely  bears  out  the  impressions  received 
by  the  visiting  examiners.  The  teaching  is  sound  as  to  facts  and  Jfto^jS^but^ 
important  points.  But  it  is  too  rigid  and  formal,  and  does  too  little  too  rigid. 
to  encourage  independent  thought.  Freer  handling  would  be  a  great 
gain.  Yet  the  knowledge  shown  was,  as  a  rule,  genuine  knowledge 
and  not  cram. 

The  Honours  papers  may  be  dealt  with  briefly.    The  number  o' ^2JS'*^yanc«. 
candidates  presented  was  454.    Here,  again,  there  are  signs  that  the  *      ^    ^*°^ 
study  of  English  is  advancing  steadily.    There  are  indications  that  the 
candidates  trust  less  to  elaborately  prepared  notes  than  in  former 
years.    But  the  influence  of  second-hsmd  criticism  of  Uterature  is  still  some  defects. 
far  too  much  in  evidence.    It  was  disappointing  to  note  a  wide-spread 
ignorance  of  Scottish  lustory,even  among  these  picked  pupils  who  may 
be  supposed  to  represent  the  outcome  of  the  most  advanced  teaching 
in  Scottish  Schools.  A  large  percentage  of  the  Honours  candidates  who 
wrote  on  Montioseconf  used  him  with  Claverhouse.  Similarly,  William  the 
Lion  wasdiscussedon  the  supposition  that  he  was  William  the  Conqueror, 
while  one  candidate — an  Edinburgh  candidate,  too— went  so  far  as  to 
ascribe  to  Jeanie  Deans  the  exploit  of  Jenny  G^des. 

Classios. 

On  the  whole,  there  is  probably  no  school  subject  in  which  the  lines 
of  work  are  so  clearly  defined  by  tradition  as  they  are  in  Classics. 
The  immediate  end  to  be  attained  is  necessarily  determined  by  Uni- 
versity requirements.  While  it  is  certain  that  the  standard  of  these 
has  risen  very  considerably  in  recent  years,  their  general  character 
remains,  and  is  likerly  to  remain,  imchanged.  As  a  nde,  the  methods 
employed  by  teachers  are  also  conventionaL  But  it  is  interesting  to 
note  tiiat  here  and  there  an  endeavour  is  being  made  to  apply  to  Latin 
and  even  to  Greek  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  so-called  *  New  The 'New 
Method  *  of  language  teaching.  Inspectors  who  have  had  an  oppox*  ^•''>«*** 
tunity  of  watching  these  experiments  are  unanimous  in  testifying 
to   the  stimulating  effect  produced  upon  the  pupils,  but  they  add 
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some  Qsefal  criticisniA. 
iiifitance : — 


Ooe  examiner  of  great  experience  says,  for 


FoinU  for  eon* 
Hidentloii. 


Qaantitlaa. 


LatlD. 


I^wer  and 
Higher  Grades. 


*  I  do  not  think  it  is  good  for  boys  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  to  be  confined  to  the 
first  oonj ligation.  It  is  an  essential  feature  of  the  *  New  Method,'  as  it  was  of 
the  oldest  method,  that  the  learner  should  be  familiarised  at  the  very  beginning 
with  what  may  be  called  the  phraseologioal  machinery  of  the  language.  The  know- 
ledge of  such  expressions  as  aic  mihi,  vemi  mecum  should  precede  the  learning  of  the 
third  and  fourui  conjugations,  and  the  restriction  to  the  first  conjugation  seems 
to  me  an  illogical  survi  w  from  the  traditional  routine  ....  A  great  deal  mu^t 
bo  done  by  following  out  the  hints  of  the  CoUojuia  of  Erasmus.  What  is  really 
wanted  is  a  modemiwd  version  of  that  work." 

Even  as  regards  the  conventional  method,  one  can  discern  a  striving 
alter  improvement.  Thus,  there  are  distinct  indications  of  a  tendency 
to  lighten  the  burden  of  grammatical  forms  imposed  upon  the  learner. 
It  is  becoming  more  generally  recognised,  particularly  in  reference  to 
Greek,  that  much  of  what  used  to  be  regarded  as  part  of  the 
necessary  equipment  of  the  young  scholar  is  really  useless  lumber,  of 
no  importance  to  anyone  save  the  lexicographer.  It  is  satis&ctory, 
too,  to  learn  that  there  is  a  decided  diminution  in  the  number  of  cases 
where  collections  of  disconnected  extracts  have  formed  the  main  basis 
of  systematic  study.  On  the  other  hand,  attention  is  drawn  by  more 
than  one  examiner  to  what  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  serious  defect. 
Horace  and  Homer  appear  to  be  rapidly  losing  the  position  they  once 
rightly  held  in  the  curriculum  of  every  classical  pupil.  In  so  far  as  this 
is  due  to  the  type  of  paper  which  it  has  become  customary  to  set  in 
those  written  examinations  by  which  the  policy  of  the  schools  is  so 
largely  determined,  it  is  a  matter  that  calls  for  very  careful  con- 
sideration. 

The  reports  further  show  that  quantities  in  many  schools  continue 
to  be  halting  and  uncertain.  This  weakness  is  directly  connected  with 
the  absence  of  any  clear  common  understanding  as  to  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  Latin  and  Oreek.  In  the  light  of  modem  philological  research, 
it  ought  not  to  be  impossible  for  teachers  to  arrive  at  some  simple 
caneordai  on  the  subject.  One  or  two  of  the  examiners  plead,  and 
rightly  plead,  for  a  larger  amount  of  repetition  in  Latin  and  Oreek, 
and  also  for  the  introduction  of  elementary  instruction  in  verse  com- 
position— ^an  exercise  at  present  unknown  in  all  save  one  or  two  special 
schools.  However  desirable  it  may  be  that  there  should  be  progress  in 
these  directions,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  it  is  hopeless  to  look  for  it  under 
existing  conditions.  In  the  normal  secondary  school  the;  curriculum 
of  the  upper  classes  is  already  overloaded.  II,  however,  it  were  found 
possible  to  lighten  it  by  the  introduction  of  greater  elasticity,  as  has 
been  sugge^sted  by  Sir  Henry  Craik  in  more  than  one  recent  Report,  the 
hands  ol  classical  teachers  would  be  Ireer,  and  a  fresh  impetus  would 
probably  be  given  to  this  and  to  every  other  branch  ol  higher  education 
in  Scotland. 

The  number  ol  candidates  presented  in  Latin  at  the  Leaving  Cer- 
tificate Examination  was  as  loUows  : — Lower  Grade,  2,204 ;  Higher 
Grade,  1,069  ;  Honours,  96.  This  implies  a  moderate  increase  in  Lower 
and  in  Higher  Grade,  and  a  considerable  diminution  in  Honours.  As 
usual,  the  work  ol  tiie  Lower  Grade  candidates  was  ol  very  mixed 
quality.-  The  results  in  Higher  Grade  show  a  greater  unilormity  of 
attainment,  and  furnish  evidence  of  much  sound  work.    Revisers  once 
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more  dwell  upon  the  lecurrenoe  of  certain  common  types  of  error.    Con- 
aspicaotts  among  these  is  the  failure  to  apply  the  touchstone  of  common- 
sense  as  an  aid  to  translation.      More  attention  is  being  given  to  scansion. 
scansion,  but  not  a  little  of  the  teaching  in  this  direction  would  appear 
t^  be  mechanical  and  unintelligent,  a  defect  that  is  always  likely  to 
attach  to  it  so  long  as  it  is  not  accompanied  by  easy  practical  exercises. 
A  larger  proportion  of  the  candidates  now  attempt  the  history  ques- 
tions.   The  lack  of  any  adequate  "  background  "  of  what  may  be  called 
general  knowledge  is,  however,  still  painfully  evident.    Even  the 
Honours  papers,  which  were  of  considerable  general  merit,  showed  a  Donoiin. 
deficiency  in  this  respect,  the  drift  of  the  passage  from  Lucan  being 
often    missed    through    ignorance   of  the  story  of  Troy.      At    all 
stages  there  was  great  room  for  improvement  in  the  style  of  trans- 
lation. 

For  the  written  papers  in  Greek,  there  were  presented  484  candidates  Ontk. 
in  Lower  Grade,  317  in  Higher  Grade,  and  36  in  Honours.    The  sum-  ^y^S^nSL 
mary  of  the  Chief  Examiner  touches  on  so  many  points  of  importance     *  ' 

that  I  quote  it  in  extenso  : — 

'*  In  the  Lower  Grade  the  number  of  oonBpioaoas  failnros  was  considerably  les*  Lower  Onde. 
than  last  year,  the  translation  from  Greek  into  English  being  decidedly  better. 
The  general  drift  of  the  nassage  was  clearly  caught  in  most  cases,  and,  where  it  was 
missed,  this  was  generally  doe  to  the  usual  cause,  ignorance  of  the  most  elementary 
facts  of  history  and  mythology.  A  proper  name  always  gives  rise  to  mistakes,  and 
it  was  not  uncommon  to  find  Xerxes  (or  *  Zerxes ')  in  command  of  the  Laoedo- 
monians.  It  ought  surely  to  be  possible  for  mistakes  of  this  kind  to  be  eradicated. 
The  .acddonce  was  good  and  the  syntax  was  fairly  well  done. 

"  In  the  Higher  Grade  the  work  reached  a  satisfactory  level,  the  number  of  candl*  Higher  Or»do. 
dates  who  hi^  obviously  no  chance  of  attaining  a  pass  standard  being  compara- 
tively small.  The  passage  from  Xenophon*s  Oeeonomkut  was  fairly  well  done,  but 
too  Uttle  attention  was  paid  to  the  argument  of  the  piece  and  the  interrelation  of 
its  parts,  with  the  result  that  particles  were  often  omitted  or  mistranslated.  The 
passage  from  Euripides  was  much  more  popular  than  that  from  Homer,  and  there 
are  signs  that  Homer  is  tending  to  disappear  from  the  cwricula  of  Scottish  Schools. 
To  counterbalance  this  tendency,  it  may  be  necessary  in  future  to  increase  the 
difficulty  of  the  verse  passage  set  as  an  alternative  to  Homer,  and  to  draw  upon 
other  writers  than  Euripides. 

«'  The  syntax  is  still  weak,  and  it  is  here  that  improvement  is  most  called  for.  The 
'  continuous  prose '  is  a  mere  sham  unless  it  is  based  upon  accurate  syntactical 
knowledge.  It  is  distressing  to  find  in  paper  after  paper  such  mistakos  as  the  use 
of  the  subjunctive  after  c!  er  in  indirect  questions.  The  reviser  says : '  Parsing  was 
the  weakest  point  of  many  of  the  papers  and  seemed  to  point  to  the  retention  of 
obsolete  text-books  in  many  of  the  schools.'  It  ought  to  be  understood  that  the 
language  dealt  with  in  this  part  of  the  paper  is  classical  Attic  prose,  and  no  word 
was  given  in  the  paper  which  is  not  of  fairly  common  occurence  in  the  best  writers. 
Such  forms  as  a7r>i7<$p€Vica  and  l^i|ica  are  not  admissible,  and  it  ought  to  be 
understood  by  this  time  that  the  present  indicative  active  of  aveppf|0^  is 
avayopivtM), 

**  The  standard  of  the  Honours  papers  remains  high,  and  a  large  number  of  those  Honours, 
who  failed  to  get  Honours  but  nassed  on  the  Higher  Grade  did  admirable  work. 
The  Greek  prose  was  particularly  well  done,  and  in  most  cases  the  accentuation 
was  correct.  The  weakest  part  of  the  paper  was  the  question  on  English  words 
derived  from  Qieek  and  yet  this  ought  to  be  well  done  if  the  candidates  were  pro- 
perly  taught.  Several  candidates  thought  that  a  *  panic '  was  something  which 
happened  to  all.'  It  is  strange  that  they  should  have  read  the  history  al  the 
Psrsiaa  Wars  without  knowing  better.  The  legal  and  constitutional  terms  were 
not  well  known,  but  this  is  of  kes  importance.  On  the  whole,  the  Honours  papers, 
including  those  which  failed  to  reach  the  Honours  standard,  do  great  credit  to  the 
schools  from  which  they  come.** 
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Frshor* 

Y^^i^  '°  French  oontinues  to  grow  in  popularity,  and  it  is  oertain  that,  over  a 

series  of  years,  there  has  been  a  marked  rise  in  the  level  of  average 
achievement  in  the  schools  of  Scotland.    It  may  be  useful  to  specify  m 

weaiuiessei.  ^^^^  detail  the  more  important  weaknesses  that  have  been  com- 
mented on  by  inspectors  generally.  Pronunciation  demands  much 
more  attention.  Too  often  the  instruction  on  this  side  is  casual  and 
not  systematic.  The  reason  is  to  be  found  partly,  no  doubt,  in  the 
fact  that  the  curriculum  of  the  higher  classes  is  overcrowded  But 
there  are  contributory  causes.  The  subject  is  naturally  somewhat 
difficult  for  Scottish  children,  whose  organs  of  speech  can  adapt  them- 
selves  more  readily  to  the  reproduction  of  Qerman  sounds.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  teachers  tend  to  become  hopeless  of  success, 
particularly  when  they  are  not  scientifically  equipped  for  dealing  with 
the  problem.  It  is  stnking  to  observe  that,  where  the  master  or  mistress 
has  a  working  acquaintance  with  phonetics,  the  results  are  almost 
alwa3rs  very  satisfactory.  As  to  special  faults,  one  of  the  inspectors 
remarks  in  the  course  of  a  valuable  report : — 

^  The  dominant  defects  are  iinperfeot  and  often  inaooiiFate  roprodnotion  of  snoh 
oharaoterifttio  vooalio  sonndB  as  «  and  eut  which  are  apt  to  be  pronounoed  as  0O9  the 
imperfect  diMsrimination  of  closed  and  open  vowel  sounds,  and  a  praotically  identical 
pronunciation  of  the  nasal  sounda  It  would  be  amusing,  if  it  were  not  deplorable, 
to  obserye  the  way  in  which  such  a  catch  phrase  as  im£mvin&2afie  is  pronounced ; 
*  / '  mouHUe  also  presents  difficulties.  These  difficulties  are  to  be  overcome  partly 
by  phonetic  teaching,  and  this  in  a  preponderating  measure,  and  partly  by  incidental 
reference  to  etymological  origin,  e.^.,  vOle^viUa^JilU^fiia^  etc*' 

o»i  lastraction  In  a  large  number  of  schools  some  attempt  is  now  made  to  apply 
those  oral  methods  whose  superior  efficiency  has  come  to  be  generally 
admitted  by  experts.  In  the  younger  classes,  indeed,  such  attempts 
may  be  said  to  be  the  rule.  In  the  higher  classes,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  are  either  for  the  most  part  abandoned,  except  in  a  few  very  good 
schools,  or  are  employed  to  such  a  limited  extent  that  their  value  is 
entirely  lost.  There  would  appear  to  be  a  wide-spread  notion  that, 
so  far  as  a  pupil's  prospects  in  a  written  examination  are  concerned, 
oral  practice  is  little  better  than  a  waste  of  time.  Surely  there  could 
not  be  a  graver  mistake.  Bather,  patient  and  vigilant  oral  drill 
on  a  carefully  graduated  system  ought  to  be  a  prominent  feature  of  the 
work  at  all  stages.  In  this  lies  the  strongest  hppe  for  imparting  to  the 
pupils  that  soundness  and  accuracy  in  grammatical  knowledge  which 
are  at  present  so  sadly  to  seek.  One  of  the  most  useful  forms  such 
drill  can  take  is  the  committing  to  memory  of  a  few  simple  passages 
of  prose  and  verse,  over  every  word  and  phrase  of  which  the  pupils 
should  be  trained  to  exercise  an  absolute  mastery.  Under  the  guidance 
of  a  competent  teacher,  endless  variations  of  these  can  then  be  readily 
discovered,  with  the  result  that,  at  the  conclusion  of  such  a  course,  dis- 
tinct progress  will  have  been  made  towards  the  acquisition  of  an 
independent  power  of  expression  in  French. 
uharacter  of  Lastly,  it  would  appear  to  be  not  uncommon  to  confine  the  reading 
Pu^b!*^  '**'  of  the  higher  classes  far  too  largely  to  extracts.  However  interesting 
these  may  be  as  representative  specimens  of  style,  they  can  never 
have,  for  school  purposes,  the  value  of  a  continuous  narrative  or  play, 
and  they  are  often  little  adapted  for  the  conversational  practice  that 
ought  to  be  based  upon  them.  It  is  clear  that  here  again  we  have 
one  of  the  results  of  mistaken  views  as  to  how  to  prepare  for  a  written 
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paper.  The  best  training  for  unseen  translation  is  to  be  found  not 
in  the  stndy  of  a  farrago  of  disconnected  passages,  but  in  a  judicious 
compromise  between  the  very  careful  reading  of  a  moderately  diffi- 
cult book  or  books  and  the  cursorj  reading  of  a  number  of  easy  ones.. 
It  may  be  argued  that  the  time  is  inadequate,  and  that  is  probably 
true.  But  it  would  be  at  once  an  economy  in  this  direction  and  a 
valuable  discipline  in  another,  if  whole  stretches  of  the  easier  texts 
could  be  read  intelligently  without  translation.  In  the  upper  classes, 
greater  room  should  be  found  for  the  study  of  more  solid  French 
literature,  especially  modern  prose  of  a  serious  kind  as  against  mere 
novels. 

Turning  to  the  results  of  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination,  I  p^^taUons 
find  that  in  French  there  were  presented,  in  the  Lower  Grade,  4,641 
candidates ;  in  the  Higher  Grade,  2,598 ;  and  in  Honours,  202.    The 
total  of  7,441  is  considerably  more  than  twice  as  large  as  the  total 
number  of  candidates  in  any  other  subject  except  EngUsh  and  Mathe*  Bemarki  of 
matics.    As  to  results,  it  will  be  simplest  to  allow  the  Chief  Examiner  SLminer. 
to  speak  for  himself : — 

Lewis  Gradb. 

**  In  the  Lower  Grade,  most  of  the  revisers  report  a  marked  improvement  on  the  Improvement 
performance  of  last  year,  and  in  passing  this  judgment,  allowance  has  been  made  ^^^  J^^* 
for  the  comparative  easiness  of  the  paper.     Special  points  of  progress  noted  are» 
an  extension  of  vocabulary,  decrease  at  gross  blunders  in  accidence,  correcter  use 
of  tenses.    Further,  though  the  candidates  who  obtained  three-quarter  marks 
were  very  few,  the  total  failures — those  who  obtained  under  a  quarter — were 
equally  rare.    The  point  to  which  the  attention  of  teachers  should  be  specially 
directed  is  the  translation  of  French  into  English.    The  *  New  Method  '  rightly  2Ltu^7 
insists  that  the  first  step  is  to  familiarise  the  pupil  with  the  foreign  language  as  it 
is  spoken,  with  the  sounds  and  phrases  of  every-day  life,  and  at  this  stage  the  less 
of  English  or  about  English  that  the  pupil  hears  the  better.     But  directly  transla- 
tion is  reached,  it  is  essential  that  attention  should  be  paid  to  English  style.    If 
such  a  sentence  as  "  One  day  I  was,  a  poor  scholar,  invited  to  dine  with  a  rich  man  '* 
is  allowed  to  pass  muster  (and,  from  the  evidence  of  the  candidates*  papers,  in  many 
schools  it  is),  half  the  good  of  learning  a  foreign  language  ia  sacrificed. 

**  Translation  into  French  was  the  most  satisfactory  part  of  the  paper,  and  gave  Translation 
pToofe  of  careful  teaching. 'C'  The  passage  dictated  for  free  reproduction  in  French  *"^  French, 
was  also  creditably  done,  but  in  spite  of  the  clear  direction  to  the  contrary,  the 
English  text  was  servilely  followed.  Difficulties  of  construction  that  might  by  a 
little  ingenuity  have  been  circumvented  were  boldly  (and  badly)  tackled.  It  is 
deserving  of  note  that  the  worst  mistakes  occurred  in  the  last  sentence,  obviously 
by  reason  of  flagging  attention. 

HiOHEB  Qrads. 

"  In  the  Higher  Grade,  the  most  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  standard  of  last  year  Mnch  as  before, 
has  not  fallen.    In  the  free  composition  there  was  no  marked  superiority  ov6r  the  Some 
work  of  Lower  Grade  candidates.  Mistakes,  indeed,  were  fewer,  but  it  was  quite  the  cntlclFma. 
exception  to  find  an  attempt  to  recast  the  anecdote,  or  give  the  sentences  an  idio- 
matio  French  turn.    A  similar  criticism  applies  to  the  ii^ench  letter.    A  majority 
of  the  candidates  showed  that  they  had  been  practised  in  letter  writing,  and  they 
knew  the  correct  epistolary  ending,  but  the  letters,  with  some  exceptions,  were 
childishly  commonplace,  and  spun  out  with  uninteresting  domestic  details.    Wit, 
or  even  liveliness,  was  hardly  to  be  looked  for,  but  a  pupil  who  had  been  properly 
taught  might  fairly  be  expected  to  have  acquired  such  a  knowledge  of,  and  interest 
in,  the  geography  and  history  of  France  as  to  be  able  to  sketch  out  for  himself  a 
French  tour  ;  *  I  shall  cross  to  Paris  where  I  shall  put  up  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  ; 
then  I  shall  visit  Monaco  via  Rouen.*    This  is,  of  course,  an  extreme  instance, 
but  it  is  typical.    What  is  lacking  is  a  study  of  Realien,    The  set  piece  for  composi- 
tion was,  on  the  whole,  much  better  done.    The  colloquial  English  was  by  no 
means  easy  to  render  and  there  were  two  or  three  really  hard  phrases.    The  oom-  . 
monest  mistakes  occurred  in  the  use  of  pronouns.    Moods  also  were  frequently 
misused.     In  the  proQe  pmsage  to  be  translated  into  English  a  fair  )eye|  Yn§ 
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reached.  Few  failed  to  deoidiior  the  general  drift,  and  there  were  fewer  groteaqne 
rendoringi  than  last  year.  The  fanlt  waa  a  failiue  to  snatain  the  metaphoTB  and  a 
tendency  to  loose  paraphrase. 

"  Onitidering  the  easiness  of  the  short  sentences,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
the  last  one,  the  performaooe  was  not  remarkable. 

Hosoims. 


Sane 
Inprovemciit. 

BUtomMife  of 
weaknetset. 


Sxchangeof 
Teachers 
between  France 
and  Scotland. 


Benefits. 


"  On  the  whole,  there  was  some  improrement  on  last  year,  especially  in  ttie 
essays.  The  balk  of  the  candidates  selected  tiie  moral  maxim  for  treatment.  It 
did  not  afford  much  scope  for  originality  or  invention,  bat  a  number  of  essays  were 
well  planned,  the  parts  well  connected,  and  the  argument  enforced  by  apt  illastr&- 
tions.  The  prevailing  mistake  was  the  indiscrtminate  use  of  phrsaes  and  proverbs^ 
dra^^  in  (as  a  frenchman  would  say)  by  the  hair.  The  learning  by  heart  of 
lists  of  idioms  apart  from  the  context  is  a  practice  to  be  deprecated.  The  best 
candidates  naturally  chose  the  harder  liteiury  subject,  and  several  of  these  (all 
from  girls'  schools)  showed  that  they  had  appreciated  their  Gomeille  or  Racine  and 
had  learnt,  moreover,  to  write  easy  fluent  Fronch.  It  is  worth  noting  that  no  one 
seemed  aware  of  the  different  significaticm  d  drame  and  tra^ie. 

"  In  the  second  paper,  there  was  a  distinct  advance  in  the  translation  of  French 
into  English.  In  the  prose  passage  actual  blunders  were  rare,  but  the  finer  points 
were  almost  universally  missed.    Hie  same  comment  applies  to  the  poetry. 

"  The  retumS  or  explanation  of  the  Fable  from  La  Fontaine  waa  disappointing. 
The  type  of  question  was  new,  and  candidates  ss  a  rule  did  not  understand  what 
was  required  of  them.  Most  gave  a  close  paraphrase,  with  yrhole  lines  textually 
reproduced,  and  this  was  virtually  repeated  in  the  notes.  A  very  liberal  interpreta- 
tion wss  given  to  the  direction  '  que  vous  jtigera  A  propaa*  Some  parsed  every 
word  in  italics,  others  gave  (or  tried  to  give)  the  Latin  derivation  of  each  word  ; 
others  wrote  short  sermons.  It  was  quite  the  exception  to  find  a  note  on  the  real 
difficulties  of  the  passage,  the  archaism  of  vocabulary  and  construction. 

"  Last  year  I  laid  stress  on  the  need  of  accuracy.  This  year  I  would,  as  my 
concluding  counsel,  urge  on  teachers  the  equal  necessity  of  humanising  the  study 
of  French,  of  endeavouring  to  interest  pupils  in  the  history,  the  geography,  the 
literature,  and  the  life  of  the  nation.  It  is  something  that  a  pupil  £ould  have 
acquired  at  school  a  good  accent  and  the  ability  to  converse  in  FVench  on  everyday 
topics ;  but  if  he  leaves  school  with  no  desire  to  visit  France  or  to  pursue  the 
study  of  French  literature,  his  linguistic  training  must  be  pronounced  rudimentary 
and  illiberal." 

This  appears  to  be  the  most  appropriate  point  at  which  to  refer 
to  a  matter  that  has  a  very  important  bearing  on  the  future  of  the  study 
of  French  in  Scotland.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report  to  l^our  Lord- 
ships  that  the  scheme  recently  initiated  to  provide  for  an  exchange 
of  teachers  between  France  and  Scotland  is  now  in  full  working  order. 
During  the  session  1904-5  no  fewer  than  fourteen  Scottish  appli- 
cants were  appointed  to  positions  in  Lyc^es  and  similar  institutions 
in  France,  where  they  served  under  the  advantageous  conditions  set 
forth  in  Circular  382.  The  reports  received  are  highly  satisfactory, 
showing  that  the  young  teachers  have  been  welcomed  with  kindly 
hospitality  and  have  been  encouraged  to  make  the  most  of  their 
exceptional  opportunities  for  familiarising  themselves  with  the  language, 
the  literature,  and  the  life  of  France.  In  course  of  time,  this  system 
ought  to  react  most  beneficially  on  Scottish  schools.  Meanwhile, 
benefits  of  a  different  kind  ought  to  be  derived  from  the  other  aspect 
of  the  interchange — ^the  presence  in  some  of  our  schools  of  young 
people  fresh  from  France  charged  with  the  special  duty  of  leading, 
in  French  conversation,  small  groups  of  pupils  drawn  from  the  older 
classes.  At  present,  the  number  of  posts  of  this  kind  available  in 
Scotland  is  more  limited  than  is  desirable  in  the  interests  of  the 
exchange.    Much  credit  is  due  to  those  local  Managers  who  have 
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taken  an  enlightened  view  o!  their  responsibilities  in  the  matter. 
It  may  confidently  bo  anticipated  that  their  example  will  be 
widely  followed  when  the  significance  of  the  scheme  becomes  properly 
appreciated. 

German. 

It  is  matter  for  regret  to  find  that  the  study  of  German  can  hardly  Btndy  of 
be  said  to  be  holding  its  own  in  Scotland.    One  may  hope  that  this  d^mitaK 
is  the  result  of  a  mere  passing  fashion,  for  the  importance  of  a  knowledge 
of  the  language  is  vital  to  genuine  students  of  ancient  literature  and 
of  science.    The  reports  of  inspectors  indicate  that  here,  as  in  French^ 
the  *  New  Method '  is  making  headway  steadily.    And  its  application  The  *New 
would  appear  to  be  beset  by  precisely  the  same  dangers.    The  oral ^•*>>«*' 
instruction  is  too  often  a  mere  excrescence,  instead  of  being  an  integral 
part  of  the  whole  work.    Until  this  is  thoroughly  comprehended, 
substantial  improvement  in  (German  composition  is  hardly  to  be  looked 
for.    As  one  of  the  examiners  well  points  out  :^ 

'*  Fictnres  or  painted  groupB  of  things  will  never  teach  children  idiom  in  speech.  Oral  Drill. 
Memorising  can  only  go  a  certain  length.  And  playing  at  question  and  answer  for 
five  minutes  at  the  end  of  the  hour  in  subjects  extraneous  to  the  lesson  of  the  day 
is  perhaps  the  least  satisfactory  method  of  all.  What  is  wanted  is  to  impress  on 
the  pupils  the  idiom  of  the  German  author  whom  they  study.  That  can  only  be 
done  by  oral  drill  in  tiie  very  phraseology  of  the  text  that  is  being  dealt  with.  Thus, 
and  thus  only»  will  what  is  learned  be  asBimilated  and  made  the  pupil's  own  peculiar 
possession.*' 

For  the  rest,  it  is  natural  to  find  that  defects  of  pronunciation 
are  less  serious  than  in  French,^ but  that  there  is  the  same 
tendency  towards  a  narrow  range  of  reading  in  the  upper  classes.  In 
the  teaching  of  both  languages  the  value  of  singing  as  an  instrument 
is  being  more  generally  appreciated. 

\  In  the  Leanng  Certificate  Examination  there  were  1,502  presenta- 
tions in  Lower  Grade  (Jerman^  773  in  Higher  Grade,  and  76  in 
Honours.    The  results  are  thus  summed  up  by  the  Chief  Examiner : —  cwcfSxam'^ 

*'  This  year's  examination  can  scarcely  be  said  to  present  any  very  exceptional 
features.  The  standard  of  the  papers  in  all  the  three  grades  did  not  differ  much 
from  that  of  the  last  few  years ;  and  the  work  of  the  candidates  may  confidently 
be  said  to  have  been  of  a  good  average  quality.  In  one  respect,  however,  a  special 
tribute  of  praise  is  again  due  to  candidates  generally : — ^The  neatness  of  the  written 
papers,  which  formed  a  pleasant  feature  of  last  year's  examination,  has  been,  to 
say  the  least,  fully  maintained  this  year.  This  also  applies  to  the  German  script  German  script, 
which  was  used  all  but  universally  by  candidates,  at  least  in  the  passage  for  formal 
composition,  whilst  not  infrequently  it  extended  over  the  whole  of  the  paper. 
When  one  compares  this  with  the  state  of  things  which  used  to  prevail  till  a  few 
years  ago — when  in  many  schools,  including  even  some  of  the  large  Girls*  Schoob, 
the  use  of  the  German  script  was  studiously  avoided,  whilst  from  others  nothing 
but  awkward  attempts  at  the  German  handwriting  were  obtained — one  may  well 
feel  gratified  at  the  advance  that  has  been  made  in  this  respect  in  Scottish  Schools 
generally.  There  is  still,  however,  room  for  improvement  even  in  regard  to  this 
point,  seeing  that  not  a  few  candidates  are  found  to  have  contracted  rather  peculiar 
habits  of  forming  certain  letters,  especially  capital  letters,  in  a  way  quite  different 
from  the  ordinary  script.  Teachers  would  do  well  to  check  in  time  such  tendencies 
which  are  calculated  to  defeat  the  very  object  for  which  a  ready  use  of  the  German 
script  is  thought  desirable,  and  which  are  the  less  excusable  as  they  can  in  no  way 
conduce  to  a  saving  of  time  in  acquiring  them. 

**  In  connection  with  this  point  a  word  may  perhaps  not  be  out  of  place  here 
on  the  subject  of  German  orthography.    Till  within  recent  years,  German  ortho-  OrUiognpby- 
graphy  continued  to  be  in  a  somewhat  chaotic  state  owing  to  different  systema 
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of  Bpelling  preTftilIng  in  different  |Mrle  of  Germany.  A  considerable  step  in 
advance  wae  made  in  1901,  when  the  eereral  Goyemments  agreed  on  the  adopffcion 
of  a  common  system  of  orthography  for  schools  ard  official  nse,  an  agreement 
to  which  the  Austrian  and  Swiss  Governments  subse-juently  save  in  their  adhesion. 
Though  fairly  uniform,  this  system,  being  largely  the  result  of  oompromise,  still 
admits  of  numerous  alternative  modes  of  spellii^  out  of  which  a  thoroughly  imifonn 
system  may  be  expected  to  evolve  before  long.  During  the  present  transitional 
stage,  it  would  prooably  be  inexpedient  for  the  Department  to  insist  on  the  adop- 
tion  of  the  new  spelling  for  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination,  the  more  so  as 
nearly  all  German  grammars  and  editions  of  text  books  used  in  British  Schools  still 
follow  more  or  less  the  old  system,  wliioh,  moreover,  continues  to  be  largely  used 
in  Germanv  itself  in  the  public  press  and  elsewhere.  Nevertheless,  teachers  who 
take  a  real  interest  in  their  work  can  hardly  fail  to  keep  themselves  thoroughly 
au  eourafd  of  this  important  movement ;  a  very  simple  way  of  doing  so  being  by 
keeping  beside  them  a  copy  of  Dr.  Duden*s  little  '  Orthographisches  Worterbuch  ' 
(2  sh.)  which,  while  embodying  in  its  successive  editions  all  the  newest  official 
changes  of  spelling,  will  also  be  found  to  contain  much  useful  information  on 
doubtful  points  of  grammar. 

LowxB  Gbladb-  ^ 

"  The  two  German  passages,  though  comparatively  simple  as  regards  both 

TraittlatioD  into  ^f'*™™**^*^  construction  and  vocabulary,  presented  nevertheless  quite  a  number 

Oernum  and       of  difficulties  which  caused  many  a  stumble.    The  translation  into  German  ai^d 

Un mmar  the  grammar  questions  were  on  the  whole  done  satisfactorily,  except  that,  in  the 

■atiflfactorf.       former,  too  few  candidates  made  the  father  use  the  right  (familiar)  pronoun  in 

speaking  to  his  sons.    This  common  mistake,  doubtless  primarily  due  to  the 

uniform  English  mode  of  address,  may  actually  be  kept  up  by  conversational 

exercises  at  school  when  the  formal  and  polite  mode  would  naturally  be  used. 

HiGHKB  Gradx. 

i^?Mm?utis-       "  '^®  German  passages  appeared  to  be  well  adapted  as  tests  for  this  Grade. 

factory  featans.  The  prose  passage,  though  probably  quite  easy  enough,  was  yet  considerably  lees 
so  than  msny  candidates  seemed  to  imagine.  Indeed  it  is  truly  wonderful  to  see 
how  innocent  these  juvenile  minds  seem  to  be  of  anything  like  the  notion  that  a 
foreign  author,  specimens  of  whose  thought  and  literary  art  are  placed  before  them, 
can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have  written  absolute  nonsense.  Though  the  poetical 
passage  also  was  found  to  contain  several  hard  cruxes  the  majority  of  candidates* 
succeeded  in  giving  a  fairly  satisfactory  rendering  of  it.  On  Questions  S-5,  dealing 
with  grammatical  and  syntactical  points  and  the  formation  of  adjectives,  the 
results  were  distinctly  disappointing.  Whether  as  regards  Question  3 — requiring 
the  German  equivalents  of  less  common  nouns,  with  their  deolension-^this  may 
have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  no  such  question  was  asked  last  year,  and  therefore 
less  attention  has  since  been  given  at  school  to  this  point,  may  seem  doubtful : 
certain  it  is  that  better  answers  were  obtained  to  similar  questions  in  former  years. 
Question  4  (government  of  verbs)  elicited  very  few  satisfactory  answers  indeed  ; 
whilst  Question  6  (formation  of  pairs  of  adjectives  from  some  common  enough 
nouns)  was  done  in  a  rather  better  though  still  far  from  quite  satisfactory  manner. 
The  detached  sentences  (Question  7),  having  been  intended  for  the  Honours  Grade,* 
were  naturally  found  too  difficult  by  a  very  large  majority  of  candidates.  Never- 
theless,  there  were  by  no  means  wanting  those  who  acquitted  themselves  much 
better  than  one  could  have  expected  under  the  circumstances. 

Hong  UBS. 

*' A  very  few  remarks  will  suffice  for  comment  on  the  work  of  this  Grade.     The 
comparatively  small  proportion  of  candidates  who  have  secured  a  pass  well  deserve 
the  distinction  they  have  gained ;  the  standard  of  the  papers  was,  if  anything, 
ImproTem(  nt.    rather  higher  than  in  former  years. 

*  The  transposition  was  due  to  an  unfortunate  accident  for  which  the  printers 
accept  the  sole  responsibility,  the  mistake  having  been  made  after  the  last  revised 
proof  had  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the  officeis  of  the  department.  The  mistake 
was,  naturally,  not  discovered  until  the  sealed  packets  were  broken  on  the  day  of 
the  examination.  The  revi^efB  were  immediately  instructed  ^  make  all  necessary 
f^flowance. 
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**  Ae  Qerman  pasuges  in  Paper  n.  were  difficult,  especially  the  two  ^gscoae  ones,  critidma. 
Indeed,  some  of  the  expressions  in  the  latter  part  of  Mommsen*s  academic  oration 
on  Queen  Luise  of  Prussia  were  evidently  beyond  the  capacities  of  even  the  more 
advanced  candidates.  Whilst  Questions  2  and  5,  on  the  metaphorical  use  of  rather 
oommon  past  participles,  and  on  the  syntactical  use  of  certain  adverbs  and  con- 
junctions respectively,  failed  to  bring  out  almost  any  kind  of  pertinent  illustra- 
tions, the  two  intermediate  questions  (3  on  prepositional  idioms  and  4  on  the 
formation  of  abstract  nouns  from  adjectives)  yielded  in  many  cases  better,  though 
rarely  wholly  satisfactory,  results.  The  detailed  sentences  in  Question  6  (originally 
set  for  the  Higher  Grade)  might  seem  to  have  aiSorded  a  welcome  opportunity  to 
candidates  at  this  advanced  stage  for  neat  idiomatic  renderings  of  comparatively 
easy  constructions  and  turns  of  speech.  But,  strange  to  say,  very  few  of  those 
presented  showed  themselves  any  better  equipped  for  this  task  than  an  ordinary 
Higher  Grade  candidate  might  have  been  expected  to  be.  As  regards  the  German 
essay  and  the  passage  for  idiomatic  translation,  from  the  '  House  of  the  Seven 
Gables,'  while  some  twelve  or  fifteen  candidates,  including  all  those  who  obtained 
a  pass,  made  a  respectable,  some  two  or  three  even  a  brilliant,appearance,  it  may 
safely  be  said  that  the  bulk  of  the  candidates  of  this  Grade  would  have  been  better 
engaged  on  work  of  a  more  elementary  nature." 

I  have  referred  above  to  the  system  of  interchange  of  teachers 
which  has  been  estabUshed  with  France.  I  am  glad  to  add  here  that 
a  corresponding  convention  has  lately  been  concluded  with  the  Royal 
Prussian  Qovemment.  Of  the  six  posts  in  Prussian  School^  which  Kzeiuuige  of 
have  this  year  been  set  apart  for  young  British  teachers,  two  we  pJJJI^  **'•' 
reserved  for  applicants  nominated  by  the  Scotch  Education  Depart- 
ment.  In.  France  the  arrangement  is  usually  on  theau  pair  basis,  that 
is,  the  appointments  carry  no  salary,  the  English  speaking  assistants 
being  provided  with  board  and  lodging  within  the  institution  to  which 
they  are  attached.  The  organisation  of  Prussian  Schools  does  not 
lend  itself  to  the  adoption  of  such  a  principle.  Instead,  each  assistant 
appointed  to  Prussia  will  receive  a  salary  ample  for  maintenance,  the 
exact  amount  varying  according  to  the  cost  of  living  in  the  district 
where  he  may  be  placed.  Here,  as  in  the  case  of  France,  one  may, 
I  think,  reasonably  look  for  interesting  and  valuable  results. 

Spanish. 

Only  a  single  candidate  was  presented  at  the  Leaving  Certificate  toSpMiA.****^ 
Examination  in  Spanish.  He  proved  more  familiar  with  the  foreign 
language  than  with  English,  from  which  it  is  perhaps  permissible  to 
infer  that  his  knowledge  of  it  had  not  been  wholly  acquired  within 
the  walls  of  the  school.  As  a  school  subject,  indeed,  Spanish  is  still 
almost  unknown  in  Scotland.  It  may  safely  be  predicted  that  its 
importance  will  speedily  grow  as  soon  as  the  organisation  of  a  proper 
system  of  Commercial  Education  is  seriously  taken  in  hand  by 
business  men. 

Gaelic. 

Gaelic  has,  of  course,  long  been  taught  in  many  Highland  Schools. 
But  heretofore  it  has  not  proved  possible  to  accord  to  it  definite  recogni- 
tion as  a  subject  of  Higher  Education.  Provision  is  now  made  for 
the  presentation  of  pupils  at  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination. 
The  regulations  laid  down  by  Your  Lordships  regarding  admission 
are  of  a  somewhat  special  character,  including  previous  approval  of 
the  curriculum  followed  by  the  candidates  as  well  as  of  the  qualifications 
of  the  teachers  giving  the  instruction.  In  this  way  we  are  able  to  give 
due  weight  to  the  reasoned  verdict  of  a  teacher,  in  determining  the 
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flaoo668  or  failure  of  those  who  have  been  his  pupils,  muoh  depending 
on  the  actual  reooid  of  work  performed  in  class.    It  may  be  said  at 
snooiincii«     ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  year's  results  have  very  distinctly  vindicated  the  recogni- 
Betuiu.  tion  of  Gaelic.    The  total  number  of  candidates  presented  was  68, 

and  it  was  quite  clear  that  Gaelic  literature  of  a  higher  kind  had  been 
more  widely  read  than  might  have  been  anticipated.  The  Chief 
Examiner's  report  contains  some  passages  that  cannot  fail  to  interest 
Your  Lordships: — 

SpeHlngimMtla-     **  ^®  ^^^ly  wnnfttlirfaotory  foatare  disoloeed  in  the  examination  is  in  the  spelUng 
(acUiry.  of  Gaelic.    The  mere  spelling  of  Gaelic  preaents  no  greater  difficulty  than  IJie 

spelling  of  English.  But  to  write. the  language  correctly  with  its  array  of  apos- 
trophes, hyphens,  accents,  and  initial  changes,  requires  care  and  practice.  Per- 
fect accuracy  in  all  these  details  is  not  to  he  looked  for  at  this  stage,  but  a  great 
improvement  in  the  orthography  as  shown  in  this  examination  is  eesentiaL  In 
this  respect  candidates  from  the  southern  district  haye  a  slight  adrantage  over 
those  from  the  northern  district,  llieir  pronunciation  approaches  nearer  to  the 
written  norm.  But  on  this  occasion  the  papers  from  the  southern  district  were 
about  as  badly  spelled  as  those  from  the  northern,  while  in  other  respects  they 
were  certainly  not  superior.  Oyer  the  whole  area  there  is  great  need  for  earli^ 
and  more  fre<iuent  lessons  in  dictation  and  in  the  ro-writing  of  exercises  in  correct 
form  after  mistakes  are  marked  by  the  teacher. 

"  The  passages  set  for  translation  to  and  from  Qaelio  call  for  no  special  remaric 
The  reproduction  in  Gaelic  of  the  passage  read  to  candidates  was  fakly  well  done. 
Only  one  candidate  failed  to  understand  it.  But  the  greater  number  reproduioed 
the  incident  larsely  in  the  diction  of  the  author,  thus  showing  that  {wactioe  in  this 
valuable  mental  exercise  formed  little  or  no  part  of  their  training  in  Gaelic  I 
think  it  well  worthy  of  consideration  whether,  in  addition  to  this  exercise,  a  similar 
passage  might  not  be  offered  in  future  examinations  to  be  read  in  Gaelic  (or 
English)  and  to  be  reproduced  in  substance  in  English  (or  Gaelic). 

"  The  answers  to  the  last  questi<Hi  were,  upon  the  whole,  notwithstanding  the 
options  given,  the  least  satisfactory  of  the  five.  A  large  majority  attempted  the 
first,  and  several  returned  a  full  and  correct  answer.  Nearly  all  of  the  few  who 
took  the  second  answered  it  correctly.  The  third  was  chosen  by  many  and  pretty 
good  answers  were  returned  by  the  greater  number.  The  last  was  the  worst 
answered.  Nearly  all  who  selected  this  option  were  satisfied  with  giving  a  literal 
translation  of  the  words.  It  is  possible  that  the  sentences  and  phrases  may  be 
less  familiar  in  some  localities  than  in  others.  But  the  answers  show  that  the 
difficulty  lay  in  failing  to  grasp  the  idea  embedded  in  an  idiom  or  figure  of  speech. 

"  The  fact  is  one  which  the  bilingual  teacher  must  never  lose  sight  of.  Although 
Gaelic  has,  in  recent  times,  borrowed  largely  from  the  English  vocabulary,  the 
two  languages  differ  widely  in  their  structure  and  idiom.  Perhaps  there  is  not 
a  stronger  incentive  to  mental  activity,  or  one  which  the  Highland  child  oan 
appreciate  earlier,  than  that  afforded  by  the  practice  of  fitly  rendering  ^e  idiom 
and  figures  of  speech  between  Gaelic  and  English.  The  mental  training  is  of  the 
best,  while  to  those  who  desire  to  study  a  third  language  the  path  is  made  smoother 
and  brighter."  ^ 
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Mathematics. 

Special  interest  this  year  attaches  to  the  various  reports  on  the 
Mathematical  work,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  papers  in  the  Leaving 
Certificate  Examination  have  now  been  modified  so  as  to  bring  them 
more  into  accordance  with  what  has  become  the  general  trend  of  expert 
opinion.  From  the  accounts  received  from  the  visiting  inspectors  it 
is  quite  clear  that  the  change  has  been  carried  out  without  any  dis- 
turbance of  the  natural  course  of  work  in  Schools.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  would  appear  to  have  been  merely  a  reflection  of  the  develop- 
ment that  had  been  going  on  for  some  years  past  under  the  hands  of 
many  of  the  best  teachers.  So  far  as  can  be  judged  from  present 
promise,  there  is  a  good  prospect  that  the  result  will  be  at  once  a 
lightening  and  a  strengthening  of  the  structure  of  mathematical  study 
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in  Sootland.  One  veiy  important  consequenoe  of  the  change  has 
been  the  eetablishment  of  a  more  intimate  association  between  the 
inspection  in  Mathematics  and  that  in  Science.  The  normal  first 
year  course  in  Science,  as  approved  for  an  Intermediate  School,  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  application  of  the  experimental  method 
as  an  introduction  to  mathematical  study.  It  is  just  as  suitable  for  the 
instruction  of  girls  beginning  Mathematics  as  for  the  instruction  of 
hoja  in  similar  circumstances.  If  this  fact,  as  well  as  the  consequent 
saving  of  time,  were  fully  realised,  much  of  the  strange  prejudice 
against  the  teaching  of  Science — more  particularly  where  girls  are 
concerned — ^might  be  expected  to  disappear.  Those  interested  would 
do  well  to  take  careful  note  of  the  following  remarks  of  the  gentleman  Bemarki  of  the 
who  acted  as  Chief  Mathematical  Examiner  in  the  Leaving  Certificate  ^^^  Kaminep 
Examination.  They  are  based  on  a  full  and  careful  review  of  all 
the  reports  of  revisers  as  well  as  on  a  personal  scrutiny  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  papers.  In  all  there  were  presented  5,309  candidates  in  Lower 
Oxade,  2,080  in  Higher  Grade,  and  150  in  Honours.  The  number 
taking  Qeometrical  Conies  was  22,  AnaljrticaL  Geometry  250, 
Higher  Dynamics  67,  Elements  of  Dynamics  232. 

"  Qa  the  i^ole  the  changes  in  the  form  of  the  papers,  which  were  duly  given  General 
notice  of  by  means  of  the  revised  '  Note  as  to  the  Mathematical  Papers'  and  the 
Specimen  Papers,  have  been  intelligently  anticipated  by  the  teachers.  A  marked 
featme  of  the  examination  is  the  success  which  has  attended  the  questions  on 
the  oonstracti<Hi  of  graphs.  As  this  is  the  first  of  these  examinations  in  which 
saoh  mieetions  have  appeared,  this  result  would  appear  to  indicate  that  such 
methods  are  specially  suitable  for  use  in  schools.  In  not  a  few  cases,  however, 
Bufficient  use  was  not  made  of  the  squared  paper,  and  in  certain  schools  graphical 
methods  had  evidently  not  received  proper  attention.  It  was  also  clear  that  at 
oome  centres  the  scholars  had  not  been  provided  with  decimally  divided  scales 
of  inches  and  centimetres  as  required  by  the  instructions.  As  was  perhaps  natural 
on  the  first  occasion  of  its  use,  many  candidates  neglected  the  instruction  to 
answer  only  two  of  the  last  five  questions.  It  should  be  clearly  understood  that 
if  a  candidate  answer  more  than  two  of  these  questions  he  must  strike  out  one 
or  more  of  his  answers,80  as  only  to  leave  two  questions  to  be  revised.  Inatten- 
tion to  this  point  must  in  future  lead  to  loss  of  marks.  In  the  specimen  papers, 
emd  consequently  in  this  year's  papers,  the  same  total  mark  was  given  to  I^wer 
Mathematics  III  (Arithmetic)  as  to  the  other  papers,  but  as  the  time  given  to 
this  paper  is  less  than  that  given  to  the  other  papers,  a  smaller  total  mark  will 
in  futuie,  be  assigned  to  it. 

LowxB  Gbadx. 

''L  In  this  paper,  which  consisted  chiefly  of  questions  in  Geometry,  the  general 
character  of  the  work  was  satisfactory  as  regards  both  style  and  intelligence.  The 
proofs  of  propositions  were  on  the  whole  very  fairly  given,  but  the  diagrams  used  Work 
in  such  proofs  were  often  drawn  without  any  attempt  at  accuracy.     One  weakness  ^tiafactory. 
which  requires  to  be  specially  guarded  against,  now  that  other  orders  of  sequence 
than  that  of  Euclid  are  admitted,  is  that  of  giving  proofs  without  clearly  showing 
on  what  previous  propositions  they  are  based.  Problems  were  generally  well 
attempted  and  frequently  solved,  but  there  was  often  a  want  of  alertness  in  apply- 
ing the  results  proved  in  the  proposition  to  the  rider  on  the  proposition.    In  many 
cases  error  was  caused  by  the  candidates  drawing  a  diagram  suitable  only  to  a  DiagraniB 
particular  case  of  the  theorem  in  question,  as,  for  example,  when  a  quadrilateral 
was  assumed  to  be  a  rectangle  or  a  parallelogram.    The  figures  for  which  numerical 
data  were  given  were  usually  well  drawn,  showing  confidence  in  the  use  of  simple 
instruments.  It  would,  however,  be  better  that  in  nearly  all  cases  the  construction 
should  be  stated  in  words,  and  the  construction  lines  shown  in  the  figures.    Some 
of  the  candidates  seemed  to  imagine  that  a  geometrical  theorem  could  be  proved 
by  drawing  a  figure  and  showing  by  measurement  that  in  this  particular  case  the 
theorem  was  justified,  thus  confusing  a  test  with  a  proof.    A  common  weakness  was  A  oommoQ 
the  drawing  of  perpendiculars  and  tangents  by  guesswork,  instead  of  by  geo-  weakness. 
metrical  construction.    Many  candidates  did  not  make  so  much  use  of  the  squared 
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p»per  for  drawing  figures  to  soale  m  they  mig^t  with  advaBtage  have  done.  On 
the  whole,  however,  the  standard  of  attainment  was  very  fair  and  many  schools 
sent  up  exoellent  sets  of  papers. 

*'  n.  In  this  paper,  which  contained  questions  in  Algebra,  the  results  were 
generally  satisfactory  and  showed  that  in  we  majority  of  schools  this  subject  had 
been  carefully  and  comprehensively  taught.  Multiplication  and  divisian  were 
well  done  and  as  a  rule  equations  were  correctly  solved,  though  in  some  cases 
carelessness  in  signs  when  removing  brackets  led  to  failure.  The  verification  of 
equations  was  useful  in  leading  some  candidates  to  revise  their  work  and  thus 
detect  errors.  In  other  cases  the  failure  to  verify  the  equations  did  not  appear 
to  suggest  (as  it  should  have'done)  that  an  error  had  been  made.  Attempts  to  solve 
quadratic  equations  by  formula  often  led  to  mistakes.  As  has  been  freqaently 
pointed  out  in  these  reports^this  method  is  entirely  unsuited  to  elementary  work 
and  cannot  be  regarded,  even  when  successful,  as  a  proper  solution  at  this  stag^  of 
a  pupiPs  progress.  Factorising  was  often  a  weak  point,  owing  to  a  lack  of  know- 
ledge of  standard  factors  and  to  ignorance  of  the  taot  that  the  dimensions  of  an  ex- 
pression give  a  clue  to  the  possible  number  of  linear  factors.  In  the  simplification 
of  fractions  the  old  fault  of  striking  out  a  term  occurring  in  both  numerator  and 
denominator,  although  not  a  factor  of  either,  was  still  far  too  common  and  often 
vitiated  work  which  was  in  other'respeots  good  and  accurate.  Except  in  a  few 
schools,  the  graphical  expression  of  equation^  had  been  practised  with  success  and 
in  many  cases  the  grjiphiB  were  exceedingly  well  drawn.  In  some,  however,  the 
curve  was  replaced  by  a  rectilineal  polygon,  thus  showing  a  wont  of  appreciation 
of  the  gradual  variation  of  the  function. 

"  m.  In  this  paper,  which  contained  questions  in  Arithmetic,  the  work  of  the 
candidates  was  on  the  whole  satisfactory  and  was  generally  set  out  with  due  care 
and  neatness,  few  really  bad  papers  being  sent  up.  Some  candidates,  however, 
still  neglect  the  instruction  to  put  down  the  detailed  work  in  its  natural  order,  and 
they  lose  marks  in  consequence.  It  is  noteworthy  that  when  such  work  is  rele- 
gated to  the  margin  or  the  foot  of  the  page  it  is  frequently  inaccurate,  and  often 
illegible.  The  Imowledge  of  vulgar  fractions  shown  was  generally  good,  but 
decimal  fractions  do  not  appear  to  receive  proper  attention.  Many  candidates 
seem  to  regard  them  as  an  inconvenient  form  and  lose  much  time  by  unnecessarily 
turning  them  into  vulgar  fractions.  It  is  clear  that  if  candidates  were  trained  to 
give  the  working  of  arithmetical  problems  in  as  brief  and  compact  a  manner  as 
possible  they  would  be  more  successful  in  obtaining  correct  results.  The  metric 
system  is  apparently  now  more  generally  known  but  errors  in  the  position  of  the 
decimal  point  are  frequent,  especially  when  the  system  is  applied  to  square  or 
cubic  measure.  In  many  schools  attention  had  clearly  been  given  to  contracted 
methods,  but  often  candidates  did  not  understand  how  to  give  an  answer  ooirected 
to  a  certain  number  of  places,  nor  did  they  see  that,  in  using  the  contracted  method, 
each  step  in  the  operation  should  be  given  corrected  to  the  number  of  figures  set 
down* 
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"  ^  HiQHXB  Ghadb. 

**  I.  The  work  of  this  paper  was  characterised  by  the  same  merits  and  faults  as 
those  already  pointed  out  in  connection  with  the  Lower  Grade  Paper  I.  Many 
candidates  did  not  understand  that  all  geometrical  diagrams  should  be  made  as 
accurate  as  possible,  that  parallel  lines  should  be  drawn  parallel,  and  perpen- 
dicular lines  drawn  perpendicular,  by  the  help  of  geometrical  construction  and 
instruments,  and  that  the  construction  should  in  nearly  all  cases  be  given  in  words, 
and  the  construction  lines  be  duly  showzL  The  questions  on  solid  geometry, 
though  well  done  in  some  schools,  were  entirely  omitted  in  others.  Many  can- 
didates seemed  to  think  that  a  quadrilateral  was  proved  to  be  a  square  when  it  was 
shown  to  be  rectangular. 

**  II.  The  work  was  as  Ji  whole  satisfactory,  giving  evidence  of  careful  preparation 
in  Algebra  and  Arithmetic.  In  the  greater  number  of  papers  the  style  was  good, 
the  work  being  well  arranged  and  neatly  written  out.  The  question  involving 
measurements  and  calculations  was  well  done  by  many  candidates,  as  was  also  the 
question  on  graphs.  Weakness  was  shown  in  theory,  as  regards  both  arithmetical 
progression  and  logarithms.  The  question  on  the  practical  use  of  logarithms  was 
well  answered  in  some  schools  and  badly  in  others.  The  faults  which  probably 
caused  the  greatest  loss  of  marks  were  carelessness  in  arithmetical  work  and  the 
failure  to  effect  simplifications  step  by  step  as  the  work  proceeded.  Mistakes  were 
also  due  to  a  want  of  experience  in  making  approximations  in  Arithmetic  ^nd  to  n 
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lack  of  lamiliarity  with  methods  of  faotorisation  in  Algebra.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, the  work  showed  improyement  as  compared  with  previous  years,  the  number 
of  candidates  who  were  ooviously  unfitted  lor  the  examination  being  smaller. 

**  III.  As  in  some  previous  years  the  work  done  in  Trigonometry  was  decidedly  Trigonometry 
leaa  satisfactory  than  that  done  in  the  other  subjects  of  the  examination.    Many  »i°»*M8factory 
scholars  appeared  to  have  only  recently  begun  the  stud^r  and  to  have  attempted 
to  learn  the  more  advanced  parts  by  heart  without  having  bad  time  to  really 
master  the  elementary  parts.    As  a  consequence  candidates  often  wrote  out  a 
proof  correctly  and  immediately  afterwards  made  mistakes   of  so   gross   a 
character  as  to  show  that  the  previous  correct  work  was  probably  merely  tlie 
result  of  memory.     As  compared  with  last  year  the  work  showed,  a  falling-off 
rather  than  any  improvement  in  this  respect.    The  graph  was  usually  well 
done,  except  that  the  scales  adooted  were  almost  always  too  small  for  very 
accurate  work.    The  figure  was  also  generally  more  accurate  than  the  readings  The  Graph 
taken  from  it.    The  answers  to  the  numerical  questions  were  much  marred  by  J^*  ^.^°®- 
arithmetical  errors.    The  logarithmic  work  was  as  a  rule  disappointing.    The  ^tateUlgent 
absence  of  a  table  of  cosines  from  the  tables  supplied  led  to  error,  as  many  use  of  Tables, 
candidates  failed  to  realise  that  a  table  of  sines  was  also  a  table  of  cosines. 
Some,  through  haste  or  otherwise,  used  natural  sines  instead  of  logarithmic 
sines,  and  some  combined  both.    There  was  also  much  unintelligent  use  of  the 
tables  and  much  ignorance  of  their  principle. 

HoNOtTBS. 

"  Geometry. — The  work  was  as  a  whole  of  very  fair  quality,  and  the  majority  Work  rery  fair. 
of  the  candidates  appeared  to  understand  what  they  had  learned  of  the  subject, 
although  many  mistakes  were  due  to  want  of  care  with  regard  to  the  signs  of 
line  segments.  Weakness  was  also  shown  in  the  treatment  of  the  radical  axis 
and  of  poles  and  polars.  As  a  rule  the  figures  were  accurately  drawn  and  the 
general  style  of  the  work  was  satisfactory.  A  minority  of  the  candidates 
showed  that  they  did  not  understand  the  subject,  and  suould  not  have  been 
presented  for  examination  in  Honours. 

^Algebra, — The  book  work  questions  on  Mathematical  Induction  and  the  Some 
Binomial  Theorem  were  well  answered  by  nearly  all  the  candidates  but  no  wtiafactory 
correct  answer  was  sent  in  to  the  question  about  square  numbers.      A  fair  "*^^"^* 
number  solved  the  equations  correctly  but  many  failed  through  inaccurate 
working.    The  graphs  were  drawn  fairly  well  by  the  majority  of  the  candidates. 

"  Trigcnometry. — Apart  from  some  unsatisfactory  methods  involving  imaginary  As  in  Qeometry 
indices,  etc.,  the  more  advanced  parts  of  the  work  were  not  seldom  treated  m  a  ^"dard  for 
satisfactory  way.     It  was,  however,  clear  that  there  had  not  been  sufficient  p^Hge" 
revision  ot  the  earlier  work,  and  mistakes  were  often  made  of  a  character  which 
should  not  have  occurred  among  Honours  candidates.    In  drawing  the  graphs 
few  candidates  took  the  data  correct  to  a  sufficient  degree  of  accuracy,  so  tnat 
the  subsequent  numerical  solution  was  frequently  unsatisfactory.    The  question 
on  the  area  of  a  quadrilateral  in  terms  of  its  sides  was  often  worked  in  such  a 
way  as  to  suggest  that  candidates  were  attempting  to  recall  a  theorem  which 
they  had  gone  over  in  a  superficial  way. 

Addihonal  Subjbots. 

*'  ElementsqfDy^uimics,'— This  year's  papers  show  a  decided  improvement  in  Deoided 
this  subject,  the  number  of  schools  which  presented  a  body  of  immature  or  ill-  improrement. 
prepared  candidates  bein^  smaller  than  in  previous  years.  Creditable  answers 
were  sent  in  to  the  majoiity  of  the  questions,  but  weakness  was  shown  in  defini- 
tions as  regards  both  knowledge  and  accuracy.  Few  candidates  solved  the 
simple  problem  on  the  parallelogram  of  forces,  and  the  answer  to  the  questions 
on  hydrostatics  revealed  a  want  of  thorough  grounding  in  the  elementary 
principles  of  that  subject.  It  was  a  pity  that  candidates  did  not  make  more 
use  of  the  squared  paper  as  an  aid  to  the  accurate  construction  of  diagrams  to 
scale. 

"  Geometrical  Conies. — The  work  in  this  subject  was  of  very  satisfactory  Work  good. 
character  and  gave  evidence  of  able  and  intelligent  teaching.     The  proofs  of  the 
propositions  were  made  to  depend  on  first  principles,  the  figures  were  carefully 
drawn  and  the  riders  generally  sucessfully  solved. 

•*  Analytical  Geometry, — This  paper  was  as  a  rule  very  well  answered,  showing  Paper  well 
that  the  candidates  had  grasped  the  principles  of  the  subject  and  were  able  to  deal  answered. 
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with  both  book- work  vkd  problems.  Two  oomparatively  eisy  qnestioiis  on  circles, 
however,  were  seldom  oorreotly  answered.  As  the  ezamin&tion  qaestions  did  not 
direotly  demand  diagramo,  oiuy  a  few  oandidates  illustrated  their  answen  witb 
figores  drawn  to  scale,  lliose  who  gave  such  fiffores,  however,  did  so  in  a  Tery 
satisfactory  manner  and  thos  added  considerably  to  the  ralue  of  their  i 


**  Higher  Djfnamies, — The  work  gave  evidence  of  a  good  grasp  of  the  principleB 
of  the  subject,  as  these  principles  were  often  corxectly  applied  to  the  solution  of 
riders  with  very  fair  results,  taking  into  consideration  l£e  stage  of  developmeot 
of  the  candidates.  There  was,  however,  some  want  of  clearness  in  the  expositicM& 
of  fundamental  ideas,  notably  in  the  case  of  definitions.  In  some  cases  too  the 
answer  did  not  meet  the  procise  point  asked  for  in  the  question.  The  best  answer- 
ing was  in  Mechanics.  The  same  grasp  was  not  shown  in  hydrostatics.  The 
general  style  of  work  was  fair  but  there  was  room  for  improvement  in  neatness." 
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ImproTement 
in  oral  work. 


It  18  gratifying  to  be  able  onoe  more  to  report  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  number  of  schools  presenting  candidates  in  Science.  In  all, 
pupils  from  fifty -one  schools  came  forward,  as  against  only  forty 
last  session.  The  number  of  candidates  was  324.  A  further  develop- 
ment may  confidently  be  expected  when  it  becomes  possible  for  the 
Joint  Umversities  Board  to  accept  a  pass  .in  Science  at  the  Leaving 
Certificate  Examination  in  lieu  of  a  pass  in  Dynamics  at  the  University 
Preliminary  Examination.  An  Ordinance,  empowering  the  Joint 
Board  to  do  so,  has  been  drafted  and  approved  by  the  different  Univer- 
sity Courts.  It  was  presented  to  Parliament  on  August  9th,  in  accor- 
dance with  the  provisions  of  the  University  (Scotland)  Act,  1899.  In 
normal  circumstances,  it  ought  to  come  before  His  Majesty  in  Council 
for  approval  some  time  in  May  next. 

With  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  work,  the  majority  of  the  exam- 
iners were  of  opinion  that  there  was  some  advance  in  the  oral 
work,  showing  that  the  want  of  more  thorough  discussion  of  principles 
has  been  appreciated  by  the  teachers.  There  is  still  room,  however, 
Prftcticia  work.  ^^^  further  improvement  in  this  direction.  As  a  rule,  practical  work 
was  very  well  done ;  but  this  was  often  not  the  case  when  exercises, 
involving  work  done  in  previous  sessions,  were  given.  It  should  not  be 
difficult  for  teachers  to  devise  exercises  which,  without  actual  re- 
petition  of  old  work,  would  involve  its  revision  and  this  should  cer- 
tainly be  attended  to.  As  in  previous  years,  electricity  and  magnet- 
ism were  the  weakest  subjects,  and  the  latter  was,  in  several  cases, 
particularly  unsatisfactoiy.  The  examiners  think  that  quantitative 
experiments  with  some  form  of  magnetic  balance  (either  a  special 
instrument  or  an  ordinary  balance  with  a  magnetized  knitting  ne  die 
attached  to  the  beam)  would  be  found  the  most  useful  method  of  giving 
clearer  and  more  accurate  ideas  of  the  first  principles  of  the  science, 
especially  if  less  prominence  were  given  to  the  conception  of  magnetic 
poles  and  more  to  that  of  the  magnetic  field.  Another  subject  which 
is  apt  to  be  somewhat  weak  is  botany.  The  examiners  were  generally 
of  opinion  that  systematic  botany  (as  distinguished  from  nature  study) 
should  be  left  to  the  third  year  of  the  course  and  taken  along  with 
some  further  work  in  chemistry,  great  emphasis  being  laid  upon  the 
physiological  aspect  of  the  work,  especially  in  winter.  In  tke  case 
of  a  few  schools  much  excellent  simple  apparatus  is  made  on  the  pre- 
mises ;  but  most  of  the  teachers  are  stUl  entirely  dependent  on  the 
instrument  makers  for  their  supplies.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  that 
the  summer  courses  in  Science  held  at  the  GlMgow  Technical  College 
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under  Article  91(d)  of  the  Code  are  this  year  much  better  attended,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  may  do  something  to  remedy  this  defect 
by  helping  many  of  the  teachers  to  construct  some  oE  their  own 
apparatus. 

As  before,  a  number  of  pupils  were  presented  for  approval  of  their 
work  in  Science  for  the  purposes  of  the  Intermediate  Certificate.  Their 
work  was  generally  of  the  same  type  as  that  of  the  Leaving  Certificate 
candidates  and  calls  for  no  special  comment.  Owing  to  tiie  enforfce- 
ment  of  the  rule  that  such  candidates  must  be  actually  presented  or 
the  group  certificate  in  the  session  in  which  they  come  up,  their  number 
has  been  much  smaller  than  in  previous  years. 

Drawing. 

In  recent  years  no  subject  has  shown  a  more  interesting  develop- 
ment than  Drawing.    The  following  valuable  report  by  the  Chief  Hmort  by 
Examiner  covers  the  whole  field  of  inspection  and  examination : —         Chief  bxm 

**  There  has  again  been  a  gratifying  increase  in  the  number  of  schools  (2i4) 
presenting  candidates  in  Drawing,  as  well  as  in  the  total  number  of  candidates 
actually  presented  (2,130).    The  general  work,  too,  reaches  a  higher  level  than  ever  Higher  leTol 
before,  both  in  purpose  and  in  result.    Conventional  methods  of  rendering  are  reached, 
j^radually  being  eliminated,  and  a  growing  desire  for  more  truthful  representation 
18  evident  in  the  studies  presented  for  examination. 

"  This  year,  a  good  deal  of  attention  was  again  given  to  the  adjustment  of  the  Schemes  of 
schemes  of  work  from  the  different  schools  presenting  candidates.  Many  of  these  ^^^ 
schemes  were  evidently  the  result  of  much  individual  thought  on  the  part  of  the 
teachem»  and  solidly  based  on  their  own  experience,  while  others  were  of  a  some- 
what more  stereotyped,  and  therefore  less  satisfactory,  nature.  A  general  review 
of  the^various  schemes  sent  up  this  year  for  approval  brinm  out  very  clearly  that, 
although  a  much-to-be>desired  unity  of  principle  is  gradually  beinff  arrived  at, 
there  is  little  fear  at  present  of  this  degenerating  into  the  deadly  dullness  of  uni- 
formity either  in  methods  or  subjects.  An  examination  of  the  work  itself  brings 
this  out  in  a  still  more  striking  manner.  The  disappearance  of  flat  diagrams, 
geometrical  models,  formal  casts  and  similar  artificial  contrivances  from  our  draw- 
ing schemes  and  schools,  has  made  greatly  for  progress  in  the  direction  of  freedom 
and  individuality. 

'*  So  long  as  we  have  in  our  more  important  schools  a  body  of  art  masters,  capable, 
earnest,  full  of  enthusiasm  for  their  subject,  and  keenly  alive  to  its  educational  Developmeiit 
possibilities,  the  development  of  drawing  instruction  on  independent  ratioikal  of  Drawing 
fines  may  confidently  be  expected.    The  chief  difficulty  lies  in  smaller  schools  iMtructioa. 
doing  higher  work,  where  the  drawing  is  often  in  charge  of  a  general  teacher  with 
only  a  lunited  knowledge  of  the  most  approved  methods  of  imparting  drawing 
instruction,  and  of  its  possibilities  as  a  means  of  culture  and  a  factor  in  general 
education.    In  many  such  cases  the  work  falls  short  simply  because  the  teacher 
has  not  been  able  to  carry  his  pupils  quite  far  enough,  and  this  often  from  no  lack 
of  interest  or  dedire  on  his  part,    llie  remedy  under  present  conditions  is  not 
altogether  a  simple  one.     Central  classes  for  teaohers  of  Intermediate  and  other 
Schools  would  afford  a  certain  measure  of  relief,  and  the  ai^pointment  of  specialists 
who  would  undertake  the  drawing  instruction  in  the  Intermediate  Schools  and 
exercise  a  general  supervision  over  the  whole  drawing  teaching  fa  their  tributaries, 
would  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

"The  general  questions  of  mediums  of  expression,  methods  of  working,  and 
subjects  ol  study  were  dealt  with  at  some  length  in  last  year's  report,  and  little 
falls  to  be  added  concerning  these  matters  this  year. 

''Large  scale  work  with  chalk  and  charcoal,  pencil  drawing,  and  colour  repre 
sentatiofn,  continue  to  occupy  important  places  in  most  of  the  schemes,  and  to 
show  a  gradual  improvement.  La  some  schools,  however,  colour  work  consists  criticismt  and 
of  little  more  than  attempts  at  flat  washes,  while  in  others  it  is  scarcely  touched  raggesttona. 
at  all.  In  schools  presenting  candidatos  in  Drawing  for  the  Leaving  Certificate, 
at  least  some  knowledge  of  colour  values  and  some  experience  in  the  matching  of 
tbts  b  to  be  looked  for.    But  it  should,  at  the  same  time,  be  remembered  diat 
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w»tor  colour  Mpmentotion  to  the  exolosion  of  bUok-and*wlilto  ton*  dtwswimg 
IS  a  ono-sided  OArrying  out  of  any  Boheme,  and  ought  not  to  be  practised. 

Kat«n  Study  *'  Nature  study  and  represontation  in  general  show  steady  progress  in  the  aohoc^ 
but  there  is  still  room  for  a  considerable  development  of  this  branch  of  the  work. 
The  valuable  opportunities  it  affords  for  gaining  a  systematic  acquaintance  with 
the  facts  of  nature  at  first  hand  ought  to  be  more  largely  taken  advantage  of. 
Progressive  and  seasonal  nature  drawing,  and  the  representation  of  growing 
plants  and  living  animals»  should  be  much  more  in  evidence.  The  whole  of  this 
work  lb  extremely  interesting,  and  indeed,  where  it  is  taken  up  heartily,  tliere  is 
occasionally  a  tendency  (which  should,  of  course,  be  carefully  guarded  against) 
to  give  it  an  undue  sWe  of  attention  to  the  neglect  of  other  important  parts 
of  the  woik. 

"  In  connection  with  object  drawing,  it  is  interesting -to  note  that  in  soliools 
where  the  best  work  is  being  done,  the  practice  of  representing  groups  and  single 
objects  always  In  full  tone,  with  relation  to  a  bad^ground,  is  becoming  nearly 
univecsaL    This  principle  should*  as  far  as  possible,  be  followed  in  all  schoob 
whenever  the  representation  of  light  and  shade  is  beine  attempted,  practice  in 
the  perception  of  relative  tones  being  of  great  educational  value  to  the  pupils.     In 
colour  representation  the  same  principle  should  obtain.    Lightly  shaded  outline 
drawings  should  never  be  allowed  to  take  the  place  of  genuine  tone  studies. 
Blgkl  objocu.         "  In  the  drawing  of  more  or  less  rigid  objects,  the  permanent  character  of  the 
subject  to  be  represented  affords  opportunities  for  constant  reference  back  from 
the  representation  to  the  original,  and  thus  permits  of  the  ready  detecticm  and 
correction  of  errors  in  drawing  in  a  manner  not  possible  in  the  same  degree  in  the 
case  of  nature  subjects,  which  are  liable  to  rapid  change.    In  this  connection  the 
claims  of  fully  developed,  but  not  over-ripe,  flowers  and  of  unopened  buds,  should 
be  borne  in  mind,  and,  with  these,  preference  should  be  given  to  plants  of  sturdy 
and  fixed  growths. 

"  It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  objects  used  for  representation  shoald 
be  of  good  construction,  and  sufficiently  varied  in  character  to  provide  an  all  round 
training  in  this  branch.  Groups  should  be  made  interesting,  and  all  incoi^gruous 
grouping  should  be  avoided.  Further,  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent  these  artificial  groups  from  becoming  in  any  way  stereotyped  in  form.  While 
household  utensils,  from  their  very  familukrity,  are  extremely  valuable  for  drawing 
practice,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  work  is  not  confined  to  examples  of  this 
type  alone.  In  many  cases,  however,  schools  are  but  poorly  provided  with  suit- 
able objects  of  good  proportion,  soimd  in  design  and  construction,  and  pleasing  In 
form  and  colour.  This  deficiency  should  be  met  gradually  and  with  care.  In 
many  cases  the  best  arrangement  would  be  for  the  art  teacher  to  acquire,  on  behalf 
of  the  school,  suitable  objects  for  drawing  as  he  comes  across  them. 

"  In  all  schools,  arrangements  should  be  made  for  setting  up  groups  with  simple 
backgrounds,  and  for  leaving  these  in  position  as  long  as  they  are  required.  lAie 
study  and  accurate  representation  of  tone,  texture,  light,  and  shade,  as  well  as 
of  colour,  will  be  greatly  facilitated  by  such  means.  Work  of  tlus  nature  should 
always  be  looked  upon  as  a  very  important  part  of  the  drawing  scheme.  Tlie 
setting  up  of  appropriate  objects  in  harmonious  groups  suitable  for  representation 
seems  often  to  be  a  difficulty  in  schools.  Accordingly,  in  arranging  their  tests 
the  examiners  tried  to  select  appropriate  combinations  of  objects  whenever  these 
were  avulable,  and  to  arrange  them  in  a  pleasing  manner. 

Deaigib  "  In  design  the  work  has  improved  in  quality,  althou^  it  has  not  inorsMed 

greatly  in  amount.  This  year  a  considerable  number  of  embroiderf  des^ns 
carried  out  in  the  actual  materials  were  presented  lor  ezandnstion.  As  sn 
extension  and  natural  development  of  the  drawing  instruction  this  work  is  of  very 
great  value,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  number  of  examples  done  by  pupils  from 
thebr  own  desiffns  will  increase  as  time  goes  on.  For  girls,  tlie  craft  of  embroidery 
from  original  designs  is  one  well  worthy  of  cultivation,  while  the  school  workshop 
should  afford  boys  an  outlet  for  the  carrying  out  of  their  own  ideas,  always  pro- 
vided that  proper  safeguards  and  competent  instruction  are  available. 

"  The  number  of  candidates  who,  having  already  passed  in  Drawing  for  the 
Leaving  Certificate,  were  presented  with  a  view  to  the  endorsement  of  their  Cer- 
tificates, has  increased  considerably  this  year.  In  a  good  many  cases  attention 
had  mainly  been  given  to  making  fairly  complete  representations  ci  groups  of 
objects  and  still  life  studies  in  full  tone  and  colour  with  relation  to  a  background. 
A  number  (rf  candidates  presented  interesting  examples  of  or^jinsl  designs  exe- 
cuted in  the  materials  as  part  of  their  work,  while  others  had  given  a  good  deal 
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luon  V3  i>ne  moaeumg  oi  »aT&iioea  Bi^uoies  m  oiay  ana  line  casi^mg  oi  loese.  Modelling  in 
IVork  of  this  nature  should  be  largely  extended  throughout  the  whole  system.         Clay. 

*^  In  schools  ^ich  are  provided  with  well-equipped  art  rooms. and  workshops* 
and  where  the  art  instruction  is  in  the  hands  of  specialists  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  subject  from  its  educational  as  well  as  from  its  artistic  side,  the  oppor- 
tunities for  development  on  rational  lines  are  very  great.    Some  of  these  develop-  nevoiopment 
ments  were  dealt  with  in  last  year's  report ;   others  will  readily  occur.     Pupils  on  rational 
who  intend  to  follow  an  art  career,  either  as  craftsmen  or  as  teachers,  will  natur.  lines. 
ally  proceed  on  the  well-defined  lines  of  the  School  of  Art.    In  every  case  the 
^work  should  be  carefully  suited  to  the  capacities  and  needs  of  the  individual 
pupils,  and  much  responsibility  must  ultimately  rest  upon  the  various  art  masters 
for  the  success  and  development  of  thia  important  department  of  their  work." 

'  Commercial  Subjects.  "  ^ 

Commercial  French  and  Commercial  German. 

Some  years  ago  Sir  Henry  Craik  introduced  separate  papers  in  Com-  SaooLrtging. 
mercial  French  and  in  Conimercial  German  at  the  Leaving  Certificate 
Examination,  his  object  being  to  secure  that,  if  attempted  at  all,  these 
special  subjects  should  be  worked  at  in  an  earnest  spirit.  So  far  the 
results  have  not  been  encouraging.  This  year  two  candidates  were 
presented  in  French  and  eight  in  German.  Every  endeavour  had 
been  made  to  devise  questions  which  should  form  a  good  practical 
test,  but  the  answers  showed  that  the  majority  of  those  who  took 
the  papers  knew  very  little  even  of  EngHsh  commercial  phraseology 
and  business  terms.    This  is  far  from  satisfactory. 

BoOK-KEEPtNG. 

The  paper  in  Book-keeping  was  naturally  a  simple  one.    Only  a  J/kJ^***'*^?^ 
knowledge  of  the  most  elementary  principles  of  accounting  can  be  Principle* 
looked  for  at  the  school  stage.    Of  this  most  of  the  papers  showed  ■•^*»'*«*«7. 
a  satisfactory  knowledge.    Comparatively  few  entries  of  an  absurd 
character  disfigured  the  work  of  the  candidates.    It  was  chiefly  in 
the  journal  that  weakness  was  shown,  the  other  books  being  usually 
well  framed.    A  ^eat  many  omitted  to  journalise  the  opening  entries, 
and  the  large  majority  omitted  to  journalise  the  closing  entries,  while, 
in  spite  of  the  special  instructions  to  do  so,  hardly  any  added  the 
explanatory  narrative  which  is  an  essential  part  of  a  correct  journal 
entry.    It  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon  that  neatness  and 
tidiness  are  of  the  highest  importance  in  this  subject. 

Commercial  Arithmetio. 

Candidates  taking  Book-keeping  must  also  take  Commercial  Arith* 
metic,  and  success  in  both  papers  is  essential  to  a  pass.  The  total 
number  presented  was  386.  The  papers,  although  decidedly  harder 
than  last  year,  were  not  of  very  special  difficulty.  In  the  Mathematical 
Note  the  wish  is  expressed  that  no  candidate  should  be  presented 
for  this  branch  of  the  examination  until  he  or  she  has  passed  in  Lower 
Grade  Mathematics.  It  is  hoped  that  we  may  shortly  be  in  a  position  to 
make  this  a  positive  regulation.  So  soon  as  that  is  done,  it  will  be 
possible  to  set  a  standard  which  should  render  evidence  of  a  pass  a 
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Kat«n  Study 


DvaviBf. 


Blgklobjeeta. 


8ii8g6iaor 


J 


w»tor  oolonr  MpMBentation  to  the  oxolntion  of  blftok^ 
IS  »  OQo-sided  oftrrying  out  of  any  soheme,  uid  ought  n*' 

"  Nature  study  and  representation  hi  general  aho^ 
but  there  is  still  room  for  a  considerable  deyelop-  .dunetio— -the  fwn^ 

The  valuable  opportunities  it  affords  for  garni'  ^"V^"^*"*       *  throu^ 

the  facta  of  nature  at  first  hand  ou^t  to  >  ^    The  answera  to  the 

Progreesiye  and  seasonal  nature  dmwin'  *^<^  ^^  calculations  were 

plants  and  Uving  animab,  should  be  m«-  ^  steps  of  the  work.    A  large 

work  l6  extremely  hiteresting,  and  in*'  »JP*«  ^  •ohn  the  more  diffioult 

occasionally  a  tendency  (which  she  *  fewer  were  suooessfal  in  tiieir 

to  give  it  an  undue  share  of  att^  answered  with  a  fair  amount  of 

of  the  work.  '*®  question  on  the  meaning  of  the 

„-  ..         ...     ,.  .uredate.    Absurd  errors  were  often 

In  connection  with  obje  ^^^  ^  p^^^j^  kioaet,  and,  ui  answer- 

where  the  best  work  fa  ber  ^^^  substituted  the  oubio  oontent  of  tha 

objects  always  in  full  t^ 
univecsaL    This  prinr' 

whenever  the  rgpre^  ^  useful  practioe  initiated  aome  years  ago, 
^KS^^'  ;;:f*I!P?S^  to  thisBeport.  providing  *  concise 
drawings  shor    ^.^  ^  whxcii  the  vanoiiB  funds  available  for  the  support 

"  In  the    '  "^J^^^a  ^^^  '^^  administered  during  the  past  year, 
subject  f  '^  ^fJ^^he  given  of  the  exact  date  of  the  next  Leaving 

oa^   ^^^ 


,.>" 


I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c., 


J.  Struthbbs. 
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guarantee  of  some  real  value  to  thoee  who  propose  to  enter  a  basmesa 
office.    In  the  meantime,  the  Examiner  reports  as  follows : —  j 

Answers  UAtlj  '*  As  regftids  the  first  p*per — the  exercises  in  mental  arithmetio^the  ceneral 
rftUsfMtory.  standard  of  aconrsoy  was  fairly  high,  thoaffh  many  marks  wei«  lost  throiidh 
careless  inattention  to  the  exact  terms  bi  the  questions.  The  answers  to  the 
second  P*p«r  were  as  a  whole  fairly  satisfactory,  and  the  calculations  were 
arranged  with  neatness  and  so  as  to  ^ow  the  various  steps  ol  the  work.  A  laige 
proportion  of  the  candidates  made  creditable  attempts  to  soIto  the  moie  difficult 
questions.  Onbr  a  few  used  logariHims  and  still  fewer  were  successful  in  their 
use  of  them.  The  ouestion  on  exchange  was  answered  with  a  fair  amount  of 
success,  but  few  good  answers  were  given  to  the  question  on  the  meaning  of  the 
present  worth  of  a  sum  of  money  due  at  a  future  date.  Absurd  erron  were  often 
made  in  trying  to  give  the  value  of  a  sovereign  in  Danish  kroner,  and,  in  answer- 
ing the  question  on  oapering  a  room,  some  substituted  the  cubio  content  d  tha 
room  lor  its  surfaoe.'' 

In  acoordanoe  with  the  useful  practice  initiated  some  years  ago. 
Statistical  Tables  are  appended  to  this  Report,  providing  a  concise 
view  of  the  manner  in  which  the  various  funds  available  for  the  support 
of  Higher  Education  have  been  administered  during  the  past  year. 

Due  notice  will  be  given  of  the  exact  date  of  the  next  Leaving 
Certificate  Examination. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c., 

J.  Stbuthbbs. 
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TABLE 
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Statements  of  Income,  Expenditure,  and  Liabilities  of  Secondary  Schools  sharmg  in 

Xa 

NAMB    OF    SCHOOL 

iisr 

Balaace 
(if  in  hand). 

Contribatiuns 

ofBoighor 
other  Funds 

1\>wnOoimcU. 

School  Fees 
and 

I 

Aberdeen  Qirls'  High  ScUool 

£    s.   d. 

£    8.    d. 
84    8    4 

£    s.    d. 

£      B.    d. 
2^86    4    8 

2 

- 

410  16  10 

164    0    0 

2,187    6  10 

3 

Arbmth  High  School         

- 

76    0    0 

290    0    0 

1,060    7    6 

4 

Ayr  Academy 

- 

05    8    4 

67    5    8 

2,282    2    7 

6 

Brechin  High  School            

01  14    1 

SO    0    0 

856  17    4 

6 

GaUander.  McLaren  High  School     . . 

- 

~ 

600    0    0 

— 

7 

Damfries  Academy .. 

502  14  11 

140    0    0 

138  13  10 

1,848    9    8 

8 

263    6    1 

130  16    8 

126    0    0 

808  17    3  1 

0 

Duns,  Berwlckehlre  High  School     .. 

284  17    4 

-- 

- 

808    1    6 

10 

Bdlnburgh,  Soyal  High  School 

- 

- 

974  10  11 

2,202    6    8 

11 

Elgin  Academy 

- 

129  18    0 

24    2    1 

485  10    9 

12 

Fklkirk  High  School           

■" 

- 

100    0    0 

250    5    6 

IS 

Forfar  Academy    '..' 

200    0  J 

160  17  10 

188    6    0 

14 

Qalaahieli  Academy            

80    8    8 

- 

- 

228    9    4 

15 

Olaogov  High  School          

- 

670    0    0 

-- 

5,648    2    9 

16 

Glasgow  High  School  for  Girls 

-- 

-- 

- 

4,277    2    5 

17 

OoTan,  UiUhead  School 

— 

- 

-- 

848    1    1 

18 

Greenock  Academy . . 

628  12    0 

145    0    0 

43  10    4 

2,171  18    9 

10 

Haddington,  Knox  Inttitate 

135  11    0 

42  18    6 

74    0    0 

46S  18    5 

20 

Hamnton  Academy.. 

60  10    6 

- 

40    8    8 

V154    0    6 

SI 

Irvine  Royal  Academy 

106  13  11 

116    0    0 

— 

1,048    5   S 

22 

Kelflo  High  School 

137  19  11 

- 

— 

482  10   6 

23 

Kirkcaldy  High  School 

142  13    8 

114    0    0 

195  10    4 

774  10  0 

24 

Kirkcadbilght  Academy 

- 

224    9    £ 

200    0    0 

«lf  r  « 

26 

LinUthgow  Academy           

66    8    8 

- 

69    2  11 

28. 

26 

Montroie  Academy 

166    1  10 

180    0    0 

66  19    0 

886  U    ) 

27 

Korth  Berwick  High  School 

276    0    5 

- 

- 

73   6  0 

28 

Paialey  Grammar  School     .. 

1,403    0    6 

60    0    0 

85  16    8 

1,529  14   5 

29 

Peebles  High  School           

- 

100    0    0 

- 

194  W   8 

SO 

Perth  ^.Jidemy 

- 

272  16    4 

161    8  11 

2,326   0  9 

31 

Stirling  High  School 

-- 

227  13    3 

432    9    3 

1321    S   2 

82 

Stnaraer  High  School        

98    6    7^ 

146    0    0 

- 

369   8   0 

Carried  forward 

4,876    8  1U 

8.60118    4 

8,906  19    6 

80,66116  t 

Digitized  by 
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t  uitder  the  Minute  of  27th  April,  1899,  in  respect  of  the  last  Financial  or 


3S^  u. 

No. 

1 

-aj^t;^    from 

>^&i:i^1^<e9   for 

Scliioa.^ion 
Klcur  »  2  OXb), 

X^oo&l  T»za- 
on       .A^coount 
>cot>la.i  ad)  Act| 

Grants  from 
Scotch  Ednca- 
tion  Depart- 
ment under 
aiinate  of 
27th  April, 

Grants  from 
Scotch  Edaoa- 
tion  Depart- 
ment for 
Science  and 
Art. 

Payments  out 

of  the  School 

Fond. 

Loan  nUaed 
for  Enlarge- 
ment of 
School. 

Interest  on 

Bank 

Deposits. 

Other 

Sources  of 

Income. 

ToUl 
Inoom«. 

&00       O    0 

£    s.    d. 

600    0    0 

£    8.    d. 

£     8.    d. 
2,209    2    6 

£     a.   d. 
9,300    0    0 

£      8.     d. 

£   8.  d. 

41    9    2 

£      8.     d. 
16,691    4    8 

5(K>      O    0 

660    0    0 

312  13  10 

2,278    8    7 

-- 

- 

78    1    4 

6^565    6    6 

2 

260       O    0 

600    0    0 

208    4    2 

729  10  10 

- 

- 

- 

8,208    2    6 

8 

OOO      0    0 

460    0    0 

- 

668    2    6 

— 

- 

193  10    2 

4,241    9    8 

4 

2M>      0    0 

600    0    0 

100  12  10 

400    0    0 

- 

•- 

101    6    0 

1,832    9    3 

6 

1        112  18    9 

360    0    0 

62    8  11 

260    0    0 

- 

- 

- 

1.276    7    8 

6 

rzz    8  7 

760    0    0 

276  18  11 

830    8    8 

- 

- 

17  17    0 

6.228  11    7 

7 

5GO     0    0 

460    0    0 

682    6    6 

100    0    0 

- 

- 

182    9    8 

3,342  16    1 

8 

\JOOO     0    0 

350    0    0 

09  16    6 

- 

- 

- 

35    4    8 

1,927  18  11 

9 

8AO     0    0 

600    0    0 

48    1    1 

3,r^  11   4 

- 

- 

- 

8,144  10    0 

10 

3O0     0    0 

600    0    0 

46    6    7 

627    8    4 

- 

0    7    6 

7  17    0 

2,121    6    3 

11 

723  11    6 

750    0    0 

294    3    9 

1.463    6  10 

267    0    0 

- 

1    1    3 

3,863    8    9 

12 

250    0    0 

400    0    0 

313    3    7 

164    2    8 

— 

— 

- 

1,630    8    8 

18 

225  19    4 

350    0    0 

— 

82    3    0 

— 

- 

- 

906  15    4 

14 

1,600    0    0 

760    0    0 

76  16    0 

5,166  18  10 

— 

- 

- 

18,806  17    7 

15 

880    0    0 

600    0    0 

— 

2.492  16    3 

- 

- 

- 

8,249  18    8 

16 

076  10    0 

400    0    0 

76    6  10 

1,007    3    6 

- 

- 

- 

8,008    0    4 

17 

6£0    0    0 

460    0    0 

66  10    6 

1,062    6    9 

- 

8    0    2 

- 

6,221    7    3 

18 

120    0    0 

360    0    0 

107    8    7 

272    0    6 

— 

— 

20    2    6 

1.674   19    4 

19 

660    0    0 

650    0    0 

422  19    2 

926    2    6 

— 

— 

171    9    6 

3,978    4    8 

20 

819  16    0 

600    0    0 

885  11    2 

764    2  10 

- 

- 

7  19    1 

8,181    8    8 

21 

574    8    1 

360    0    0 

9  18    0 

96  11    4 

— 

- 

2  18    3 

1.654    6    1 

22 

409  13  11 

400    0    0 

201  18  11 

418  18    8 

—     • 

2    8    6 

44    2    0 

2.789    4    2 

28 

260    0   p 

460    0    0 

86  19    8 

92    7    6 

- 

- 

24    2  11 

1.568  16  10 

24 

897    1    7 

360    0    0 

124  18    4 

667  18    9 

- 

- 

127  12    0 

1,978    1  10 

25 

270    0    0 

600    0    0 

483    9  11 

528    6    2 

- 

- 

178    8    0 

3.348  11  11 

26 

28S    6  10 

360    0    0 

78  10    1 

412  17    2 

- 

2    3    6 

- 

1.471    2    0 

27 

- 

660    0    0 

400  14    0 

1,638    111 

- 

24    4    8 

- 

6.092    1    2 

28 

606  12  11 

360    0    0 

177    4    8 

338    2    1 

— 

- 

4  10    0 

1,670    9    4 

29 

eos  0  0 

760    0    0 

800    8  10 

1,888  18    7 

- 

- 

77  18    6 

6.826  10  10 

80 

680    6  11 

700    0    0 

490  11    9 

685    9    4 

600    0    0 

4    2  11 

320    2    6 

6311  18    0 

81 

?15    0    0 

1 

360    0    0 

72  18    3 

tiao  0  0 

- 

- 

1,426    7  m 

82 

lS,%i  It    4 

l«slOD    0    0 

«,KI^  13  10 

SI  ,191     5  11 

10.067  0    0 

41  16    S 

i,aas  1    s 

18^T6«    1    51 

Y 
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NAMX  OF  SCHOOL. 

tkan'Mool  Smrii,) 

IJ^TO 

Balance 
(II  hi  hand). 

Oontmrnilons 

Oommon  Good 
of  Bnrghor 
other  Foiids 

by  Town 
Ooonea. 

SdiooI  Feen 

Mid 

Books  Sold. 

Aberdeen,  Bobert  Gordon*!  College 

A    s.  d. 

£   s.  d. 

£     8.   d. 
818  18    4^ 

£      ■.  d. 

4,864     4     6 

84 

Anatmther.  Wald  AcftdoDir 

- 

- 

464    7  10 

840  16     S 

86 

Beith,  Sptor"!  School           

- 

-- 

1,887    6    4 

897  10     0 

88 

Crieff,  Monriion's  Academy 

m  9  10 

- 

W46    7  10 

1,273  10     2 

87 

CoiMur.  BeU  Baster  School 

807    8    4 

- 

484  16    6 

680    5     0 

88 

Dollar  Institatlon 

- 

- 

IfiOt    2    7 

2,008    8     8 

88 

Dundee  High  School           

- 

600    0    0 

1,181  18    0 

8,Ml    4     0 

40 

Bdinbuigh.  Dnniel  Btewart'i  College 

-- 

- 

8,662    1    5 

2,962    5     0 

41 

Bdinbuigfa,  Oeoige  WatMn's  Boys'  College 

- 

- 

6,687    8    9 

8,488  16     9 

42 

Edinbaigh,  George  Wataon'a  Ladiee'  College 

- 

- 

6,172    5    8 

7,604    8    6 

48 

Edinburgh  Lodiei'  College 

- 

- 

8,856    5    1 

8^418    6    8 

44 

Gla4P>w,  Allan  Olen'a  School 

- 

- 

860    0    0 

2,156  14    0 

46 

Obiagow,  Hntcheeon's  Bojrs'  Grammar  Sehool 

- 

- 

8,800    1  10 

542  15    9 

46 

Glaagov.  Hateheeon'i  Girls'  Grammar  Sdiool 

2,877    1  11 

- 

8,200    111 

1,061    4    9 

47 

Olasgow,  St.  Aloydoi  CoUege 

- 

- 

- 

616  17    0 

48 

iDTomefls  Boyal  Academy  .. 

- 

— 

641  16    6 

1,275  14    8 

40 

Nairn.  Boee's  Academical  Inatitation 

•481  18    1 

- 

68  10  11 

180   8    7 

60 

Nevton  Rtewart,  Douglas  and  Ewart  High 
SchooU. 

- 

- 

787  16    0 

885  14    0 

61 

Perth,  Sharp's  Institution 

- 

160    0    0 

684  11    8 

472    6  10 

62 

8t.  Andrews  Madras  College 

86    0    2 

- 

588  12    1 

997  19    0 

68 

SUmehaTen,  MaeUe  Academy 

1,182  19    6 

- 

880  18    2 

681    8    8 

64 

Selkirk  High  School       

tl6ft  18    1 

- 

198  18    Oi 

147  10    8 

66 

Tain  Royal  Academy 

Total       -       . 

GRAn^TOVAI. 

666  14    8 

25    0    0 

889    1    8 

866  18    9 

6,767    6    6 
4,876    SlU 

076    0    U 
8,601  18    4 

87^)76  18    8 
8,906  19    6 

47,909    0    0 
89J61  16    2 

10^142    9    H 

4,176  18    4 

40^988  17    8 

87.470  16    8 

«  Balance  of  Capital  realised. 


t  This  Inolndes  £66  3«.  Id.  (lom  BnOding  Fond  Aoeomit 
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OXiCS. 

1 

Gnotefrom 
Caaunlitaet 
ifBaridHaiid 
OonntlMflor 
Seooodary 
Bdneatlon 

k  Local  TtaA- 
\km   Aoooant 
3ootiaDd)Aet, 

Onntafrom 

8ootoh  Educit- 

UonDeiwrt. 

iii6Dt,iiiMler 

ICinnteof 

GnnUfrom 

Sootofa  Edofia. 

tlooDepwt- 

Bcienoe  and 
Art. 

PaTinenta  oat 
rimd. 

Loan  ralMd 

for  Enlarse- 

mentof 

School. 

Interof^  on 
D^podta. 

Other 
Bonrceaof 
Income. 

Total 
Inconie. 

88 

£     s.    (L 

fiOO    0    0 

£     •.   d. 
768    0    0 

£     1.    d. 
2,126    8  11 

£     a.   d. 

£   a.   d. 

£     a.   d. 

£    a.   d. 

£     a.   d. 
7,648  11    9| 

800    0    0 

850    0    0 

22  10  10 

- 

- 

- 

8    6    8 

1,481    1    8 

84 

US    0    0 

860    0    0 

-- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2,106  16    4 

86 

285    0    0 

860    0    0 

- 

- 

- 

-     • 

- 

8,186  18  10 

86 

SOO    0    0 

860    0    0 

- 

- 

- 

9    7    8 

6  16    9 

2,047    7    8 

87 

130    0    0 

460    0    0 

92  14    6 

- 

-- 

- 

178  10    8 

4,858  16  11 

88 

»4  17    • 

760    0    0 

686  19    1 

- 

- 

- 

716  18  111 

7,849  17    6} 

89 

SOO    0    0 

- 

460    0    0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7,164    6  11 

40 

SOO    0    0 

760    0    0 

184  11    0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

16,)iQ6  10    6 

41 

SSO    0    0 

760    0    0 

82  11    6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

14,869    6    2 

42 

860    0    0 

760    0    0 

180    2    4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

18,808  12    8 

48 

800    0    0 

760    0    0 

2,478    1  10 

- 

- 

- 

88  10    0 

6,022    6  10 

44 

4S11    0    0 

400    0    0 

- 

- 

- 

26  17    6 

- 

4,£96  16    0 

46 

180    0    0 

400    0    0 

- 

- 

26  17    6 

- 

7,964    6    1 

46 

279  16    0 

400    0    0 

72    7    9 

- 

- 

492  14    6 

1,761  14    2 

47 

800    0    0 

860    0    0 

146    2    1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2,612  18   8 

48 

- 

860    0    0 

10  12    6 

-- 

- 

- 

290    2    8 

1316    7    9 

49 

SS6    0    0 

460    0    0 

140    4    0 

- 

- 

-- 

- 

1,988  18    9 

60 

248    0    0 

400    0    0 

426  18    8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2,226  16    4 

61 

sao  0  0 

860    0    0 

106    2    0 

- 

- 

- 

•  - 

2340  18    8 

62 

400    0    0 

850    0    0 

91    8    9 

- 

- 

- 

1  19    7 

8,068  14    2 

M 

U4    0    8 

860    0    0 

8  10    6 

- 

- 

- 

8  12    0 

977    9    61 

64 

117    0    0 

860    0    0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

*  29    0    0 

1,792  10    1 

66 

7»100  18    2 

10^600   0    0 

7,169    6    6 

— 

— 

61    2    7 

1,809  10    Si 

118,147  16    8) 

16,864  12    4 

18^100    0    0 

6,402  13  10 

81,101    6  11 

10,067    0    0 

41  16    8 

1,682  16    3 

182,766    1    61 

88,176    6    6 

26.800    0    0 

13,662    0    4 

81,191    6  11 

10,067    0    0 

102  18  10 

8,442    6    61 

260,918  17    9 

Digitized  by 


Google 


880 


SS00NDAR7  KDUOATION. 


TABI<B 


S2:x>B3sr  X 

No. 

Kami  or  School. 

((Tnder  the  Mamagement  of 

School  Boards.) 

Balance  (If 
overdrawn). 

Salaries 

of 
Teacheis. 

of  School 
Buildbigs. 

Books, 
Apparatus 

and 
Slfttlonery. 

Fnel,  Light 

and  Clean- 

tof. 

Bepiace- 

mentof 

FonlUne, 

^HepAin 

feofinUd^ 

andFar> 

lBt«reet  i 
TiCins 

nitnra. 

A    t. 

d. 

£    s.   d. 

£     s.   d. 

£    8.   d. 

£   s.  d. 

£    s.   d. 

£     s.    4 

AbtrdMO  Olrls'  Hi^  School 

6^    4 

«4 

4,252  16    5 

8»281    8    6 

198  11    0 

416    2    2 

902  10    0 

906  19    i 

Aberdeen  Gnmmar  School . . 

2,089    0 

21 

4,908    7    8 

475  14  11 

194    0    8 

890  18    5 

487  16    7 

S60     S     1 

Aitraath  High  School 

506  10 

6 

1,881  10  10 

-- 

78    4    7 

124  15    0 

85    2    8 

S43     «    9 

260    1  10 

8,142    8    9 

- 

191  14  10 

112  14    7 

81    8    1 

lie  IS   1 

BredUn  UIgh  School 

- 

1,821  12    6 

— 

106  18    9 

40  12    6 

96    7    0 

90  12    ^ 

CaUuMler.     McUren    Higli 
School 

612  11 

2 

600    0    0 

45  17    1 

40    8  11 

12  17    4 

06  16    9 

Dumf  rice  AcMleniy 

- 

8,483  19    2 

- 

180  18    0 

188    6    8 

151    8    6 

480     8    8 

- 

2,166    8    9 

- 

116  18    6 

181    8  11 

48    4    3 

— 

Dint,     Berwlcluhlra    Hlgl. 

— 

1,002  16    1 

— 

117  14    6 

68  17    1 

48  12    1 

X4  16    0 

Sdlnbargh       Boyml      High 

— 

6^166  18  11 

• 

155    1    7 

285    6    7 

173  10    8 

960  19    6 

Elgin  Academy       .. 

196    6 

9 

1,828    6    7 

81    0    0 

43    9    6 

97    4    6 

22  15    6 

166  18    6 

Falkirk  High  School 

679    0 

0 

1.980    0    4 

271    8    1 

87  14    2 

120    1  10 

66  10    5 

424    S    6 

Forfar  Academy     . . 

175  11 

0 

1,266    4    8 

- 

27    8    9 

69    4  10 

0  15    0 

63    7    3 

— 

780  14    0 

— 

80    8    8 

81  10    6 

75    3    6 

6    7    6 

Ghugow  High  School 

— 

9,201    1    6 

— 

250  16    4 

887    6    1 

760  17    9 

1496  19    0 

GlaMov    Hli^    School  foi 

^ 

6,660    6    0 



171  12    2 

888  14    9 

165    1    8 

837  16    0 

- 

2,684    6    8 

— 

74    5    0 

97    0    0 

10    0    0 

60    7    8 

Oreenock  ACMlemy 

- 

8,577  11  10 

— 

112    1    8 

166  12    8 

168  11    2 

216  10    0 

Haddington,  Knox  Institute 

_ 

920  10    0 

— 

91  17    4 

84  19  11 

54  12    4 

78    1    1 

ao 

- 

8,190  18    5 

— 

88    6    0 

218  17    8 

184    4    7 

90    0  10 

n 

Irfine  Boyal  Academy 

— 

1,886  16    0 

— 

84    8   2 

106    6    1 

196  16    0 

46S16  11 

S2 

Kelao  High  School 

- 

1,284  12    9 

— 

42    1    4 

48    4    5 

9(»13    S 

4S    5    4 

28 

Kirkcaldy  High  School 

- 

1,809    0    0 

— 

196    6    9 

248    6    2 

64  15    4 

— 

S4 

Kirkcudbright  Academy     . . 

- 

1,248    0    0 

— 

81  10    7 

86  17    9 

6110    9 

66   0   7 

26 

linlithgow  Academy 

-- 

925  17  11 

7    10 

100    1    8 

138    7111 

17    (    1 

240    4   5 

26 

Montroee  Academy 

— 

2,182  14    6 

- 

191  14    0 

140    2  11 

46    2    3 

196    311 

27 

North  Berwick  High  School 

- 

607  19    8 

226  15  10 

23    6    8 

48    8    7 

16    6    0 

124  13   4 

88 

Pftbley  Grammar  School 

- 

8,608  12    6 

- 

47    9    2 

836  17  11 

68  IS    3 

463    7   6 

29 

Peebles  Hi«^  School 

242    6 

0 

1,077    8    1 

- 

67    6    1 

160  11    2 

56    7    0 

161  16  8 

90 

Perth  Academy      .. 

1,486  10 

2 

4,088    2  10 

— 

271  18  10 

283    5  11 

287  16  10 

208    6  1 

81 

Stfrling  High  School 

1U6  14 

7 

8,197  10    7 

1,188    8    8 

160  18    5 

209    9    8 

608  15    8 

8915  » 

82 

- 

978    2    6 

- 

47  18    5 

25    6    7| 

5    1  10 

-- 

Carried  forward 

W4    5 

8 

81,916  10    8 

6,876  11  11 

8,554  18    9 

5,195  18    4| 

4,869   ft   0 

7,48617  S 

Digitized  by 


Google 


^Ximtinued 
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BALANCE. 

1 

=2 

Product 

ofa 
Bate  of 

ld.lB 

tlie£. 

No. 

1 

P^iS? 

Bent,  Bates, 
Taxes  and 
InBQniioe. 

Expo&Me 
incfdant 

to 
Annual 
Examin- 

Printing, 

Advertifling, 
etc. 

Other 
Expenses. 

TOTAL 
EXPENDI- 
TURE. 

If  In  hand. 

If 
orerdrawn. 

ation. 

1 

— 

^    s.    d. 

£    8.    d. 

£  8.   d. 

£    a.   d. 

£    a.   d. 

£    8.    d. 

£    a.  d. 

£   a.   d. 

8.    d. 

£ 

soeio   0 

16B    7   8 

8    4    6 

88    2    7 

68    7    5 

16,299    8  10} 

— 

607  19  21^ 

14A 

' 

1 

S80     7     2 

161  10  11 

11  17    8 

46  10    8 

178  16    1 

9,805  11    2| 

— 

2,740    4  9j/ 

2,970- 

2 

«•     1    S 

118  19    8 

16    0    8 

20   5    0 

189  18    8 

8,606  16    0 

— 

406  12    6 

18 

825 

8 

^SA7     1     8 

72  17    6 

83    1    0 

44    0    8 

264    1    2 

4,597  19    8 

- 

856  10    5 

9J 

669 

4 

WOO 

88  10    0 

4    2    6 

6  10    7 

12  15  11 

1,811    1  11 

21    7    4 

- 

1  5 

120 

5 

S7  14  U 

42    7  10 

- 

10  15    7 

82    1    2 

1,421    5    0 

— 

145  18    1 

lOJ 

80 

6 

SM    0    0 

76  19  10 

15    9    8 

88  16    9 

80    0    6 

4,940  19  11 

287  11    8 

— 

15 

280 

7 

— 

100    4    6 

8    7    0 

80  12  11 

206    0    6 

2347    0      P 

495  15  10 

- 

10! 

290 

8 

M2    7    6 

22    9    6 

0  10    0 

29    7    0 

124  19    4 

1,877    9    1 

50    9  10 

- 

8ft 

86 

0 

356    12  10 

296    6  10 

1  16    0 

96  15  11 

867    4    2 

8,144  10    0 

— 

— 

101 

11,000 

10 

170  IS    4 

86  11    8 

- 

20  16    0 

24    2    1 

2,176    8    9 

- 

64  18    6 

IS 

186 

11 

8W    0    0 

1S8    2    2 

8    8    0 

0  17    1 

88    2  10 

4.084    2    5 

— 

170  18    8 

27 

484 

12 

UO    0    0 

IS    8  11 

~ 

7  12    9 

12  14    9 

1,726    2  11 

- 

96  14    8 

8 

189 

18 

17  U    4 

14    5    8 

- 

9  18    8 

2    5    6 

918    8  10 

48    6    6 

— 

16i 

188 

14 

14»    0    0 

694    1    6 

18    8    4 

284    7    8 

81    0    6 

18306  17    7 

— 

-        \ 

18,e8lj 

15 

' 

llj 

780    0    0 

206  14    8 

IS    4    8 

68    0    2 

28    9  10 

8,249  18    8 

- 

-        J 

16 

119    0    0 

100    0    0 

5    2    0 

- 

- 

8,006    0    4 

- 

- 

10* 

4,411 

17 

178  12    6 

14S15    6 

- 

66    6  10 

228  10    8 

4340  18    2 

880  14    1 

— 

lOf 

1,800 

18 

57    S    4 

49    1    9 

— 

18    8    7 

45    9    8 

1396    4    0 

179  15    4 

— 

1  8 

65 

19 

»    6    8 

117  14    8 

17    0 

49  14  11 

80  16    4 

8365    5    8 

107  19    0 

— 

183 

828 

20 

240    li    8 

69    9    8 

8  18    0 

60    1    6 

95  12    5 

8,171    5    5 

10    2  10 

— 

10 

115 

21 

54   e   0 

88    5    8 

- 

19  12    5 

86  10    7 

1,664  11    8 

— 

0    6    2 

9iS 

96 

22 

- 

116  16    9 

— 

25    9    2 

67  18    2 

2312  11    4 

276  12  10 

— 

1  1 

866 

23 

64    0    0 

8  14  11 

— 

4  12    6 

48    8    9 

1368  15  10 

— 

— 

7 

75 

24 

179  11  10 

83  11    6 

— 

22    1    0 

259    7    8 

1,018  10    0 

64  11  10 

— 

17i 

118 

25 

222    0    0 

74    8    4 

- 

48  12    2 

121  12    0 

8,172    5    1 

176    8  10 

- 

1  n 

U» 

26 

144  10    0 

2615    5 

- 

6  11    4 

82  16    9 

1348    S    2 

127  19  10 

- 

104 

144 

27 

354    7    0 

198  11    8 

14    2    8 

27  19    8 

76    9    0 

5,191    8    5 

500  12    9 

- 

lift 

1,180 

28 

111    5  10 

SS  11    6 

10    0 

10  16    8 

19    7    2 

1,960    8    S 

- 

279  18  11 

14*? 

m 

29 

4W    0    0 

188  17  10 

12  17    6 

56  14    6 

486  10    1 

7,809  15    7 

- 

1374    4    9 

164 

706 

80 

140  10    8 

77    8    9 

11    7    6 

86  10    8 

281  U    7 

6,906    0    8 

— 

184    2    8 

1<^ 

880 

81 

- 

21  10    9} 

11  10    1 

24    2    7 

61    1    0 

1,174  12  10 

250  15    Q\ 

- 

t 

32 

7^   3    0 

S.475    6    8i 

184    1    8 

1,166  10    8 

8^28    1  10 

186308  0  10 

2,969    8    ek 

6,706    8  11 

- 

t  3e6ff 

K>tnoie  on  page  877. 
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SEGOXDABT 

EDUCATION. 

TABTiK    1- 

Na 

Kami  or  Sohool 

iUndtr  the  Manac^ment 
qfAutkorUisi  other 

B:d>:B3sr 

BaUnoe 
overdrawn). 

SaUriea 

of 
Teachers. 

of  School 
Buildings. 

Booka, 

Apparatus 

and 

Fuel,  Light 

and 
Cleaalng. 

Beplaoe. 

Fnmltiira,     latere 
andXepain         on 
toBuU&iga     Jjoeuu 
and 

Fureitnre. 

83 

Ab«rde«n.  Bobort   Gordon's 
OoUag* 

£   s.   d. 

£   a.   d. 
6,694    8    8 

£    8.    d. 

£    s.   d. 
168  19   64 

£   a.   d 
461    9    8 

£    8.    d. 

110  18    0| 

£.    m.    i 

M 

Amtrather^Wald  Academy. . 

68  10   0 

892  18    6 

- 

43  18    7 

42  11  11 

84    0    8i 

— 

86 

Bolth.Spfer't  School.. 

258    8  10 

1,208    S    6 

- 

86    8    8} 

82  19    2 

64    6    S 

— 

86 

Crieff.  MorriMMi't  Academy  . . 

- 

2.880    2    4 

- 

68  10    7 

48  15  10 

72  12    6 

— 

87 

Cnpar.BeU  Baxter  School   .. 

1          - 

1,664  18    8 

- 

88    6  10 

50  11  11 

82    0    4 

— 

88 

DoUarlmtiiuUon  .. 

•127  19    9 

8.277    4    8 

- 

296    0    2 

106  12    8 

480    S    1 

— 

89 

Duidee  High  School 

4.680  18    81 

6,844  IS    4 

- 

70  18    8 

802    7    6 

115  18    6i 

232     6    1 

40 

EdlDhorgh,  Daniel  Stmrart's 
OoUege  .. 

^ 

4,166  17    4 

74  16    7 

56    7    9 

900    0   6 

264    0    4 

41 

Edinburgh,  Oeoffge  WatKm's 
Boy'BGoUege     .. 

_ 

10.608  18    8 

686    5    6 

97U    4 

819  18    2 

190  11  lO 

_ 

48 

Edinburgh.  George  Wataon's 
Ladiea'CoUege   .. 

. 

7,260    6    9 

8.866    4  11 

182    7    8 

887  18    1 

199  16    9 

,__ 

48 

Edinbnxgh  Ladiea'  College  . . 

- 

8,679  18    0 

- 

128    9    4 

481    6    6 

191    6    8 

— 

44 

Ghtfgoir,  Allan  Glen's  School 

- 

4,127    6    4 

- 

602    0    6 

886  19    2 

178  14    8 

±27     1  U 

46 

Glasgow.  Hatoheeon's  Boyi' 

786    Oil 

2,688  11    8 

_ 

216  16  11 

134    9  10 

196    4    7 

46 

Glaagow.  HntdMKm's  Girls' 
Grammar  School 

^ 

2,982  10    0 

«. 

80BU    9 

129    0    6 

217    1    1 

_ 

47 

Glasgow,  St.  Aloyrins  GoUege 

- 

1,228    0    8 

- 

210  IS    2 

48    6    6 

67    7    9 

86    0    0 

48 

Inverness.  Soyal  Academy  .. 

2,787    0    2 

2,076    0    6 

- 

21  10    2 

88  19    1 

8  19    0 

— 

49 

Nairn.     Boae's    Academical 
InaUtaUoo 

200  18  10 

716    0    0 

468  17    2 

10    6    8 

88    6    S 

17  10  10 

50 

Newton     Stewart,     Douglas 
and  Swart  High  SchooSr. 

276  19    9 

1,440    0    0 

__ 

66    9    2 

84  10  10 

66  18    1 

61 

Perth,  Sharp's  Instltation  .. 

240    7    6i 

1,722  12    8 

- 

86    2    0 

126  16    0 

40  10    4 

- 

62 

St.  Andrews,  Madras  College 

_ 

14»»9    6  10 

- 

82  13    0 

71    9    1 

00  11    7 

— 

68 

Stonehaven,  Hackle  Academy 

1,178    X    0 

- 

82    Oil 

48    7  11 

809  10    9 

— 

64 

Selkirk  High  School 

— 

681    9    4 

— 

87  18  11 

48    8    9 

81    8    8 

60    0.4 

65 

Tain  Royal  Academy 

- 

1,086  15    0 

- 

68    7    7 

26  18    9 

18  15    8 

— 

Total      .. 
Brought  forward  from 
previouK  page 

9,260  14    0 
12,914    6    8 

73,026    6    6 
81,915  10    8 

4,580    8    1 
6,876  11  11 

2.815  18    6 
3,664  18    9 

8,474  11  11 
6,195  13    4i 

3,517  13    8V 
4,859    6    9 

645  17  6 
7.496  178 

Grahd  Total    . . 

22,133  19    8 

164,04116    8 

9,966  15    0 

6,870  12    8 

8.670    6    Si 

7,876  19    6i 

M>4214S| 

'  wn^lS2^^r?w*^V'*  '*'i  ?^*«"»«n<^  of  Accounts  included  £819  19*.  lOd.  of  grant  for  1901-02  under  the  Minute  <rf 
A.pnl.  1899.  earmarked  for  certain  purposes. 


TJ-ItE- 

BALANCE. 

H 

ment 
oan. 

Sxpenses 

Rent.  Kates,    incident 

Taxes  and    to  Annn&l 

Insurancse.     Rir«.<in1nA. 

Printliig. 

AdrertSISg, 
etc. 

Other 
Expenses. 

TOTAL 

EXPENDI- 

TURK 

If  in  hand. 

If 

overdrawn. 

Product 
of  a 

Bate  of 
Id.  in 
the£. 

No. 

tion. 

5.    d.     1       A     •,    d.j 

i&    s.   d. 

£    ■.  d. 

&     B.   d. 

£    8.    d. 

£  s.   d. 

£    8.   d. 

8.    d. 

£ 

—                184  17  10 

10  19  11 

88  12   7i 

1078  12  11 

7.648  11    0| 

— 

— 

— 

— 

33 

-                 88     I     S»i           — 

16  18    7i 

228    4    4} 

1.465    4    6 

- 

24    8    4 

- 

- 

84 

—                   8    7     6            — 

44    7    8| 

296  18    2 

1,978  17    2 

127  10    2 

- 

- 

- 

35 

—               168     1  10        8  17    e 

616    0 

209  14    8 

2.877  10    2 

809    8    8 

- 

- 

- 

86 

—                 82     0    8 

16    8    0 

9  12    7 

121    7    1 

1,964  16    1 

92  11    2 

- 

- 

- 

37 

—              140  16    0 

16  16    0 

64    6    4 

448  18    9 

4,962  15    6 

- 

593  19    6 

- 

- 

88 

- 

188    6    0 

— 

109  18  10 

497    6    1 

11.991  16    8 

- 

4,141  18    8i 

- 

- 

89 

- 

TW  16    2 

- 

820    7    6 

1.282  18  10 

7,1M    6  11 

^  - 

- 

- 

- 

40 

- 

1,888  18    6 

- 

216  16    1 

2.849    1    7 

16.205  10    6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

41 

- 

1.210  12    1 

6  10    0 

288    6    8 

2,157    9    9 

14.869    6    2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

42 

— 

1.884    2    8 

11  10    4 

176  14    9 

2.868    6  11 

18.808  12    8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

48 

851    7    1 

67  19    2 

19  14    4 

98    2  10 

888    9    0 

6.868    2    6 

64    8   4 

- 

- 

- 

44 

- 

129  14    4 

24    8    7 

68    7    8 

1,179  11    0 

6.868    5    1 

- 

764  10    1 

- 

- 

46 

- 

198  16    1 

19  16    8 

68    7  11 

872  16    6 

4.781    0    6 

8,188    6    7 

- 

- 

— 

46 

- 

144    4    0 

10    0 

6  14    0 

84    8    1 

1.761  14    2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

47 

1 

184  11    8 

7    14 

U  16    6 

278  14    6 

5.404  12  11 

- 

2,792    0    8 

- 

- 

48 

91  16  10 

6  14    2 

- 

14    4    1 

46  14  11 

1.688    8    9 

— 

27116    0 

- 

- 

49 

- 

74  18  11 

— 

66    6    2 

106    2    4 

2.168  10    8 

— 

280    6    6 

- 

- 

60 

- 

48    6    0 

16    6    8 

26  17    4 

182  10    S 

2.439    7    8i 

- 

212  12    4i 

- 

— 

51 

- 

78    6    11 

11    6    8 

21  10    2 

274  18    1 

2.626    0    li 

w- 

184    6  10^ 

- 

- 

52 

37  19U 

88  14  11 

- 

2  10    0 

820    8    S 

2.487  18    7 

661    0    7 

- 

- 

63 

M  e  8 

619    2 

— 

— 

^6    2    8i 

800  18    li 

tl76  11    6 

•-^ 

- 

- 

64 

ll«4 

- 

14    6    6 

- 

21    6    1 

68    1    0 

1.282  10    2 

600  19  11 

- 

- 

- 

55 

10  e 

6.9S6  10    0 

166    8    2 

1706  11    U 

16.256  10    8 

122.84814  6 

6.004  14  10 

9,906  18    01 

- 

— 

7^ 
M7»J 

8  0 

8.476    6    8i 

184    1    8 

1.166  10    8 

8.628    1  10 

186,508  0  10 

2.960    8    61 

6.706    2  11 

- 

- 

V 

13  6 

10.490  16  8} 

349    0  10 

2,878    1    9i 

18,784  12    6 

268.86116   4 

7,978  18    ii 

16,911  15  Hi 

— 

— 

DL93. 
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SECONDARY   EDUCATION. 


TABLE  IL 


SECONDARY   SCHOOLS. 


Partioulara  of  the  Orants  paid  (or  promiaed)  under  paragraph  3  of  the 
Minute  of  27th  April,  1899,  in  respect  of  the  year  1904-1905. 


Bohooli  arranged  under  Countlea. 


Amount  of  Onat 
nnder 
Mlniite  of  S7th  April. 


1904-1906. 


Abkrdbbn— 

Aberdeen,  Girls' High  School  • 

,,         Grammar  School     .... 
„        Rubert  Gordon's  College 

AYR— 

Ayr  Academy 

Beith,  Spier's  School 

Irrine  Koyal  Academy 

Berwick— 

Dune,  Berwicluhire  High  School   • 

Clackmannan— 

Dollar  lastltatloa 

DUMFRIKft— 

Dnmfriee  Academy  .... 

Bdinbvroh— 

Bdlnbnrgh  Dan.  Stewart's  College 
,,  Q90,  Wateon's  Boys'  College 

„  Geo.  Wateon's  Ladles'  College    • 

Ladies' CoUege.     .       .       .       ■ 
Royal  High  »rhool       .      .       • 

Elgin— 

Blgin  Academy        •       .       •       .  • 

FIFB— 

Anstnither,  Waid  Academy   .... 
Cupar,  Bell  Baxter  School 
DcuCetmline  High  School 
Kirkcaldy  High  School    • 
St.  Andrew's,  Madras  College 

FORPABr- 

Arbroath  High  School     ... 

Brechin  High  School 

Dundee  HIih  School  -  .  • 

Forfar  Academy 

Montroee  Academy 

Haddington— 

Haddington.  Knox  Institute  • 
North^rwlck  High  School    .... 

INTBRNRSS— 

Inyemeis  Boyal  Academy      .... 

KiNCABDINlt- 

Btonebaren,  Mackie  Academy 

Kirkcudbright— 

Kiikcudbright  Academy 

Lanark^ 

Glasgow rAUan  Glen's  School  • 

„       High  School 

.,  High  School  for  Girls  .  -  • 
„  Hutchesons'  Boys'  Grammar  School 
„  Hutchesons'  Girls'  Grammar  School 
„       St.  Aloyiins'  College .... 

GoyanHIUhead  School    .       .       .       .       . 

Hamilton  Academy 


780 
TfiO 
760 


ttO 
860 
750 


SSO 
750 
760 


600 
750 
760 
760 

eoo 


000 


360 
860 
700 
6M) 
40U 


760 
660 
760 
6«) 
750 


400 
860 


500 
4(10 
850 


7r,0 
760 
600 
660 
050 
360 
760 
760 
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Schools  armngeU  under  Countiefl. 

Amount  of  Grant 

under 

Minute  of  27th  April,  18Q». 

1904-1906. 

LcrUTHOow— 

Unlittigow  Academy                      

KAUtM— 

PeeblMBuigh  and  Gouty  High  School      .       .       - 

CkUander,  McUran  High  School 

Crieff.  MoRim'sAcadSiqr 

PwchAoadeny         .       / 

Perth,  Sharp's  Insatotion 

Benpuew— 

Oreenock  Academy 

R<MS- 

Ikia  Boyal  Academy 

Roxburgh— 

Kelso  High  School 

SRLKIAK' 

OahMbiels  Academy 

Stiruno— 

JpUkiTk  Hifli  School        ■...••• 
Sttrling  High  School 

Stiaaraer  High  School 

660 

860 

400 

860 
460 
750 
40U 

060 
760 

400. 

860 

860 
860 

760 

760 

460 
860 

Total 

81,100 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  Secondary  Schools,  the  following  Schools, 
not  in  receipt  of  Qrants,  have  been  inspected  by  the  Department  during  uie  Session 
1004-05»  An  asterisk  against  the  name  of  a  School,  signifies  that  that  School  did 
not  preeent  candidates  at  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination. 


Aberdeen,  Queen's  Gate  School. 

Ayr,  Newnham  House  SohooL 

Blairs  College. 

Bothwell,  Sfanwood  CouTent  School. 

Brougtity  Ferry,  Gartlands  School. 

Broughty  ferry,  St  Margaret's  School 

*l>uinf  ries,  Aberdonr  House  School. 

Dundee,  Lawside  St.  JosM»h's  Convent  School. 

Itandee,  Seymour  Lodge  Girls'  School. 

Edinburgh  Academy. 

Bdhibnrgh,  Vettes  College. 

Sdinbuiih,  George  Heriot's  Hospital  School. 

Edinburgh  Institution. 

Edinburgh,  Merchiston  Castle  RchooL 

Edinburgh,  Rosebery  House  School. 

Edinburgh,  St.  Elizabeth's  School. 

Edinburgh,  St.  George's  High  tjchool  for  Girk. 

Edinburgh,  St.  Margaret's  Ladies'  College. 

(Branches  at  Newington  and  Moniingside). 
Edinburgh,  The  MinisteM'  Daughters'  College, 
^yalklrk  Selma  House  SchooL 
Glasgow  Acadenur. 
'  GhMgow,  Kelrinslde  Acadelny. 
Ghtsgow  Fluk  Girls'  SchooL 


*GhMgow,  Rosslyn  Terrace  School. 

•Oovaa.  Hillhead,  Laursl  Bank  School  for  Girls. 

Greenock,  Clyde  SchooL 

Greenock,  Collegiate  SchooL 

Greenock  High  School  for  Girls. 

Hawick,  Teviot  Grove  Aosdeuiy. 

Helensburgh,  Larch&eld  School. 

Helensburgh,  St.  Bride's  School. 

Inverness  Colle;<e. 

Invemesi,  St.  Margaret's  College. 

Kilmacolm,St  CoTumba's  SchooL 

•Kirkcaldy  Southbaiik  SchooL 

«Loretto  SchooL 

Melrose,  St.  Mary's  SchooL 

Newport-on-Tay,  St.  Fillan's  School. 

•North  Berwick,  Dnnardarigh  SchooL 

"^Polniont,  St.  Margaret's  School. 

Portobello,  Brunstane  School  for  GIris. 

St.  Andrews,  aif  ton  Bank  SchooL 

*St.  Andrews,  St.  Leonard's  SchooL 

•SUrliug,  St  Hilda's  School. 

Tayport,  Victoria  College  (Including  a  branch 

School  at  Constitution  Bead). 
*Turrifl  Westwood  SchooL 


Preparatory  Schools. 


^Broughty  Ferry,  Seafleld  House  School. 
•Cramond,  Cazgilfleld  School. 
•MoOSt,  St.  Niaian'a  School. 
•Motfat,  Warriston  School. 


*  North  Berwick,  The  Abbey  School 
*St.  Andrews,  St.  Katharine's  School. 
*St.  Andrews,  St.  Salvator's  SchooL 
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SEOONHAAir  £]»UCATION. 
TABLE  III. 


I  Sboondart  Schools. 

Particulars  of  Grants  for  Science  and  Art  Instruction  paid  under  tbe 
Minute  of  30th  May,  1903,  in  respect  of  the  year  1903-1904. 


Number 

GRANT 

FOR 

TOTAL 

A 

B 

C 

D 

NAICE   OF 

of 
Students 

Cookery. 
Laundry- 

AMOUNT 

SCHOOL. 

re- 
cognised 
for 
Gnml 

Physical 

and 
Natural 
Science. 

£    s.    d. 
1»    6.8 

Drawing. 

Practioal 
Geometry 

and 
Sdncatiooal 
Handwork. 

Woik.Dre»- 

maklfig,  or 

other  Forms 

of  Practical 

Economy 

PAID. 

Aberdeen  QirlB' 

High  School 

106 

£    s.     d. 
25  14    7 

£    s.    d. 

£    s.    d. 
18  18  10 

£     s.    d. 

164  18    8 

Aberdeen  GnmniAr 

School 

118 

288  19    6 

48    5    6 

42  19   0 

_ 

880    4    0 

Aberdeen  Bobert  Gor- 
don's College.. 

477 

1,797  18    4 

218    1    1 

428    6.   2 

.- 

£.439    5    7 

Anstruther  Wald 

Academy 

63 

46  16    0 

28  15    1 

.    — 

— 

69  11    1 

Arbmath  High  School 

168 

188  17    6 

81  18    4 

27    8    8 

40  15    6 

SBB15    0 

Brechin  High  School 

81 

118    6    8 

57  11  10 

- 

- 

170  18    1 

Callander  McLaren 

High  School 

4S 

65    0    9 

19    4    1 

— 

— 

St    4  10 

Dollar  InftUtution     .. 

160 

214    9    0 

76    9    9 

49  13    2 

- 

8S9  11  11 

Dnmf  riei  Academy    . . 

80 

195  16    8 

40    8    4 

14    4    0 

— 

260    3    7 

Dumfries    Mount    St. 
Michael's  College    .. 

26 

82    7    9 

18  12    1 

17  16    8 

— 

68  16    6 

Domfries  St.  JoMph's 
College 

40 

81    1    8 

17    0  10 

24    1    6 

— 

72    3    7 

Dundee  High  School  . . 

174 

890    4    8 

88    0    0 

74  17  10 

59  15    2 

607  17    8 

Dunfermline  High 

School 

181 

489    0    6 

52    6    1 

• 
no  19   2 

50    4    4 

702    9    1 

Duns,    The     Berwick- 
shire High  School    .. 

82 

70  17    7 

81    7    6 

17    6    2 

7  19    2 

127  10    5 

Edinburgh,        George 
Watson's  Boys'  Col- 
leg 

149 

204  15    6 

41  19    3 

_ 

_ 

246  14    9 

Watson's  Ladies'  Col- 
lege       

67 

68  15    0 

SO    4  10 

_ 

96  19  10 

Edinbuigh  Ladies' 

College 

98 

114    0    0 

22  14    8 



— 

186  14    3 

Edinburgh,  Koyal  High 
School 

80 

64    8    9 

14  10    9 

2  19    8 



,'  '    81  14    2 

Elgin  Academy 

^ 

79    6    9 

23  18    0 

8  17    8 

- 

112  :2    6 

Falkiric  High  School  .. 

188 

198    9    8 

80  12    8 

45    4    8 

49  12    7 

873  18    9 

Forfar  Academy 

145 

153  19    0 

70    6  10 

33    9    4 

86  18    4 

294  13    6 

Glasgow,  Allen  Gleu't 
School 

471 

1,872  12    1 

195  18    4 

672    8    0 

i_ 

2,740  14    2 

Glasgow  High  School.. 

42 

79    2    9 

— 

— 

- 

79    2    9 

Glasgow,  St.   Aloysluj 

64 

78  12    6 

26  13    6 

__ 

_ 

105    6    0 

"Govan  Hillhead  School 

88 

91    9    7 

— 

— 

-—  • 

91    9    7 

*  The  grant  to  Govan  Hillhead  School  is  in  respect  of  the  higher  department  which  li  not  ta  reeeipt  ol 

granU  under  the  Code.  f^  r\r\n\o 
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NAME  OF 

SCHOOL. 

1 

Nomber 

of 
StodenU 

copied 

Grant 

.  OXANX  FQH 

TOTAL 

AMOUNT 

PAID. 

A 

Fhyiical 

and 
Natural 

B 
Drawiug. 

C 

PTMStical 
Geometry 

and 

Handwork. 

D 
Cookery, 
lAundry- 

making,or 
other  Forma 
of  Practical 
Hooaehold 
Boonomy. 

£    ■.   d. 

£    a.  d. 

£    i.   d. 

£    a.  d. 

A    B.    d. 

OrMnoek  Aoideniy   .. 

160 

S27  16    S 

70   4    1 

- 

— 

803  19    4 

Hadlii«t€a  Kbos 

iBrtifeQte 

62 

00  19    0 

28  14  10 



20  18    8 

106  12    4 

HMnnton  Aeadflmy  .. 

IW 

025  19    S 

92  10   8 

20  16-8 

47  11    2 

486  16    4 

Hftwick  Terlot  Grore 
Aadamar       ••       .. 

48 

46    7    0 

15    4    4 

— 

— 

60  11    4 

loTtnieH  Royal 

Acadomj 

68 

101  14    0 

20    0    6 

22    8    6 

_ 

143  18    6 

Irvine  K<«yml  Academy 

180 

221    6    0 

98  11    7 

46    7    8 

128    4    8 

499  10    6 

KelM  HJg)i  School    .. 

11 

7    7    8 

— 

- 

- 

7    7    3 

Kirkcaldy  Hi|^  Sohool 

166 

181  14    8 

86    0    8 

— 

- 

267  14  11 

KiriEcadtelfl^t 

Academy 

48 

86  13    0 

18    8    7 





103  17    4 

UnUthcov  Academy.. 

106 

00  13    0 

48  10  10 

— 

4    6    8 

117    9    6 

Mooiroee  Academy   .. 

160 

867  IS    0 

81  17    4 

86    7    9 

21  10    8 

546    8    9 

Nairn  Roae's  Academi* 
cal  lulltatlon 

SO 

28    0    8 

6  10    7 

.^ 



84  10  10 

Hcwton8towart 

le 

43  18    8 

9    8    7 

_ 

_ 

68    6  10 

Newton  Stewart 
Iwait    High  Bebool 
(B«ya)  ..       «        .. 

40 

136  17    0 

16    4    0 

87  19  10 

189    1    7 

Nortli    Berwick    High 
Bebool 

47 

00  16    0 

16  14  10 

10    2    4 

10    7    4 

104    0    3 

Paialey  Grammar 
achool  and  Wm.  B. 
Barbour  Academy  .. 

162 

800    8    4 

00  16    8 

61    7  10 

88    6    0 

460  17    8 

Peeblea      Bnrdi    and 
Comity  Hlgb  Sdiool 

00 

108    9    9 

26  16    8 

24    2    8 

80    8    2 

173  16  10 

Ptrih  Academy 

no 

696    2    0 

182    2    9 

98    7    0 

68  16  10 

929    8    7 

Fnik,  Sbariyto 

InBtitntion 

160 

888    0    0 

82    1    7 

167  18    9 

48  17    8 

626  18    0 

St  Andrew!,   Madru 
College 

09 

89    1    9 

29  16    4 

— 

5  16  10 

184  14  11 

Selkirk  High  School.. 

tl 

28    7    8 

- 

-■ 

- 

23    7    8 

Stlriing    High    School 

297 

338    1    8 

106  18    2 

14    7    8 

19    6    8 

668  IS    9 

SUnehatan  Hackle 

Academy 

05 

88  19    0 

S3    8    4 

20  15    4 

88    6  10 

181    9    6 

Stranraer  High  School 

47 

66  14    9 

- 

- 

- 

66  14    0 

Tain   Hoyal  Academy 

07 

106  10    9 

86  12    6 

42    9    6 

8    4    6 

193  17    3 

TotaU   ..       .. 

6,006 

10,940  16    4 

2,642    4    1 

2,228  17  11 

786    6    6 

16,442    3    9 
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Tabd 

Ktatbmbiit  for  Um  yftar  IM^IMM,  showing  the  Number  of  Pupikoi  vArbns  ages  on  the 

the  Reeondary  Sch^ls  in  Scotland  cUiming  Or>nt 


Na 


NAXa  or  80HOOL. 
{Under  the  MmmgtmmU  ^Bckool 


Under  IS 
Y« 


inteK 


OP  Papiu  OR  nn  Sohooi.  Rou 


Batwettn  12 
udU. 


Between  IS 
nndl4. 


Between  14 
endU. 


lift. 


1 
2 
S 

4 

b 

6 

7 
8 
0 

10 
11 

12 
13 

14 
15 

la 

17 
18 

19 
20 

21 

22 
2S 
24 

S« 
26 
27 
2fc 
29 
80 
31 
82 


Aberdeen,  OlrV  Hlgli  School 


ArlMPoethHJgliSeliool 
AyrAcndemy         

Brechin  High  Sohool 

GelUnder,  McUren  High  School 

DunfHet  Aoedeaqr 

Danfennline  High  School 
Dnns,  Berwiclahire  High  School 

Kdlnoorgh  Bojal  High  School    .. 
Elgin  Acadein  J       

FftlUrk  High  School 

Forfer  Aoedemy 

OalediieliAoedeaqr 
Glaigow  High  School 
Gla^ow  High  School  for  OirlB   .. 
Gormn,  HiUheed  School 

Greenock  Academy 

Haddington,  Knox  Inttitote 
Hamilton  Academy 

iTTine  Hoyal  Academy     .. 

Keleo  High  School 

Kirkcaldy  High  School     .. 
Kirkcudbright  Academy  .. 

Linlithgow  Academy 
11  ctttroe  Academy 
North  Berwick  High  Sshool 
Faialey  Grammar  School  .. 
Peebles  High  School 

Perth  Academy      

Stirling  High  School 
Stranraer  High  School 
Total 


188 
16 
06 


139 

16 
11 

48 


17 


166 
188 


llfl 


12C 


178 


182 


187 

28 


16 
201 
182 

270 

44 
19 

IOC 

87 


81 
90 
18 

8 

6 

18 
14 
8 

M 

6 

2 
6 

8 
104 

1 
28 

8 

18 

10 


87]    87 
81 

lOi    8G 
8     21 


8     14       8 


7     21 


66 

6     ID 

1 

1 

8 

104 

64     64 

2 

28     6C 

6 

18 

8 

4 
IC 


25     80 
9     16 


112 


88 


1361 


56 

26     17 


177 


65 
Ih 
69  152 
6  11 
22     4G 


924  2186   478  808  780 


16     8fi 


48     28     7fl 


16 


M 


1 
6 
87 

8 

4 

80 
81 
7 

68 
17 

80 
87 

1* 
185 

22 
85 

6 
25 

17 

10 
16 

15 


1       S 


22 


71 

60 
47 

111 

7 

60 
51 
16 

6E 
« 

81 
it 

IS 
186 
99 
41 
61 

17 
51 

27 

18 


64 

88 
82 

18 

8 

40 
40 
12 

60 
16 

25 
.81 

16 
180 

25 
87 


112 
•60 
29 


9 
82     88 


84 

188 
112 


84 
87 

7 

4 

87 
84 
15 

66 

16 

9 
M 

U 

116 

41 

81 


6     18 
22     51 


16     18 


9     28 


28     17 

8 
26 

6 
45 
85 

5 


87 


18 


58 


766  667 


12  16 

80  27 

10  18 

80  86 

15  12 

56  40 
50 

10  U 


13SI   965   747 


27 


38     8t 


21       7     10 


1718   'i82 


60 

47 
70 

82 

6 

81 


18     SB 


18 

85 
14 

6 

124 

47 
22 
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l_ 

SelMM^  Roll,  the  Average  Attendance 
UMler  pemeraph  3  of  the  Minute  of  27th 

of  Papilfl,  and  the  number  of  Teachers  employed 
April,  1899. 

in 

•       iflDCi 

4MB 

0V1 

KB  SOHOOL  TIAB. 

Number  of 
Scholars  in  actual 
aTenwe  attend- 
ance throughout 

Uiuyear. 
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Table  Y 
FUXD  flgUblUhed  under  {Mragimph  6  of  the  MiauU  of  27th  April  1^80. 

~    .      £     &    d. 
Ptkyment  Into  Fnnd  for  the  year  18991900  7,659  16 


1900-1901 
1901  1902 
1902-1903 
1903-1904 
1904-1906 


9,346  19 
9,837  15 
7,438  2 
4,539  16 


Total 


2,689  11  U 
£41^11    0    2 


5,000 
1,500 


5,000 

1,500 

650 

1,500 

3^800 

250 

500 
1,000 
1.000 


0    0 
0    0 


327    0  10 

£22,027    0  10 
£19,483  19    4 


The  foUowinff  Grants  have  been  made  from  the  Fund :— 

1901.  £     s.    d. 

Glasgow  and   West  of  Scotland  Technical 

College 

Glasftow  School  of  Art 

1904. 
Glasgow   and   West   of   Scotland   Technical 

Colleee  (Second  Grant)    - 
Glasgow  AUiensnm 
Leith  Nautical  College  • 
Edinboigh  and  East  of  Scothuid  Coll^;e  of 

Agricnltore 
The  West  of  Scotland  Agricultural  College 
Edinboxvh  Heriot  WaU  College 
1905. 
.    F^ley  Technical  School 

West  of  Scotland  Agricultural  College 
Paisley  Technieal  School 
Edinburgh  and  East  of  Scotland  College  of 
Agriculture  •  .  • 

Total 
Balance  standing  to  the  credt>  of  the  Fund 

Table  VI. 
Synopsis  of  the  Schemes  of  Buboh  and  Commr  Comhittees  as  approved 
by  the  Scotch  Education  Depastmsnt.  for  the  distribution  of  the 
suins^  available  under  the  Minute  of  lOtn  June,  1897,  as  amended  by 
the  Minute  of  30th  April,  1900,  for  Secondary  Education  in  their 
respective  districts  for  the  year  ended  31st  Mardi  1905,  and  of  any 
sums  entrusted  to  the  Ck>M]ciTTEES  by  Local  Authobitibs  for 
purposes  of  Technical  Education. 

Aberdeen  (Buroh). 
Grant  for  year  ended  31«e  March  1905  »  1,830/.  8«.  4d. 
Scheme  approved  on  0th  February,  1903 
Allocation  of  grant  :— 

I.  Payment  of  three-fourths  of  a  certified  deficiency  as  shewn  by  the 
School  Accounts,  but  not  exceeding  the  following  amounts  :— 

Aberdeen  Qrammar  School      -       \  Aberdeen  600  0  0 

„        Girls' High  School   -        \  School  600  0  0 

„        Central  Public  School      J   Board.  75  0  0 

„        Robert  Gordon's  College        -       -  500  0  0 

,         Practising  Church  School      •        -  tl50  0  0 

„        United  Free  Church  School  -       -  75  0  0 


2.  Expenses  of  Committee,  kA. 


£1,800    0    0 

£     «.    d, 

60  15     8 


*  In  some  cases,  where  Committees  have  a  balance  in  hand  from  the  previous 
year,  the  sums  allocated  under  their  schemes  may  exceed  in  anionnc  tne  grant 
|Myable  to  them  in  respect  of  the  vear  ended  Slat  March  1905. 

t  This  amount  has  been  specially  sanctioned  under  narpcraph  10  {h\  of  th« 
Minute  of  10th  June,  1897.  t—        i-  m 
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Abkbbebn  (Gountt). 
Grcmt  for  year  ended  Ziet  March  1906  «  1,902/.  17«.  Orf. 
CtnUribvtume  hy  local  authorities  ^  913/.  17«.  9d, 
Scheme  approved  on  20th  December  1901. 
AUoeation  of  grant  .•*— 

I.  To  secondary  departments,  viz. :—  £    s.    d. 

A  grant  of  100/.  each  to  Fraserburgh  Academy,  Huntly 
Gordon  School,  and  Peterhead  Academy  on  the 
fulfilment  of  certain  conditions  ....  aoo    0    0 

n.  To  Schools  in  the  Countj  having  Higher  Departments, 
a  proportion  not  ezceedmg  two-thiros  of  the  deficit  on 
the  working  of  the  Departments,  apart  from  Rates  and 
Endowments  900    0    0 

III.  The  sum  of  200/.  to  Teachers  of  Schools  not  otherwise 
receiving  aid  under  this  Scheme  at  the  rate  of  3/.  per 
head  on  account  of  pupils  who,  having  qualified  for 
one  of  the  Committee  s  Bursaries,  for  a  University 
Bursary,  or  for  Leaving  Certificates  (other  than  Lower 
Arithmetic)  pass  into  and  remain  for  one  or  more  years 
in  an  approved  Secondary  School  or  Department        -      200    0    0 

lY.  For  Bursaries  open  to  pupils  of  all  Schools  in  the 
County  save  those  mentioned  under  Head  I. 

(a)  32  of  the  value  of  4/.  for  the  first  year,  and  6/.  for  the 
second,  distributed  equally  over  the  eight  districts  of 
the  County.  Open  to  pupils  of  not  more  than  14 
years  of  age,  the  subjects  of  examination  being  those 
for  the  examination  under  Article  29  of  the  Scotch 
Code,  and  tenable  for  two  years  at  a  School  approved 
by  the  Committee.   . 

(b)  10«of  the  value  of  K>/.  for  the  first  year,  and  20/.  for 
the  fiecond.  Oj^n  to  pupils  Of  not  more  than  16  years  of 
affe,-  the^  subjects  of  examination  beins  English 
Mathematics,  Science,  Latin,  Greek,  French  and  Ger- 
man— not  more  than  four  subjects  to  be  taken,  of 
which  English  must  be  one.  Tenable  for  2  years  at 
a  Secondary  Department  or  School  approved  by  the 
Coqunittee,  and  may  be  prolonged  for  an  additional 
year  in  r^pect  of  pot  more  than  three  pupils  in  any 
one  year. 

(c)  Special  Bursaries— not  more  than  three  in  any  one 
year— may  be  given  to  Candidates  from  Elementary 
Schools  who  distinguish  themselves  at  the  University 
Competition  for  Bursaries   -        -       -       -       -       -      660    0    0 

V.  Expenses  of  Committee 150    0    0 

Grants  for  technical  education  i-r-  £ 

I.  Local  technical  classes 800 

IL  Department   of   Agriculture    in    the    University    of 

Aberdeen 200 

III.  Subjects  for  women 350 

IV.  Fishery 200 

V.  Training  of  teachers 300 

VI.  Special  instruction  and  contingencies    -        -        -       .  450 
VII.  Bursaries.      ....               -       -       -       -  260 

VIIL  Expenses 250 
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Abotll  Oouhtt. 
Grant  for  year  ended  ZUt  March  1905  «  d88/.  lOs.  lOd. 
Scheme  approved  on  7ih  December  1904. 
Allocation  of  grant : —  £    «.    d. 

1.  Expenses  of  Committee 4000 

'  2.  One  Bunary  of  £15  for  each  of  the  seven  Districts  of 
the  Cotmty,  tenable  for  two  (or  three)  years  and  onen  to 
pupils  under  14  years  of  age,  attending  schools  not 
participating  in  the  Committee's  Grants        ... 

3.  Grants,  subject  to  a  maximum  of  £250,  to  Campbeltown 
Grammar  School,  Dunoon  Grammar  School  and  Oban 
High  School  in  proiK>rtion  to,  but  not  exceedingthree- 
fourths  of,  the  deficit  on  the  working  of  the  Higher 
Departments 60000 

4.  Grants  to  certain  selected  Schools,  in  proportion  to,  but 
not  exceeding  three-fourths  of,  the  deficit  incurred  in 
giving  advanced  instruction  in  secondary  snl^ects  to 
selected  pupils  who  have  passed  the  Qualifying  Examin- 
ation (Article  89  of  the  Scotch  Code)  ....         900    0    0 

Ayb  Comrrr. 

Grant  for  year  ended  9Ut  March  1905  «  2,891^  Z$,  4d 
ContrtlnUums  by  local  aiUhorittes  =  2,580/.  18<.  lid. 
Scheme  approved  on  20th  August  1904. 

Allocation  of  Grant: — 

1.  Payment  of  Fees  of  pupils  awarded  Free  Places  in  the  following  Schools  * 

£ 

Kumbw  of  Free  Placet.    Sstlniated  AnKyuit. 

Ayr  Academy-        -       -       -       40       .       .    440 
Kilmarnock  Academy 
Irvine  Bo^  Academy    • 
Beith,  Spier's  School 
Ardrossan  Academy 

2.  Payment  of  three-fourths  of  a  certified  deficiency,  but  not  exceeding 
t  he  following  sums  : — 

£ 

Ayr  Academy -75 

Kilmarnock  Academy 425 

Irvine  Royal  Academy      .       *       •       -       -    247 

Ardrossan  Academy 167 

Beith,  Spier's  School—Payment  of  the  whole  of 
the  deficiency,  up  to  but  not  exceeding  •       *      62 

3.  Payment  of  three-fourths  of  a  certified  deficiency,  but  not  exceeding 
the  following  sums  :— 

£ 

Largs  Public  School  .-.-•-  60 

Beitn  Academy 103 

Dairy  Public  School 43 

Old  Cumnock  Public  School      -        -        -        -  129 

Maybole  Public  School 129 

Girvan  Public  School 129 

Ballantrae  Public  School 26 

4.  Bursaries  of  10/.  or  5/.,  tenable  for  four  years,  at  the  following 
schools : — 

M umber  of  Bnnutos. 


40  -  «  90 

32  «*  •  192 

8  -  ♦  50 

16  -  -  35 


Ayr  Academy 
Kilmarnock  Academv  ■ 
Irvine  Royal  Academy 
Beith,  Spier's  School    - 
Ardrossan  Academy 


Minlmw 

D. 

MiKiraiiiii. 

12 

. 

24 

12 

. 

24 

8 

- 

16 

4 

. 

8 

4 

D 
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5.  BarsarieB  of  from  9L  10s.  to  10^.,  tenable  for  one' or  more  years;  for 

county  scholars  attending  schools  under  Head  8,  viz. :— 20^.  allowed 
tor  Bursaries  at  each  scnool=l40^ 

6.  Sum  set  aside  for  assistance  .of  scholars  attending  Fee-     £    $.  d. 

paying  schools -100    00 

7.  Expenses  of  Committee  100    0    0 

8.  AUooation  of  grant  for  technical  instructton  :— 

(1)  (a)  Payment  of   one-fourth  of  a  certified  deficiency  on 

Ardrossan  Higher  Grade  Science  School,  but  not 

exceeding -        -  125    0    0 

(6)  Payment  of  one-eighth  of  a  certified  deficiency  on 
Girvan  Higher  Grade  Commercial  School,  but  not 
exceeding 6000 

(2)  Agricultural  Education :—  £      $.   dL 

(a)  The  West  of  Scotland  Agricultural 

College 650    0    0 

(5)  Bursaries  tenable  at  Farmers' Classes  -  90  0  0 
(c)  Bursaries  tenable  at  the  Dairy  School  -  20  0  0 
(a)  Bursaries  tenable  at  Foresters'  Classes    10    0    0 

7  610    0    0 

(3)  Continuation  Classes. 

(a)  Grants  equal  to  one-half  of  the  sum  contributed  locall;r 

towards  Technical  Education  by  the  Town  Council 
to  Burgh  School  Boards  in  aid  of  Schemes  of 
Technical  Instruclion  as  outlined  in  Divisions  II. 
and  III.  of  the  Continuation  Class  Code       -       -  000    0    0 

(b)  Grant  to  Parish  School  Boards  or  Local  Committees 

in  aid  of  approved  Schemes  of  Technical  Instruc- 
tion          30000 

(c)  Towards  Salaries  of  County  Lecturers  and  Assistants  200    0    0 

(4)  Special  Classes. 

(a)  Training  of  Teachers  (Art.  91  (d)  of  Scotch  Code)      -  100    0    0 

(b)  Short  Courses  of  Lectures  and  Demonstrations  not 
*   suitable  for  registration  under  the  Continuation 

Class  Code 60    0    0 

(6)  Grants   towards   equipment  of   Technical  Schools  and 

Classes 6000 

(6^  Railwav  fares  of  Students  at  Technical  Classes        •       -  200    0    0 

(7)  Prizes  for  original  work  and  design 6000 

(8)  (a)  100  Junior  Scholarships  (Art.   79  (a)  Continuation 

Class  Code)  of  1/.  to  At.  (which  may  be  increased  to 
21.  to  Sl^  open  to  pupils  in  rural  custricts     -       -  260    0    0 
(b)  2  Senior  Scholarahips  ^Art  79  (b)  of  Continuation 
Class  Code)  of  26/.  (wnich  may  be  increased  to  60/.) 
tenable  for  three  years  *--.--  150    0    0 

(9)  Expenses  of  organisation,  etc  • 350    0    0 


Banfv  County. 
Grant  for  year  ended  2lst  March  1906«866/.  bs,  9ii. 
CotUributtons  by  local  authorities  ==b4l.  4«.  lid. 
Secondary  Scheme  approved  on  24th  January  1905. 
Technical  Scheme  approved  on  Ist  December,  1904. 

A  Uocation  of  grant  .'^— 

1.  (a)  Grants  to  Higher  Grade  Public  Schools  ;— 
Aberlour  Public  School  -        -       - 
Banff  Academy  Public  School 
Buckie  Public  School      -       -       • 
Fordyce  Academy  Public  School     - 
Keith  Public  School 
Mortlach  Public  School  - 


£ 

«. 

d. 

70 

0 

0 

•no 

0 

0 

95 

0 

0 

•205 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

70 

0 

0 



*  Theae  payments  have  been  specially  sanctioned  under  paragraph  10  (6)  of 
the  Minute  of  10th  Jane,  1897.  r^  i 
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£    •.    d. 
(6)  Grants  of  amounts  ranging  from  £10  to  £50  to  11  other 

Public  Sofaools 210    0    O 

N  B.— All  grants  are  subject  to  the  condition  that  they  shall 
in  no  case  exceed  two-thirds  of  the  certified  deficiency  on 
the  higher  department 

2.  Expenses  of  Committee      -  43    0    O 

Technical  edueatum^-Sumn    contributed    by    the    Bur^^hs    of 
Buckie  and  Keith  (viz. :  42/.  Os.  3d  and  12/.  4j.  8d.  respectively) 
to  be  handed  to  the  School  Boards  of  those  Burghs         -       -  54    4  11 

Bebwick  County. 

Grant  for  year  ended  31«e  March  1905=530/.  12«.  ed. 
ContrilnUion$  by  local  authorities ^e&Sl.  lU,  3d. 
Scheme  approved  on  16th  October  1903. 
Allocation  of  grant  .'^— 

1.  Expenses  of  Committee  35    0    0 

2.  Grants  to  Secondary  Departments  in  :— 

Coldstream  Public  School 00    0    O 

Jjauder  „         „  ..*...    40    0    O 

3.  To  the  school  board  of  Duns  towards  the  cost  of  main- 

taining the  Berwickshire  High  School     -  -        1,000    0    0 

4.  Railway  fares  of  children  attending  Berwickshire  High 

School*  or  the  Higher  Departments  at  Coldstream  or 
Lauder,  and  allowances  to  those  pupils  who  live  more  than 
2  miles  from  any  railway  station,  or  from  Duns,  Coldstream 
and  Lauder 300    0    0 

5.  Teachers'  Classes  under  Article  91  (d)  of  the  Code  -  100    0    O 

6.  Grant  towards  the  institution  and  maintenance  of  the 

Edinburgh  and  East  of  Scotland  College  of  Agriculture  -  100    0    0 

BuTC  County. 

Grant  for  year  ended  ZUt  March  1905^399/.  10a.  lid 

ScJicfiie  apiaroved  on  15th  December  1904. 

A  llocation  of  grant  .'^—  £ 

1.  Expenses  of  Committee 20 

2.  Eight  Bursaries   of    15/.,  tenable   at   Rothesay   Academy,  by 

scholars  from  Arran  (5)  and  Cumbrae  (3) 120 

3.  Grants  of  2/.  to  three  scholars  from  Kingarth  parish  attending 

Rothesay  Academy  as  free  scholars  6 

4.  Fixed  Grant  to  Rothesay  Academy,  on  condition  that  certain 
free  scholarships  are  given ♦290 

Caithness  County. 

Grant  for  year  ended  ZUt  March  1905=:559/.  14s.  lid 
Contrtbuttane  hy  local  auihorttiei^9^l.  10«.  M. 
Scheme  approved  on  6th  December,  1904. 
A  llocation  of  grant  :^ 
I.  Subsidies  to  central  schools,  under  certam  specified 
conditions,  and  provided  the  grant  does  not  ex- 
ceed seven-eightns  of  the  deficiency  upon  the  —    ,-_ 
Working  of  the  Hither  Departments,  viz. :             £ 
Thurso  Miller  Institution         -           -           lOO 
Wick  Pulteneyfown  Academy  -                       lOO 
Lybater  Public*  School              -           -             90 
Halkirk            *    „                    -            -             60 
Keiss                     „                    •            -             60 
Castletown           „                  .           .            qq 

*  This  payment  has  beep  specially  sanctioned  under  parftcraph  10  (6)  of  thfi 
Minute  of  10th  June.  1897.  '         "? 
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n.  Bursaries : — 

(1.)  Three  Bursaries  of  10^«  and  three  of  7/.  10«.,  tenable  for  two 
yearSj  at  Secondary  Departments,  open  to  all  pupils  under 
13,  except  those  attending  schools  mentioned  imder  Head  I. 
or  other  Schools  within  two  miles  of  the  Burghs  of  Thurso, 
and  Wick.  Not  more  than  one  Bursary  of  each  value  to  be 
awarded  in  any  one  school. 

(2.)  Five  Bursaries  of  5/.  open  to  scholars  under  15  attending 
schools  excluded  under  II.  (1),  tenable  for  two  years  at 
Secondary  Departments,  to  be  increased  to  £10  when  pupils 
leave  their  homes  to  attend  such  a  school.  Not  more  than 
two  Bursaries  to  be  awarded  in  any  one  school,  though 
power  is  reserved  to  increase  the  number  to  any  school 
under  certain  circumstances. 

III.  Premiums  of  21,  to  Headmasters  of  Non-Central  Schools  for  each 

candidate  from  their  Schools  obtaining  a  Bursary  under  Head  II. 
(1),  and  thereafter  attending  a  Central  School  for  at  least  one  year. 

IV.  100^.  for  lectures  on  "  Cookery." 

y.  One  bursary  of  30^.  tenable  for  three  years  at  the  Sutherland 
Technical  College. 

VI.  Equipment  Grant  to  the  Sutherland  Technical  College,  10/. 

VII.-Grants  not  exceeding  6l.  to  any  School  Board  conducting  continua- 
tion classes  (except  in  the  Burghs  of  Wick  and  Thurso)  in 
Technical  subjects. 

VIII.  Apparatus  Grants  to  School  Boards  for  the  teaching  of  Laundry 

Work,  Cookery,  Manual  Work,  Bee  Culture,  <kc.  (Not  exceeding 
£10  in  each  case.) 

IX.  Expenses  of  Committee. 

Clackmannan  County. 

Grant  far  year  ended  Z\%t  March  1905=538/.  17«.  \\d 
Contributions  by  local  authorities  =^lQl.  Is.  lOd. 
Scheme  approved  on  14th  December  1903. 
Allocation  of  grant : — 
Expenses  of  Committee 
Fixed  subsidy  to  Dollar  Institution   - 
Fixed  subsidies  to  secondary  departments  at : — 

Alva 

Tillicoultry 

Alloa(Burgh) 


£ 

s. 

d. 

18 

8 

9 

120 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

90 

0 

0 

*230 

0 

0 

Dumbaeton  County. 

Grantjor  year  ended  31st  March  1905=1,410/.  Zs,  lOd 
Scheme  approved  on  14th  January  1904. 
Allocation  of  grant : — 

1.  Ghrants  to  Secondary  Departments  in  : —  £ 

BonhilL  Alexandria  North  Public  School      -       -       -    100 
Row,  Helensburgh,  Hermitage  Public  School       -       -    100 

Dumbarton  Burgh  Academy 100 

Old  Kilpatrick,  Clydebank  Public  School     -        -        - 

New  Kilpatrick  Public  School 

Lenzie  Academy 

Luss  Public  School 

Cumbernauld  Public  School  -       -       -       - 

2.  Capitation   grants   to   the   above-named    schools    on 

attendance  of  Scholars,  resident  in  the  county,  who  have  satisfied  the 
requirements  of  Article  29  of  the  Scotch  Code  and  attend  the 
Secondary  Department,  viz.  :— 

£1  for  1st  year  in  attendance. 

£1  10s.  for  2nd  year  in  attendance. 

£2  for  3rd  year  in  attendance. 

*  This  payment  has  been  specially  sanctioned  under  paragraph  10  (b)  of  the 
Minute  of  lOth  Jane,  1897. 
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3.  Scholarshtpsy  24  at  5/.,  tenable  for  three  years  at  the  above-named 

central  schools,  ezclading  Luss  and  Combemaald  Public  Schools  ; 
these  scholarships  are  to  be  offered  for  competition  amongst  scholars 
in  attendance  in  the  Elementary  Department  of  any  of  the  State-aided 
Schools  in  the  County. 

4.  A  Grant  of  £1  to  the  Head  Master  of  any  State-aided  school,  other 

than  those  mentioned  above,  in  respect  of  each  pupil  who  gains 
50  per  cent,  of  marks  at  the  Bursary  Competition,  and  completes  a 
1st  year's  course  in  one  of  the  central  schools. 

DuMFBiss  County. 

Gmnt/or  year  ended  ZUt  March  1905  =  970/.  16*.  Id 
Contributions  by  local  authorities  ^lyZ^L  6a.  Od. 
Scheme  approved  on  22nd  May  1905. 
Allocation  of  grant : — 

A.  Annual  grants  to  ^^ Selected  Schools"  viz. :— Dumfries  Academy, 
Wallace  Hall  Academy,  Annan  Academy,  Dryfesdale  Public  School, 
Langholm  Academy  and  Moffat  Academy. 

£ 
(1.)  Fixed  grant  to  Dumfries  Academy 200 

(2.)  Qrants  in  proportion  to  population  and  valuation 

of  districts  served *560 

(3.)  Qrants    in    proportion    to    the  average    attendance    of 

Scholars  qualified  in  terms  of  Article  29  of  the  Code        -    650 

B.  Apparatus  grants  to  the  "  Selected  Schools "  mentioned  under 

nead  A. 15 

C.  Building  grant    on  certain  conditions  to  Wallace  Hall  Academy 

(balance  of  225/.) 

D.  Bursaries  and  Free  Scholarships  at  Selected  Schools^  viz. : — 

Two  Bursaries  of  15/..  four  of  12/.  10«.,  and  six  of  10/.  (or  such  other 
number  and  of  such  value  as  the  Committee  may  determine) 
tenable  for  three  years  by  children  under  13  years  of  age  who  live 
more  than  three  miles  from  the  nearest  "  selected  schooL" 

Twelve  free  Scholarships  of  2/.  tenable  under  similar  conditions  by 
children  living  less  than  three  miles  from  a  **  selected  school.'' 

E.  Advanced  Bursaries  and  Free  Scholarshijys  a4  Dumfries  Academy, 

Two  Bursaries  of  20/.,  and  four  of  15/.,  (or  such  other  number  and 
of  such  value  as  the  Committee  may  determine)  tenable  for  two 
years  by  children  who  reside  more  than  three  miles  from 
Dumfries  Academy. 

Six  free  Scholarships  of  5/.,  tenable,  under  similar  conditions,  for  two 
years  by  children  who  reside  less  than  three  miles  from  Dumfries 
Academy. 

£ 

F.  Grant  to  West  of  Scotland  Agricultural  College     -        -        -    200 

G.  Bursaries  ikc.y  tenable  at  the  West  of  Scotland  AgricultufxU  College, 

£    s.  d. 

Three  Bursaries  tenable  for  two  years        -        -        -=66  13  4 
Allowances  of  2s,  6d,  a  day,  with  class  fees  and  return 

railway  fare,  to  Students  attending  Dairy  Classes    =21    0  0 

H.   Grants  to  teachers  who  prepare  pupils  successfully  for  the         £ 
Bursary  Examination,  not  exceeding  2/.  a  head         -       •        86 

I.    Agricultural  experiments,   instruction  in  agriculture,  bee- 
keeping, &c.       -  20 

*  These  payments  have  been  specially  sanctioned  mider  paragraph  10  (b)  of  the 
Minute  of  10th  June,  1897.  r    -t.    *r        %  # 
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K.   Classes  for  the  further  instruction  of  teachers,  and         £    s.    d 
travelling  expenses 82     0    0 

L.  Expenses  of  Committee 138    16  11 

Dundee  Bubgh. 

Grant  for  year  ended  31«<  March  1905  =  1,911^.  17«.  9d. 
Scheme  approved  on  31st  January  1902. 
Allocation  of  grant : — 

After  providing  for  the  Committee's  expenses,  the  said  amount  to  be 
divided  as  follows  :— 

Dundee  High  School,  one-half. 

•The  School  Board  of  the  Burgh  of  Dundee  for  their  Harris 
Academjr  and  Morgan  Academy  Higher  Grade  Schools, 
the  remaining  one-half. 

The  entnts  are    conditional  upon  the  establishment  of   certain    free 
^scholarships. 

Edinburgh  City. 

Grant  for  year  ended  3Ut  March  1905=3,568/.  10s.  5d. 
Scheme  approtfed  on  18th  December,  1902. 
Allocation  of  grant : — 

Grants  to  higher  class  schools  conditional  upon  the  establishment  of  free 
scholarships  :— 

School,  No,  of  Free  Scholarships,  Amotmt  of  Grant. 

Edinburgh  High  School  -  40  (for  boys)  - 
Edinburgh  Ladies'  College  -  52  (for  girls)  - 
Edinburgh^  George  Watson's 

College  lor  Boys  -  -  24  (for  boys)  - 
Edinburgh*  Georee  Watson's 

College  for  Girls  -  -  28  (for  girls) - 
Edinburgh,  Daniel  Stewart's 

Hospital    -        -        -        -    24  (for  boys) - 

Total    -    -    -    168 

Scholarships  of  5/.  tenable  for  four  years  at  Heriot's  Hospital  School 

=  200/. 
A  sum  of  945/.  towards  the  salaries  of  teachers  and  towards  providing 
books  and  i4)paratus  in  Higher  Grade  Departments,  viz.  :— 

£ 

Edinburgh  School  Board 635 

(Governors  of  Gillespie's  School         -        -        -        -         *210 
Managers  of  Church  of  Scotland  Normal  School      -  50 

M^dnagers  of  United  Free  Church  School  -        -  50 

945 

Edinbuboh  County. 

Grant  for  year  ended  31»«  March  1905  =  1,192/.  17«.  2d. 
Scheme  approved  on  3rd  February  1905. 
Allocation  of  grant  .*— 
Expenses  of  Committee^M. 

*  These  payments  have  been  specially  sanctioned  under  paragraph  10  (6)  of  the 
Minnteof  10th  June.  1897* 
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£ 

850 
650 

s. 
0 
0 

d. 
0 
0 

200 

0 

0 

350 

0 

0 

200 

0 

0 

2,250 

0 

0 
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OranU  to  Beoondary  dtpartrnmU  in  connexion  with  public  schoob  at : — 
West  Calder, 


Claas  "A" 


Penicuik, 
Lasswade, 


schools.   I  Dalkeith, 


I 

I 

'  Musselburgh. 


Juniper  Green, 


)  at  70^.  each =420^. 


Class  "  B  "  school.    East  Calder  Public  School,  35/. 

iT.B.— All  grants  are  subject  to  the  condition  that  they  shall  in  no  case 
exceed  two-thirds  of  the  certified  deficiency  on  the  higher  department 

Bursaries : — 

10  School  Bursaries  of  IL  10s.  for  the  first  year  and  \Ql,  for  £  s,  d. 
the  second,  with  travelling  expenses,  for  two  (or  three) 
years,  tenable  at  a  Higher  Grade  SchooL  and 
awaxded  by  competitive  examination  amongst  children 
under  15  years  of  age  in  attendance  at  State- 
aided  schools  who  have  satisfied  His  Majesty's  Inspector 
in  terms  of  Article  29  of  the  Scotch  Code        -        -        -    175    0    0 

4  Cuuniy  Bursaries  of  25/.,  with  travelling  expenses,  for  two 
(or  three)  years  awarded  on  the  basis  of  marks  obtained 
at  the  leaving  certificate  examination,  tenable  at  higher 
class  schools 20000 

Travelling  Exjjenses  of  Bursars  (as  above)  •        -        •        -      50         O 

Elgin  County. 
Gh^nt  for  year  ended  3lst  March  1905=672/.  12«.  lOrf. 
Contributions  by  local  authorities =2661.  Qs,  2d, 
Scheme  approved  on  ICth  November  1904. 
A  llocation  of  grant  ;— 

1.  Direct  subsidies  to  the  following  schools,   the  grants   to  the  four 

centres  first  named  being  made  on  condition  that  free  secondary 

education  is  given  to  children  who  obtain  grants  under  he^d  2, 
viz.  :— 

£    s,  d. 

Elgin  Academy -    285    0  O 

Milne's  Institution,  Fochabers 40    0  0 

Forres  Public  School                  50    0  0 

Grantown  Public  School 50    0  0 

Lossiemouth  Public  School 20    0  0 

Burghead  Public  School 8    0  0 

Hopeman  Public  School 800 

Duffus  Public  School 8    0  0 

Rothes  Public  School 8    0  0 

2.  (a.)  Free  railway  tickets  and  grants  of  5/.  to  a  certion  number  of 

children,  in  specified  parishes,  who,  being  under  13  years  of  age, 
are  qualified  in  terms  of  Article  29  of  the  Code  to  attend  tne 
nearest  central  school  for  secondary  education,  or  the  money 
value  of  such  tickets  towards  cost  of  boarding  at  the  centre. 

(L)  Two  Bursaries  of  20/.  and  five  of  10/.  for  children  in  certain 
specified  parishes,  and  two  Bursaries  of  10/.  for  other  pupils 
in  outlying  districts  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

3.  Grants  for  technical  eduecUton.— 

£ 
(a.)  Victoria  School  of  Science  and  Art,  Elgin        -        -        -        80 

Milne's  Institution,  Fochabers SO 

Grantown  Public  School  20 

Forres  Public  School 20 

£140 
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(6.)  One  Bursary  of  2w.  tenable  at  some  technioal  school  or  college. 

(c.)  Grants  for  Laundry  work  and  cookery =30/. 

(d.)  For  teachers'  classes  under  Art.  91  (d)  of  the  Code » 40/. 

(e.)  Grants  to  assist  teachers  in  going  to  Paris  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  further  instruction  in  French =40/. 

(/.)  A  grant  of  1/.  for  each  pupil  in  average  attendance  at  Navigation 
Qasses,  on  the  subject  being  favourably  reported  on  by  His 
Majesty's  Inspector. 

Fife  County. 

Grant  for  year  ended  Zlst  March  1906  =  2,624/.  7«.  9d. 

Scheme  approved  on  23rd  December  1903. 

Allocation  of  grant  .^— 

Grunts  to  higher  class  schools  :— 
(a.)  Direct  subsidies  to —  £  £ 

Cupar  Bell  Baxter  School 120>| 

Dunfermline  High  School 120 

Kirkcaldy  High  School 120  )»  600 

St.  Andrews  Madras  College 120  ( 

Anstruther  Waid  Academy       -  -        -    120  j 

(b.)  Capitation  grants  to  each  of  these  schools  of  6/.  for  free  scholars  (not 
exceeding  24  in  number)  who  have  previously  attended  for  three 
years  at  a  State-aided  school,  and  propose  to  follow  the  full  curri- 
culum of  a  secondary  education. 
[The  free  scholars  are  selected  by  competitive  examination.] 

Bursaries:  - 

Two  Bursaries  of  10/.  in  connexion  with  each  of  the  five  above-named 
schools,  tenable  for  three  years,  and  awarded  after  competitive 
examination  amongst  children  living  three  or  more  miles  from  a 
secondary  school. 

Grants  of  6/.  to  10/.  to  each  of  not  more  than  10  scholars  who  have 
previously  attended  a  State-aided  School  for  three  years  and  who 
propose  to  follow  the  full  curriculum  of  a  Secondary  Education,  but 
whose  residence  is  at  such  distance  from  a  higher  class  school  as  to 
prevent  advantage  being  taken  of  the  free  scholarships  provided  above. 

Extra  grants  for  strengthening  school  staff  to  : — 
Dunfermline  High  School,  60/. 
Kirkcaldy  High  School,  40/. 

(A  further  grant  of  40/.  will  be  ^ven  to  Dunfermline  High  School  if  the 
funds  permit.) 

Grants  to  the  following  nine  schools :— Burntisland,  Ferryport-on-Craig, 
Newport,  Leslie,  Markinch,   Ne  '       '     '  "" 

and  Kincardine,  and  Buckhaven. 

(a.)  Direct  subsidy  of  70/.  to  each  for  teachers'  salaries. 

(b.)  Further  grants  of  26/.  or  10/.  according  to  whether  secondary  in- 
struction is  good  or  fair. 

Grant  to  Falkland  Public  School,  of  26/.  or  10/.  according  to  whether 
the  secondary  instruction  is  good  or  fair. 

Expenses  of  Committee^  70/. 

FoBFAB  County. 

Gra/tUfar  year  ended  Zlst  Jlfarch  1906  =  1,606/.  9«.  id. 
Scheme  approved  on  3rd  December  1903. 


Newport,  Leslie,  Markinch,   Newburgh,   Leven,    Tulliallan 
id  Kinca 
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Allocation  of  grant : 

I.  Otnnts  to  higher  class  pMie  schools^  viz. — 

Arbroath  High  School, 

Brechin  Hifh  Sdiool, 

Forfar  Academy, 

Montrose  Academy,  as  follows  :— 

Annual  grant  to  each  of  tM.  «  IflOOl. 
on  condition  that  at  least  26  free  scholarships  are  provided  in  each 
school  for  children  requiring  aid  for  higher  education. 

IL  Grfints  to  Higher  Orade  departments  in  Broughty  Ferry  Grove 
Academy  and  Kirriemuir  Webster's  Semmary  :— 

1.  Annual  grant  of  80^.  each  »  160/. 

2.  Capitation  grants  of  15s.  per  pupil  in  the  first  year's  course ; 
1/.  lOs,  m  the  second  year's,  and  2/.  lOs,  in  the  third  year's  course  on 
condition  that  at  least  one  free  scholarship  is  provided  in  each  school 
for  every  lOi^.  of  grant  received  from  the  Ck>mmittee.  But  no  school 
shall  receive  more  than  230/.  in  all,  or  100/.  for  each  graduate  employed 
m  the  higher  grade  department 

III.  To  recognised  central  schools  situated  four  miles  or  more  from  schools 
aided  unoer  heads  I.  or  II.,  grants  of  25/.  in  addition  to  capitation 
grants  as  specified  under  head  II.  But  total  grant  to  any  school  must 
not  exceed  60/. 

lY.  Capitation  grants  to  other  State-aided  day  schools  in  the  county,  of 
1/.  for  each  scholar  who  satisfies  His  Ms^esty's  Inspector  in  ternis 
of  Article  29  of  the  Code  and  who  completes  a  first  year's  course  in 
a  school  or  department  recognised  under  chapter  IX  of  the  Code  or  in 
a  higher  class  school 

V.  Expenses  of  Contmittee,  not  exceeding  40/. 

Glasgow  Busqh. 

Grant/or  year  ended  31«<  March  1905«6,822/.  Is.  Od, 

Scheme  approved  on  14th  January  1905 

Allocation  of  grant : — 

Grants  to  higher  class  schools  and  secondary  daxirtments  (/  State-atded 
schools^  conditional  upon  free  scholarships  for  specified  numbers  of 
scholars  who  have  previously  attended  State-aided  schools  in  the 
school  board  district  of  Glasgow,  via.  :— 

£ 
Glasgow  High  School  (boys)  -    60  free  scholarships    1,600 

Gamethill  High  School  for  Girls-        -    60       „  „  880 

Hutchesons'  Grammar  Schools   -        -\wj  ^^^ 

(boys  and  girls  jointly)/*"        »  "  "^ 

Allan  Glen's  School  (boys)  -        -        -    42        „  „  600 


St.  Aloysius' College  (boys) - 
Secondary  departments  in : 
St.  Mungo^  Academy  (boys^ 
Our  Lady  and  St.  Francis'  School  (girls) 
Convent  School.  Gamethill  (girls) 
Provanside  Public  School  > 
John  Street 
Kent  Road 
Whitehill 


36  free  scholarship 
in  the  four  schools 


250 

♦250 
100 
100 


Woodside       „ 


(boys  and  girls)  150  free  scholarships*l,950 

6,280 

*  These  payments  have  been  specially  sanctioned  under  paragraph  10  (6)  of 
the  Minute  of  10th  June,  1897. 
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GrwU  to  Khcol  board  Jar  htgher  imtructian  in  continvation  classes  =  340^. 
Glasgow  Athenceum  Commei-cicd  College^lM. 
Expenses  of  Committee  and  Contingencies^ -15^1.  17«.  Od. 


Gov  AN  Pabish. 

Grant/or  year  ended  3Ut  March  1906=2,409/.  16».  3d. 
Contributions  by  local  atUhorities=400l. 
Scheme  approved  or  5th  January  1904. 

AUoeatton  oj  grant : — 

Grants  to  secondary  departments  in  the  following  schools  :--* 

£ 

Strathbungo  Public  fcichool «2eo 

Fairfield  Public  School *iqq 

Albert  Road  Public  School *s60 

Bellahouston  Academy  Public  School *500 

Hamilton  Crescent  Public  School *427 

Hillhead  School *690 

2  417 

These  pants  are  given  on  condition  that  240  free  places  are  provided  in 

the  four  last-mentioned  schools,  the  first  two  being  free  schools 

Grant  to  enable  Roman  Catholic  Scholars   to  attend 

certain  specified  Secondary  Schools  and  Deoartments  - 

Grant  for  supply  of  books  to  free  scholars      t        -        . 

Grant   for   promoting    hi^er   instruction    in    Classes 

under  the  Continuation  Class  Code     .... 

Expenses  of  Committee  -  


Haddington  County. 

Grant  for  year  ended  Zlst  March  1905=610/.  13«.  M. 
Contrtbutions  by  local  authorities=7Sl,  IZs.  Id, 
Scheme  approved  on  3rd  February  1905. 

Allocation  of  grant  .'^— 

(1)  Grants  to  higher  class  schools  and  to  higher  grade  departments  of 
State-aided  Schools  ;— 

North  Berwick  High  School     -        -        .        -        -        .      100    0    0 

Haddington.  Knox  Institute 100    0    0 

Dunbar  Higher  Grade  Public  School        -        .        -        .        40    0    0 

(2)  For  School  Bwrsartes :— (a)  Bursaries  of  61,  for  three  years  (and  if 
funds  permit  payment  towards  travelling  expenses)  to  scholars  who 
after  gaining  the  merit  certificate  or  being  authorised  for  enrolment 
in  terms  of  Article  29  of  the  Scotch  Code  at  any  State-aided  School 
other  than  that  in  receipt  of  a  slump  grant,  attend  a  Higher  Class 
Public  School,  or  a  School  with  an  approved  Higher  Department  in 
the  County.    £310. 


£ 

s. 

d 

108 

0 

0 

164 

5 

0 

*120 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

*  These  payments  have   been  specially  sanctioned   under   parairraDh    10 
of  she  Minnte  of  10th  June,  1897.  f«»K"»p     lu 
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(b)  Capitation  arant$  of  IZ.  to  schools  wluch  do  not  receive  other  aid 
under  the  Bcneme,  for  each  scholar  who,  having  gained  a  Merit 
Certificate,  or  having  been  authorised  for  enrolment  in  terms  of 
Article  29  of  the  Scotch  Code  at  such  school,  receives  instruction  for 
at  least  one  year  in  an  approved  secondary  school,  or  in  a  school 
with  an  approved  higher  department,  £30. 

Expenses  of  Committee  ^201. 

Technical  Education  :— 

To  North  Berwick    High   School  for   apparatus  for       £    s.  cL 
physical  laboratory  and  teachers'  salaries  (including 
sum  voted  last  year  and  interest)       ....        103  9    6 

IirvBBNEss  County. 

Grant  for  year  ended  31««  March  1906= 1,156/.  14«.  bd. 
Contrilmtionfi  by  local  autkorities-de^.  Ss,  dd. 
Scheme  approved  on  31st  March  1905. 
Allocation  of  grant : — 

A.  Grants  to  higher  departments  0/  Non-Central  Schools : — 

A  grant  oi-lL  for  each  Merit  Certificate  gained  in  schools  where 
schemes  under  Article  21  include  study  of  secondary  subjects,  80/. 

B.  Bursaries  and  Special  Subsidies : — 

I.  District  Bursaries.— (a.)  Ten  Bursaries  of  15/.^  one  to  each  county 

district  and  two  additional  to  the  Skye  District,  tenable  for  three  or 
more  years  at  certain  specified  Schools  :  where  attendance  does  not 
involve  continuous  residence  from  home,  only  one-half  of  the  said 
sum  will  be  payable. 

(6)  Three  special  Bursaries  of  15/.,  irrespective  of  districts,  tenable  for 
three  or  more  years. 

Note.— A  premium  will  be  paid  to  the  teacher  of  1/. 
for  each  successful  competitor  for  a  Bursary,  and 
will  be  increased  byl/.  for  each  of  two  Secondary 
specific  subjects  in  which  the  successful  Bursar 
shows  satisfactory  grounding. 

II.  Centre  Bursaries.— 100/.  will  be  allotted  in  yearly  Bursaries  not  ex- 

ceeding 5/.  to  pupils  not  holding  Bursaries  under  head  B  I. 

III.  Special  fixed  inclusive  subsidies  to  : — 

£ 
Inverness  Royal  Academy        -        -        -        .      100  .  ^ 

Kingussie  Public  School  -----        50 

Portree  Public  School 50 

Fort  William  Public  School     -        -        -        -        50 
Glen-Urquhart  Public  School  -        -        -        -        50 

These  subsidies  are  conditional  upon  the  provision  of  free  education  for 
County  pupils  or  Bursars  under  this  scheme. 

C.  Ex%tenses  of  the  Committee  =  60/. 

The  Scheme  for  Technical  Education  is  suspended  for  the  year  ending 
15th  May,  1906,  except  as  follows  :— 

1.  Bursaries  awarded  under  previous  Schemes. 

2.  A  grant  of  £50  to  the  Agricultural  Department  of  Aberdeen  Uni- 
versity. 

3.  The  committee  reserve  to  themselves  the  liberty  to  subsidise,  with  the 
Department's  sanction,  any  other  recognised  branch  of  Technical  Education 
from  any  probable  balance  of  the  fund  within  Uie  currency  of  this  ^heme. 
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KiNCABDiNB  County. 

Chunt/or  year  ended  ZUt  March  1905  =  634/.  Ids.  4d, 
Contributume  by  local  authorities  =  330/.  16«.  Od. 
Scheme  approved  on  24th  December  1903. 
Allocation  of  grant  ;— 

I.  Grant  to  higher  class  school : — 

Stonehaven,  Mackie  Academy  =  210/.,  conditionally  upon  the  provision 
of  ceVtain  free  places. 

II.  Grant  for  maintenance  of  secondary  department  at  Banchory-Teman 
Central  Public  School  =  70/. 

III.  Twentv  free  scholarships  of  the  annual  value  of  7/.  (with  an  ad- 
ditional allowance  in  some  cases  for  travelling  or  boardingX  tenable 
for  one  year  at  higher  class  schools  or  the  secondary  department  at 
Banchory-Teman  or  in  the  Practising  School  attached  to  either  of 

.  Uie  Training  Colleges  at  Aberdeen  by  scholars  under  13,  qualified 
under  Article  29  of  the  Code,  who  have  attended  a  public  or  State- 
aided  School  in  the  County  and  who  reside  more  than  3  miles  from 

'  the  schools  receiving  grants  under  heads  I.  or  II.  =  140/. 

IV.  Grants  to  School  Boards  or  Managers  of  State-aided  Schools  in  the 
case  of  Schools  not  in  receipt  of  grants  under  heads  I.  or  II.  in  respect  of 
Scholars  transferred  to  more  advanced  Schools  or  Departments  15«.  per 
head,  payable  to  the  teaching  staff. 

V.  Grants  for  Technical  Education : — 

(1.)  Stonehaven,  Mackie  Academy 160 

(2.)  Banchory-Teman,  Central  Public  School  -        -      16 

(3.)  Montrose  Academy 20 

(4.)  Teachers' classes  under  Art.  91  {d)  of  the  Code,  and  grants 

to  Teachers  attending  Technical  Classes  not  exceeding    100 

(6.)  Capitation  grajits  to  technical  classes,  in  schools  not  other- 
wise in  receipt  of  Grants  under  head  V.  in  terms  of  the 
Continuation  Class  Code  or  otherwise,  under  certain 
conditions  «and  within  certain  limits,  of  3«.  4d.  for 
theoretical  and  B^c  8c/.  for  practical  instruction  per  pupil 
per  hour  per  week  for  a  minimum  session  of  16  weel^. 

[The  Committee  have  intimated  that  lack  of  funds  will 
prevent  payment  under  this  section.] 

The  expenses  of  the  Committee  to  be  met  from  the  balance. 


Kinross  County. 

Grant  for  year  ended  31«t  March  1906  »  870/.  16«.  Id. 
Scheme  approved  on  1st  February  189a 
Allocation  ofgramA  :— 

So  far  as  funds  permit  free  scholarshir 
more  than  4  vears  (with  travelling  exper 
who  are  qualified  for  enrolment  in  ^ 
possess  an  equivalent  qualification 
Department    Selectioii  will  be  b^ 
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KiKKCUDBRIOHT  CoUNTY. 

Grant  for  year  ended  ZUt  March  190ft  «  619/.  13«.  3d. 
CantrilnUions  by  local  authorities  —  324/.  Os.  Id. 
'Scheme  approved  on  5th  February  1903. 
Allocation  of  grant : — 
Grants  to  higher  class  schools  under  certain  conditions,  viz.: — 

£        £ 
Kirkcudbright  Academy  (12  free  places)    -        •       -    900] 
Dumfries  Academv  (8  free  places)       -       -       -       *      ^l    336 

(The  free  places  are  to  be  awardea  t  >  children  of  not  more  than  13 
years  of  age  who  live  within  4  miles  o*  :he  School.) 

Oranis  to  higher  grade  departments  at  :— 

£  £ 

Castle  Douglas  Public  School ^\  iiia 

Dalbeattie  „         „ 90/  ^^ 

Grants  for  Technical  Education  to : — 

£  s.  d. 

Kirkcudbright  Academy 60  0  0 

Castle  Douglas  Public  School 70  0  0 

Dalbeattie  Public  School               70  0  0 

School  Board  of  Earkcudbright  Burgh  (for  technical  or 

science  instruction) 26  I  1 

School    Board   of  Castle   Douglas  (for    technical  or 

science  instruction) 20  00 

Dumfries  Academy 10  0  0 

Bursaries ;— 14  Bursaries  of  15/.,  tenable  for  4  years,  and  open  to  pupils, 
not  more  than  13  years  of  age,  v'ho  live  more  than  4  miles  from  any  o( 
the  above-named  schools. 

Expenses  of  Committee  =^  401, 

Lanabk  County, 

Grant  for  year  ended  Slst  March  1905  =  5,333/.  bs.  2dL 
Scheme  approved  on  24th  December  1903. 
Allocation  of  gra/nt  ;— 

£ 
(a.)  Expenses  of  Committee    -        -        -        -       ^-        -        -     160 

(6.)  Grant  to  Hamilton  Academy 650 

(c.)  Capitation  grants  to  25  Central  Schools  of  3/.  5s.  on  the 
average  attendance  of  pupils  who  have  satisfied  the  re- 
quirements of  Article  29  of  the  Code,  in  certain  selected 
schools,  and  3/.  15<.  on  the  average  attendance  in 
Higher  Qrade  Departments.    Estimated  at-        -        -  3,962 

In  schools  where  fees  are  charged,  one  free  place  must  be  provided  for  each 
10/.  of  Grant  obtained.  In  no  case  will  the  Committee's  grant  exceed 
three-fourths  of  a  certified  deficiency  as  shown  by  the  School  accounts. 

(d)  Gra/nts  of  2/.  to  teachers  of  other  than  Central  Schools     £ 
in  respect  of  each  pupil  who  grains  the  Merit  Certificate 
or  passes  the  qualifying  examination  and  is  transferred 
to  an  approved  Secondary  Department        -        -        -    600 

(c.)  Ten  Bursaries  of  10/.  for  Upper  Ward,  ten  of  6/.  for 
Middle  Ward,  and  ten  of  6/.  for  Lower  Ward,  tenable 
for  two  or  more  years  at  Central  Schools  by  scholars 
from  parishes  that  have  no  Central  School.  The  10/. 
Bursaries  will  be  increased  to  12/.  lOs,  in  the  second 
and  to  15/.  in  the  third  year :  the  5/.  Bursaries  to 
7/.  10s.  in  the  second  and  to  10/.  in  the  third  year       -    200 
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Academy,  by  scholars  who  have  completed  two  years 

of  advanced  instruction  in  other  Schools     -       -       -      60 

{g.)  Payments  to  second  and  third  year  Bursars   •        -       -    330 


Lbith  Bubqh. 

Grant  for  year  ended  ZUt  March  1906=1,022^.  10».  3d, 

Scheme  approved  on  19th  January,  1906. 

Allocation  of  grant : — 

Subsidies  to  secondary  departments  in — 

£       £  s.  d. 
Trinity  Academy  (formerly  Craighall  Road  Public 

School) ♦aoox  -^  ..  ., 

LeithAcademv *50oM^  ^  ^ 

^iiraoriM  at  the  above-named  schools        -        -        -        -     150  0  0 
Grant  to  eventing  school.    For  Bursaries  and  maintenance  of 

Leith  Technical  College ♦lOO  0  0 

Expenses  of  Committee 46  10  3 


Linlithgow  County. 

Grant  for  year  ended  Slst  March  1906=905/.  14«.  4d, 

Contributions  by  local  authorities =9Q6l,  6«.  Id 

Secondary  and  Technical  Schemes  approved  on  21st  February,  1905. 

Allocation  of  grant : — 

A.  Grants  to  higher  class  school  and  secondary  depaflrtmemts^  viz.  :— 

£         £ 

io.)  To  Linlithgow  Academy  (higher  class  school)         -  200  \ 
b,)  To  Bathgate  Academy  (secondary  department)       -  100  f    .^^v 
„  Bo'ness,  Anderson  Academy  (secondary  depart-         ( 

ment) 100/ 

(c.)  Further  grants  to  the  above-named  schools  directly  proi)ortioned 
to,  but  not  exceeding  two-thirds  of,  a  certified  deficiency  as 
shewn  by  the  school  accounts. 

B.  Payment  of  railway  fares  to  recognised  centre  schools  of  scholars 
qualified  in  terms  of  Article  29  of  the  Code,  at  schools  two  or  more 
miles  from  such  centres. 

C.  Qrants  to  the  teachers  in  schools  not  receiving  a  grant  under  head 
A.  of  1/.  for  each  scholar  qualified  in  terms  of  Article  29  of  the  Code, 
wno  is  transferred  to  and  remains  in  a  secondary  school  or  depart 
ment  for  at  least  two  years. 

Technical  Education, 

I. — Elementai-y  Technical  Edtication,  To  School  Bocirds  and  other 
recognised  Educational  Authorities  coTiducting  Continuation  Classes 
wnder  Division  II,  of  the  Continuation  Class  Code : — 

Grants  eaual  to  one-fourth  of  those  earned  from  the  Department  for 
eacn  school  or  class  giving  instruction  in  Practical  Mathematics 
and  Geometry  (first  year's  course)  for  boys,  and  Cookery,  Laundiy 
work  and  Needlework  for  girls. 

*  These  payments  have  been  spedally  sanctioned  under  paragraph  10  of  the 
Minute  of  ICyth  June,  1897. 
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n.    Special  Technical  Classes  :— 

(a)  Provision   of  -Special   Classes   at   Bo'ness,  Linlithgow, 

Broxburn,  Fauldhouse,  Winchburgh  and  Blackridge,  for  a 
years  course  or  otherwise  in  technical  subjects,  students  to  be 
allowed  their  railway  fares,  subject  to  certificates  of  regular 
attendance  and  satisfactory  progress. 

(b)  Provision  of  Special  Classes  for  Teachers  at  Linlithgow,  Bo'nesa, 

and  Bathgate,  in  the  subjects  of  Drawinj^  and  Woodwork,  teachers 
to  be  allowed  their  railway  fares,  provided  they  sit  the  Science 
and  Art  Examinations. 

(c)  Payment  of  class  fees  and  railway  fares  to  enable  certain  students  to 

attend  classes  at  the  Coatbridge  Technical  College,  the  Heriot-Watt 
College,  or  the  Glasgow  Technical  College. 

((f)  A  grant  of  160^.  to  the  Edinburgh  and  East  of  Scotland  College  of 
Agriculture  to  carry  on  experiments  within  the  Connty,  and  to 
establish  classes  in  agricultural  subjects. 


Nairn  County. 

Gmnt/or  year  ended  3Ut  March,  1906=2921.  I2s.  Id. 
Scheme  aj^proved  on  16th  January,  1904. 
Allocation  of  grant  :— 

1.  University  Bursary  of  16/.  tenable  for  three  years,  open  to  pupils  of 
Nairny  Rose's  Academical  Institution. 

2.  Instalment  of  Bursary  of  30/.,  awarded  under  scheme  for  1901-1908 
tenable  for  four  years  at  a  Secondary  School. 

3.  The  ordinary  school  fees  at  Nairn  Base's  Academical  InstittUion  to  be 
paid  for  pupils  under  13  from  State-aided  Schools  who  have  qualified  in 
terms  of  Article  29  of  the  Scotch  Code. 

4.  After  payment  of  Committee's  expenses  the  residue  of  the  gvant  to  go  to 
Naim^  Easels  Academical  Institution^  under  certain  eoncmions. 


Orkney  County. 

Gmntfor  year  mdcd  Zlst  March,  1905=604/.  ie«.  6c/. 
Scheme  approved  on  13th  November,  1902. 

Allocation  of  grant : — 

1 .  Expenses  of  Committee,  40/. 

2.  Capitation  Grants  of  3/.  on  the  average  attendance  in  the  Higher 
Grade  Departments  of — 

Kirkwall  (Burgh)  Public  School  (total  grant  not  to  exceed  160) 
Stromness  PuWic  School     -         (      •  »  »  90) 

3  (a).  Ten  Bursanes  of  3/.  tenable  for  two  years  at  a  Secondary  School, 
open  to  pupils  from  schools  other  than  those  mentioned  under  Head) , 
v^o  have  satisfied  His  Mfloesiy's  Inspector  in  terms  of  Article  89  of 
the  Code,  and  are  under  14. 

(6).  Five  Bursaries  of  12/.  open  to  pupils  under  16,  and  three  of  6/.  for 
pupils  residing  in  the  Parishes  of  Eorkwall  and  St  Ola  and  Stromness, 
tenable  for  two  years  with  free  education  at  Kirkwall  or  Stromnese 
Public  Schools. 
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Pbbblbb  County. 

Chnnt  far  year  ended  Zlst  March,  1905»359^.  13s.  6d, 

Scheme  approved  on  23rd  November,  1897. 

Ailoeation  of  grant : — 

To  higher  class  school,  viz. : — 
Peeoles  Burgh  and  County  High  School,  360^. 

Payment  of  one  half  the  deficit  on  the  working  of  the  higher  depart- 
ment of  West  Linton  Public  School,  up  to  but  not  exceeding  161, 

The  remainder  to  be  held  over  for  the  Conimittee^s  expenses,  kc,,  and  an v 
balance  remaining  in  hand  to  be  added  to  the  grant  to  Peebles  Burgh 
and  County  High  School. 

Pekth  County. 

Grant  for  year  ended  Zlst  March  1905=1,516^.  19s.  2c{. 

Scheme  approved  on  23rd  December,  1903. 

Allocation  of  grant  :— 

(1.)  Grants  to  higher  class  schools,  viz. : — 

(a.)  Direct  subsidies : —  £         £ 

Perth  Academy 200  \ 

Perth,  Sharp's  Institution      -  .        .        .  120 1   ^ 

Crieff,  Morrison's  Academy 150(   ^'" 

Callander,  McLaren  High  School  -       -       -       -  100/ 

(b.)  Capitation  grant  of  not  more  than  1/.  on  the  average  attendance 
of  scholars  in  the  above  schools  who  are  over  12  years  of  age. 
(The  grant  may   be   reduced   or  withheld  if   efficiency  of 
secondary  instruction  is  unsatisfactory.) 

(2.)  Grants  to  secondary  departments  in  ;— 

Aberfeldy  Public  School. 
Blairgowrie  Public  School. 
Alyth  PubUc  School. 
Coupar- Angus  Public  School. 
Pitlochry  Public  School,  viz.: — 

(a.)  Capitation  grants  of  2Z.  oq  average  attendance  of  pupils  who  have 
gained  the  Merit  Certificate,  or  who  are  qualified  under  Article 
29  of  the  Code. 

(3)  Five  bursaries  (one  for  each  countydistrict)  of  15/.  tenable  for  three 

years  at  a  Secondary  School  or  Department  to  be  approved  by  the 
Committee,  open  to  Scholars  under  14  who  hold  the  Merit  Certifi- 
cate, or  are  qualified  under  Article  29  of  the  Code  and  whose 
residence  is  more  than  three  miles  from  any  of  the  Schools  named 
in  sections  (1)  or  (2)  above. 

(4)  Grant  of  3l.  to  teacher  of  the  Elementary  School  in  which  bursar 

was  prepared. 

(5.)  Expenses  of  Committee =50l, 

Renfrew  County. 

GrafU  for  year  ended  Slst  March  1905==3,328Z.  19s.  lOcf. 
Scheme  approved  on  12th  January  1905. 
Allocation  of  grant  ;— 

Grants  to  higher  class  schools :—  £ 

Paisley  Qramnar  School  (on  condition  of  100  free  places}  -       700 


raiBiey  vtnuniiiar  ocnooi  \od.  conaiuon  01  luu  iree  piacesi  - 
Qreenock  Academy         (  „  ,  100    -       »    )- 
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Qrant  (1)  for  free  places  in  higher  class  schools  in  Glasgow.  £ 
for  scholars  from  the  parishes  of  Ea^lesham  ana 
Meams,  and  that  part  of  the  County  which  lies  north 
of  the  River  Clyde  and  scholars  attending  Busbv 
Public  School  and  (2)  for  free  places  in  Spiers 
School,  Beith,  for  scholars  from  the  parishes  of 
Lochwinnoch,  Neilston,  and  Kilbarchan,  and  (3)  for 
free  places  (not  exceeding  20)  for  Roman  Catholic 
scholars  in  secondanr  schools  in  Glasgow,  not  exceed- 
ing 6^.  per  scholar  (about) 400 

The  free  places  -mW  be  awarded  by  competitive  examination.  Roman 
CatJiohc  children  gaining  free  places  may  attend  at  Roman  Catholic 
Secondary  Departments  in  Paisley  or  Greenock,  and  will  receive 
travelling  expenses. 

Grants  to  higher  departments  in  State-aided  schools : — 

£ 
Paisley,  John  Neilson  Institution  (on  condition  that  20)    050* 

free  places  are  provided) /    ^^ 

Greenock,  Holmscroft  Public  School     -        -        -        -      3bo* 
Cathcart,  Queen's  Park  Public  School   ....      360» 

Kilmacolm  Public  School 90 

Shawlands  Academy 170* 

Port  Glasgow,  Jean  Street  Public  School       -        -        -        90 
Renfrew  Burgh,  Blythswood  Testimonial  Public  School        90 
Neilston,  Granamston  Public  School     -        -        -        -      120* 
Paisley  (Jamphill  Public  School     -----      lOO 
To  secondary  departments  which  may  be  established  in  Roman  Catholic 
schools  in  Paisley  or  Greenock  a  capitation  grant  of  4l,  (for  two  years 
only)  in  respect  of  each  Roman  Catnolic  scholar  in  attendance  who  has 
passed  the  (qualifying  examination  under  Article  29  of   the   Scotch 
Code  and  resides  within  the  district  of  the  Committee— about  60^. 
¥oT  travelling  expenses  0/ free  Scholars,  and  scholars  attending  hi^^r 
departments = about  250/. 
Expenses  of  Committee  — 120/. 

Ross  AKD  CkOMABTT  CoiJNTY. 

Qrant  far  year  ended  Zlst  March  1905  =  1,012/.  Os.  Id. 

Contributions  by  local  authorities =4*72l,  38.  2d, 

Scheme  approved  on  15th  February  1905. 

Allocation  of  grant  :— 

A.  Bursaries  : — 

(a.)  Twenty  school  Bursaries  of  5/.  tenable  for  at  least         £ 
one  yeskT  with  free  scholarships  at  the  central  schools 
mentioned  below,  by  children  living  three  or  more  miles 
from  a  central  school «  100 

(b.)  Six  Bursaries  of  20/.  (one  for  each  county  district) 
tenable  for  at  least  two  ^ears  by  pupils  whose  atten- 
dance at  a  central  school  involves  continuous  residence 
from  home,  one-half  only  of  the  Bursary  being  jMiyable 
if  the  Bursar  can  attend  such  School  from  his  own 
home.  Competitors  must  be  between  the  ages  of  12 
and  16  years =«  120 

(c.)  Eight  Bursaries  of  not  less  than  10/.  tenable  for  at 
least  two  years  by  Lewis  pupils  whose  attendance  at  the 
Nicolson  Public  School  involves  continuous  residence 
from  home =     80 

(c/)  Bursaries  at  Tain  Royal  Academy     •       -        -       -  =     qo 

^These  payments  have  been  specially  sanctioned  under  paragraph  10  lb)  of  the 
Minute  oflOth  June  1897. 
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\e,f  A.  premium  oi  zi,  vo  leacuers  oi  non-cenirai  scnoois 
m  respect  of  each  successful  Bursar  prepared  by  them, 
and  an  additional  sum  of  1/.  in  respect  of  each  success- 
ful Bursar  who  shows  proficiency  in  an  optional 
examination  covering  the  second  stages  of  two  Secondary  £ 

Specific  Subjects =      15 

(/*,)  Five  Bursaries  of  20^.  continued  under  previous  scheme  =    loo 

(g.)  Lewis  Bursaries  continued  under  previous  scheme  -    =      70 

B.  Direct  mbstdies  to  central  schools  for  additions  to  staffs 

equipment,  Ac, : —  £ 

Tain  Royal  Academy 40 

Invergordon  Public  School 67 

Dingwall  Public  School  -        .        -        -  -  107*^ 

Fortrose  Academy 47 

Ullapool  Public  School    -        -        -        -  -  40 

Auchtercaim  Public  School 34 

Plockton  Public  School    -----  -  40 

Stomoway  Nicolson  Public  School  -       -        -  •    -  ]oo 

Cromarty  Public  School 34 

509 
D.  Expenses  of  Committee— \bl,  "" ~ 

Teehnicdl  education  grant : — 

I.  Teaucker^  comtw*.— The  Committee  may  subsidise  one   or  more  of 

such  courses  (approved  by  the  Department). 

II.  SpectaZ  grants,— Ibl,  each  to  Tain  Royal  Academy,  Dingwall 
Academy,  and  Stomoway  Nicolson  Public  School,  and  50/.  to 
Invergordon  Public  School  towards  special  staff  for  technical 
instruction,  subject  to  certain  conditions. 

III.  The  Committee  reserve  to  themselves  the  liberty  to  subsidise,  with 
the  Department's  sanction,  any  other  recognised  branch  of  Technical 
Education,  if  funds  permit. 

RoxBUBOH  County. 

Oranifor  year  ended  Zlsi  March  1905=715/.  2«.  M, 
Contribuiions  hy  local  authorities =*I0Ol.  IZs.  Zd. 
Scheme  approved  on  11th  January,  1905. 

Allocation  of  grant  ,'— 

1.  Expenses  of  Committee =401, 

2.  Travelling  e™nses  of  scholars  attending  Kelso  High  School,  Teviot 

Grove  Academy,  Hawick,  and  Jedburgh  Grammar  Public  School,  60/. 

3.  To  higher  class  schools  at  Hawick  and  Kelso  :— 

(a.)  Fixed  subsidies  :— 

£    s.  d,         £  s,  d, 

Hawick      -    203    3  4\__^^  ^  ^ 

Kelso         .    203    3  4/"^^  ®  ® 

{b.)  Payments  of  Si.  in  respect  of  free  scholarships  entitling  the  holder 
to  free  education  in  these  schools,  viz.:— ■ 

£ 
21atHawick\    ^^o 
21  at  Kelso    /"^^^ 


*  This  payinent  has  been  specially  sanctioned  under  paragraph  10  (6)  of  the 
Ifinuta  of  10th  Jane  1897. 
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4.  Grant  towards  maintenance  of  Jedburgh  Grammar  Pablic  School, 

68/.  13«.  id. 

5.  To  Melrose  Public  School  a  capitation  grant  (not  to  exceed  M.  in  all) 

of  31.  for  each  scholar  in  average  attendance  who,  after  having 
satisfied  His  Majesty's  Inspector  in  terms  of  Article  29  of  the 
Scotch  Code,  receives  seconaary  instruction. 

6.  The  surplus,  if  any,  to  be  given  to  the  Higher  Class  Schools  at  Kelso 

and  Hawick,  and  the  Higher  Grade  Department  of  Jedburgh 
Grammar  Public  School,  in  proportion  to  the  fixed  subsidies  pay- 
able under  3a  and  4  above. 

Grants/or  technical  education : — 

1.  To  secondary  schools,  viz.  : — 

£  s.  d. 

Hawick,  Teviot  Grove  Academy    -        -        -    200  0  0 

Kelso  High  School          ....             200  0  0 

Jedburgh  Grammar  Public  School         -        -      36  0  0 

2.  To  Edinburgh  and  East  of  Scotland  College  of 

Agriculture 150    0    0 

3.  Balance  to  be  divided  equally  between  the  Higher 

Class  Schools  at  Kelso  and  Hawick  and  the 
Higher  Grade  Department  of  Jedburgh 
Grammar  Public  School,  in  proportion  to  the 
fixed  subsidies  payable  under  Section  1  above. 

A". ^.— All  the  grants  to  Hawick  Teviot  Grove  Academy  are  subject  to 
satisfactory  settlement  of  the  question  of  the  status  of  the  School* 

Selkirk  County. 

Grant  for  year  ended  SUt  March  1905  s  448/.  Ss.  Zd 
Scheme  approved  on  16th  December,  1904. 
A  llocation  of  gramt  :— 

1.  A  Grant  to  the  School  Board  of  Tarrow,  equal  to 

one-half  of  such  extra  expense  as  shall  be  shown 

b^  its  accounts  to  have  been  incurred  in  its      £    s,   d. 

higher  grade  department,  but  not  exceeding         -    25    0    0 

2.  Five  (or  Six)  Bursaries  of  1^  each^  tenable  for 

three  years  at  Selkirk  Hijo^h  School,  Ghtlashiels 
Academy,  or  Yarrow  Public  School,  by  children 
in  the  County  between  eleven  and  twelve  years 
of  age,  and  residing  beyond  three  miles  from 
the  nearest  of  these  schools        -       -        -       -      72    0    0 

After  payment  of  the  Committee's  expenses,  two-thtrde  of  the  remainder  is 
to  ^o  to  the  Bui^h  School  Board  of  Galashiels,  to  be  applied  towards  the 
mamtenance  of  their  higher  class  school^  and  the  remaining  one-third  to 
the  governors  of  the  Scott  and  Oliver  Trust,  towards  the  maintenaaeo  of 
Selkirk  High  School £361    8    3 

Shetland  County. 

Grant  f(yr  year  ended  Zlst  March  1905  =  499/.  3«.  Zd, 
Scheme  approved  on  5th  February  1903. 
Allocation  of  grant  r— 

I.  For  Bursaries  tenable,  with  free  education  at  Lerwick  Seoondary 
School =210/. 

(The  Bursaries  are  not  as  a  rule  open  to  children  living  within  three 
Miles  of  Lerwick.) 
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II.  A  Grant  of  5/.  to  the  teachers  in  cases  where  Bursars  are  prepared 
in  Schools  having  only  one  certificated  teacher. 

III.  Capitation  ffrants  to  advanced  departments  of  State-aided  schools  : — 

Si,  for  each  scholar  qualified  in  terms  of  Article  29  of  the  Code  who 
receives  satisfactory  instruction  in  secondary  subjects  throughout 
the  year. 

rV.  The  residue  *  after  meeting  the  expenses  of  the  Committee^  to  go,  so 
far  as  reauired,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  efficient  secondary  educa- 
tion in  tne  Anderson  institute*  to  the  School  Board  of  Lerwick,  on 
condition  that  free  education  oe  given  therein  to  all  Bursars,  and  all 
children  in  the  county  over  13  who  are  qualified  in  terms  of  Article  29 
of  the  Code.    Any  Imlance  to  be  applied  for  Bursaries  under  Head  I. 

V.  The  balance  from  previous  years'  grants  maybe  applied  for  providing 
small  Bursaries. 

Stielino  County. 

Grant  for  year  ended  Zlst  March  1905  =  1,707/.  IZs.  Qd, 
Scheme  approved  on  12th  February  1904. 
Allocation  of  grant : — 

1.  Grants  to  higher  class  schools  :—  £ 

Stirling  High  School 460 

Falkirk     „         „  550 

2.  Grant  to  secondary  department  at : —  £ 

Grangemouth  Grange  Public  School        -  -        -    150 

.3.  Grants  of  2/.  per  head  to  the  head  teachers  of  other  State-aided 
schools  for  each  scholar  qualified  in  terms  of  Article  29  of  the  Code 
who  passes  into  and  remains  one  session  in  an  approved  higher 
school. 

4.  Bursaries  not  exceeding  15  in  number  (of  which  12  are  to  be  reserved 
for  candidates  residing  outside  the  School  Board  areas  of  Falkirk 
and  Stirling)  of  5/.  for  the  first  year,  1L  lOs.  for  the  second  year, 
and  10/.  for  subsequent  years,  with  railway  fares  to  an  approved 
Higher  School ;  open  to  scholars  qualified  in  terms  of  Article  29  of 
the  Code. 

N.B.— In  no  case  shall  the  grant  to  any  School  exceed  four-fifths  of  fi 
certified  deficiency  which,  but  for  such  grant,  would  be  required 
fr©m  tiie  Rates  to  maintain  the  School  or  Department. 

Sutherland  County. 

Grant  for  year  ended  Slst  March  1905  =  427/.  14».  bd. 
Contributions  J^  locdl  authorities =2141.  2s.  6d. 
Scheme  approved  on  5th  November  1904. 
Allocation  of  grant  ;— 
I.  To  five  selected    central    schools  with  higher  grade    department 
via.: — 

£ 
Dornoch  Public  School       -  -  -        85 

Golspie        „  I,  -  -  -        85 

Clyne  „  „  -  -  "        ®^ 

Helmsdale  „  „  -  -  -        85 

Lairg  „  ,,  ,  .  -        75 


•  This  payment  has  b^n  speciftlly  sanctionocl  ander  paragraph  10  {b)  of  the 
Minnte  of  10th  Jmie  1897. 
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914  SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

[I.  A  Bursary  of  10^.  for  pupils  under  14,  tenable  for  one  year  at  a 
Higher  Grade  School,  for  each  of  the  parishes  of  Assynt^  Creich 
Durness,  Eddrachillis,  Farr,  Bogart,  and  Tongue. 

III.  Technical  Education : — 

(1.)  A  grant  of  160/.  to  the  Sutherland  Technical  School. 

(2.)  Seven  parish  Bursaries  of  5/.  ^ne  assigned  to  each  of  the 
parishes  mentioned  in  Section  II  above)  for  children  under  13, 
tenable  for  two  vears  at  a  School  approved  by  the  Conuuittee 
(the  bursarv  to  be  increased  by  5/.  when  attendance  at  such 
school  involves  residence  away  from  home). 

(3.)  Six  county  Bursaries  of  lOl,  for  children  between  14  and  18, 
tenable  at  Higher  Grade  or  Higher  Class  Schools. 

IV.  Expenses  of  Committee =40/. 

Wigtown  County. 

Grant  for  year  ended  ZUt  March  1905=645/.  16*.  Orf. 
ContrtbutioM  by  local  authorities^ ^,  \s,  Zd. 
Scheme  approved  on  22nd  January  1904. 
Allocation  of  Ora/iU  :— 

(a.)  To  higher  clast  schools :—  £   s,   d. 

To  Stranraer  High  School,  100/. ;  and  115/.  for  the  fees 
of20pupils 216    0    0 

To  Ewart  and  Douglas  High  Schools,  Newton  Stewart, 

100/.;and45/.  for  the  fees  of  15  pupils    -        -        •  146    0    0 

£360    0    0 


(6.)  To  secondary  departments  at—  £           £ 

Wigtown  Burgh  and  Parish  Public  School  -        -    70\  _  , ... 

Whithorn  Principal  Public  School  -        -        -        -    70/""**" 

(c.)  To  other  State-aided  Schools  ;- 

Kirkmaiden  Central  Public  School  -        -        -        -    £26  Vo-^ 

Port  William  Public  School  .        .        .        .^  £26/*^ 

(d)   Expenses  of  Committee,  27/.  0«.  lOd, 
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TAfeLfe 

Statisment  showing  separately  for  each  SscoNDAitY  Education  Committbb  the 
Year  ended  15th  May  1904,  and  the  number  of  Schools  and  individual 


INCOME. 

1. 

2. 

8. 

i. 

Ko. 

Committee. 

Balance 

Grant 
Beceired 

from  Local 

Bank 

in  hand  on 

for 

Authorities 

(and  other) 

15th  May  1908. 

Secondary 
SduoaUon. 

for 
Technical 
EducaUon. 

Interest. 

! 

it    «.  d. 

£     «.    d. 

£    $.  d. 

£    8.    d. 

1      Aberdeen  (Burgh)      • 

28    9    9 

1,880    8    4 

— 

2  18    7 

2 

Aberdeen  (County)    • 

4,177  11    8 

1,902  17    0 

2,299    1  11 

86  16    8 

ArgyU        .       .       . 

101    0    4 

968  10  10 

— 

8  16    1 

4 

Ayr     -               •       . 

10,206    9    0 

2,891    8    4 

2,841  18    2 

189  12    2 

5 

942    3    6 

856    5    9 

64  18    8 

16  IS    0 

6 

Berwick      ■       -       • 

769    7    8 

580  12    6 

705    6    8 

18    6    8 

7 

Bute    .       .       -       . 

89  15    6 

399  10  11 

— 

— 

8 

Calthneae    -       -       - 

1,665    1  11 

659  14  11 

247  12    4 

21  18    1 

9 

(T|itff]fn[>%nt>*" 

22    7    9 

538  17  11 

17  10    8 

— 

10 

Dumbarton 

1,260  14     1 

1,410    8  10 

— 

22  19    9 

11 

Dumfries     - 

720  17  11 

970  16    1 

1,509  18    7 

28    9    0 

12 

Dundee  (Burgh) 

1  16     4 

1,911  17    9 

— 

19    7    7 

18 

Edinburgh  (r<»unty)  - 

1,961  10    8 

8,568  10    5 

— 

58    6    8 

14 

Edinburgh  (aty)       - 

462  14    5 

1,192  17    2 

— 

6  15    0 

15 

Elgin  .       .       •       • 

178  11    7 

672  12  10 

894    8  11 

10    6 

16 

File     .       -       -       • 

2,668    0  11 

2,524    7    9 

— 

88    8    4 

17 

Fot«»r 

18    8    9 

1,505    9    4 

— 

12    6  10 

18 

Glasgow  (City)  - 

10    0 

6,822    1    0 

— 

— 

lai 

Qoran 

1,588    6  11 

2,409  16 

400    0    0 

86    8    6 

19 

Haddington       -       • 

297    4    6 

610  18    6 

86    2    8 

12    1    1 

20 

InvemeM    - 

1,065  16    8 

1,166  14    5 

416  18    5 

21  17    7 

21 

Kincardine 

570  18    2 

634  19 

614    4    2 

18    8    8 

22 

Einroes 

291    1    3} 

270  16    7 

_ 

6  17    i 

28 

Kirkcudbright  • 

141  12    1 

619  18    8 

826    1    2 

4  18    7 

24 

Lanark 

1,644  18    4 

5,333    6    2 

— 

62    2    6 

24A 

Leith  (Burgh)     • 

225  18    4 

3,022  10    8 

— 

12  11    8 

25 

Linlithgow 

2,874    2    2 

906  14    4 

1,006    0    0 

96    0    1 

26 

Nairn  • 

57  10    1 

292  12    7 

— 

. 

27 

Orkney 

6    2    4 

504  16    6 

— 

6    9    8 

28 

Peebles       -       • 

18    7    8 

869  18    8 

_ 

.^ 

29 

Peri;h  ■       -       • 

681  11    8 

1,616  19    2 

— 

28  17    6 

80 

Kenfrew     - 

1,218  17    3 

8,828  19  10 

— 

8115    9 

81 

Uoss  and  Cromarty 

1,817    4    0 

1,012    0    1 

676    1    8 

28  10    6 

82 

Boxburgh  • 

1,398    8    0 

716    2    9 

753  16    8 

82    9    8 

83 

Selkirk       •       • 

00    0    0 

448    8    8 

— 

— 

84 

Stirling       -       • 

1,231  IS    1 

1,707  18    9 

— 

28  18    6 

86 

Sutherland 

1,868    5    6 

427  14    5 

281    4    8 

18  10    « 

86 

Wigtown    .       • 

106  18    4 

646  16    0 

26  10    5 

4  14    8 

87 

Zetland       - 

Total     - 

206  15    9 

499    8    8 

— 

8    210 

41,960  17    7} 

66,800    0    0 

12,604  17    6 

961    6    8 
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Sums  actually  Received  and  actually  Expended  under  various  Heads  during  the 
Scholars  participating  in  the  Grants  paid  under  the  various  Heads. 


BXPBNDITUKB. 

■ 

2.  Direct  Sabeidles  to 

Fkom  other 
Sources. 

ToUl 
Income. 

1.  Bxpenaes 
of 

Ck>mmittee. 

No. 

Higher  ClAM 
Schooto. 

(6.). 

Higher  DptB. 

of  State-aided 

Schools. 

Total. 

Number  of 
participating. 

£  8.   d. 

£      «.    d. 

&   :d. 

£      «.  d. 

£     «.   d. 

£      «.  d. 

— 

1,80116    8 

26  10    3 

1,600    0    0 

800    0    0 

1,800    0    0 

6 

— 

8,466    6    8 

461  17    8 

— 

800    0    0 

800    0    0 

S 

— 

1,008    6    8 

48  11  11 

__ 

— 

— 

— 

123    0    6 

16,262    8    1 

499  11  10 

— 

— 

— 

- 

— 

1,800    0  11 

48    4    8 

— 

640    0    0 

640    0    0 

19 

— 

2,018  18    6 

22    7  10 

1,000    0    0 

100    0    0 

1,100    0    0 

1 

— 

438    6    5 

18  18    8 

— 

290    0    0 

290    0    0 

1 

— 

2,884    2    8 

68  16    9 

— 

610    0    0 

610    0    0 

0    7    6 

579    8  10 

80  14    6 

120  0  e 

426    0    0 

646    0    0 

9    j 

- 

2,688  17    8 

66  19    2 

— 

680    0    0 

680    0    0 

— 

8,280    1    7 

148  17    7 

412  18    0 

487    7    0 

900    0    0 

— 

1,988    1    8 

28    6    8 

964  17    6 

964  17    6 

1,909  16    0 

12    ' 

— 

5,688    5  11 

189  16    1 

2,260    0    0 

1,680    0    0 

8,880    0    0 

18     1 

— 

1,661    6    7 

72    6  10 

— 

468    6    8 

458    6    8 

14    t 

— . 

1,246  18  10 

42    0  11 

800    0    J 

186  10    0 

486  10    0 

16    ; 

— 

6,120  17    0 

121  10  10 

1,840    0    0 

1,606    0    0 

2,946    0    0 

16 

0    0    7 

1,686    0    6 

81  14    0* 

1,000    0    0 

186    0    0 

1,1S6    0    0 

17     ' 

— 

6»828    1    0 

61    6    0 

8,980    0    0 

2,860    0    0 

6,280    0    0 

U 

18   ; 

i 

4,878    6    8 

88    2    6 

660    0    0 

1,828    0    0 

2,488    0    0 

i8a; 

— 

1,006    1    4 

28    6    6 

240    0    0 

160    0    0 

400    0    0 

19    ' 

286    4    1 

8,497    6    9 

147  14    9 

200    0    0 

660    0    0 

760    0    0 

20 

18    6    7 

1,666    6    6 

82    8    1 

880    0    0 

86    0    0 

466    0    0 

21 

— 

668  14    2i 

16    1  10 

— 

— 

— 

— 

22 

— 

1,002    6    1 

41  10  10 

429    2  U 

820    0    0 

749    2  11 

28    1 

— 

7,040    6    0 

146  18    8 

660    0    0 



660    0    0 

24    1 

— 

1,260  19  10 

64    6    9 

— 

700    0    0 

700    0    0 

24a' 

ISO 

4,882    8    4 

829  12  10 

200    0    0 

400    0    0 

600    0    0 

26 

— 

860    8    8 

11    9  10 

247  12    6 

— 

247  12    6 

86 

— 

617    8    6 

44    0    4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

27 

— 

878    1    4 

6    6    0 

841    7    8 

— 

841    7    8 

^ 

— 

2,222    7  11 

86  16    0 

670    0    0 

— 

670    0    0 

29 

— 

4,679  12  10 

111  14    0 

660    0    0 

1,810    0    0 

1,960    0    0 

80 

49    0    0 

8,682    4  10 

158    9    8 

117    0    0 

040    0    0 

767    0    0 

81 

- 

2,894  10    8 

42    7    8 

1,022  16    3 

66    0    2 

1,068    5    6 

82 

- 

688    8    8 

24    9    8 

888  19    0 

26    0    0 

868  19    0 

88 

— 

2,998    0    4 

£»  14    8 

900    0    0 

800    0    0 

1,200    0    0 

84 

— 

2,046  16    1 

67  11    6 

— 

610    0    0 

610    0    0 

86 

0    2    0 

688    1    6 

18  17    6 

860    0    0 

190    0    0 

660    0    0 

86 

- 

708    1  10 

16    9    8 

- 

160    0    0 

160    0    0 

87 

428  12  11 

1 

111,166  14    8^ 

8,886    4    H 

20,114    8  K) 

18^  10    4 

88349  19    8 

198 

i 
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TablK 
Statement  showing  separately  for  each  Sbcondabt  Education  Committeb  the 

Year  ended 


BXPENDITUBE 

* 

No. 

GommlttM. 

8.  Oranta 

Is* 

ofSoholanin- 

paid  on  the 

<^^ 

baaUofa 

V| 

(«.) 

(&.) 

^|. 

certified 
deftdency. 

11 

^gfir 

Total. 

"^ 

Sohools. 

Schoolfl. 

Ill 

A    t.    d. 

£    «.  d. 

£   «.  d. 

£     «.    d. 

1 

Aberdeen  (Bun^)     ■       •       - 

— 

- 

~ 

~ 

— 

— 

2 

Aberdeen  (County) 

lAio  0  0 

ss 

— 

— 

— 

- 

S 

AxisyU 

090    0    0 

11 

— 

— 

— 

... 

4 

Ayr    .       . 

1,986    0    0 

If 

— 

— 

~ 

— 

6 

Banff  •      - 

— 

- 

~ 

— 

— 

— 

6 

Berwick     - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7 

Bute  -       - 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

8 

Odthneis  • 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

10 

Dambwton 

~ 

— 

— 

614    6    0 

614    6    0 

6 

11 

Dninfriea  • 

- 

~ 

281    2    1 

418  17  11 

700    0    0 

e 

12 

Dundee  (Burgh) 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

18 

Edinburgh  (County) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

14 

Edinburgh  (City) 

- 

— 

661    0    0 

661    u    0 

7 

16 

Elgin- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

16 

nfe   .      • 

— 

— 

1,000    0    0 

— 

1,000    0    0 

5 

17 

JarUr       -       • 

— 

— 

— 

286  16    8 

286  16    3 

9 

18 

GlMgow(Clty) 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

18A 

Govan 

- 

— 

20    3  10 

79  16    2 

100    0    0 

5 

19 

Haddington 

— 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

20 

Inremeis  • 

— 

— 

— 

282    0    0 

222    0    0 

U 

21 

Kincardine 

~ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

22 

KlnroM     • 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

28 

Kirkcudbright 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

24 

Lanark       • 

4,263  16    2 

tu 

— 

— 

— 

— 

24A 

Leith(Bun^) 

•      - 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

26 

Linlithgow 

■ 

036  12    7 

s 

— 

— 

— 

— 

26 

Nairn 

• 

- 

— 

— 

~ 

— 

— 

27 

Orkney      - 

~ 

— 

— 

260    0    0 

260    0    0 

28 

FeebieB      • 

— 

— 

— 

12    0    0 

12    0    0 

29 

Perth.       . 

— 

- 

837    0    0 

280    0    0 

617    0    0 

80 

Benfrew    - 

. 

— 

— 

— 

62    0    0 

62    0    0 

31 

BoM  and  Cromart 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

82 

Bozburgh  • 

— 

— 



20    0    0 

80    0    0 

88 

Selkirk      • 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

84 

Stirling     • 

— 

— 

468  17    4 

227    8    8 

686    6    7 

86 

Sutherland 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

86 

Wigtown  . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

87 

• 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total    .    -    . 

8.948    8    9 

lOS 

2,097    8    8 

2,864    8    7 

4,961    6  10 

67 

r 

^ .T^ 
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'VU. — continued, 

SuMB  actually  Received  and  actually  Expended  under  various  Heads  during  the 
15th  May  1904,  Ac—continued, 


— cotUinttsd. 

No. 

5. 
9  ranis  to 
Teachers 

(or 
Schools) 
in  respect 

Scboburs 
bransfer'd 
to  more 
Mlvd.8chs.| 
or  DeptB.I 

6.  Borsaries 

and  Free  Scholarships  held  at- 

7. 
TraTellIng 
Allowances. 

dumber 

of 
Sehotart 
paHiei- 
pating. 

Universi- 
ties. 

(ft.) 

Higher 

Class 

Schools. 

(«.) 

Higher 
Depts.  of 

Schools. 

id.) 

Technical 
Schools  or 
0>llege8. 

Total. 

^|. 

A  s.  d. 

£  «.  d. 

A   $.    d. 

£    «.    d. 

£    t.   d. 

£    s. 

d. 

£    «.    d. 

~ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

i 

3    0    0 

05    0    0 

8S8    0    0 

210  10    0 

16    0    0 

668  10 

0 

l(ff 

— 

— 

2 

— 

— 

20    0    0 

40    0    0 

— 

60    0 

0 

6 

— 

— 

8 

— 

— 

818  11    6 

408    1    0 

279    0    0 

1.660  12 

6 

tea 

607  14    0 

S7S 

4 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

6 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

801    6    4 

76 

6 

— 



— 

99  10    0 

— 

99  10 

0 

8 

— 

— 

7 

16    0    0 

26    0    0 

— 

207  10    0 

282  10 

0 

la 

— 

- 

8 

_ 



— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

9 

68    0    0 

_ 

— 

212  10    0 

— 

212  10 

0 

6t 

9  11    6 

U 

10 

04    0    0 

— 

462    5    0 

91    5    0 

46  18    4 

600    8 

4 

93 

— 

— 

11 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

~ 

12 

— 

— 

100    0    0 

— 

— 

190    0 

0 

^ 

— 

- 

18 

5    0    9 

— 

240  10    0 

276  17    6 

— 

616    7 

6 

71 

64    4    0 

18 

14 

_ 



86    0    0 

80    0    0 

46    0    0 

160    0 

0 

92 

26    0    0 

IS 

16 

— 

— 

100    0    0 

~ 

- 

100    0 

0 

10 

— 

_ 

16 

38    0    0 

— 

— 

~" 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

17 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

18 





_ 

~~ 

— 

— 

— 

_ 



18A 

30    0    0 

— 

216    0    0 

66    0    0 

— 

270    0 

0 

« 

48    6  10 

15 

19 

60    0    0 

80    0    0 

462  10    0 

032  10    0 

- 

1,416    0 

0 

Itl 

— 

20 

66    0    0 

— 

186    0    0 

60    0    0 

— 

235    0 

0 

2U 

1  10    0 

1 

21 

__ 

— 

210    2    Oi 

10    0    0 

— 

229    2 

»* 

99 

68  19    8 

9i 

22 

— 

_ 

106    0    0 

08  16    0 

— 

196  16 

0 

16 

— 

~ 

28 

490    0    0 

— 

22  10    0 

847  10    0 

— 

870    0 

0 

kS 

— 

— 

24 

— 

— 

— 

141    0    0 

— 

141    0 

0 

A7 

— 

— 

24A 

SO    0    0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

162  16    4 

m 

25 

— 

16    0    0 

80    0    0 

- 

— 

46    0 

0  '         9 

— 

— 

26 

— 

— 

— 

160  17    6 

— 

160  17 

6 

Si 

— 

— 

27 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

28 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

29 

— 

— 

60  14    0 

6    0    0 

— 

66  14 

0 

15 

179    2    7 

90 

80 

81    0    0 

25    0    0 

110    0    0 

416    0    0 

660    0 

0 

U5 

— 

— 

81 

— 

— 

126    0    0 

— 

— 

126    0 

0 

M 

62  16    4 

to 

82 

— 

— 

80    0    0 

11    0    0 

— 

60    0 

0 

5 

— 

— 

83 

W    1  11 

— 

110    0    0 

26    0    0 

— 

186    0 

0 

tJ 

126  12    6 

t7 

84 

— 

j        — 

27  10    0 

146    0    0 

-              172  10 

0 

m 

— 

— 

36 

— 

'        — 

— 

— 

—       !       — 

— 

— 

— 

se 

- 

1        - 

- 

206  10    0 

—              206  10 

0 

19 

- 

- 

87 

v» 

^28 

191    0    0 

8,946  18    3} 

4,268    6    0 

SS5  13    4    8,781  12 

"74 

1^ 

1,688    18  8 
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Table 

Statsmknt  showing  separately  for  each  Sbcondart  Education  OoMMime  the 

Year  ended 


RXPENDmrXS-MMUmiMil. 

9.  Special     | 

No. 

(•.) 

(6.) 

Number    ' 

PmjmeBtM 

for           1 

Higher 

Cla« 

Schoola. 

Higher  Dpta.            Total, 
of  Stote.arded  , 
Schools.       ' 

SehoeU     ; 

fMNtiA- 

patina. 

Tedmical 
iDfltraetkm. 

1 

£    e.    d. 

£     «.  d. 

£    I.    dL 

1 

AtMrdeenCBoivh)  .       • 

— 

-          1 

— 

- 

— 

t 

Aberdeen  (Countj) 

— 

"~ 

— 

— 

8;iBas  10 

8 

AmrU     .      . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 

Ayr.       . 

1            — 

— 

— 

— 

24^7  12    9 

6 

Banff 

— 

— 

— 

— 

60    1  11 

6 

Benrtuk  • 

I            — 

10    0    0 

10    0    0 

1 

6  18    0 

7 

Bate 

— 

"■ 

— 

— 

— 

8 

OklthneM 

!       — 

_ 

— 

— 

125    2    0    , 

9 

[       — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

10 

DnmlMurton 

— 

_^ 

— 

— 

— 

11 

DmntriM 

11    8    7 

SI  ID    2 

42  18    9 

5 

S9S  IS  10 

12 

Dundee  (Burgh) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

18 

Sdinbuxvh  (County 

)       - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

14 

Bdinb«uvh(City) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

16 

Biffin 

— 

- 

— 

— 

SU18    1 

16 

Fife          .       . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

17 

Forfw     .       . 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

18 

QUagow(Clty) 

~ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

18A 

Oovan 

— 

M33  15    0 

138  16    0 

11 

— 

19 

Haddington    • 

- 

— 

— 

— 

168    5  10    , 

20 

Invenieea 

— 

— 

- 

- 

OS    0    8 

21 

Kincardine     • 

— 

— 

— 

— 

276          1 

22 

KInroM   •       . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

28 

Kirkcudbright 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

24 

Lanark    .       . 

— 

118    6    7 

lis    6    7 

S 

— 

24A 

Leith  (Burgh) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

100    0    0 

26 

Linlithgow     - 

~ 

— 

— 

— 

1,«70    6  11 

26 

Nairn      -       • 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

27 

Orkney    - 

— 

- 

— 

— 

~ 

28 

Peeblei    •       • 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

>. 

29 

Perth      .       . 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

80 

Renfrew  - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

81 

Roes  and  Cromarty 

— 

14  10    0 

1    19    0 

1 

280    9    S 

82 

Roxburgh 

— 

— 

— 

— 

233    6    3 

88 

Selkirk    •       . 

_ 

~ 

— 

— 

— 

84 

Stirling    ■       . 

— 

— 

— 

- 

— 

86 

Sutherland      • 

— 

— 

— 

— 

16    0    0 

86 

Wigtown 

~ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

87 

Zetland   .... 

i         " 

- 

- 

- 

— 

To 

Uls 

-    • 

11    8    7 

308    9    9 

314     18    4 

18 

8.1S8  11    8 

*  for  pooks  for  i^e  of  Free  Sohol^i*. 
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SuMB  actuaiiy  Eecdved  and  actually  Expended  under  various  Heads  during  the 
15th  May  1904,  Ac'-ismtmued, 


! 

Total 

Tot4a  If  umber 

12.   BaUnce 

1 

Nwmberof 

qfSeholon 

1 

10.  oilier 

1          11.  ToUI 
EzpoBdltore. 

Seko0ii 

on  aceowUoJ 

in  hand 
on  16th  May 

No. 

: 

1 

parUei- 
pating. 

havBbdtn 

1904. 

1 
1 

1 
£        d. 

'          &     i.d. 

£    «.   d. 

""             1 

1,826  10    8 

6 

~ 

36   6    5 

I 

6^168  17  10 

5S 

i07 

3,806    8    6 

2 

— 

802  11  11 

11 

6 

296  14    4 

3 

— 

6,7M11    1 

IS 

68S 

9.461  12    0 

4 

If    0    0 

800    6    2 

19 

— 

1/160  14    9 

6 

146   2  10 

!        1,686  16    0 

76 

427  18    6 

6 

— 

403    8    8 

8 

36  17    9 

7 

— 

087    7    0 

k9 

1,446  14    6 

8 

— 

676  14    e 

— 

3    9    4 

9 

— 

1,461    6    8 

69 

1,232  12    0 

10 

— 

2^4  16    6 

98 

366    6    1 

11 

— 

1,988    I    8 

— 

_ 

12 

— 

4,160  10    1 

UO 

1,423    9  10 

13 

— 

1        1,662    4    0 

71 

9    1  10 

14 

26    0    0 

1,063    9    0 

St 

198    4  10 

15 

— 

4,166  10  10 

16 

10 

964    6    2 

16 

— 

1,401  10    8i 

— 

44  10    2i 

17 

MO    0    0 

6,on   6  0 

U 

— 

161  16    0 

18 

ISO    0    0 

2,800  17    6 

11 

— 

1,606    9    2 

ISA 

— 

029  18    2 

68 

76    8    2 

19 

— 

2.677  15    0 

19 

ISl 

819  10    9 

20 

— 

1,116  18    2 

su 

640    8    4 

21 

— 

818    8  10} 

— 

99 

266  10    4 

22 

— 

989    8    9 

16 

102  16    4 

23 

— 

6,972  16    0 

«5 

la 

1,067  11    0 

24 

— 

996    6    9 

47 

266  18    1 

24A 

^    :  . 

3,887    7    8 

m 

1.046    0    8 

25 

— 

806    2    4 

9 

46    0    4 

26        1 

- 

464  17  10 

69 

62  10    8 

27 

- 

860  18    8 

— 

18    7    8 

28 

moo 

1,668  16    0 

~ 

668  11  11 

29 

— 

2,809  10    7 

10 

90 

2,210    2    3 

80 

— 

1,800  17  10 

45 

1,781    7    0 

31 

n  4  6 

1.648  18    8 

51 

1,860  12    0 

32 

— 

488    8    3 

« 

100    0    0 

88 

— 

2,28114    8 

9T 

711    6    1 

34 

— 

766    1    6 

k6 

1,290  13    8 

36 

100    0    0 

668  17    6 

10 

. 

14    4    0 

36 

— 

371  19    2 

1 

19 

886    2    8 

37 

i;U8    7    3 

76.648  10    8 

899 

1,988 

• 

34,607    4    Oi 
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Tablb  vm. 

Summary  of  the  foregoing  Statimbnt  showing  under  variouB  heads  the 
total  sums  actuaUy  received  and  actually  expended  by  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Committees  during  the  year  ended  15th  May  1904. 

Ikooms. 

£      ».    rf. 

1.  Balance  in  hand  on  15th  May  1903       -  41,900  17    7| 

2.  Amowit  received  from  the  Scotch  Education  Departtnent 

under  Section  2  (1)  (6)  of  the  Education  and  Local 

Taxation  Account  (Scotland)  Act,  1892      -        -        -  55,300    0    0 

3.  CotUributioM  of  local   authorities   for    purposes   of  • 

technical  education 12,504  17    6 

4.  Bank  and  other  interest 961    6    3* 

5.  Other  iources  of  income  428  12  11 

Total  £111,155  14    3^ 


EXPENDITUBB. 

£      s.   d.  £      $.   d. 

1.  Expenses  of  Committees         -        -        .  —  3^33^    4    3f 

%* Direct  stibsidies  to : — 

(a.)  Higher  Class  Schools      -       -    20,114    8  10 

(6.)  Higher  Departments  of  State- 
aided  Schools        -        -        •    18,235  10    4 


38,349  19    2 

3.  Ora/nts  paid  on  the  basis  of  a  certified 

deficiency ...    8^ft43    g    9 

4.  Capitation  grants  on  account  of  the 

attendance  of  scholars  in : — 

(a.)  Higher  Class  Schools       -  2,097    3    3 

(6.)  Higher  Departments  of  State- 
aided  Schools       -        -        -     2,864    3    7 


4,961    6  10 


*  The  payment  of  these  subsidies  is  often  conditional  upon  the  provision  of 
certain  froe  places. 
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£    s.  d.  £    s.  d. 

5.  ChxmU    to    Teachers   (or    Schools)   in 

respect  of  Scholars  transferred  to  more 

Advpuced  Schools  or  Departments     •  —  880    2    & 

6.  Bursaries  and  Free  Seholarshipi  held  eX  :— 

(a.)  Universities  -        -  191    0    0 

(6.)  Higher  class  schools  -    3,946  13    3i 

(c.)  Higher  Departments  of  State- 
aided  Schools  -  -     4,258    6    0 

(d)  T^hnical  Schools  or  Colleges       386  13    4 

7.  TravelUng  Allowances  -        -        -        . 

8.  Grants  Unoards  Building  or  Equipment 

of  :— 

(a.)  Higher  Class  Schools 

(6.)  Higher  Departments  of  State- 
aided  Schools 

9.  SpecicU  payments  for  Technical  Instruc- 

tion     

10   Other  payments  wtder  the  Schemes 


— 

8j781  12 
1,633  18 

75 
8 

11  8  7 

303  9  9 

314  18 

8,128  11 

4 

_ 

«.. 

1,218  7 

3 

Total  Expenditure  -  76,548  10    a 

Balance  in  hand  on  15th  May  1904       -  34,607    4    0^ 

Total  £111,155  14    31 
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LEAVING    CERTIFICATE    EXAMINATION    AND 
INSPECTION  OF  HIGHER  CLASS  SCHOOLS. 


The  Leaving  Certificate  Examination  is  held  annually  by  the 
Scotoh  Education  Department  about  the  middle  of  June. 

Candidates  must  be  pupils  of  a  School  at  which,  or  in  connection 
with  which,  the  examination  is  held,  and  must  have  been  in  regular 
attendance  from  January  to  the  date  of  the  examination. 

Pupil  Teachers  engaged  in  a  State-aided  School  may  also  be  admitted 
to  the  examination. 

Application  for  admission  to  the  examination  must  be  made  by  the 
OfiBcial  Correspondent  of  the  School. 

{Far  fuHher  infomiaUm  sei  Circular  349.) 


Note  as  to  Matiiemaiioal  Papebs. 

The  following  Regulations  have  been  drawn  up  after  very  full  and 
careful  deliberation.  It  is  hoped  that  they  will  be  found  to  provide  a 
satisfactory  basis  for  Mathematical  instniction  in  secondary  schools,  and 
that  teachers  will  welcome  the  increased  freedom  allowed  in  regard  both 
to  the  choice  of  the  material  and  to  its  treatment.  It  is  felt  that  in  the 
study  of  Arithmetic  more  attention  should  be  given  to  the  explanation 
of  the  ordinary  rules,  so  as  to  secure  thoir  intelligent  use,  and  to  the 
employment  of  contracted  methods,  with  the  object  of  obtaining  resuks 
which  are  accurate  to  a  required  degree  of  approximation,  without 
involving  unnecessary  labour.  Systematic  practice  in  the  use  of 
logarithms  is  also  an  element  in  Mathematical  training  that  deserves 
more  consideration  than  it  sometimes  receives.  Again,  it  is  desirable  to 
maintain  the  feeling  of  unity  between  the  different  branches  of  Mathe- 
matical study.  Pupils  should  be  made  to  realize  that  the  fundamental 
laws  of  Algebra  and  of  Arithmetic  are  really  the  same,  and  they  should 
be  encouraged  to  employ  algebraical  f  ormuke  in  arithmetical  calculation. 
Similarlv  the  explanation  and  illustration  of  algebraical  expressions 
by  graphical  methods  might  with  advantage  be  introduced  at  an  earlier 
stage  than  has  hitherto  been  oustomary,  ahmys  provided  that  due  care 
IB  taken  to  secure  aoonrate  drawing.  With  regard  to  Geometry,  it  is 
advisable  that  certain  fundamentu  geometrical  results  should  be  estab- 
lished, as  far  as  possible,  in  die  firat  j^lace  by  trial  and  experiment, 
involving  accurate  drawing  and  calculation,  before  an  advance  is  made 
to  a  deductive  proof,  and  that  exercises  involving  definite  numerical 
data  should  accompany  and  follow  upon  the  proof  of  the  principal 
propositions.  The  syllabus  given  below  ought  to  lend  itself  readily  to 
the  carrying  out  of  these  principles, 

0193,  8  V 
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Rboulations. 

ExsnuDatioiis  in  Matfaemstiofl  are  held  in  three  Grades :  XiChrer, 
Higher,  and  Honours.  CSandidates  may  be  presented  for  examination  in 
any  grade,  but  those  who  fail  to  pass  in  the  ^[isde  in  which  they  are 
examined  will  not  be  credited  with  a  pass  in  a  lower  grade.  In 
writing  oat  the  answers  to  the  questions  in  the  Mathematical  papers  it  is 
essential  that  the  full  detailed  work  should  always  be  given  in  its  proper 
sequence  as  part  of  the  answer.  The  work  should  be  written  out  with 
such  care  and  neatness  in  the  first  instance  that  a  second  copy  may  not 
be  required.  But  if  from  any  cause  a  second  copy  of  any  answer  is 
made,  this  copy  must  include  all  the  detailed  working;  and  the  first 
copy  must  bo  struck  out  with  the  pen.  In  Geometry  all  the  figures 
should  be  careful  and  accurate.  For  this  purpose  candidates  must  be 
provided  with  a  fairly  hard  pencil,  a  flat  wooden  ruler  graduated  on 
one  edge  in  inches  and  tenths  of  inohea^  and  on  another  in  centimetres 
and  millimetres,  two  set  squares  (46*  and  60*),  a  protractor  graduated 
to  degrees,  and  compasses  furnished  with  a  pencil  point.  In  all  the 
Mathematical  subjects,  marks  are  jgiven  for  neatness,  arrangement,  good 
style,  and  well-drawn  figures.  Tables  of  Four  Hace  I^nrithnis  of 
Numbers  and  Trigonometrical  Functions  will  be  provided  for  the  use 
of  candidates  in  the  Higher  Grade  and  in  Honours. 

Lamer  Orade. 

The  Examination  in  Lower  Grade  Mathematics  will  consist  of  three 

Capers  (Mathematics  L,  II.  and  III.),  for  each  of  two  of  which  two 
ours  will  be  allowed,  while  one  hour  will  be  allowed  for  the  third.  It 
will  embrace  the  following  subjects : — 

Arithmetic.  The  elementary  rules;  prime  factors  of  numbers; 
weights  and  measures  in  common  use ;  the  metric  system  ;  vulgar  and 
decimal  fractions ;  elementary  methods  of  approximate  calculatioti  by 
decimals ;  practical  problems.  The  intelligent  use  of  algebraical  symbob 
is  permitted,  and  no  question  will  be  set  on  recurring  decimals. 

Alffebra.  Numerical  inter^tation  of  formul» ;  simple  algebraical 
transformations;  the  graphical  representation  of  simple  functions; 
equations  of  the  first  degree  in  one  or  two  variables ;  easy  quadratic 
eqvuitions ;  problems  letting  to  the  above  equations. 

Geometry.  The  main  propositions  given  in  Euclid,  Books  I.  and 
III,  with  deductions  and  constructions  arising  from  them ;  simple  loci ; 
application  of  arithmetic  and  algebra  to  geometrical  theorems  and 
problems.  Elementary  drawing  to  scale.  Proofs  will  be  accepted 
which  appear  to  form  part  of  a  logical  treatment  of  the  subject 

Candidates  who  take  the  Lower  Grade  Examination  in  Mathematics 
may  not  be  presented  in  any  of  the  Additional  Subjects. 

Higher  Orade. 

The  examination  will  consiat  of  three  papers  (Mathematics  L,  It.^ 
and  IIL),  for  each  of  which  two  hours  wiH  be  allowed,  and  will  embrace 
the  foUowing  subjects  : — 

-Algelwa.  The  subjeoto  of  the  Lower  Grade;  more  dtfikmlt  tmns- 
f ormation^  equations  and  piH>blems ;  application  of  graphical  methods ; 
elementary  theory  of  indices  including  logarithms ;  surds  ;  the  remain- 
der theoran ;  ratio ;  proportion  ;  progressions.  Arithraeticat  questions 
will  also  be  set,  including  questions  op  theory  and  exercises  involving 
the  practical  use  of  logarithms,  7 
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Geometry.  The  main  propositions  in  Euclid  L-VI.  and  XL,  1-21, 
with  deduction9and  coustructioiui  arising  from  them,  but  excluding  the 
.  theory  o£  incommensurable  quantities ;  the  elementary  properties  of 
simple  pkne-faced  solids ;  mensuration  of  plane  and  solid  figures ;  ap- 
proximate solutions  by  drawing  to  scale.  Proofs  will  be  accepted 
which  appear  to  form  part  of  a  logical  treatment  of  the  subject. 

Trigonometry.  Elementary'  Trigonometry,  including  the  solution  of 
triangles,  with  the  aid  of  four  place  logarithms.  Graphical  solutions  of 
problems. 

Candidates  who  takes  the  Higher  Grade  Examination  in  Mathematics 
may  be  presented  in  one  (but  not  in  more  than  one)  of  the  following 
Additional  Subjects: — Elements  of  Dynamics;  Geometrical  Conies; 
Analytical  Geometry. 

The  examination  will  consist  of  four  papers^  arranged  as  described 
below.  Candidates  must  pass  with  credit  in  each,  but  deficiencv  in  any 
one  paper  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  compensated  by  excellence  in 
others. 

1.  Algebra  (1^  hours).  The  subjects  of  the  Higher  Grade  with 
more  difficult  examples ;  the^lements  of  indeterminate  coefficients  and 
partial  fractions ;  inequalities ;  elementary  treatment  of  maxima  and 
minima;  permutations  and  combinations;  the  binomial  theorem  with 
positive  integral  indices ;  the  exponential  series  and  elementary  eases 
of  recurring  series  together  with  the  application  of  the  simplest  tests 
for  their  couvergency  or  divergency ;  the  graphic  representation  of 
simple  algebraic  functions ;  the  elementary  theory  of  complex  numbers. 

2.  Geometiy  (2  hours)  including  Euclid  with  deductions,  and  the 
following  sections  of  Modem  Geometry : — Line  segments  (signs  of  seg- 
ments, relations  among  segments) ;  transversals ;  properties  of  l^e  cen- 
troid  and  orthocentre  of  a  triangle  and  of  its  drcumscnbed,  inscribed, 
escribed  and  nine-point  circles ;  narmonio  ranges  and  pencils ;  pole  and 
poW ;  radical  axis ;  similitude ;  inversion. 

3.  Trigonometry  (1^  hours),  as  far  as  De  Moivre's  theorem,  with  ito 
application  to  simple  series. 

4.  At  least  one  of  the  follo^ving. additional  subjecta: — ^Geometrical 
Conies,  Analytical  Geometry,  Higher  Dynamics. 

Additional  Svijeds» 

1.  Elements  of  Dyramics  (IJ  hoiu^).  Velocity,  acceleration,  the 
rectilineal  motion  of  a  uniformly  accelerated  particle,  the  laws  of  motion, 
the  composition  of  forces,  equilibrium,  the  centre  of  mass  (gravity), 
common  machines,  work  and  energy,  elementary  hydrostatics. 

2.  Geometrical  Conies  (1 J  hours\  The  properties  of  the  parabola^ 
the  elementary  properties  of  central  conies,  the  sections  of  the  cone. 

3.  Analytical  Geometry  (1^  hours).  The  straight  line,  ti-ansformation 
of  co-ordinates,  the  circle. 

4.  Higher  Dynamics  (1^  hours).  The  elements  of  dynamics,  as  above, 
treated  with  the  help  of  trigonometry,  Atwood's  machine,  parabolic 
motion  of  a  projectile,  composition  of  forces  acting  on  a  rigid  body, 
uniform  circular  motion,  impact,  kinetic  energy,  centre  of  pressure, 
metacentre. 

No  candidate  may  take  any  of  the  additional  subjects  who  in  not  a 
fandidate  in  Mathematics,  (Higher  Grade  or  Honours),  and  no  credit 
will  be  given  for  success  in  any  of  the  additional  subjects  unless  the 
candidate  attain  a  certaip  ^tatidaird  of  proficiency  in  Mathematics. 
'9193.  ...  3  y2 
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t.z*..T  d^in.  .'jt  Mixi  zs'j  p-.il  fio^i  be  pr^senfied  for  ths  i 
tu<t  tjxr  .TXi.o'x.  -zsr^.  h«  or  fhe  kis  pMMd  in  L«:>va'  Grade  7  ~ 

1.  fcr>;*-k«pr-z   ri  hoixrs  ,     C^i:*ijic«t  wJl  be  rea^iired  tt»  j 
«UT  c'-y^'covrji  GQ  i^ie  pr.^:f::pi^  acd  prvtiee  of  Book^eefiBt^  to  i 
X"^.  ''^fikjk  n*»c<»arT  to  reei.rd  &  czsiber  of  craBSKCfooi  of 
«L5.  *^':j.  to  ^i;  ^«  «^fL'<*r  aix>:^'-.^  u:*i  lo  frayne  baianet  ■htcii  aad 
prrr.ft  aj-.'":  >>*§  a..r*>iir.u.     Pripier  b»jt'iu  will  be  pror>ied. 

2.  Coc-Di't^'lu    Ah:h2:»:-:ic   <2    b»-.cLrf^       Arttbmedc    witk 
r*f^rir>K  v>  d;**x*i.ic  in^*r»-«t.  ex'.Lir.^e,  foreign  veigiittaDd  ] 
rr/i  fn-rh  qi^3«c:onj  as  are  iikeir  to  arise  in  ordinarr  < 
a'.tx^Qj.      An  ezerdje  in  cal:i^rioii,  inTolTin^  ^eed  and 
•ill  be  gxTen. 

December,  190i. 


Note  as  to  Papers  ix  English. 

Tan'ous  representAiions  have  from  time  to  time  been  -"^^^^  in  eon. 
nexion  with  the  subject  of  the  exmminaUon  in  RngHA  and  these 
representations  have  been  the  object  of  careful  eonsidention  in  the 
hght  of  the  experience  of  past  years.  My  Lords  attaefa  grea^  Tahie  to 
these  suggestions,  made,  as  they  are,  by  those  whose  means  of  judging 
are  large ;  and,  without  intending  to  intimate  any  seriotis  change  in  tlie 
methods  of  examination.  They  think  it  wiD  be  oseful  to  indwate  the 
views  which  They  Themselves  have  adopted  on  certain  points  upon 
whifth  these  stigge-stions  bear.  ^^ 

My  i^'^laat^^hveiy  great  importance  to  this  part  of  the  examination, 
holduig  that  mastery  of  our  own  bmguage,  and  tiie  power  of  lucid 
and  easy  composition,  are  amongrt  the  most  vahiaUe  dements  in  hicher 
education.  ^ 

It  has  been  urged  that  the  mental  training  involTed  in  English 
Grammar  and  Analysis  is  of  litUe  value  to  thoee  who  have  studied  the 
pnnciples  of  grammar  through  an  inflected  Uinguage.  But  many  of  the 
candidates  in  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examumtion  have  not  had  this 
opportunity.  In  their  case  the  grammatical  part  of  the  Enirlish 
examination  is  important,  and  the  subject  forms  too  constant  a  feature 
in  the  curnculum  of  the  Schools  to  be  ignored. 

For  all  pupils,  on  the  other  hand,  the  exercise  in  paraphradne  is  of 
great  importance,  not  only  as  a  mental  discipline,  but  as  training  the 
pupil  to  grasp  the  real  meaning  of  what  he  reads,  and  indirectly  ashling 
him  to  acquire  facility  m  composition.  ^ 

iV^A  """^^f^  ""l  u**l  ^t'^^^'^gi^^l  «fcud7  of  English  Literature,  and  of 
the  degree  to  which  it  should  be  recognised  in  tlie  examination,  is  one 
of  great  difficulty  It  is  unquestionable  that,  as  it  is  not  infrequently 
I'^vtS^  T^J  ^"'^^^  ^^^^  ^  BuperficWanddemoreliS  S^ 
rhl\!r.  r'  1  "^'^"^  ^^"^  ^^^^'^^  ^  ^^^  examination  that 
th  s  very  largely  prevails.    They  are  unwilling  either  to  imore  the 

«ubject  altogether  or  CO  adopt  the  only  remaining  course  3  SribS 
a  special  period  or  special  authoni  for  irtudy.    Tli  hurt  eou«nSSd  h? 
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oipposed  to  the  j)rmciple  upon  which  the  examination  has  hitherto  been 
based,  and  my  Iiords  fear  that  it  might  tend  to  introduce  a  monotony  of 
ourricolum  which  M'ould  be  hurtful  to  the  Schools.  Whether  the  align- 
ments in  its  favour  do  not  counterbalance  these  disadvantages  is  a  matter 
on  uhioh  They  prefer  to  delay  coming  to  a  decision  until  They  have  some 
further  experience.  In  any  case,  m  prescribing  a  certain  period  or 
certain  authors  it  would  be  necessary  to  allow  considerable  breadth  of 
option  to  the  Schools  in  selecting  the  work  to  be  taken  up. 

They  think  that  the  following  are  principles  upon  which  the  most 
oompetent  judges  would  be  in  agreement,  and  They  wish  it  to  be  under 
stood  that  they  will  prevail  in  the  conduct  of  the  examination: — 

1st.  The  chief  and  most  essential  requirement  in  the  examination 
will  be  a  fair  power  of  writing  lucid  and  eranunatical  English,  such 
as  may  prove  the  candidate  to  have  had  an  adequate  training  in 
composition. 

2nd.  He  will  be  expected  to  show  such  power  of  paraphrasing  as 
mav  prove  that  he  hais  been  trained  to  read  with  care  and  thought, 
and  to  exercise  his  mental  faculties  in  endeavouring  to  discover  the 
meaning  of  a  difficult  passage. 

3rd.  Hemust  also  show  a  comprehension  of  grammatical  principles, 
and  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  leading  grammatical  rules  under 
some  system  in  current  use. 

4th.  In  regard  to  English  Literature,  my  Lords  think  that 
candidates  mav  be  expected  to  have  some  acquaintance  with  the 
authorship  and  period  of  the  leading  masterpieces  of  our  literature. 
This  neea  involve  no  multiplicity  oE  biographical  or  bibliographical 
detail,  and  They  think  it  may  be  acquirea  with  no  undue  burden  of 
time  or  labour.  But  any  answers  which  show  that  the  study  of 
English  Literature  has  been  interpi-eted  to  mean  the  committing 
to  memory  of  lists  of  authors,  and  their  books — and  the  answers 
of  pupils  so  trained  seldom  fail,  by  an  occasional  absurdity, 
to  give  evidence  of  such  training — will  be  treated  with  the 
utmost  ri^ur,  and  will  not  be  held  to  compensate  for 
deficiency  m  the  essential  parts  of  the  examination.  On  the  other 
hand,  such  answers  as  snow  independent  reading,  careful  and 
methodical  instruction,  or  intelligent  criticism,  will  be  accorded 
full  weight  in  adjudging  marks  in  the  case  of  the  Higher  and 
Honours  Grades.  In  uie  Lower  Grade,  my  Lords  cannot  expect  an  v 
such  results,  and  They  propose  that  this  part  of  the  subject  shall 
form  a  comparatively  unimportant  element  in  the  examination 
in  that  grade. 

6th.  With  regard  to  History  and  Geography,  my  Lords  have 
little  to  add  to  the  remarks  which  They  have  made  in  previous 
years.  These  subjects  enter  largely  into  the  curriculum  of  many 
schools :  thoy  are  required  by  many  of  the  bodies  by  whom 
passes  in  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination  are  recognised ;  and 
my  Lords  are  unwiUing  to  do  anythingwhich  would  discourage 
the  continuance  of  such  instruction.  They  endeavour  to  give 
a  wide  option  in  the  questions  set^  and  to  afiford  opportunity  to  all 
who  have  not  entbely  neglected  the  subjects  to  show  a  knowledge 
of  them  in  some  branch  or  other.  More  than  this  They  have  not 
demanded,  and  do  not  propose  to  demand,  as  a  necessary  con- 
dition of  a  pass;  but  more  extensive  knowledge  will  receive 
ample  recogmtion. 

December,  1904. 
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Note  as  to  Papers  in  Modern  Languagis. 

My  Lords  desire  to  remind  School  Authorities  of  the  t&rmB  of  the 
Ginmlam  issued  on  15th  June  and  1st  August^  1901. 

While  neither  commercial  nor  literary  questions  wiU  be  in- 
cluded in  the  ordinary  Firench  and  Oerman  papers  of  any  grade,  Their 
Lordships  are  prepared,  in  the  erent  of  candidates  coming  fofmrd,  to 
ha>e  special  pM)ers  set  in  Commercial  French  and  Commercial  German. 
Except  with  the  express  sanction  of  the  Department,  no  candidate  will 
be  adbnitted  to  this  separate  examination  in  either  language  unless  he 
has  already  passed  in  the  Higher  Qrade  in  the  language  ib  which 
he  desires  to  be  examined. 

The  geneial  grouping  and  arrangement  of  the  ordinary  papers  will 
be  much  the  same  as  at  last  examination.  But  no  philological  questions 
will  be  set  which  imply  a  knowledge  of  any  language  other  than 
English  and  that  in  which  the  candidate  is  being  examined.  No 
candidate  will  be  allowed  to  pass  who  does  not  attain  a  certain  minimum 
in  translation  and  composition.  The  pajiers  set  for  Honours  will  be 
entirely  distinct  from  that  set  for  the  Higher  Grade.  They  will  be 
two  in  number,  the  first  consisting  mainly  of  composition,  and  the 
second  of  translation  and  more  advanced  grammar. 

My  Lords  do  not  propose  in  the  meantime  to  discontinue  the  practice 
hitherto  followed  of  allowing  unsuccessful  candidates  for  Honours  in 
Modem  Languages  to  pass  in  the  Higher  Grade,  provided  their  work 
bears  witness  to  a  level  of  attainment  corresponding  to  that  required 
for  a  pass  in  the  Higher  Grade  on  a  Higher  Grade  paper. 

Candidates  in  the  Lower  and  Higher  Grades  will  be  required  to  re- 
produce in  French  or  German  a  story  that  has  been  read  aloud  to  them 
m  English,  This  test  will  not,  however,  be  a{^lied  to  Honoun  candi- 
dates. Instead,  they  will  be  afforded  an  opportunity,  in  the  first 
Honours  paper,  of  showing  their  powers  of  free  composition  in  an 
essay  on  some  simple  theme. 

The  marks  given  for  fair  writing  in  the  German  character  now  form 
an  integral  part  of  the  ordinary  totaL 

My  Lords  are  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  tiie  oral  side  of 
Modom  Language  teaching.  In  several  cases  They  have  already 
refused  to  admit  to  the  examination  candidates  from  Schools  where  the 
report  of  the  Inspector  who  visits  the  School  shows  that  pronunciation 
has  been  neglected.  In  this  connection  Their  Lordships  desire,  further, 
to  draw  attention  to  the  regulations  as  to  oral  examination  which  are 
laid  down  in  Circular  340. 

December,  1904. 


Note  as  to  Latin  and  Greek  pABEBa 

My  Lords  biave  considered  the  various  remarks '  submitted^  to 
Them  from  time  to  time  in  regard  to  tho  examinations  in  I^tin 
and  Greek  for  the  Leaving  Certificate.  In  the  past,  complainta 
have  been  made  that  in  certain  ^»des  the  papers  set  have 
sometimes  been  of  undue  difficulty.  Without  pronouiicing  an)r 
opinion  as  to  this,   my  Lords   agree  that  it  is  undesirable  to  set 
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any  test  which  ia  of  an  involved  or  confusing  character.  But^> 
while  anxious  to  avoid  undue  difficulty,  my  Loras  cannot  hold  out: 
the  hope  that  the  test  applied  in  judging  the  answers  to  such  papers  as 
may  be  set  will  bo  relazeio.  One  of  the  objections  to  undue  difficulty, 
in  questions  is  that  this  may  very  probably  lead  to  undue  leniency  in 
the  te^t  applied.  My  Lords  think  it  more  desirable  to  revere  th^^ 
process ;  and,  while  restricting  the  questions  or  exercises  to  a  moderate 
standard,  to  be  severe  in  exacting  a  certain  amount  of  correct  answering: 
as  a  minimum. 

It  is  undoubtedly  difficulty  having  regard  to  the  diverse  objects  which' 
these  examinations  have  to  serve,  to  fix  the  precise  standard  which  ought 
to  be  maintained^  but  my  Lords  can  only  state  that  The;^  continue  ta 
study  the  matter  carefully  in  the  light  of  experience,  ana  in  consulta-. 
tion  with  those  best  able  to  form  an  opinion. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  papers  will  follow  the  modal  of  1904. 

Docembert  1904. 


Leiwing  CerHfieaU  Emmination, ,  1905.  Oirciilar  365. 

Higher  Oiau  Schoob. 

Scotch  llducation  Department^ 
Sir,  16th  December,  1904. 

1.  I  am  directed  to  inform  you  that  my  Lords  propose  that  the  next 
Written  Examination  for  Leaving  and  Intermediate  Certificates  shall 
begin  on  Wednesday,  the  21  st  of  June. 

2.  Leaving  and  Intermediate  Certificates  are  now  granted  only  under 
the  conditions  explained  in  Circular  340,  to  which  I  am  to  refer  you  for 
particulars..  To  facilitate  the  arrangements  for  oral  examination,  the 
Official  Correspondent  of  the  School  must  forward  to  the  Denartment  by 
the  Ist  of  March,  on  a  form  (A.  22)  to  be  obtained  from  the  Department, 
a  list  of  those  pupils  who  are  to  be  candidates  for  Leaving  or  Inter- 
mediate Certificates  at  the  end  of  the  session, 

3.  I  am  to  remind  you  of  Their  Ix>rdship8'  Circular  Letters  dated 
16th  May,  1902,  and  28th  January,  1903,  respectively  (Circulars  358 
and  375)«  dealing  with  the  recently  instituted  Commercial,  Technical, 
and  Special  Group  Certificates.  Where  it  is  desired  to  present  candi- 
dates for  any  of  these,  application  for  recognition  of  the  special  Course 
to  ]be  followed  (if  not  already  approved)  should  be  made  ai  once  to  the 
Department,  accompanied  by  the  rehttive  SyUabusee  and  Time  Tables. 
I  am  to  add  that  it  is  not  the  intention  of  Their  Lordships  that  the 
saine  candidate  should  be  presented  for  more  Uian  one  class  of  Group 
Certificate. 

4.  My  Lords  regret  to  find  that^  notwithstanding  the  expltfiations 

fiven  in  Their  Circular  of  19th  November,  1 900,  considerable  misappror 
ension  appears  still  to  exist  as  to  the  precise  intention  and  purpose 
of  the  examination  for  Honours.  I  am  to  remind  you  of  the 
limitation  which  was  introduced  three  years  ago.  No  pupil  may  now 
be  jvesented  in  one  and  the  same  year  as  a  candidate  for  Honours  in 
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more  than  three  different  subjects.  If  for  special  reasons  it  is  desired 
to  make  an  exception  to  this  rule,  the  express  sanction  of  the  Depart- 
ment must  previously  be  obtained. 

5.  My  Lords  would  strongly  deprecate  a  practice  which  appears  to  be 
too  frequent,  and  which  not  only  constitutes  an  abuse  of  the  Examina- 
tion,  but  is  contrary  to  the  best  interesta  of  the  candidates.  It  is  that 
of  presenting  a  candidate  in  the  same  grade  in  which  he  or  she  has 
passed  in  a  previous  year.  So  prevalent  does  this  practice  continue  to 
be  that  it  is  now  under  consideration  whether  it  may  not  be  necessary, 
in  the  near  future,  to  lay  down  a  definite  regulation  regarding  it. 

6.  In  general,  the  principles  explained  in  last  year's  Notes  as  to 
English,  Latin  and  Greek,  and  McKlem  Languages  will  apply  to  the 
Examination  to  be  held  in  1905.  Your  attention  is,  however  directed 
to  the  statement  in  the  Modem  Langua£;es  Note  regarding  questions  in 
Philology.  In  connection  with  Modem  Languages,  I  am  idso  to  remind 
you  specially  of  the  various  steps  my  Lords  have  taken  to  secure  that 
due  attention  is  given  to  the  acquisition  of  a  good  prcmunciation. 
With  reference  to  the  English  papers,  I  am  to  add  that,  while  no 
alteration  in  the  existing  arrangement  will  be  made  in  1905,  Their 
Lordships  have  still  under  consideration  the  desirability  of  entirely 
separating  the  papers  set  for  Honours  from  that  set  for  Higher  Grade. 

7.  I  am  to  refer  you  to  Their  Lordships'  Circular  Letter  of  11th 
September,  1903  (Circular  376),  which  enclosed  a  copy  of  the  regulations 
which  will  apply  to  the  Mathematical  Papers  to  be  set  in  1905.  Two 
copied  of  the  Note  as  to  these  Papers  are  enclosed  herewith. 

I  am  to  point  out  that,  while  questions  in  Arithmetic  will  continue 
to  form  an  integral  part  of  the  papers  set  in  the  Higher  and  Lower 
Grades,  no  canaidates  can  henceforth  be  presented  in  Arithmetic  only. 

Books  of  Logarithms  will  be  supplied  by  the  Department  for  the 
use  of  candidates  presented  in  the  Higher  Grade  and  in  Honours. 
These  Books  must  be  returned  to  the  Department  at  the  close  of  the 
Examination. 

I  am  also  to  say  that,  in  future,  a  few  pages  of  the  books  in  which  the 
answers  to  the  Mathematical  Papers  are  to  be  written  will  be  square- 
ruled. 

8.  Candidates  will  be  examined  in  Science  and  in  Drawing  under  condi- 
tions similar  to  those  which  obtained  this  year. 

9.  Hitherto  the  minimum  age  at  which  candidates  have  been 
admitted  to  the  Examination  has  oeen  13.  In  future  no  candidate's 
name  will  be  accepted  unless  he  or  she  will  be  at  least  14  years  of  age 
on  the  the  1st  of  October  next  following  the  proposed  presentation. 

10.  As  those  Higher  Class  Schools  from  which  candidates  have  been  pre- 
viously presented  are  kept  on  the  lists  of  the  Department,  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  make  any  application  for  the  admission  to  the  Written 
Examination  of  pupils  attending  them. 

11.  My  Lords  desire  to  remind  you  that  only  those  candidates  will  be 
admitted  to  the  Examination  who  have  been  in  regular  attendance  at 
the  School  at  which,  or  in  connection  with  which,  they  are  examined, 
from  January  to  the  date  of  the  Examination. 

1 2.  My  Lords  would  strenously  discourage  the  haphazard  presentation 
of  pupils  in  isolated  subjects.  Every  candidate  who  is  admitted  to  the 
Examination  at  all,  ought  to  have  some  definite  form  of  Group 
Certificate  in  view. 

13.  As  last  year  my  Lords  will  appoint  one  Supervising  Officer  for 
each  room  used  for  the  Examination,  but  when  the  number  of  candidates 
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to  be  dtamined  in  one  room  exceeds  40,  Their  Lordships  will  appoint 
additional  Supervising  Officers  as  follows  : — 
For  41-80  candidates,  one  Assistant ; 
For  81-120  candidates,  two  Assistants ;  and  so  on. 

The  expense  of  one  Supervising  Officer/(?r  each  mbject  will  be  borne  by 
the  Defxirtment.  When  more  tmtn  one  Supervising  Officer  is  required, 
the  additional  expense  must  be  borne  by  the  School  Authorities. 

14.  Owing  to  the  large  number  of  candidates  and  the  limited  funds 
at  Their  Lordships'  disposal,  it  may  be  necessary  also  to  make  a  small 
charge  for  each  candidate,  but  any  such  charge  will  be  kept  within 
the  narrowest  limits  possible. 

I  have,  etc., 

H.  C&AI& 


Leaving  CerHJicaie  Examinaiionf  1905.  Circular  366. 

Staie-aided  Schools  only. 

Scotch  Education  Department, 
Sir,  16th  December,  1904. 

1.  I  am  directed  to  inform  you  that  my  Lords  are  prepared  next 
year,  as  in  previous  years,  to  admit  to  the  Examii^tion  for  Leaving 
and  Intermediate  Certificates  candidates  from  the  Higher  Departments 
of  State-aided  Schools,  if  upon  due  enquiry  these  Departments  should 
appear  to  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  warrant  the  benefits  of  the 
Culmination  being  extended  to  the  scholars  in  attendance.  :  i 

A  form  of  application  for  admission  to  the  Written  Examination  (H 
(14)  \  will  be  sent  early  in  January  to  all  State-aided  Schools  from  which 
pupils  or  pupil  teachers  were  presented  this  year.  All  the  information 
required  by  the  Department  should  be  given  on  this  form,  and  no  letter 
should  be  sent  with  it  unless  there  are  special  circumstances  to  explain. 

Forms  for  other  Schools  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the 
Department  in  January. 

2.  Leaving  and  Litermediate  Certificates  are  now  granted  only  on 
the  conditions  explained  in  Circular  340,  to  which  I  am  to  refer  you 
for  particulars.  .  To  facililate  the  arrangements  for  oral  examination, 
the  official  correspondent  of  the  School  must  forward  to  the  Department . 
by  the  1st  of  March,  on  a  form  (A  22)  to  be  obtained  from  the  Depart- 
ment, a  list  of  those  pupils  who  are  to  be  candidates  for  Leaving  or 
Intermediate  Certificates  at  the  end  of  the  session. 

3.  I  am  to  remind  you  of  Their  Lordships'  Circular  Letters  dated  1 6t  h 
May,  1902,  and  28th  Januarv,  1903,  respectively  (Circulars  358  and 
375),  dealing  with  the  recently  instituted  Commercial,  Technical,  and 
Special  Group  Certificates.  Where  it  is  desired  to  present  candid  ates 
for  any  of  these,  application  for  recognition  of  the  special  Course  to 
be  followed  (if  not  already  approved)  should  be  made  at  once  to  the 
Department,  accompanied  by  the  relative  Svllabuses  and  Time  Tables. 
I  am  to  add  that  it  is  not  the  intention  of  Their  Lordships  that  the 
same  candidate  should  be  presented  for  more  than  one  class  of  Group 
Certificate. 
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4.  My  Loids  regret  to  fiad  lhat»  notwithstanding  the  explanations 
given  in  their  Circular  of  19th  November,  1900,  considerable  misappre- 
hension appears  still  to  exist  as  to  the  precise  intention  and  pur- 
pose of  the  examination  for  Honours.  I  am  to  remind  you  of  the 
limitation  which  was  introduced  three  years  ago.  No  pupil  may 
now  be  presented  in  one  and  the  same  year  as  a  candidate  for 
HonouTfi  in  more  than  three  different  subjects.  If  for  special  reasons 
it  is  desired  to  make  an  exception  to  this  rule,  the  express  sanction  of 
the  Department  must  previously  be  obtained. 

5.  My  Lords  would  strongly  deprecate  a  practice  which  appears  to  be 
too  frequent^  and  which  not  onlv .  constitutes  an  abuse  of  the 
Examination,  but  is  contrary  to  the  oest  interests  of  the  candidates. 
It  is  that  of  presenting  a  candidate  in  the  same  erade  in  which  he  or 
she  has  passed  in  a  previous  year.  So  prevalent  does  this  practice 
continue  to  be  that  it  is  now  under  consideration  whether  it  may  not 
be  necessary,  in  the  near  future,  to  lay  down  a  definite  regulation 
regarding  it. 

6.  In  general,  the  princiiJes  laid  down  in  last  year^sNotes  as  to  English, 
Ditin  and  Qreek,  and  Modem  Languages,  will  apply  to  the  Examination 
to  bo  held  in  1905.  Your  attention  is,  however,  directed  to  the 
statement  in  the  Modem  Languages  Note  regarding  questions  in 
Philology.  In  connection  with  Modem  Dineaages,  I  am  also  to 
remind  you  specially  of  the  various  steps  my  Loras  have  taken  to 
secure  that  due  attention  is  given  to  the  acquisition  of  a  good 
pronunciation.  With  reference  to  the  English  papers,  I  am  to  add 
that,  while  no  alteration  in  the  existing  arrangement  will  be  made 
in  1905,  Their  Lordships  have  still  under  consideration  the  desirability 
of  entirely  separating  the  papers  set  for  Honours  from  that  set  for 
Higher  Gnide. 

7.  I  am  to  refer  you  to  Their  Lordships'  Circular  Letter  of  the 
11th  September,  1903  (Circular  376),  which  enclosed  a  copy  of  the 
Begulations  which  will  apply  to  the  Mathematical  Papers  to  be  set  in 
1905.    A  copy  of  the  Note  as  to  these  Papers  is  enclosed  herewith. 

I  am  to  point  out  that  while  questions  in  Arithmetic  will  continue 
to  form  an  integral  part  of  the  Papers  set  in  the  Higher  and  Lower 
Onides,  no  candidates  can  henceforth  be  presented  in  Arithmetic  only. 

Books  of  Logarithms  wiU  be  supplied  by  the  Department  for  the 
use  of  candidates  presented  in  the  Higher  Grade  and  in  Honours. 
These  books  must  be  returned  to  the  Department  at  the  close  of  the 
Examination. 

I  am  also  to  say  that^  in  future,  a  few  pages  of  the  books  in  which 
the  answers  to  the  Mathematical  Papers  are  to  be  written  will  be 
square-ruled. 

8.  Candidates  will  be  examined  in  Science  and  in  Drawing  under 
conditions  similar  to  those  which  obtained  this  year. 

9.  My  Lords  again  observed  that  many  candidates  were  sent  in  iorthe 
Written  Examination  who  had  not  reached  anything  like  the  required 
standard.  Some  managers  and  teachers  would  seem  searcdy  to  have 
realized  what  the^tandud  is,  and  much  disappointment  is  caused  when 
the  results  of  the  Examination  are  received,  and  it  is  found,  in  some 
cases,  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  candidates  have  failed.  My  Lords 
desire  once  more  to  call  attention  to  this  point,  and  to  express  a  hope 
l])at  pupils  will  not  be  sent  in  for  the  Examination  unless  there  is  a 
re(i8onaT>le  probability  of  their  being  able  to  pass  in  the  Grade  in  which 
ibey  are  presented. 
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io.  Hitherto  the  minimuin  age  at  which  candidatea  have  been 
admi4^ted  to  the  Examination  has  been  13.  Henceforward  no.  candi- 
date's name  will  be  accepted,  unless  he  or  she  will  be  at  least  14  years 
of  age  on  the  Ist  of  October  next  following  the  pn>posed  presentation. 
11.  The  attention  of  School  Boards  and  ilanagers  isalso  requested  to 
the  following  points :—  .  • 

[1.]  The  Written  Examination  will  begin  on  JFednesdaf^^  the  2l8i 

June.  ; 

[2.]  Only  thos(9  pupils  will  be  admitted  to  the  Examination  who 
have  been  in  regular  attendance  at  the  School  at  which,  or  in 
connection  with  which,  they  are  examined,  from  January  ^  the 
.  date  of  the  Examination. 
[3.]  My  Loitls  would  strenuously  discourage  the  hapluuard  pre- 
sentation of  pupils  in  isolated  subjects.  Every  candidate  who 
is  admitted  to  the  Examination  at  all,  ought  to  have  some 
definite  form  of  Group  Certificate  in  view.  The  Examination 
is  intended  to  be  a  test  of  higher  education  only,  and  unless 
there  is  a  reasonable  probability  that  pujpib  will  continue  their 
studies  to  a  stage  of  some  advancement)  Their  Lordships 
think  that  attention  shoold  be  directed  rather  to  the  oppor- 
tunities for  special  work  which  are  furnished  by  the  Supple- 
mentary Courses  sanctioned  in  Article  21  of  the  Code. 

If,  after  the  examination,  it  is  found  that  the  presentations  of 
the  pupils  from  any  particular  school  indicate  that  no  serious 
attempt  is  being  macld  to  fulfil  the  proper  purpose  of  the 
Examination,  my  Lords  reserve  to  themselves  tne  right  to 
disallow  Ae  papers. 
[4.]  Pupils  from  Continuation  Classes  are  not  eligible  for  admission  to 

the  Examination. 
[5.]  Pupil  Teachers  engaged  under  a  Memorandum  of  Agreement, 
or  whose  engagement  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  Department^ 
may  be  admitted  to  the  Examination, 
(a)  When  they  serve  in  a  School  from  which  scholars  are  admitted, 
no  special  application  on  their  behalf  will  be  necessary,  but« 
the  number  of  Pupil  Teachers  to  be  presented  must  be  entered 
on  the  form  of  application, 
(i)  When  they  serve  in. a  Sdhoifl  from  which  no  scholars  are  to  be 
.  rresented  for  exaihitiation,  application  should  be  made  to  the 
Department  on  the  prescribed  form, 
Ex-Pupil  Teachers  who  have  completed  their  engagement  sincq  the 
ki^t  Examination,  and  who  continue  to  serve  in  a  State-aided  School 
till  the  bednnii^of  June,  may  be  admitted. 

A.U  the  Pupil  Teachers  frop  one  School  must  be  examined  together.   ; 
Monitors  may  also  be  admitted,  provided  that  they  have  received  . 
instruction  in  the  School  from  January  to  the  date  of  the  Examination. 
They  should  be  presented  as  pupil  teachers. 
[6.]  No  grant   is  attac^ied  to  a  pass  in  the  Leaving  Certificate ' 

Examination. 
[7.]  In  prder  that  the  arrangements  for  the  Writtm  Examination, 
which  are  on  a  large  scale,  may  be  duly,  made^my  Lords  will  be 
'  unable  ^  consider  any  application  for  admission,  either  of  pupils 
or  of  .Pu{nl  Teachers,  to  the  Examination,  which  is  not  received 
by  the  22nd  March  next  Application  must  be  made  in  res^t  of 
those  Schools  from  which  Scholars  were  admitted  this  year,  as 
well  as  for  tho^e  in  connection  with  which  no  examination  has 
yet  been  held. 
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*  [8,]  (a)  Ab  last  year  my  Lords  will  appoint  one  Supervising  Officer 
for  each  room  used  for  the  Examination,  but  when  the  number 
of  candidates  to  be  examined  in  one  room  exceeds  40,  Their 
Lordships  will  appoint  additional  Supervising  Officers  as 
follows : — 

For  41-80  candidates,  one  Assistant 
For'81-120  candidates,  two  Assistants,  and  so  on. 
The  expense  of  one  Supervising  Officer  for  each  subject  will 
be  borne  oy  the  Department.    Wlien  more  than  one  Supervising 
Officer  is  required,  the  additional  expense   must  be  borne  by 
the  School  Authorities. 
(5)  Owing  to  the  laree  number  of  candidates  and  the  limited 
funds  at  Their  Lordships'  disposal,  it  may  be  necessary  also 
to^  make  a  small  charge  for  each  candidate,  but  any  such  charge 
will  be  kept  within  the  narrowest  limits  possible. 

Place  of  ExanUnaHon. 

[9.]  (a)  My  Lords  will  not  be  able  to  hold  a  separate  examination  for 
a  small  number  of  candidates  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  their 
attendance  at  another  School,  where  an  examination  is  to  be 
held,  would  be  impnicticahle. 
(b)  In  the  case  of  a  School  Board  which  proposes  to  present 
candidates  from  two  or  more  Schools  within  the  district  of  the 
Board,  all  the  candidates  must  be  examined  together  at  one 
school,  if  there  is  sufficient  accommodation. 

I  have,  etc., 

H.  Craik. 


Leaving  Ceriifirate  ExaminaHofh  Circular  383. 

Uaelie. 

Scotch  Fxlucation  Department, 
34th  December,  1904. 

Sir, 

I  am  directed  to  state  that  my  Lords  are  prepared  to  consider 
applications  for  the  examination  in  Gaelic  of  pupils,  or  (for  the  purpose 
of  the  King's  Scholarship  Examination)  of  pupil  teachers  in  Schools  in 
which  provision  is  made  for  systematic  instruction  in  Qaelic     This 
examination  will  form  an  inte^l  part  of  the  Leaving  Certificate 
Examination,  but,  in  the  meantime,  only  one  standard  will  be  recog- 
nised for  a  pass.    That  standard  will  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  the 
Lower  Grade  in  other  language  subjects.    In  order  that  applications 
for  examination  may  be  entertained,  the  Department  must  be  satisfied — 
(a)  thit  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers  for  work  in  this 
special  subject  are  such  as  may  be  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment ; 
ib)  that  the  curriculum  of  instruction  is  satisfactory ; 
e)  that  all  pupils  presented  will  be  at  least  15  years  of  age  on 
the  1st  October  succeeding  the  examination^  and  that  they 
have  followed  the  approved  curriculum  in  its  entirety. 
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I  am  to  say  that  my  Lords  attach  the  highest  importance  to  the 
preceding  conditions,  inasmuch  as  their  fvdfilment  will  render  it 
possible  to  give  due  weight  to  the  verdict  of  the  teacher  in  deter- 
mining the  success  or  failure  of  individual  candidates.  It  is  Their 
Lordships'  desire  that  much  should  depend  on  the  actual  record  of 
work  performed  by  each  pupil  during  the  period  of  instruction. 

So  far  as  outside  tests  are  concerned,  I  am  to  explain  that  abilityto 
conduct  a  conversation  in  Gaelic  will  be  regarded  as  essential.  The 
written  paper  (in  which  the  orthography  of  the  dictionaries  of  Mac- 
leod  and  Dewar  or  of  Maceaohan  should  be  followed)  will  comprise 
(1)  translation  into  English  of  unseen  prose  and  verse  passages  of 
ordinary  difficulty,  chosen  from  standard  Gaelic  literature,  (2)  transla- 
tion into  Gaelic  of  a  simple  English  passage,  (3)  reproduction  in  Gaelic 
of  a  short  story  read  aloud  in  Gaelic,  (4)  questions  on  elementary  Gaelic 
grammar. 

The  written  paper  will  be  set  in  the  usual  coarse  along  with  the  rest 
of  the  written  portion  of  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination.  The 
application  of  the  conversational  test  and  the  verification  of  the 
teacher's  verdict  will  be  entrusted  to  one  of  His  Majesty's  Inspectors 
or  to  some  other  person  specially  appointed,  who  will  visit  the  School 
on  a  date  to  be  arranged  with  the  School  Authorities.  On  the 
occasion  of  that  visit  a  list  of  candi<lates  must  be  presented  to  the 
Examiner  which  shall  show,  as  regaids  each  candidate,  the  degree  of 

Sroficiency  attained  in  each  branch  of  the  approved  curriculum  as 
etermined  by  the  teacher's  award  of  marks  throughout  the  course. 
All  exercise  books  of  the  candidates  must  be  preserved  and  must  be 
available  for  reference  by  the  Examiner,  who  will  also  apply  such  tests 
relative  to  the  approved  course  of  instruction  as  he  may  deem 
desirable. 

I  am  to  point  out  that  my  Lords  have  deliberately  refrained  from 
offering  any  suggestions  as  to  the  length  and  character  of  the  curricula 
of  which  They  would  be  prepared  to  approve.  Circumstances  vary 
considerably,  and  it  appears  inexpedient  to  lay  down  definite  regula- 
tions until  experience  has  shown  what  is  the  minimum  that  may 
properly  be  exacted.  In  the  meantime,  each  case  will  be  considered 
on  its  merits,  and  provisional  approval  will  be  extended  to  any  well 
arranged  course  that  offers  reasonable  opportunity  for  serious  study. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that,  while  there  may  be  a  certain 
amount  of  elasticity  in  regard  to  the  curriculum,  the  standard  of  pass 
all  over  will,  as  far  as  possible,  be  an  absolutely  uniform  one. 

Schools  desiring  to  present  candidates  in  Gaelic  should  make  appli- 
cation to  the  Department  on  the  accompanying  form,  which  should 
reach  the  Department  not  later  than  31st  March,  1905. 

I  have,  etc., 

J.  STRUTHXRa 
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Leaving  CerHfieaU  Examination  Circular  367. 

»  attd ".    .  '  '   •  '     . 

.:  King's  Sdwlarship  Examination. 
^Thawing,  ■'■ 

Scotch  Education  Department^ 
^  31st  December,  1904. 

Sir, 

I  am  directed  to  state  thi^t  my  Lords  are  now  prepared  to  consider 
.applications  for  next  year's  examination  in  Drawing  of  pupils  in 
Secondary SohoolSyOr  in  theHigherGradeDepartments  or  Supplementary 
^Toursea  of  Elementary  Schools.  This  examination  forms  an  integral  pare 
of  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  Science, 
only  one  standard  is  recognised  for  a  pass.  If  pupils  who  have 
once  passed  give  evidence  of  further  successful  wurk  in  this  subject 
in  subsequent  years,  au  endorsement  to  that  effect  will  be  made  upon 
the  Leaviilg  or  Intermediate  Certificate  they  may  obtain  at  the  end 
fOi  th^  school  career.  In  order  that  appiiq^tions  for  examiifatioD 
may  be  entertained,  the  Department  must  be  satisfied^— ^ 

(a)  that  the  School  is  suitably  equipped  for  the  purpose  of 

giving  instruction  in  Drawing ; 
(5)   that  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers  are  such  as  maybe 

approved  by  the  Department ; 
(c)  thac  the  curriculum  of  instruction  is  satisfactory ; 
;:.  (d)  that  all  the  pupils  presented  will  be  over  15  years  of  ago 

on  the  1st  October  succeeding  the  examination,  and  that  the^ 
:  .have  been  under  instruction  according  to  the -approved  cnm- 

eulum  for  a  period  of  at  least  three  years,  receiving  inatmction 

for.liwo  hours  a  week,  or  for  such  time  otherwise  distributed 

as  will  amount  in  the  aggregate  to  an  average  of  two  hours 
/  a  week,  over  the  whole    period    of    instruction,    provided 

always  that  the  distribution   of  instruction  is  approved  as 

satisfactory.'*^ 
,  When  the  application  .is  admitted,  an  examination  will  be  held 
either.at.'the  school  or  at  some  oonvenient  centre,  by  Inspectors  of  the 
i>e!partm^t  or  by  other  persons  specially  appointed.  As  far  as 
|dQSsib.le»  .thq  Examination  will  be  held  on  a  date  convenient  for  Hke 
School, 

A  list. of  candidates,  including  Puj^il  Teachers  desirous  of  being 
examined  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  marks  in  Drawing  for  the 
King's  Saholarahip  Examination,  1905,  must  be  .p)*e3ented  to  the 
Examiner,  which  shall  show  as  regards  each  candidate  the  precise 
Iktaount  of  instruction  received,  and  the  proficiency  attained  in  each 
branch  of  the  approved  curriculum  as  determine::  by  the  teacher's 
award  of  i^iarks.tlKr^ughout  the  coursa  Cases  where,  for  good  reason 
shown.  Pupil  Teacher  candidates  have  not  completed  a  full  three  years 
of  aii  appfdvidd  course,  will  nevertheless  be  specially  considered  by  the 
Examiner  with  a  view  to  the  award  of  marks  on  a  lower  scale  for  the 
Kind's  Scholarship  Examination,  1905. 

All  drawings  and  exercise  books  of  the  candidates  must  be  preserved 
and  must  be  available  for  reference  by  the  Examiner,  who  will  also  set 
such  tests  relative  to  the  approved  course  of  instruction  as  he  may  deem 
expedient. 

*  In  special  circumstances  the  Department  may  accept  an  average  of  less 
thfin  two  complete  hours  a  week,  provided  always  that  the  course  of  instructioa 
to  be  approved  extends  over  a  conkinuoos  period  of  more  than  three  years, 
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Schools  desiring  to  present  candidates,  either  for  the  purpose  of 
the  Leaving  Certificate  or  for  the  award  of  marks  for  the  King's 
Scholarship  Examination,  should  make  application  to  the  Department 
at  once  for  Form  A.  46 ;  this  form,  doly  completed,  should  be 
received  at  the  Department  not  later  than  the  dlst  March,  1905. 

I  have,  etc., 

J,  Struthers. 


Leaving  Certificate  Examinaiicn  Circular  368. . 

and 
Kin^s  Scholarsliip  ExamifuUion. 
Science. 

Scotch  Education  Department, 
31sb  December,  1904. 

Sir, 

I  am  directed  to  state  that  my  Lords  are  now  prepared  to 
consider  applications  for  the  examination  in  Science  of  pupils  in 
Secondary  Schools  or  in  the  Higher  Grade  Departments  .or  Supple- 
mentary Courses  of  Elementary  Schools.  Only  those  scholars  who  have 
received  instruction  in  Science  in  recognised  Schools,  according  to  a 
curriculum  which  extends  over  at  least  three  years  and  provides  Uux>ugb- 
out  in  every  case  for  experimental  work  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  will  be 
accepted  for  the  examination,  success  in  which  will  testify  to  the  satis- 
factory conclusion  of  an  approved  course  of  instruction  in  the  subject. 
An  accepted  oour^  must  embrace,  as  a  rule,  a  minimum  of  480  hours 
instruction  in  Science. 

The  examination  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  Leaving  Certificate 
Examination,  but  will  not  be  on  the  same  footing  as  in  other  subjects, 
where  one  or  more  papers  are  set  for  all  candidates.  Instead  of  this, 
it  will  be  chiefly  oral  and  practical,  and  in  each  School  will  be  based 
upon  the  curriculum  of  the  School,  and  upon  the  profession  made  of 
thQ  work  done,  provided  that  the  curriculum  can  be  regarded  as 
satisfactory  in  character  and  the  profession  of  work  as  adequate  in 
amount.  It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  the  standard  will  be  a 
high  and,  so  far  as  my  Lords  can  secure  it^  a  uniform  one.  As  in 
previous  years,  this  examination  in  Science  will  be  on  the  Higher 
Grade  standard.  If  pupils  who  have  once  passed  give  evidence  of 
further  successful  work  in  Science  in  subsequent  years,  an  endorse- 
ment to  that  effect  will  be  made  upon  the  Leaving  or  Interme^ate 
Certificate  they  may  obtain  at  the  end  of  their  School  career.  .  Further, 
in  terms  of  their  liordships'  Circular  No.  340,  of  16th  January,  190S, 
candidates  lor  the  Intemediate  Certificate  may  also  be  presented  to 
the  Inspector  for  approval  of  their  work  as  to  quality  and  amount: 
Such  approval,  combined  with  a  pass  in  Drawing,  shall,  for  the  pu7*pofra 
of  the  Intermediate  Certificate,  be  deemed  equivalent  to  a  pass  in 
Science  on  the  Lower  Grade  standard. 
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Schools  desiring  to  present  candidates  at  the  next  examination  for 
either  of  the  foregoing  purposes,  or  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  marks 
at  the  Song's  Scholarship  Examination,  1905,*  should  make  application 
to  the  Department  at  once  for  Form  A.  58 ;  this  Form,  duly  completed, 
should  be  received  at  the  Department  not  Later  than  the  31st  March, 
1905. 

I  have,  etc, 

J.  Struthers. 


Secondary  Schools.  Circular  372. 

Inspection^  1905. 

Scotch  Education  Department, 
9th  January,  1905. 

Sir, 

With  a  view  to  the  completion  of  arrangements  for  the  inspection 
of  Secondary  (and  Preparatory)  Schools  this  year,  I  am  to  request  you 
to  inform  my  Lords  whether  inspection  is  this  year  desired  for  the  above- 
named  School.  If  so,  one  of  each  of  the  enclosed  forms  should  be  filled 
up  and  forwarded  to  the  Department  at  your  earliest  convenience. 

I  am  to  remind  you  that  all  Schools  from  which  pupils  are  presented 
at  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination  must  be  inspected  under  the 
direction  of  my  Lords. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  the  Reports  upon  Secondary  (or 
Preparatory)  Schools,  furnished  by  my  liOids,  should,  if  printed  or 
published,  be  given  at  full  length,  except  where  it  is  distinctly  stated 
that  certain  portions  are  intended  only  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Managers. 

I  have,  etc., 

J.  Struthers. 


Secondary  Schools, Circular  373. 

Inspection  under  the  EducaUonal  Endowments 
{Scotland)  Act,  1882. 

Scotch  Education  Department, 
9th  January,  1905. 
Sir, 

With  a  view  to  the  completion  of  arrangements  for  the  inspection 
of  Secondary  (and  Preparatory)  Schools  this  year,  my  Lords  would  be 

flad  if  you  would,  at  your  early  convenience,  fill  up  and  forward  to  the 
department  one  of  each  of  the  enclosed  forms. 

*  N.B. — Cases  where  for  good  reason  shown,  Pupil  Teacher  candidates  have 
not  oompleted  a  full  three  years  of  an  approved  coui-se,  will  nevertheless  le 
specially  oonsidered  by  the  Examiner  with  a  view  to  the  award  of  marks  on  a 
lower  scale  for  the  King's  Scholarship  Examination,  1905. 
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It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  the  reports  upon  Secondary  (or 
Preparatory)  Schools,  furnished  by  my  Lords,  should,  if  printed  or 
published,  be  given  at  full  length,  except  where  it  is  distinctly  stated 
that  certain  portions  are  intended  on]/  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Managers, 

I  hare,  etc., 
J.  S1BUTHBB& 


Inspection  of  Secondary  School;  Form  A.  19. 

MEMORANDUM. 

In  view  of  the  responsibility  that  now  rests  on  the  Department  in 
connection  with  the  distribution  of  Secondary  Education  Grants  under 
the  Minutes  of  27th  April,  1899,  and  of  30th  May,  1903,  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  re-organize  the  arrangements  for  the  periodical 
inspection  of  the  Schools  that  participate  in  these.  While  the  main 
objects  of  Their  Lordships  has  been  to  secure  a  higher  degree  of 
efficiency,  it  is  believed  that  the  changes  will  be  welcom^  by  Managers 
as  tending  to  greater  simplicity  and  uniformity,  and  that  they  will  at 
the  same  time  prove  of  reaJ  advantage  to  Teachers  as  affording 
increased  facilities  for  friendly  conference  and  discussion  of  methods 
with  the  visiting  Inspectors.  In  explaining  what  is  proposed  it  will  be 
convenient  to  treat  each  School  as  consisting  of  two  mam  sections. 

The  inspection  of  what  may  be  called  the  LOWER  DEPARTMENT 
will  be  ^aced  under  the  general  charge  of  His  Majesty's  Chief  Inspector 
for  the  Division.  The  I^wer  Department  will  comprise  all  classes  up 
to  and  including  those  in  which  the  attainments  of  the  average  pupil 
may  reasonably  be  expected  to  correspond  to  the  requirements  described 
in  Article  29, 1,  of  the  Day  School  Code.  With  the  inspection  will  be 
combined  the  scrutiny  of  the  lists  of  individual  pupils  presented  for 
approval  in  connection  with  the  terms  of  the  Minutes  indicated.  It 
¥all,  however,  no  longer  be  necessary  for  Managers  to  apply  to  the 
Department  for  copies  of  the  Schedule  required  for  this  purpose  (Form 
A.  20).  These  will  be  forwarded  by  the  Chief  Inspector,  or  his  deputy, 
in  advance  of  his  visit,  a  system  that  should  constitute  a  safeguard 
against  the  loss  of  Grant  occasionally  incurred  at  present  through  the 
omission  to  make  application.  Their  Lordships'  intention  is  that 
pupils  shall  be  presented  for  approval  before  the  close  of  the  Session 
immediately  preceding  that  in  which  it  is  proposed  that  they  shall  be 
registered  for  grants.^ 

the  necessity  for  such  presentation 
ky,  1903,  and  Section  5  (b)  of  the 
)  also  reminded  that  the  Department  may, 
on  the  application  of  Managers,  specially  sanction  provisional  re^tration  of 
papili.  Any  diffioalties  attaching  to  the  period  of  transition  entailed  by  this 
Memorandum  can  be  readily  adjusted  by  an  exercise  of  this  discretion. 

9198,  8Z 
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In  the  UPPER  DEPARTMENT,  in  pursoance  of  the  plan  initiated 
last  session,  the  procedure  hitherto  followed  in  regard  to  Science  and 
Art  will,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  extended  to  other  subjects.  In  the 
larger  Schools,  at  all  events,  each  subject  or  group  of  kindred  subjects 
will  be  entrusted  to  a  single  Examiner.  It  is  further  proposed  that 
the  Examiners  shall  not  be  limited  to  a  formal  visit  once  a  jear,  but 
that,  in  the  meantime  at  least,  each  Examiner  shall  endeavour  to  pay 
to  the  schools  assigned  him  two  visits  in  the  course  of  each  session. 
His  first  visit,  which  will  take  place  in  autumn,  will  be  directed  towards 
ascertaining  the  methods  and  aims  of  the  instruction.  As  the  exami- 
nation of  individual  pupils  will  form  no  part  of  the  procedure  at  this 
stage,  there  ou^ht  not,  as  a  rule,  to  be  any  occasion  for  disturbing 
the  normal  routme  of  School  work.  At  his  second  visit  he  will  concern 
himself  more  with  results,  and  particularly  with  the  general  proficiency 
of  candidates  for  Group  Certificates.  Under  this  scheme  it  will  no 
longer  be  necessary  for  Managers  to  supply  a  detailed  **  Profession  of 
Work,"  such  as  has  heretofore  been  furnished  to  the  Department. 
Instead,  they  will  be  asked,  about  the  opening  of  the  Session,  to  send 
in  a  brief  outline  of  the  general  course  of  instruction  in  each  subject. 
They  will  also  be  expected — and  this  is  a  matter  of  vital  moment — ^to 
see  that  each  Class  Teacher  keeps  a  daily  record  of  the  actual  work 
done  with  his  pupils,  and  preserves  their  worked  exercises  and  exami- 
nation papers  so  that  these  may  at  all  times  be  available  as  evidence  of 
progress.  So  far  as  not  a  few  of  the  Schools  in  question  are  concerned, 
this  will  involve  no  innovation  on  existing  practice,  the  Head  Masters 
having  already  of  their  own  motion  introduced  the  necessary  regula- 
tions as  a  most  important  aid  to  the  work  of  supervision.  In  the  case 
of  the  remainder.  Their  Lordships  have  every  confidence  that  Managers 
and  Teachers  will  co-operate  with  Them  in  ensuring  the  success  of  the 
proposals  embodied  in  the  present  Memorandum, 

J.  Struthers. 
15th  September,  1905, 


Leaving  Certificate  Eacamination,  1905.  Circular  349 

Written  Examination, 

Scotch  Education  Department^ 
27th  March,  1905. 

Sir. 

1.  I  am  directed  to  remind  you  that  the  Leaving  Certificate 
Examination  will  begin  on  Wednesday,  the  21st  June,  and  I  am  to  give 
the  following  further  particulars  with  respect  to  it. 

2.  In  a  few  days,  my  Lords  will  issue  a  form  on  which  They  will  ask 
for  exact  information  as  to  the  numbers  to  b^  examined  in  the  various^ 
grades  of  each  subject. 
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Thia  form  (H.  (1)  )  should  be  returned  to  the  Department  as 
soon  as  possible,  ana  in  any  case  so  as  to  reach  the  Department 
not  later  than  20th  April. 

To  prevent  disappointment  on  the  day  of  the  Examination,  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  form  should  be  correctly  filled 
up. 

3.  Candidates  most  be  pupils  of  the  school  at  which,  or  in  connection 
with  which,  they  are  examined,  and  must  have  been  in  regular  attend- 
ance froni  January  to  the  date  of  the  examination.  Pupil  Teachers 
engaged  in  a  State-aided  school  may  also  be  admitted  to  the 
examination.  Candidates  may  be  presented  in  any  grade  of  any 
subject. 

No  pupil  who  is  not  a  bond  fide  candidate  may  be  admitted 
to  the  Examination  Boom,  and  if  a  candidate  attempts  a  paper, 
his  answers  whatever  may  be  their  character,  must  be  sent  to 
the  Department. 

4. 1  The  following  subjects  will  be  included  in  the  Examination: — 
English  (including  questions  on  Modem  History  and  Geography),  Latin, 
Greek,  French,  Gennan,  Italian,  Spanish,  Gaelic,  Mathematics,  Book- 
keeping with  Commercial  Arithmetic,  Commercial  French,  and 
Commercial  German. 

5.  If  the  authorities  of  any  school  desire  to  present  pupils  in  Italian, 
intimation  should  be  sent  to  the  Department  by  5th  AprU. 

6.  Papers  in  three  Grades — Lower,  Higher,  and  Honours — will  be  set 
in.each  of  these  subjects  except  Book-keepingand  Commercial  Arithmetic, 
Italian,  Spanish,  Gaelic,  Commercial  French  and  Commercial  German, 
where  only  one  Grade  of  Paper  will  be  set. 

7.  For  information  as  to  the  arrangement  of  the  Papers  and  the 
character  of  the  questions  in  Mathematics,  I  am  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  Note  as  to  Mathematical  Papers.  I  am  also  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  Note  as  to  Papers  in  English,  the  Note  as  to  Latin  and 
Greek  Papers,  and  the  Note  as  to  Papers  in  Modem  Languages. 
Copies  of  these  Notes  have  already  been  sent  to  you.* 

8.  As  on  previous  occasions,  the  examination  will  be  general,  and  not 
in  prescribed  books.  In  the  English  Papers,  where  this  might  operate 
unfairly,  my  Lords  will  endeavour  to  meet  the  difficulty  by  giving  a 
considerable  choice  of  questions  in  History,  Literature,  and 
Geography.  Such  an  amount  of  knowledge  as  wul  enable  a  candidate 
to  answer  a  sufficient  numb<T  of  the  questions  set  in  History  and 
Geography  will  be  expected  from  every  pupil,  and  candidates  in  the 
Lower  and  Higher  Grades  will  be  required  to  satisfy  the  Examiners 
that  they  possess  a  competent  knowledge  of  at  least  one  of  these 
subjects.  Candidates  in  the  Honours  Grade  will  be  at  liberty  to  answer 
any  of  the  questions  set  in  the  First  Paper  (Higher  Grade  Paper^  in 
History  and  Geography,  and  the  marks  obtained  will  be  allowea  to 
count  towards  the  number  required  to  obtain  a  pass. 

9.  Candidates  who  are  presented  in  the  Lower  and  Higher  Grades  of 
Modem  Languages  will  be  required,  as  a  test  of  Composition,  to  write  a 

*  These  papers  are  on  sale  (price  6d.)  and  can  be  obtained  either  directly  or 
through  any  bookseller,  from  Wyman  &  Sons,  Limited,  Fetter  Lane,  London, 
£.0. ;  or  OliTer  &  Boyd,  Eklinburgh. 

If  yon  require  oopies  you  should  ask  for  the  Pamphlet  containing  the  Circtdars  * 
relatmg  to  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination^ 
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French,  Grerman,  Italian,  or  Spanish  version  of  a  short  and  simple  piece 
of  English  narrative  which  will  be  read  out  during  the  Examination. 
This  test  will  be  the  same  for  all  candidates.  A  somewhat  eimiiar 
test  will  be  applied  in  Gaelic;  but  in  this  case  the  narrative 
will  -not  be  in  English,  but  in  Gaelic  In  order  that  there  may 
be  no  misapprehension,  I  may  explain  that  the  passage  will  be  read  out 
once  or  twice  by  the  Supervising  Officer,  or,  if  desired,  by  one  of 
the  teachers  in  the  presence  of  the  Supervising  Officer,  and  that  the 
Candidates  will  then  be  required  to  reproduce  the  substance  of  it,  from 
memory,  in  French,  German,  Italian,  Spanish,  or  Gaelic.  Candidates 
wHl  not  be  allowed  to  make  notes  while  the  passage  is  being  read. 

10.  My  Lords  have  noticed,  ^vith  regret,  that  a  large  number  of 
candidates  are  presented  in  a  grade  higher  than  their  attainments 
warrant)  and  thus  the  number  of  failures  is  considerablv  increased. 
It  is  not  proposed,  in  the  meantime,  to  discontinue  tne  practice 
which  has  hitherto  prevailed  of  allowing  candidates,  in  certain  cases, 
to  pass  in  a  lower  grade  than  that  in  which  they  have  been  presented. 
Their  Lordships  wiU,  however,  be  unable  to  grant  a  pass  in  the  Lower 
Grade  in  any  subject  to  candidates  who  take  papers  in  the  Honours 
Grade  and  fail  to  pass  in  the  Higher  or  Honours  Grade.  In  Mathematics, 
a  candidate  will  m  no  case  be  allowed  to  pass  in  a  lower  grade  than 
that  in  which  he  is  presented. 

11.  In  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German,  and  English,  two  papers  will  be 
required  in  the  Honours  Grade.  In  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and 
German  the  First  Honours  paper  will  be  entirely  separate  from  that 
set  for  the  Higher  Grade.  In  Book-keeping  and  Commercial  Arithmetic, 
separate  papers  will  be  set,  but  a  pass  will  be  granted  to  those  candi- 
dates only  who  satisfy  the  Examiners  in  both  branches. 

12.  The  examination  will  take  place  simultaneously  at  each  centre, 
beginning  on  Wednesday,  Jime  21st.  The  subjects  wiU  be  taken  in 
the  following  order : — 


Wednesday,  Jane  2lBt 

N  t»  n  ' 

Thoraday,  June  22nd 


FHday,  June  2Srd 
Monday,  June  26th 


Tuesday,  Jane  27th  - 

»  n  n       ' 

n  MM* 

Wednesday,  Jane  28th 

»>  n  n 

Thursday,  June  20th 


11a.m. 

2  p.m. 

10a.ra. 

8  p.m. 

10  a.m. 

2  p.m. 

10  a.m. 

2  p.m. 

9.30  a.m. 

12  noon. 

2  p.m. 

4  p.ra. 

10  a.m. 

2  p.m. 

4  p.m. 

10  a.m. 

2p.iii. 

Mathematics  :  Paper  I.  (Lower  and 

Higher)  and  Algebra  (Honouny. 
Mathematics :  Paper  II.  ( Lower  and 

Higher)  and  Geometiy  (Honours). 
English  (Lower,  Higher,  and  Ist 

Honours). 
Mathematics:   Paper  TIL  (Lower 

and  Higher)  and  Trigonometry 

(Honours). 
French   (Lower,  Higher,  and  1st 

Honours). 
Greek   (Lower,   Higher,   and 

Honours)  or  Book-keeping. 
Latin   (Lower,    Higher,    and 

flonours)- 
Gcrman  (Lower,  Higher,  and 

Honours). 
Commercial  Arithmetic 
Analytical  Geometry. 
Dynamics. 
Geometrical  Conies. 
En^iifih  (2nd  Honours  paper). 
Latm  (2nd  Honours  paper)  or  Com- 
mercial French. 
Commeroial  German. 
French  (2nd  Honours  paper). 
Greek  or  German  {ini   Honoors 

paper),  or  Spanish,  Italian,  or 

Uaello. 


1st 
Ist 

1st 
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13.  On  eaieh  occasion,  the  papers  for  the  Lower  Orade  and  the  Higher 
Grade,  and  the  first  paper  for  Honours  in  each  subject,  will  be  set 
simultaneously.  The  time  allowed,  except  where  otherwise  stated, 
for  each  paper  in  Languages  and  English  will  be  two  hours  and  a 
half  in  the  Lower  Grade,  and  three  hours  in  the  Higher  and  Honours 
Grades.  In  Commercial  French  and  Commercial  German  the  time  will 
be  one  hour  and  a  half  for  each  paper. 

14.  For  the  time  allowed  for  the  various  papers  in  Mathematics,  you 
are  referred  to  the  Note  as  to  Mathematical  Papers.  In  previous 
years  many  candidates  have  failed  to  give  the  detailed  work  m  these 
subjects.  Candidates  should  be  informed  that  in  order  to  obtain  full 
marks  all  the  work  must  be  shown.  In  this  connection  I  am  to  direct 
vour  special  attention  to  the  Circular  Letter  (No.  339)  issued  by  Their 
Lordships  on  12th  December,  1901. 

Candidates  are  recommended  to  write  out  the  working  very  care- 
fully in  the  first  instance,  so  that  a  second  copy  may  not  be  required, 
and  the  time  thus  saved  may  be  utilised  for  answering  further 
questions. 

15.  Books  of  Logarithms  will  be  supplied  by  the  Department  for  the 
use  of  candidates  presented  in  Mathematics.  They  will  be  sent  to  the 
Headmaster  of  the  School  at  which  the  Examination  is  to  be  held.  A 
book  should  bo  supplied,  before  the  Examination  begins,  to  every 
candidate  presented  in  Mathematics  in  the  Higher  Grade,  or  in  Honours, 
and  also  in  Commercial  Arithmetic.  If  there  are  any  spare  copies,  a 
book  may  also  be  supplied  to  any  candidate  presentdd  in  the  Lower 
Grade  who  may  wish  to  use  it. 

These  books  must  be  returned  to  the  Department  at  the  dose 
of  the  Examination. 

16.  The  examination  will  be  held  at  the  school  from  which  candidates 
are  presented,  unless  the  authorities  are  informed  to  the  contrary. 
A  suitable  room  or  rooms  must  be  provided,  also  pens,  ink,  and 
blotting  paper.  Slates  may  not  be  used,  nor  pencils,  except  in  the 
drawing  of  mathematical  diagrams. 

The  instructions  regarding  the  number  of  questions  to  beanswered 
should,  in  all  cases,  be  most  carefully  followed  by  candidates. 

17.  The  use  of  scroll  paper  is  absolutely  prohibited.  The  rough  work 
(if  any  should  be  necessary)  as  well  as  the  fair  copy  is  to  be  written 
in  the  books,  and  candidates  should  draw  their  pen  through  the  rough 
work. 

18.  One  piece  of  blotting  paper  only  should  be  supplied  to  each 
candidate.  It  must  be  left  on  tne  desk  at  the  end  of  each  sitting. 
IFriiing^  of  whaiever  kind,  an  bloUing  paper  is  stridly  forbidden.  A  fresn 
piece  may  be  supplied  by  the  Supervising  Officer  to  a  candidate  who 
re(|uires  it  and  gives  up  the  piece  first  supplied. 

19.  The  books  in  which  the  answers  are  to  be  written  will  be  supplied 
by  the  Department,  and  will  be  forwarded  to  the  Head  Master  of 
the  School  at  which  the  examination  is  to  be  held,  a  short  time 
before  the  examination.  These  books  are  intended  for  use  at  the 
examination  only,  and  those  which  are  not  used  must  be  returned  to 
the  Department  after  the  close  of  the  examination  in  all  the  subjects 
The  carriage  will  be  paid  on  arrival  at  the  Department 

20.  Any  candidate  introducing  any  book  or  note  of  any  kind  into 
the  examination  room,  or  detected  in  copying,  will  be  liable  to  instant 
dismissal,  and  the  case  will  be  reported  to  the  Department. 
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21.  My  Lords  regret  that  in  previous  yean  there  have  been  sevemf 
cases  in  which  serious  copying  has  been  deteoted,  and  They  desire  to 
impress  upon  school  authorities  the  importance  of  doing  all  that  is 
ooesible  to  prevent  such  dishonesty.  Their  Lordships  f^l  bound  to 
deal  with  the  practice  severely,  and  candidates  should  oe  warned,  before 
the  examination,  that  a  candidate  in  whose  papers,  or  in  any  one  of  them, 
indisputable  evidence  of  copying  is  detected  will  not  be  allowed  to 
pass  in  any  subject, 

22.  I  am  to  request  your  attention  to  the  following  extract  from  the 
Instructions  to  Supervising  Officers : — 

"  No  communication  whatever  should  take  jplace  between  the 
CSandidates,  who  should  be  so  placed  as  to  obviate  the  possibility 
of  copying  (e.g,^  by  placing  candidates  of  a  different  grade 
aUenuiiely,  and  so  on).  Where  candidates  working  the  same 
paper  sit  side  by  side,  they  ought  to  be  seated,  if  possible,  five 
feet  apart.'' 

23.  As  last  year  my  Lords  will  appoint  one  Supervising  Officer  for 
each  room  used  for  the  Examination,  but  when  the  number  of  Candidates 
to  be  examined  in  one  room  exceeds  40,  Their  Lordships  will  appoint 
additional  Supervising  Officers  as  foUows : — 

For  41-80  candidates,  one  Assistant. 

For  81-120  candidates,  two  Assistants,  and  so  on. 
When  the  number  of  Supervising  Officers  to  be  employed  under  this 
scale  for  any  subject  exceeds  three,  my  Lords  will  appoint  an 
additional  Supervising  Officer,  and  the  Chief  Supervising  Officer 
will  only  exercise  a  general  supervision. 

24.  The  expense  of  one  Supervising  Officer  for  each  subject  will  be 
borne  by  the  Department  When  more  than  one  Supervising 
Officer  is  required,  the  additional  expense  muse  be  bonie  by  the 
School  Authorities. 

25.  The  Supervising  Officers  will  distribute  the  papers  and  supervise 
the  examination.  Such  supervision  cannot  be  entrusted  to  anyone 
who  does  not  represent  the  Department. 

26.  The  selection  of  candidates  from  any  School  rests  entirely  with 
the  authorities  of  the  School,  and,  in  regard  to  this,  they  must  act  on 
their  own  responsibility.  At  the  same  time,  in  order  that  this  exam- 
ination may  form  a  satisfactory  supplement  to  the  inspection  of  the 
Secondary  Schciols,  it  is  understood  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  pupils  of 
the  highest  class,  or  of  the  highest  class  and  that  next  to  it,  in  such 
Schools  should  be  presented.  It  is  undesirable,  if  the  examination 
's  to  serve  as  a  test  of  the  real  merits  of  a  School  and  the  scope  of  its 

orriculum,  that  the  candidates  should  bo  confined  only  to  a  few 
aelected  pupils.  But,  having  indicated  this  view,  my  Lords  do  not 
desire  to  lay  down  any  strict  rule  which  might  interfere  with  the 
discretion  of  managers. 

27.  In  Their  Lordships'  Circular  TiCtter  of  the  16th  Decemoer  List 
They  called  attention  to  the  practice,  which  appears  to  be  far  too 
frequent,  of  presenting  a  candidate  in  the  same  graide  as  that  in  which 
he  or  she  has  already  passed.  They  strongly  deprecate  this  as  a  usual 
practice,  but  in  special  circumstances,  if  the  managers  consider  it  is 
desirable,  in  the  interests  of  the  school,  to  present  candidates  a  second 
time  in  the  same  grade,  my  Lords  will  not  raise  any  objection. 

I  have,  etc., 

J.  Strutheiis. 
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LIST  OF  UNIVERSITY  AND  PROFESSIONAL  AUTHORITIES 
BY  WHOM  EVIDENCE  OF  HAVING  PASSED  AT  THE 
LEAVING  CERTIFICATE  EXAMINATION  IS  ACCEPTED 
IN  LIEU  OF  PRELIMINARY  EXAMINATIONS  HELD 
BY  THEM. 

The  Lords  of  Council  and  Session  (for  the  purposes  of  the 
Law  Agents  Act) ; 

The  University  of  Oicford ; 
The  University  of  Cambridge ; 

The  Joint  Board  of  the  Scottish  Universities,  for  the  Pre- 
liminary Examination ; 

The  University  of  London ; 

The  General  Medical  Council ; 

The  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh ; 

The  Army  Council*  (as  qualifying  for  attendance  at  the  Com- 
petitive Examination  for  entrance  to  the  Regular  Army) ; 

The  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great  Britain ; 

The  Society  of  Solicitors  before  the  Supreme  Coui*ts ; 

The  Chartered  Accountants  of  Scotland ; 

The  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers ; 

Girton  College,  Cambridge ;  and 

Royal  Holloway  College,  Englefield  Green,  Surrey. 


*  The  Army  Council  desire  it  to  he  known  that  in  the  case  of  Schools  in 
Scotland,  the  Certificates  of  the  Scotch  Education  Department  are  the  [only 
Certificates  of  the  kind  which  receive  their  recognition.  For  detailed  oon- 
ditions  tee  Circular  Letter  No.  392  (Army  Certificates). 
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MEMORANDUM 

AS  TO 

EXEMPTION   OP   CANDIDATES    WHO   HAVE   PASSED   AT 

THE  LEAVING  CERTIFICATE  EXAMINATION,  FROM 
EXAMINATIONS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITIES  OF  OXFORD  AND 

CAMBRIDOK 


My  Lords  are  informed  that  Passes  at  the  Leaving  Certificate 
Examination  of  the  Scotch  Education  Department  are  accepted  by 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  OXFORD  under  the foUowing conditions:— 

(1).  No  evidence  as  to  a  Pass  shall  be  accepted  unless  the  Candidate 
has  passed  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  Elementary  Mathematics,  at  one 
Examination. 

Subject  to  the  conditions  hereinafter  contained,  a  Candidate  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  passed,  who 

a.  In  Elementary  Mathematics,  has  passed  at  least  the  Lower 
Grade  standard  of  the  Scotch  Education  Department  A  Pass 
in  the  Higher  Grade  or  in  Honours  will  be  accepted. 

6.  In  I^tin  and  Greek,  has  passed  the  Hieher  Grade  standard. 

(2).  Any  Candidate  who,  having  satisfied  the  above  conditions,  has 
gained  Honours  in  (vreek,  Latin,  French  or  German,  shall  be  considered 
to  have  passed  an  Examination  equivalent  to  Responsions  together  with 
an  Additional  Subject 

Also,  that  the  following  Eecommendations  have  been  approved  by 
the  Senate  of  the  UNIVERSITY  OF  CAMBRIDGE— 

1. — That  a  student  who  in  one  and  the  same  year  has  passed  in  the 
Higher  Grade  in  both  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  Leaving  Certificate 
Examination  of  the  Scotch  Education  Department  be  excused  from 
Part  I.  of  the  Previous  Examination  with  the  exception  of  the  paper  on 
the  Greek  Gospel  or  its  substitute. 

2. — ^That  a  student  who  has  passed  in  the  Higher  Grade  in  Mathe- 
matics and  English  in  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examinaticm  of  the 
Scotch  Education  Department  be  excused  from  Part  H.  of  the  Previous 
Examination  with  the  exception  of  the  paper  on  Pale/s  Evidences  or 
.its  substitute. 

3. — ^That  a  student  who  has  passed  in  the  Hisher  Grade  in  Mathe- 
matics (but  not  in  the  Higher  Grade  in  English)  in  the  Leaving 
Certificate  Examination  of  the  Scotch  Education  Department  be  excused 
f  1  o  n  Part  H.  of  the  Previous  Examination  with  the  exception  of  the 
English  Essay  and  the  paper  on  Paley's  Evidences  or  its  substitute. 

4. — That  a  student  who  has  passed  in  the  Higher  Grade  in  French, 
or  German,  or  Mathematics  (including  Dynamics)  in  the  Leaving 
Certificate  Examination  of  the  Scotch  Education  Department  be  excused 
from  the  Additional  Subjects  of  the  Previous  Examination. 

5. — That  a  student  who  in  one  and  the  same  year  has  passed  in  the 
Higher  Grade  in  both  Ijatin  and  Greek  in  the  Leaving  Certificate 
Ei^ination  of  the  Scotch  Education  Department  be  adnutted  to  the 
paper  on  the  Greek  Gospel  or  its  substitute  in  Part  L  of  the  Previous 
Examination  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  five  shillings. 

6.— That  a  student  who  has  passed  in  the  Higher  Grade  in  Mathe- 
nuitics  and  English  in  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination  of  the  Scotch 
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Education  Department  be  admitted  to  the  paper  on  Paley's  Evidences 
or  its  substitute  in  Part  IL  of  the  Previous  Elzamination  on  payment  of 
a  fee  of  five  shillings. 

7. — ^That  a  student  who  has  passed  in  the  Higher  Grade  in  Mathe- 
matics (but  not  in  the  Higher  Grade  in  English)  in  the  Leaving 
Certificate  Examination  ot  the  Scotch  Education  Department  b^ 
admitted  to  the  English  Essay  and  to  the  paper  on  Paley's  Evidences 
or  its  substitute  in  Part  IL  of  the  Previous  Examination  on  payment 
of  a  fee  of  ten  shillings. 

8. — That^  for  the  purposes  of  the  foregoing  Regulations,  a  Pass  in 
Honours  in  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination  of  the  Scotch  Education 
Department  in  any  subject  be  accepted  as  equivalent  to  a  Pass  in  the 
Higher  Grade  in  the  same  subject,  provided  that  in  the  case  of  Mathe- 
matics a  candidate  who  has  passed  in  Honours  shall  have  passed  also  in 
the  Higher  Grade  in  Arithmetic. 

9. — That  the  necessary  evidence  on  behalf  of  any  undergraduates 
who  claim  exemption  from  either  Part  of  the  Previous  Examination,  or 
from  the  Examination  in  the  Additional  Subjects  by  virtue  of  the  fore- 
going Regulations,  be  presented  to  the  Registrary  in  their  first  Term  of 
residence,  and  that  a  fee  of  £1  for  the  Registration  of  each  Certificate 
of  exemption  from  Examination  in  Part  L  or  in  Part  H.,  or  in  the 
Additional  Subjects  of  the  Previous  Examination,  be  paid  at  the  same 
time  to  the  Registrary.  Such  evidence,  if  not  presented  in  a  student's 
first  Term  of  residence,  shaU  not  be  accepted  without  the  express  per- 
'  mission  of  the  Council  of  the  Senate. 

Scotch  Education  Department, 
June,  1902. 


MEMORANDUM. 


Passes  at  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examination  of  the  Scotch  Education 
Department  are  accept^  by  the  Joint  Board  of  Examiners  of  the  four 
Scottish  Universities  of  St.  Andrews,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen  and  Edinburgh, 
in  lieu  of  the  Preliminary  Examinations  in  Arts  and  Science  and 
Medicine  under  the  following  conditions,  viz. : — 

L — In  lieu  of  the  Arts  and  Science  Preliminary  Examination. 

Passes  in  the  Higher  and  Honours  Grade  in  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Mathematics  are  accepted  as  exempting  j>ro  tanto  from  the  Arts  and 
Science  Preliminary  Examination  on  the  Higher  Standard,  and  passes 
in  the  Lower  Grade  in  those  subjects  as  exempting  pro  tanto  from  the 
same  examination  on  the  Lower  Standard.  Passes  in  the  Higher  and 
Honours  Grade  in  English,  Modem  Language:^  and  Dynamics  are  alone 
accepted  as  exempting  from  the  Arts  and  Science  Preliminary  Examina- 
tion in  those  subjects.  Passes  in  the  Higher  and  Uvxious^  Grade  in 
Mathematics  are  alone  accepted  as  exempting  from  the  Sc-Iviuw 
.preliminary  Examination  in  that  subject. 
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11. — In  lieu  of  the  Medical  Preliminary  Examinatioit 

Passes  in  the  Higher  and  Honours  Grade  in  all  the  subjects  of  the 
Medical  Preliminary  Examination  are  accepted  as  exempting  |^o  tanio 
from  that  examination,  but  passes  in  the  Lower  Grade  wiU  only  be 
accepted  provided  the  examinations  in  all  the  requisite  subjects  have 
been  taken  and  passed  at  one  or  not  more  than  two  examinations. 

Note. — An  Ordinance  of  the  Univenity  Courts  providing  for  the  aooepUnee 
of  a  pass  in  Science  as  an  eqaivalent  for  the  Preliminary  Examination  m  the 
Babject  of  Dynamics,  was  laid  before  Parliament  on  the  9ih  August  last,  in 
terms  of  Section  21  (2)  of  the  Universities  (Scotland)  Act,  1889. 

Scotch  Education  Department, 
October,  1905. 


MEMORANDUM 

AS  TO 

EXEMPTION    OF   CANDIDATES    WHO    HAVE   OBTAINED 

A  LEAVING  CERTIFICATE  FROM  THE  MATRICULA- 
TION EXAMINATION  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY   OF  LONDON. 


My  Lords  are  informed  that  the  SENATE  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 
OF  LONDON  has  passed  the  following  resolution  : — 

"  That  the  Scotch  Leaving  Certificate  be  accepted  in  lieu  of 
the  Matriculation  Examination  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
Statute  116,  provided  that  the  Candidate  has  passed  in  the 
Higher  or  Honours  grade  in  all  the  subjects  required  by  the 
Regulations  for  the  Matriculation  Examination  on  one  and  the 
same  occasion." 

Scotch  Education  Department^ 
December,  1902. 
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EXAMINATION    PAPERS. 


ENGLISa 

LowBR  Grade. 

Thursday,  22nd  June.— 10  A.M.  to  12.30  p.m: 

Every  Candidate  should  answer  nine  questions  (and  no  more), 
namely,  Questions  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  and  one  other  question  in 
Section  I.,  two  in  Section  11.,  and  two  in  Section  III. 

Before  attempting  to  answer  any  question,  candidates  should  read  it 
carefully  through.  This  caution  is  particularly  important  in  the  case 
of  Question  S. 

^•^«-  Sbction  L 

10.         1*  Write  out,  and  punctuate,  the  passage  for  dictation. 

][5^         2.  Write  an  essay,  of  about   two  piges,  on  one  of  the  following 
subjects : — 

(a.)  An  imaginary  letter  from  an  American  boy  or  girl,  describ- 
ing a  first  visit  to  Scotland. 

(h.)  The  adventures  of  an  umbrella. 

.^         3.  Express,  in  your  own   language,  the  sense  of    the    following 
passage : — 

"The  Sailor  siffhs,  as  sinks  his  native  shore, 
As  all  its  lessening  turrets  bluely  fade ; 
He  climbs  the  mast  to  feast  his  eye  once  more, 
And  busy  Fancy  fondly  lends  her  aid. 

Ab  now,  each  dear  domestic  scene  he  knew, 
Kecalled  and  cherished  in  a  foreign  clime, 

Charms  with  the  magic  of  a  moonlight  view. 
Its  colours  mellowed,  not  impaired,  by  time. 

True  as  the  needle,  homeward  points  his  heart. 
Through  all  the  horrors  of  the  stormy  main; 

This  the  last  wish  with  which  its  warmth  could  part, 
To  meet  the  smile  of  her  he  loves  again." 
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10.  4.  Analyse  the  second  stanza  of  the  aboye  passage,  from  ''Ah**  to 
"  time." 

Write  brief  notes  on  the  words  italicised  in  the  above  passage, 
showing  how  each  of  them  illustrates  the  way  in  which  English 
words  are  built  up,  and  giving  in  each  case  another  word 
similarly  formed 

10.  5.  Write  five  or  more  sentences,  to  illustrate  important  distinctions 
of  usage  between  : — 

(i.)  "Shall "and  "will" 

(ii.)  "  Middle  "  and  "  centre." 

(iii.)  "Few  "and  "a  few." 

(iv.)  "  Verbal "  and  "  oral* 

(v.)  "Last"  and  "ktest" 

10.  6.  Show,  with  examples,  how  the  English  languac^e  tends  to  become 
simpler  in  structure  by  (i)  the  disuse  of  old  inflections,  (ii)  the 
substitution  of  a  familiar  form  for  an  unfamiliar  one,  (iii)  the 
use  of  an  additional  word  in  place  of  an  inflection. 

10.  7.  Hewrite  each  of  the  following  sentences  in  correct  and  unam- 
biguous form.  Point  out  the  nature  of  the  faults,  drawing 
special  attention  to  such  words  or  clauses  as  cannot  be  analysed 
or  can  be  analysed  in  more  ways  than  one : — 

(a.)  Having  surveyed  the  antiquities  of  Home,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  our  admiration  of  them  does  not  so  much 
arise  out  of  their  greatness  as  uncommonness. 

(J.)  A  history  by  a  Mr.  Hume,  or  a  poem  by  a  Mr.  Pope,  would 
be  examined  with  different  eyes  than  had  they  bomo 
any  less  famous  name. 

(e.)  In  England  it  is  almost  impossible  to  procure  a  pair  of  Wits 
without  squeaking  out  of  London. 

(d.)  Domitian  did  not  fail  to  jiersecute  the  Christians  because 
he  had  no  inclination  to  do  so,  but  because  there  were 
none  in  Rome. 

(e,)  He  said  to  his  patient  that,  if  he  did  not  get  better,  he 
thought  he  had  better  come  back  to  say  how  he  was. 

10.  8.  Give  an  account,  with  quotation,  of  any  celebrated  English  ballad 
or  short  narrative  poem. 

Section  H. 

10.  d-  Give  some  account  of  one  of  the  following: — The  conquest  of 
England  by  the  English ;  the  history  of  the  Papal  claims  ir 
England;  the  Tudor  monarchy;  the  beginnings  of  English 
colonisation;  the  rise  of  Party  government;  the  Union  of 
England  and  Scotland;  the  progress  of  democracy  in  the 
nineteenth  century. 
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10.  10.  Describe  the  part  played  in  history  by  jaur  of  the  following : — 
Dunstan,  Earl  Godwin,  Anselm,  William  the  Lion,  Stephen 
Langton,  Simon  de  Montfort,  Piers  Oaveston,  John  Ball,  Owen 
Glendower,  Warwick  the  Kingmaker,  Lambert  Simnel,  Sir 
Thomas  More,  Thomas  GromwelT,  Cranmer,  Damlej,  Whitgift, 
Villiers  (first  Duke  of  Buckingham),  Fairfax,  Montrose,  Blake, 
Titus  Gates,  Harley  (£arl  of  Oxford),  Captain  Porteous,  Sir 
John  Cope,  John  Wilkes,  Canning,  Daniel  O'Connell,  General 
Havelock,  PainelL 

10.  11-  Crive  a  full  military  account^  with  sketch-plan,  of  any  (ma 
important  battle  fought  on  British  soil. 

Sbgtion  IIL 

10.  12.  Describe  one  of  the  following: — The  Colonial  Empire  of  the 
French ;  the  rivers  of  South  America ;  the  north-east  passage 
from  Great  Britain  to  America ;  the  principal  cities  of  Australia ; 
the  geographical  and  political  bearings  of  Russia's  need  of  warm- 
water  searports ;  the  railway  systems  of  Scotland. 

19,  13.  Give  some  account  of  the  various  races  that  inhabit  Africa,  and 
indicate  their  geographical  distribution  by  a  skelch-map.  (Show 
the  equator  and  the  tropics  on  your  map.) 

10.  14.  Name  five  places  of  historic  interest  in  the  county  in  which  your 
school  is  situated,  indicate  their  position,  and  mention  one  event 
associated  with  each  of  them. 

IQ^  15.  Say  where  any  ten  of  the  following  places  are  situated,  and 
mention  anything  for  which  each  of  the  ten  is  noted  : — Berbera, 
Calgary,  Geuta,  Chemulpo,  Curragh  of  Kildare,  Dalgotty, 
Drogheda,  El  Gran  Chaco,  Galveston,  Grasmere,  Key  West, 
Lodz,  Quoenstown,  Monastir,  Philiphaugh,  Potosi,  Bohilcund, 
Saigon,  St.  Albans,  Spanish  Town^  Yigo,  Yala 


ENGLISH. 
LOWSR  Grads. 
Thursday,  22nd  June.— 10.45  A.M. 

Passage  far  Didaiian. 

"  A  man  may  read  a  sermon,  the  best  and  most  passionate  that 
ever  man  preached,  if  he  shall  but  enter  into  the  sepulchres  of  kings. 
In  the  same  palace  where  the  Spanish  princes  live  in  greatness  and 
power,  and  decree  war  or  peace,  they  have  wisely  placed  a  cemetery 
where  their  ashes  and  their  glory  shall  sleep  till  time  shall  be  no  more  ; 
and  where  our  kings  have  been  crowned,  tneir  ancestors  lav  interred, 
and  they  must  walk  over  their  grandsire's  head  to  take  his  crown. 
There  is  Enough  to  cool  the  flames  of  lust,  to  abate  the  heights  of  pride, 
to  appease  the  itch  of  covetous  desires,  to  sully  and  dash  out  the  dissim- 
bling  colours  of  an  artificial  and  imaginary  beauty." 
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ENGLISH. 

HioHEB  Oradk  ahd  Fibst  Paper  for  HoNoxma 

Thanday,  32nd  June.— 10  A.1L  to  1  p.m 

Every  Candidate  should  answer  nine  questions  (and  no  morr). 

Higher  Grade  Candidates  must  take  Questions  1  and  2,  three  other 
questions  from  Section  I.,  two  questions  from  Section  II.,  and  ttco 
from  Section  III. 

Honours  Candidates  should  take  sev^n  questions  from  Section  I.,  and 
the  remaining  two  from  any  Section  or  Sections. 

Before  atiempiing  to  answer  any  que^ton^  candidates  should  read  ii  tare- 
fuUy  through.  This  cauti<m  is  particuiarltf  important  in  the  ease  of 
Question  2. 

SEcrriON  I. 

15,  1.  Write  an  essay,  of  about  two  pages,  on  one  of  the  following 
subjects : — 

(a.)  "The  child  is  father  of  the  man."  How  far  is  this 
borne  out  by  ^hat  you  know  of  the  childhood  of  any 
great  man  {e.g,f  Scott  or  Nelson)  t 

(&)  The  Sea. 

X5  2.  Express,  in  your  own  language,  the  main  ideas  of  the  following 
passage: — 

**  How  happy  is  he  born  and  taught 

That  serveth  not  another's  will ; 
Whose  armour  is  his  honest  thought^ 

And  simple  truth  his  utmost  skill ; 

Whose  passions  not  his  mast^nt  are ; 

Whose  soul  is  still  prepared  for  death, 
Untied  unto  the  world  by  care 

Of  public  fame  or  private  breath ; 

Who  God  doth  late  and  early  pray 
More  of  His  grace  than  gifts  to  lend, 

And  entertains  the  harmless  day 
With  a  religious  book  or  friend. 

This  man  is  freed  from  servile  bands 

Of  hope  to  rise  or  fear  to  fall : 
Lord  of  nimself,  though  not  of  lands. 

And,  having  nothing,  yet  hath  alL" 

Write  a  brief  criticism  of  the  ideal  of  life  and  character  which 
^  these  verses  set  forth. 

10.  3-  *'  There  are  three  main  divisions  of  English  words — Saxon,  Bomance, 
and  Latin."  Show,  by  a  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  English, 
bow  this  came  about^  and  give  examples  of  words  belonging  to 
each  division. 
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LEAVING  CKRTIFICATK  EXAMINATION.  955 


10.  4.  Give  some  account  of  the  metres  of  fcfwr  of  the  following  poems  : — 

TKt  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  The  Faerie  Quee'ie,  II 
Fenseroeo,  Gray's  EUgf/,  Cowper's  Task^  Tennyson's  In  Memoriam 
Longfellow's  Evangeline. 

10.         5.  Discuss,  with  examples,  the  use  and  abuse  of  quotation, 

10.  6.  Expand  the  following  metaphors  into  similes  so  as  to  bring  out 
their  full  meaning  : — 

(a.)  Afghanistan  is  the  Switzerland  of  Asia. 

(5.)  He  was  the  apple  of  his  father's  eye. 

(«.)  Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  unseen. 

(d.)  For  in  that  sleep  of  death  what  dreams  may  come  t 

(«.)  The  great  sun  begins  his  state   - 
Rob^  in  flames  and  amber  light, 
The  clouds  in  thousand  liveries  (light. 

10.  7.  Bewrite  each  of  the  following  sentences  in  correct  and  unambiguous 
form.  Point  out  the  nature  of  the  faults,  drawing  special 
attention  to  such  words  or  clauses  as  cannot  be  analysed  or  can 
be  analysed  in  more  ways  than  one. 

'%,)  Having  surveyed  the  antiquites  of  Rome,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  our  admiration  of  them  does  not  so 
much  arise  out  of  their  greatness  as  uncommonness. 

(6).  A  history  by  a  Mr.  Hume,  or  a  poem  by  a  Mr.  Pope, 
would  be  examined  with  different  eyes  than  had 
they  borne  any  less  famous  name. 

(c.)  In  England  it  is  almost  impossible  to  procure  a  pair  of 
boots  without  squeaking  out  of  London. 

(d,)  Domitian  did  not  fail  to  persecute  the  Christians,  because 
he  had  no  inclination  to  do  so,  but  because  there 
were  none  in  Rome. 

(d.)  He  said  to  his  patient  that,  if  he  did  not  feel  better,  he 
thought    he    had   better  come  back  to  say  how 

he ' 


10.  8.  Give  an  account  of  any  famous  passage  dealing,  in  prose  or  verso, 
with  one  of  the  following  themes: — The  death  of  a  child;  a 
quarrel  of  friends ;  the  blessings  of  sleep ;  domestic  happiness. 

10.  9.  Show,  with  examples,  how  great  a  varie^  of  human  character  is 
portrayed  either  by  Shakespeare  or  by  Scott. 

SBcriON  n. 

10.  10.  Give  some  account  of  one  of  the  following  : — ^The  conquest  of 
England  by  the  English ;  the  history  of  the  Papal  ckims  in 
England  ;  the  Tudor  monarchy  ;  the  beginnings  of  English 
colonisation  ;  the  rise  of  Party  government ;  the  Union  of 
England  and  Scotland  ;  the  progress  of  democracy  in  the 
nineteenth  century. 
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10.  11.  Describe  the  part  played  is  history  by  fciwr  of  the  following:— 
Dunstan,  Earl  Gkxlwin,  Anselm,  William  the  lion,  Stephen 
Langton,  Simon  de  Montfort,  Piers  Gaveston,  John  Ball, 
Owen  Qlendower,  Warwick  the  Kingmaker,  Lambert  Simnel, 
Sir  Thomas  More,  Thomas  Cromwell,  Cranmer,  Damley, 
Whitgift,  Villiers  (first  Duke  of  Buckingham),  Fairfax, 
Montrose,  Blake,  Titus  Oates,  Harley  (Earl  of  Oxford),  Captain 
Porteous,  Sir  John  Cope,  John  Wilkes,  Canning,  Daniel 
*  O'Connell,  Oeneral  Havelook,  PamelL 

10.  12.  Oive  a  full  military  account,  with  sketch-plan,  of  any  om  important 
b&ttle  fought  on  British  soil 

SsonoN  IIL 

10.  13.  Describe  (tm  of  the  following : — The  Colonial  Empire  of  the  French ; 
the  rivers  of  South  America ;  the  north-east  passage  from  Great 
Britain  to  America ;  the  principal  cities  of  Australia  ;  the 
geographical  and  political  bearings  of  Russia's  need  of  warm- 
water  sea-ports  ;  tne  railway  systems  of  Scotland. 

10.  14.  Give  some  account  of  the  various  races  that  inhabit  Africa,  and 
indicate  their  geographical  disti  ibution  by  a  sketch-map.  (Show 
the  equator  and  the  tropics  on  your  map.) 

10.  15.  Name^M  places  of  historic  interest  in  the  county  in  which  your 
school  is  situated,  indicate  their  position,  and  mention  <m«  event 
associated  with  each  of  theoL 

10.  16.  Say  where  any  ten  of  the  following  places  are  situated,  and  mention 
anything  for  which  each  of  the  ten  is  noted  : — ^Berbera,  Calgary, 
Ceuta,  Chemulpo,  Curragh  of  Rildare,  Dalgetty,  Drogheda,  £1 
Gran  Chaco,  Gc^veston,  Grasmere,  Kev  West,  Lodz,  Queenstown, 
Monastir,  Philiphaugh,  Potosi,  Rohilcund,  Saigon,  St.  Albans, 
Spanish  Town,  Vigo,  Tale. 


ENGLISH. 

Honours. — Sboond  Paper. 

Wednesday,  28th  June.— 10  A.M.  to  1  P.M. 

Ahoui  SIX  qtiestians  should  be  anstoered.      At  least  FOUR  of  these  nnust  be 
taken  from  Section  L 

SiBonoN  L 

18.       1.  Mention  some  of  the  chief  differences  between  English  life  and 
society  as  described  by  Chaucer  and  the  life  and  society  of  to*day. 

16.      2.  Tell  what  you  know  of  Wiclif  s  life  and  works. 

16.      3.  Give  a  brief  account  of  any  famous  English  work  which  describes 
an  imaginary  commonwealth. 

16.       4.  What  great  advances  in  the  English  drama  were  due  to  Marlowe  t 

16.      5.  "Spenser's  Faerie  Queens  is  a  double  allegory.**      Explain   and 
illustrate  this  statement. 
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I.  A  hero  of  tragedy,  it  has  been  said,  must  be  neither  wholly  good 
nor  wholly  bad.  Discuss  this  statement  as  it  applies  to  Shake- 
speare's tragic  heroes. 

16.       7.  Write  a  brief  history  of  the  Sonnet  in  English  literature  down  to 
the  time  of  Milton. 

16«       8.  Oive  a  descriptive  account  of  Lycidas,  with  illustrative  quotations. 

16*       9.  What  is  the  importance  of  the  Taller  and  the  Speciaiar  in  the 
history  of  English  literature  1 

15.  lb.  Describe  one  of  the  following  works  :-  Essatj  on  Man,  The  Seasons, 

BaseeUu,  The  Citizen  qfthe  World. 

16.  11.  What  did  Bums  owe  to  earlier  poets  t 

16.       12.  What  is  meant  by  the  Revival  of  Romance  f 

16.       13.  Oive  some  account  of  the  poetio  partnership  of  Wordsworth  and 
Coleridge. 

16.       14.  Show  how  Scott  the  novelist  was  indebted  to  Scott  the  lawyer  and. , 
antiquary. 

16.       15.  Describe  one  of  the  following  works : — Mavd,  Men  and  JFomen^ 
The  Rubaiyai  of  Omar  Khayyam^  Sesame  and  Lilies 

Section  II. 
.    .  Optional  Questions, 

16.      16.  Translate:— 

Dft  Dribten  HaSlend  Crist  cwcb'6  tO  AndrSa  his  apostole, 
'  Grang  on  Marmadonia  ceastre,  and  ala^d  ]>a]ioQ  Math^uui  Jtfnne 
brO)x>r  of  ])a6m  carceme,  for  ]x)n  ])e  ntl  git  br^  dagas  to  Idfe 
syndon,  jxet  hie  bine  willaS  ftcwellan.'  S3  h&Iiga  Andreas  him 
ajtdswarode,  and  hd  cwte^/  'Min  Drihten  HaSlend  Cilst,  ha 
moeg  ic  hit  on  jTrim  da^m  gefaran  ?  Ac  ma  wen  is  ))Get  pn 
onsende  ))iune  engel  se  hit  mseg  hra3dllcor  gefaran,  for  ])on,  min 
Drihten,  pn  wast  ]mt  ic  earn  flaescllc  man,  and  ic  hit  no  ma^g 
hrsedllce  gefaran,  for  ]>on  ]>q,  mlix  Drihten,  sd  sl^faet  ist  })ider  to 
lang,  and  ic  Jh  no  weg  ne  can.*  Drihten  him  to  cwsdS, "  Andreas, 
geher  m6,  for  ^on  })e  ic  ]>e  geworhte,  and  ic  J)Inne  &tS  (jesUipelod*i 
and  getrymeae.  Gang  nu  td  ))aes  sa3s  waroSe  mid  )toum 
discipulum,  and  )ra  })aer  &;emetest  scip  on  ]>&m  waroSe;  and 
ftstig  on  \fBbt  mid  Jrtnum  aiscipulum.'  And-  mid  b^  })e  he  bis 
cwreo,  Drihten  Haelend  ?5a  git  wrjs  sprecende  ana  cwceO,  *  Sib 
mid  })6  and  mid  eallum  ))Inum  discipulum.'  And  he  dsikg  on 
heofonas. 

10.      17.  Parse  fully  the  words  in  italics  in  the  above  passage. 

16.      18.  Give  some  account  of  the  influence  on  the  English  language  of  the 
following : — 

(i)  Ecclesiastical  Latin, 
(ii)  The  surviving  Celtic  population, 
(iii)  The  Danish  invasions. 

16.      19.  Trace  the  growth  of  standard  English. 

9193.  4  A 
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Y  ALUB.  ' 

"^  LATIN. 

Lower  Grabs. 

Monday,  26th  June.— 10  A.M.  to  12.30  P.M 

CandidcUes  should  in  dU  eases  aUen^  QuesUan  «. 

80.        1-  For  Proae  Composition : — 

That  he  might  not  seem  to  regard  his  own  safety  more  dian  that  of 
his  soldiers,  he  shared  in  all  the  perils  that  thej^  underwent.  One  dar 
'  he  received  a  very  dangerous  wound,  having  his  neck  pierced  through 
with  a  javelin,  but  he  still  continued  the  siege,  and  at  length  took 
Thebes  a  second  time.  When  he  entered  the  city,  he  so  severely 
threatened  the  inhabitants  that  they  were  in  the  utmost  consternation, 
and  expected  the  most  dreadful  effects  of  his  resentment.  Yet  when 
he  had  put  to  death  thirteen  of  them,  and  banished  some  others,  he 
pardoned  all  the  rest.  Thus  was  Thebes  twice  taken  withiti  ten  years 
after  it  had  been  rebuilt 

jQ^         2.  Translate  into  English : — 

(a)  Consul  Komanus  per  eosdem  dies  Thessaliam  cum  exercitu 
petens  iter  expeditum  primo  per  Epirum  habuit ;  deinde  post- 
quam  in  Athamaniam  est  transgressus,  cum  ingenti  difficultate 
parvis  itineribus  aegre  Gomphos  pervenit:  cui  si  vexatis 
nominibus  equisque  tironem  exercitum  ducenti  acie  instructa  et 
loce  suo  et  tempore  obstitisset  rex,  ne  Homani  quidem  abnuunt 
magna  sua  cum  clade  fuisse  pugnaturos.  postquam  Gomphos 
sine  certamine  ventum  est,  praeter  gaudium  periculosi  saltus 
superati  contemptus  quoque  hoetium  adeo  ignorantium  opportu- 
nitates  suas  accessit.  sacrificio  rite  perfecto  conaul  et  fnimento 
dato  militibus  paucos  ad  requiem  iumentonim  hominumque 
rooratus  dies,  cum  audiret  vagari  Macedonas  efTusos  per  Thessa- 
liam vastarique  sociorum  agros^  satis  iam  refectum  militem  ad 
I^riiam  ducit. 

True  Kingship. 
25,  (b)  Begem  non  fadunt  opes, 

non  vestis  Tyriae  color, 

non  auro  nitidae  fores  : 

rex  est  qui  posuit  metus 

et  diri  mala  pectoris, 

quem  non  ambitio  impotens 

et  numquam  stabilis  favor 

vulgi  praecipitis  movot ; 

qui  tuto  positus  loco 

infra  se  videt  omnia 

occurritquo  suo  iibens 

fato  nee  queritur  mori. 

35,        3.  (a)  In  the  following  lines  of  verse  mark  the  quantity  of  each 

syllable  and  divide  the  feet.     Name  the  metres  in  which  the 
lines  are  written. 

nimirum  hie  ego  sum ;  nam  tuta  et  parvida  laudo. 
quod  pctis  id  sane  est  invisum  acidumque  duobus. 
Bacche,  raccmiferos  hedera  redimite  capillos, 
si  domus  ilia  tua  est,  dirige  vatis  opu^, 
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LEAVING  OKRTIFICATB  SXAHINATION.  ^59 

(b)  Give  (1)  the  meaning,  (2)  the  gender,  (3)  the  ablative 
dngiiLur,  (4)  the  genitive  plural  of  the  following  words : — civis, 
munus^  gradvs,  paiies;  and  give  the  principal  parts  of  atig^A^, 
audeo,  vetOf  siernOy  ordior, 

(c)  Write  down  the  comparative  and  superlative  of  male^ 
graviUr^  nequam^  suffer,  iUilis ;  and  give  the  adverbs  formed  from 
the  adjectives  eu^,  foriis^  iimiduSf  multus, 

(d)  What  is  the  exact  meaning  of  tffor,  tUerque — aliaSy  aliter-^ 
guisque,  quivis — uttro,  uUro — fwm,  haud  ?  Write  and  translate 
short  Latin  sentences  to  illustrate  the  force  of  these  words. 

4.  Translate  into  Latin : — 

(a)  My  father  told  me  not  to  forget  my  promise. 

(b)  Then  the  king  asked  me  when  I  intended  to  return  home. 

(c)  The  general  promised  to  reward  all  those   who  would 

enlist  before  the  13th  of  April. 

(d)  Caesar  sent  Labienus  to  bring  relief  to  the  besieged  town. 

5.  Give  a  short  account  of  any  it€o  of  the  following  battles,  mention- 
ing  (a)  when  the  battle  was  fought^  (b)  the  names  of  the  commanders 
on  each  side  : — Trasknanus,  Zama^  Aquae  Sextiae,  Munda^  Aclium, 


LATIN. 

Higher  Grade. 
Monday,  26th  June. — 10  a.m.  to  1  p.m. 

Candidates  will  not  be  aUowed  to  pass  unless  they  reach  the  necessary 
standard  both  in  Prose  Gomposiiion  and  in  Translation, 

80.         1.  For  Latin  Prose  :— 

Bnitiis  was  still,  as  formerly,  desirous  to  come  with  all  speed  to 
the  decision  of  a  battle ;  that  so  he  might  either  restore  his  country  tp 
her  liberty,  or  else  deliver  from  their  misery  all  those  men  who  wer6'' ' 
harassed  with  the  expenses,  troubles,  and  dangers  of  the  war.  And 
finding  also  that  his  cavalry  in  several  skirmishes  had  the  better,  he 
was  the  more  encouraged  and  resolved  :  and  some  of  the  soldiurs  having 
deserted  to  the  enemy,  and  others  beginning  to  accuse  and  suspect  ono 
another,  many  of  Cassius'  friends  in  the  council  came  over  to  the 
opinion  of  Btnitus.  But  there  was  one  of  Bnitus'  party,  named 
Atfllius,  who  opposed  his  resolution,  advising  rather  that  they  should 
tarry  till  the  next  winter.  And  when  Brutus  asked  him  in  how  much 
better  a  condition  he  hoped  to  be  a  year  after,  his  answer  was,  ^'  If  I 
gain  nothing  else,  yet  I  shall  live  so  much  the  longer."  Cassius  was 
much  dijijdeased  at  this  answer,  as  were  all  the  officers  present.  It 
was  therefore  resolved  to  give  battle  the  next  day. 
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TalUB.    ^^  IXAMINATION    PAPERS. 

SC        3.  TnoBhto  into  English  :-- 

[The  disadvaniages  of  Jnger.] 

(a)  Quo  alio  Fabius  adfectaa  imperii  vires  racreaTit^  qnam 
quod  cunctari  et  morari  scirit — quae  omnia  irati 
nesciunt  1  perierat  imperium,  quod  tunc  in  eztremo 
stabat,  si  Fabius  tantum  ausus  esset  quantum  ira 
suadebat :  habuit  in  consiiio  fortunam  publicam,  dolorem 
ultionemque  seposuit  in  unam  utilitatem  occasionesque 
intentus,  iram  ante  vicit  quam  Hannibalem.  quid 
Scipio  t  non,  relicto  Hannibale  et  Punico  exercitu  omni- 
busque  quibos  irascendum  erat,  bellum  in  Africam 
transtulit,  tarn  lentus,  ut  opinionem  luxuriae  seg- 
nitiaeque  mab'gnis  dareb  f  quid  alter  Scipio  1  non  circa 
Numantiam  multum  dinqae  sedit,  et  hunc  suum  publie- 
umque  dolorem  aequo  animo  tulit,  diutius  Numantiam 
quam  Carthaginem  yinci  f  dum  circumvalkt  hostem  et 
includit,  eo  compulit  ut  ferro  ipei  suo  caderent.  non 
est  itaque  utilis,  ne  in  proeliis  quidem  aut  bellis,  ira. 

U,  (b)    [Ovid  compares  his  voyage  to  Scythia  toith  Jason's,] 

Aspice,  in  has  partes  quod  venerit  Aesone  natus, 

quam  laudem  a  sera  posteritate  ferat. 
at  labor  illius  noetro  leviorque  minorque  est, 

si  modo  non  verum  nomina  magna  premunt. 
ille  est  in  Pontum  Pelia  mittente  profectus, 

qui  vix  Thessaliae  fine  tremendus  erat. 
Caesaris  ira  mihi  nocuit^  quem  solis  ab  ortu 

solis  ad  occasus  utraque  terra  tremit. 
ille  habuit  comites  primos  telluris  Achivae  ; 

at  nostram  cuncti  destituere  f ugam. 
nos  fragili  ligno  vastum  sulcavimus  aequor; 

quae  tulit  Aesoniden,  sacra  carina  fuit. 
ilium  tutata  est  cum  Pallade  regia  luno ; 

defendere  meum  numina  nulla  caput. 

11.  3.  (a)  Write  a  short  Latin  sentence  (translating  it)  to  illustrato 
the  force  of  each  of  the  following  : — cum  with  the  indicative,  cum 
with  the  subjunctive  ;  qui  with  the  subjunctive  ;  quominus ;  qmn. 

(b)  Explain  the  following  expressions,  illustrating  your  explan«v 
tion  by  Latin  examples  : — indirect  command^  cognate  accusative^  c&jedite 
genativCf  ccn^^trudio  ad  sensum,  predicative  dative 

(e)  Scan  the  following  lines,  marking  the  quantity  of  every  syllable^ 
and  dividing  the  feet.    Give  the  name  of  the  metre  in  each  case : — 

quae  placeant,  positis  omnibus,  ipse  leges, 
quod  regum  tumidas  contuderit  minas. 
imperio  regit  unus  aequo. 

12.  4.  Translate  into  Latin : — 

(a)  The  philosopher  boasted  that  there  was  no  book  either  in 
Greek  or  in  Latin  which  he  had  not  read. 

{b)  I  told  my  friend  that,  whether  he  obeyed   the  order  Of 
disobeyed  it,  he  would  be  blamed. 
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(fi)  The  Spaniards  were  so  far  from  acknowled^Bg  d«feat  that 
they  even  claimed  the  victory. 

(d)  Antonios  thought  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 

enemy  to  advance  without  falling  into  the  trap. 

T  6.  Answer  any  one  of  the  following : — 

(a)  Give  a  concise  account  of  the  development  of  the  ardo 

equesler  as  a  political  and  social  force,  down  to  60  b.c. 

(b)  Sketch  briefly  the  growth  of  the  praetorship,  bringing  your 

account  down  to  the  close  of  the  Bepublic 

(e)  Describe  in  outline  the  chief  events  in  Roman  history  from 

the  battle  of  Philippi  to  the  battle  of  Actium. 

(d)  Qive  a  short  sketch  of  the  career  of  any  one  of  the 
following  i—The  Elder  Scipio,  Serianm^  Tiberius  Oracehus^ 
Caiua  Manus^  Colo  Utictnsis^  Sejantts, 

(s)  Explain  the  following  expressions  : — lex  curiaia  de  imperio  ; 
interrex  eumUiie  habendis  ;  legatua  Caesaris  pro  praeiore  ; 
leges  duodeem  tainUarum  ;  guaestio  perpetua. 


LATIN. 

Honours. — First  Pafbr. 

Monday,  26th  June.— 10  A.M  to  1  P.M. 


70.        1-  For  Latin  Prose : — 

The  tendency  of  history  is  to  fall  into  wholesome  moral  lines, 
whether  they  be  accurate  or  not,  and  to  interfere  with  harmless  illusions 
may  cause  greater  errors  than  it  aspires  to  cure.  Crowned  offenders 
are  arraigned  at  the  tribunal  of  history  for  the  crimes  which  they  are 
alleged  to  have  committed.  It  may  be  sometimes  shown  that  the  crimes 
were  not  crimes  at  all,  that  the  sufferers  had  deserved  their  fate,  that 
the  severities  were  useful  and  essential  for  some  great  and  valuable 
purpose.  But  the  reader  sees  in  the  apology  for  acts  which  he  had 
regarded  as  tyrannical  a  defence  of  tyranny  itself.  Preoccupied  with 
the  received  interpretation,  he  finds  deeds  excused  which  he  had  learnt 
to  execrate ;  and  in  learning  something  which,  even  if  true,  is  of  no 
real  moment  to  him,  he  suffers  in  the  maiming  of  his  perceptions  of  the 
difference  between  right  and  wrong.  The  white-washing  of  the  villains 
of  tradition  is,  therefore,  justlv  regarded  as  waste  of  labour.  If  suc- 
cessful, it  is  of  imperfect  value ;  if  unsuccessful,  it  is  a  misuse  of 
industry  which  deserves  to  be  censured.  Time  is  too  precious  to  be 
squandered  over  paradoxes.  The  dead  are  gone;  the  censure  of 
mankind  has  written  their  epitaphs,  and  so  they  may  be  left.  Their 
true  award  will  be  decided  elsewhere. 
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rAUnk    ***  EXAMINATION  PAPERS. 

M*        i   For  Latiii  Yene  Composition : — 
(a)  Tmoslate  into  Hexameters : — 

[Candidaki  who  attempi  Elegiaa  alao  may  omit  ike  lasi 
fomr  Ivmu  of  Ais  passage,] 

Soon  as  Aurora  haayed  her  Orient  head 
AboTe  the  waves,  that  blush'd  with  early  red 
The  immortal  arms  the  goddess-mother  bears 
Swift  to  her  son  :  her  son  she  fihds  in  tears 
Stretch'd  o'er  Patroclas'  corse ;  while  all  the  rest 
Their  sovereiftn's  sorrows  in  their  own  expressed. 
A  ray  divine  her  heavenly  presence  shed^ 
And  thus,  his  hand  soft  touching,  Thetis  said : 

"  Suppress,  my  son,  this  rage  of  grief,  and  know 
It  was  not  man,  but  heaven,  that  gave  the  blow  j 
Behold  what  arms  by  Vulcan  are  l^stow'd, 
Anns  worthy  thee»  or  fit  to  grace  a  god" 

(h)  Translate  into  Elegiacs : — 

111  sing  no  more,  nor  will  I  longe.  write 
Of  that  sweet  lady  or  that  gallant  knight ; 
ril  sing  no  more  of  frosts,  snows,  dews,  and  showers ; 
No  more  of  groves,  meads,  springs,  and  wreaths  of  flowers ; 
rU  write  no  more,  nor  will  I  teU  or  sing 
Of  Cupid  and  his  witty  coaening ; 
I'll  sing  no  more  of  death,  or  shall  the  grave 
No  more  my  dirges  and  my  trentals  have. 

OB,  as  an  aUemaiitfe  to  verse  eomposHion^ 

Write  a  Latin  Essay  or  Dialogue  on — 

The  Differences  between  Asiatic  and  European  Civilization ; 

OR  on 

A  Contrast  between  Rome  in  the  Time  of  the  Punic  Wars 
and  Rome  under  the  Early  Empire. 


LATIN. 

Honours. — Second  Pai*sr. 

Wednesday,  28th  June.— 2  to  5  P.n. 

1.  Translate  into  English : — 
M,         (a)  MENAECHMUS.    MESSENIO. 

MEN.  Yoluptas  nuUast  navitia,  Messenio, 

maior  meo  animo  quam  quando  ex  alto  procul 
terram  conspiciunt. 

MES.     Maior,  uon  dicam  ddo^ 
si  adveniens  terram  videas,  quae  f uerit  tua, 
sed  quaeso,  quamobrem  nunc  Epidamnnm  venimus  t 
an  quasi  mare  omnes  circumimus  insulas  t 
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Valvk. 
—         MEN.  Fratrem  quaesitum  geminum  ^ennanum  mourn. 

MES.    Nam  quid  modi  futurum  est  ilium  quaercre  ? 

hie  annus  sextust  postquam  ei  rei  operam  damua. 
Histros,  mspanos,  Massilienses,  Hilmios 
mare  superum  omne  Oraeciamque  exocicam 
orasque  Italicas  omnes,  qua  adgreditur  mare, 
lumus  circumvecti.     si  acum,  credo,  quaereres, 
acum  inyenisses,  si  appareret^  iam  diu.  ^  . 

hominem  inter  yivos  quaeritamus  mortuum :  ^ ' 

'  nam  invenissemus  iam  diu,  si  viveret. 

MEN.  Ergo  istue  quaero  certum  qui  faciat  mi  hi, 
qui  seae  dicat  scire  eum  esse  emortuum : 
operam  praeterea  numquam  sumam  quacrcre. 
verum  ailiter  vivus  numquam  de>i9tam  ex^equi : 
ego  ilium  scio  quam  carus  sit  cordi  raeo. 

MES.   In  scirpo  nodum  quaeris.    quin  nos  hinc  domum 
redimus,  nisi  si  historiam  sciipturi  sumus  1 

20|»  (^0  £tenim«  patres,  conscripti,  cum  in  spam  libertatis  sexennio 
post  simus  ingressi  diutiusque  servitutem  perpessi  quam  captivi 
servi  fragi  et  diligentes  solent,  quas  vigilias,  <iuas  soUicitudines, 
quos  labores  liberandi  populi  Komani  causa  rccusare  debemus  1 
equidem,  patres  conscripti,  quamquam  hoc  honore  usi  togati 
solent  esse  cum  est  in  sa^s  civitas,  statu!  tamcn  a  vobis  ceterisque 
civibus  in  tanta  atrocitate  temporis  tantaque  perturbatione 
reipublicae  non  difforre  vestitu.  non  enim  ita  gerimus  nos  hoc 
bello  consulares  ut  aequo  animo  populus  Komanus  visurus  sit 
nostri  honoris  insignia,  cum  partim  e  nobis  ita  timidi  sint  ut 
omnem  populi  Komani  beneficiorum  momoriam  abiecerint, 
partim  ita  a  republica  aversi  ut  se  hosti  favere  prae  se  ferant, 
legatos  nostros  ab  Antonio  despectos  et  irrisos  facile  patiantur,  • 
legatum  Antonii  sublevatum  velint.  hunc  enim  reditu  ad 
Antonium  prohiberi  negabant  oportere  et  in  eodem  excipiendo 
sententiam  meam  oorrigebant.  auibus  geram  morem.  redeat 
ad  imperatorem  suum  Yarius,  sea  ea  lege  ne  unquam  Romam 
revertatur.  ceteris  autem,  si  errorem  suum  deposuerint  et  cum 
'  republica  in  gratiam  redierint,  veniam  et  impunitatem  dandam 
puto. 

2^       («.)       Caesar  ut  Emathia  satiatus  dade  recessit, 
^   '  cetera  curanim  proiecit  pondera,  soli 

intentus  genero ;  cuius  vestigia  f rustra 
terris  sparsa  legons  fama  duce  tendit  in  undas 
Threiciasque  legit  fauces  et  amore  notatum 
aequor  et  Heroas  lacrimoso  litore  tunes 
Sigeasque  petit  famae  mirator  harenas 
et  Simoentis  aquas  et  Oraio  nobile  busto 
Bhoetion  et  multum  debentes  vatibus  umbras, 
ciieiunit  ezustae  nomen  memorabile  Troiae 
'    magnaque  Phoebei  quaerit  vestigia  mnri. 
iam  silvae  steriles  et  putres  robore  tronci 
Aaaaraoi  pressere  domes  et  templa  deorum 
iam  lassa  radice  tenont  ac  tota  teguntur 
Pergama  dumetis ;  etiam  periere  ruinae. 
aspicit  Hesiones  scopuloe  silvasque  latentea 
Ancbisae  thalamos,  quo  iudex  sederit  antro 
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onde  puer  raptus  caelo^  quo  vertioe  Nais 
luzerit  Oenone ;  nullum  est  sine  nomine  sazum 
insciua  in  sieoo  serpentem  pulvere  rivum 
transierat,  qui  Xantbus  eiat ;  seourus  in  alto 

gumine  ponebat  gressus ;  Phryx  inoola  manes 
ectoreos  calcare  vetat ;  discussa  iacebant 
saxa  nee  ullius  faoiem  servantia  sacri ; 
"  Heroeas  "  monstrator  ait  "  non  reepicis  aras  " 

2.  Translate  the  following,  with  short  notes  on  the  construction  of 
the  words  in  italics : — 

(a)  id  eos  ut  prohibereti  quod  ebu  sine  bello  posset,  praetori  man- 
datum  est 

(h)  (vada)  Faunigenae  regnaia  antiquitus  Amo. 

{e)  insontem  infando  iudicio,  quia  bella  veiabat^ 
demisere  neci. 

(What  would  vetaret  have  meant  f) 

{d)  Turn  e  seditiosis  unum  vinciri  iubet  magis  usurpandi  turn  quam 
quia  unius  culpa /c»rd^ 

(e)  nee  tacui  demens  et  me,  fors  si  qua  tulisset^ 
promisi  ultorem. 

(/)  iustida  est  obtemperatio  seriptis  legibua, 

(g)  tu  quoque  non  melius,  quam  sunt  mea  tempora,  carmen, 
interoicta  mihi,  consule,  Roma,  boni. 

"•  3.  Answer  any  itoo  of  the  following  : — 

(a)  Give  some  account  of  the  Treasury  or  Financial  System  of 
Home.  What  were  its  chief  receipts  and  expenses  1  What 
changes  were  introduced  under  the  Empire  1 

{h)  What  were  the  causes  that  led  to  the  "Social  War  "  of  9U88 
B.C.  1  Sketch  the  history  of  the  war,  and  indicate  the  terms 
of  settlement 

(r)  Give  some  account  of  the  nature  and  aims  of  the  compact  known 
as  the  First  Triumvirate. 

(d)  Describe  briefly  the  reign  and  character  of  any  oim  of  the 

following  emperors  : — Tiberius^  Claudius,  Nero^  Dmitian, 

(e)  Mention  and  characterise  as  many  as  you  can  of  the  men  of 

letters  who  were  friends  of  Virgil  or  Horace. 

(J)  Describe  either  (1)  the  metres  used  by  Plautus  and  Terence,  or 
(2  )  the  use  made  by  Horace  of  the  metres  of  Sappho  and 
Alcaeus. 

(f/)  Give  an  account  of  any  one  of  the  following  works,  indicating 
the  author's  leading  ideas  in  it,  his  sources  and  his  method  ^ 
treatment : — The  Second  Philippic,  the  Georgics,  the  Fasti,  the 
Fharsalia  of  Lucan,  the  Agricola  of  Tacitus. 
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OREEK. 

Lower  Grade. 

Friday,  23rd  Juiic— 2  to  4.30  p.m. 

40,      I.  Translate: — 

Another  Ferdon  of  the  Persian  Wars. 

Ov«  ^i  ravro  Aryovcrty  oi  4»  wokifu^  ifmjffiirt^  rots  vucutfTW  lyit  yovi* 
MipfO%  i^ffoiNra  MvjBcv  Xiyovroi  ori  ou5cy  o/Mjokoyowrir  ol  Jlipaui  rwv  wapa  rcNf 
^KXXifai  Xcyofim»F,  6XXa  Aapcioi'  fUy  ^wtw  hr\  Na^ov  icai  *£/>«rpiay  wifjolfai 
rove  vcpl  Aariv  icoi  Apratftipyrfv^  K&K€iyov9  Ikovras  ran  voXctc  &,^iK€<r6ai  wapa 
/SocriXto,  hppjovmw  S<  avruM'  ircpi  r^  'Evfioiav  6X.iya^  vav^  hroa-Kt^ab^vm 
w^  Tijr  'Attuotv,  od  vXciovs  tuk  cticoo't,  icai  ytviirBai  riva  pjiyrn^  roic  i-avrait 
vpoc  roue  avro6cv  ^ic  rov  roirov.  ficra  3c  ravrtx  'BAp(ypf  cVi  r^v  'EAXo&i 
crrparcvo-os^a  Aoicc&ii/ioviovs  fi«v  vucTO-oi  W€pi  9cpfiovvAac  fccu  rov  fiaatXia 
avTW¥  &n'OKT€tv€Li  AtttviSiTV,  r^  Si  r<i>v  'A^i;raiW  irdXiv  lAovra  irarao-Kaiirai, 
icai  oaoi  fuj  Scc^vyoy  &>vXaKraa^ai.  raCra  Si  «'oci7iraKra  icoi  ^poi-s  ^iridcyra 
rois  *EXAi^cy  cic  r^v  *Aaia¥  &wtXB€ty.  ori  /bicv  o^  ^ciiS^  ravr«  ^otik  ouic 
aS^Xoy,  ori  5<  ovrai  Xtyavaw  Oi  Ucpaot  ovScv  ^v/iaoror. 

opficiysto  lie  at  anchor.         Karao-Ka«Tcu'=to  raze  to  the  grouud. 

24^      IL  Transkte  into  Greek : — 

(1)  I  know  that  the  king  is  dead. 

(2)  He  thought  that  we  would  go  home. 

(3)  I  shall  ask  him  why  he  said  that. 

(4)  Do  not  tell  this  to  anyone. 

(5)  I  oould  not  have  done  this  if  you  had  been  thore. 

(6)  We  ought  to  have  gone  away  long  ago. 
10^      III.  {n)  Give- 

g«u.  sing,  of  yXcurra,  »on}p,  ovs,  6pi(f  vaCs,  pov^. 

dat.  plur.  of  prfTTip^  yw^»  woJs,  Kway,  v8o>p,  vids. 

gen.  plur*  fern,  of  ruaooSc,  oarcsy  /Acyas^  rtBtU^  ci^iu^i  tXiii^, 

r^cf,  ^Xarrove,  Ivirca,  Bptil^  yovwru 

Compare— 

Xafiirp6%t  X'^^^^t  ai(rx/>o€,  icaXoe,  voXut 

Q>)  Parse,  giving  1st  sing.  pres.  ind.  with  active  nieftniii^':-^ 


la 


wapatrrijyaif  Tapcorarai,  vpoo-fpovfMV,  iptfiXr/Ktj,  avyjfci,  Svi  >;^cur| 
^l^Mifi^  tiSci/Aci'i  ra^TfcUi  -quBov^  cX^  i}icrai. 

Give— 

aor.  inf.  with  active  meaning  of  lyytkXio,  ^MfxvovMa««  Aowai, 
vXcm. 

Ist  sing.  perf.  ind.  act.  of  tSvoorcXXw,  afiapraywy  ycyvoMrKca,  ircVai. 
8i-d  sing.  fut.  ind.  with  active  meaning  of  yofuCoi^  ^^^  ifftfim. 
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16,  (e)  Dittingiiwh  in  mining  between  kk  tevmi^  SmL  roSror:  m^* 

Translate,  adding  a  note  on  the  syntax:— 

(1)  IScc^t  hminof  opt  tw  ^omv* 

(2)  jSouXtt  <roi  curw  r&  Scf  woulv; 

(3)  ^ay  fi^  ypdfifiara  iia$ig^  cro^09  oiwc  ir«i. 

(4)  iwm^  fLti  Barrw  iroptwr€aif€  rov  Siorro^ 

(5)  dvi  Tov  rvpam^Qv  dv«0anr. 
f  6)  ovir  fyw  r^  ^. 

Give  the  Gkeek  for^TUJ  m^  give  nrn^  bring  U  k&rt^  tdks  M  awag, 
come  with  me,  go  uriih  Atm,  $iag  there. 


SO. 
GREEK. 

Higher  Gradk. 

SO.  Friday,  23rd  June. — ^2  to  5  P.iL 

(Candidates  wiU  not  be  aUawed  to  pass  umleei  theg  reach  the  neeesearg 
stamdard  both  tn  Qroiamar  ami  in  TramAiMfm.) 

L  Tranalate: — 

The  Fra%se  of  Order. 

*E<rrc  f  o^v  ovroic^  S  yuroi,  ovr*  cvxpi^rror  ovrc  icoXir  ^pfptnroK  4f 
ra^ic  ffal  yap  XOP^  ^i  6¥$p^wmr  <rvyiccifi<yof  ^orii^  ^iXX*  jror  /mt  VM&^-ftr 
o  ri  &y  ^X!7  ^'^'untK,  rapa;(i|  rcc  ^cvcnu  icoi  BtaaSai  IniMrcv,  orar  II 
rrray/iCF«>«  voi^i  icoi  ^^cyyoirrax,  ofia  ol  avroc  oCroc  mu  d^io^caroc  Soxoi'Vir 
cti'flu  ftai  i&juiieovcrroi.  Kal  arpand  yc,  I^i7v»  £  ywat^  Srcuem  fth^  cvScra 
Tapa;(«0$ccrrarov,  koI  roTf  s'oXcfuois  cv;(ccp«»roraroF,  roif  SI  ^iXoif  iicAWidTaror 
opar   iccu   A^7jtrr6Taro¥ — oros   6/aov,   ovAinTv,  crircuo^opoc,    ^iA<>Cf   tmrcvt,  ^^ 

afiaia — irCn  yap  &^  «'op<v^ci«v,  iay  c^orrcf  ovroK  liriic«ii«Xvwacv  iXXifXovs,  i  *^ 

|i<K  fia^wv  TOF  rp^ovra,  6  5c  rpcxoyr  tov  ^on/irora,  ^  81  apa^a  rhv  hnria^ 
h  SI  OMif  r^  a/iajav,  6  81  o-Ktvo^po^  ror  inrXinp^  ;  c2  81  icai  Scoi  /mLx*^^** 
wioi  &F  ovTttf  c;(oiTCf  fia;(^aiKro  ;  ols  yap  Aydyxfi  avrSmt  rout  iwwirrat  ^«vy«ir, 
o^roi  ucoFOi  clcri  ^cvyoKrcf  icanuraT^ai  rovs  orXa  f^^orrac  rcTAy/MTf  81 
orparca  ir<£AAurror  /aIt  i8<iy  rocf  ^'Xoc«,  Surx^co-raror  81  ro^  iroA^fuiMc. 

II.  Transkto  one  of  the  following  paaaagee : — 

(a)  0(2yM€tt«  mafcet  himedf  hiown  to  (he  Swineherd  and  the  NeaAeri 

by  hie  eear. 

SO.  *Ey8ov  /ilF  8^7  o8'  avm  lyw,  muca  voXU  /ioy^cro^ 

^v^ov  c2ico<rr(p  crti  ^^  irarpAi  yaaiy. 
yiyywrtcu  V  «k  a^uiw  ccASo/tcyouriy  {itai^ 
oZoMTi  8fUM0r  *  Tur  8*  aXXc»y  od  rev  oicoiMra 
€b(afUiimf  ipk  aSns  vworpowor  oZicoST  ucetrBau 
u^uSy  8',  »«  Itrcnu  ircp,  ikrfitiiiv  mtraX^^ 
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o{Kta  T  fyyw?  ^ftcib  rcrvyfimi*  jccu /loc  circcra  , 

Ti^Ai^X^'v  Mp«>  re  murtyn/rw  r<  ^-ca^oK. 
«l  ^,  ^  ^,  mu  o^/ia  <lpi^^5^  aXXo  ri  Sci^ 
S4>f^  H''  ^^  yyiuiTWf  irurTm$fJT6v  r  ^t  ^/i^^ 
ovX-qVf  TTp^  mtni  /bic  oiis  ijAao-c  Xcvjcf  58^1, 
na/>vi7(rdi^  IX^drra  av¥  WMriy  AvroXvicoio. 
Genu  the  last  four  venes,  noting  any  peculiarities  ol  Homcr{c  scansioiL 

(t)  Hecuba  bids  Farewell  io  Troy.  '  \^ 

20.  ot  'y»  riCXoiMi*  TotTO  Si^  to  Xoto^ibr 

iroi  rtpfjia  warrw^  rutr  i/JL&v  '^^  KOMuir* 
cfcifu  varptSoc,  irdXt«  {r^irrcrai  wpC 
iXX\  S  yvpcui  «'ovv,  hrurvtwrov  fioXt^ 
m  Aaird<nofuu  rip^  raXaiirttpw  s-dAiy. 

2  /icyoXa  Si|  *>or'  ^/autcoiht*  ^  /hipfidpoit 
Tpoto,  TO  icAf  u^i'  oi'o/a'  ^^tpnlm  rd-)(pL, 
TifAWpSurt  a,  ij^as  f  i(dyov(r  r^  x^<'*^ 
^vAaf  *  iw  ^coc      jcai  rt  rovs  ^covs  kclKu  ; 
m1  'Wpiv  yap  ovK  rficor<rav  avaKoXovfityei. 

4>^*  <f  wvpav  BpdfAiofitr'  ta>c  KaXkurrd  fioi 
<rvK  tqS^  irarplBt  KarOavtlr  rvpcvfJL4yvf. 

Scan  the  fint  four  verses,  marking  the  cAsura  in  each. 

25.       III.  For  Greek  Profee  :— 

''  Speak ! ''  said  the  king.  "  I  fear  me  thou  art  come  with  ill  tidings 
from  the  field ;  yet  would  we  surely  know  of  our  dear  son  if  he  yet 
liveth."  To  which  the  herald  made  answer  with  many  tears :  ''  Sire, 
it  were  wdl  that  no  man  should  look  to  be  in  all  thinks  blessed.  Thy 
son  is  indeed  fallen,  and  hath  been  most  cruelly  slain  by  the  Moors ; 
>et  did  he  approve  himself  to  all  men  a  true  and  valint  knight"  '*  It 
18  well,"  said  the  kin^  after  a  little  time.  ''To  men  it  is  fl;iven  to  die 
bat  once,  and  whoso  is  slain  in  combat  with  the  foes  of  God  and  this 
realm,  he  is  to  be  accounted  happiest  Nevertheless,  I  would  fain  have 
looked  upon  my  dear  son  once  aeain."  Having  thus  spoken,  the  king 
went  hastily  to  his  chamber,  and  we  saw  him  no  more  that  day. 

IV.  (1)  Give  aor.  inf.  with  active  meaning  of  ^^'17/u,  Biy>xofuu^  ^uia/3i^u{w^ 
^urxywfAoi, 
1st  sing.  perf.  ind.  act  of  dwyopmi,  if^kawt^  {ui,  alpla, 
3rd  sing.  fut.  ind.  of  )3a8c{<i>,  KoBopS^  Stoftaxopu,  ^iroi^nfo-icM. 

IViTse,  giving  1st  sing.  pres.  ind.  act,  TpaM%t  ifitrp^aif  dy^>piijfijit 
av||a,  oXoMFiE. 

10.  ^2}  Translate,  adding  a  note  on  the  Syntax  :— 

(a)  •^<r0€TO  ^fiaprrfKih* 

(b)  aicciTTcW  oirctff  Air^aXm  owifur, 

(c)  voAXd  fcou  Sctya  {nrb  ravriaif  a-cVoi^ 
{d)  o(mc  iv  olfMOjC  a«  ravr'  itrctk 

(e)  8ff£j»  «r<  alrior  wra. 
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O)  Translate  into  Gnek  :— 

(a)  If  you  break  the  laws,  you  will  be  pnnisbed. 
*  (b)  Do  not  go  away  till  I  come  back. 

(c)  He  asked  whether  my  father  had  been  pat  to  death  by 

the  tyrant 

(d)  Let  him  tell  the  truth  if  he  can. 

(e)  I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  alive  or  dead. 

**  (4)  (a)  ^Oroy  ^   7^04,  httB^ovnu  ol  itoXc/uck.     Put  this  into 

indirect  speech  dependent  on  (1)  1^,  (2)  cTv^  (3)  oUnu* 

(6)  How  many  kinds  of  clauses  can  you  mention  in  which  both 
Greek  and  Latin  use  the  subjunctive  t 


GREEK. 

Honours.— First  Paper. 

Friday,  23rd  Jane.— 2  to  5  P.IL 
L  Translate. 
SO  (1)  Eeetor  rMkes  Polydamas, 

Toy  t  H^  ib-o^pa  28atir  wpoo-i^  KopvSat^XiK  ^Effnap* 
llovXvSa/iOy  ov  ftM¥  ovKcr*  iful  ^tXa  ravr'  dyofcvcij, 
Of  KcXiflU  Kara  aorv  AXij/Mvat  alrrit  layrat, 

vpiv  §ihf  yap  UpuLfioio  voXiv  pApowii  ay^ponrat 
vayrct  fw^ciricoi^o  voXvxpvaoyy  wokuxp^Kov 
iv¥  ^  8^  ^(qtoAwXc  &>/4«0y  Kfifii^Xca  JcoXa* 
iroXXa  8i  ^  ^pvyirjv  xai  ]M|/oyii;v  ^/Mircii^v 
Nr»/^ra  wtpvopitv  uccc,  ^ci  ftcyac  ^uo-aro  Z«iV. 
I  C-v  S'  ore  ircp  fuu  c$«mcc  Kporov  fraU  AyKvXopirfT^m 
icrSof  ^ur&  hr\  vipxrif  $akdir<rQ  r  SXaai  *Ax^wv9f 
nyric,  firfKm  ravra  roi}/Aaru  ^if*  ivl  S^pm, 
ov  ytip  rtc  Tp<W  cvurcurcroi'  ov  yap  cdaiu. 
6\k*  ay«£^y  «0s  &yly«ir  civit,  W€tJ9^p€6a  iravrtv. 
»VF  pcv  Sopvov  cXca^c  icara  orrparoK  i^  rcA.cWaa', 
itai  f^vkoKYf^  fu^aoff^c,  irai  iyprffopdt  Ikcuttos* 
Tp«M>F  5'  S«  KTCarco-atv  vvcp^ioAus  ^vio^ct, 
ovAAc^as  AaouTi  Sorct»  KarahrjpjofiopirftTai^ 
Tui¥  T«ya  fi4XT€p6y.  iaru^  iwavpipjty,  ^ircp  ' A;(acouB. 

SOL  (2)  ^«^  Tertian  Elders  advise  Aioasaas  to  her  Dream* 

XOPOS. 
ov  <rc  povXofJLiaOof  prfrtp^  ovr  aya»  ^o$€iy  Xtiyoit 
cvrc  bapavv€iu,  Otov^  Se  Trpocrpoirai^  iKvuvpitrrj, 
€1  ri  <^Aavpoi^  ctScS)  alrov  Ttui'S*  atrorptyfryv  Kafitly^ 
ra  6'  tt-yo^  ^KrcA^  ytuiaSai  aoi  re  itai  rtwoi?  ac^'cr, 
icai  woktij'^koit  T€  irao-4*  ScvrcpoF  Sc  x/'i  X**^* 
yiJ  Tc  ical  ^iToU  xinurBac  wp€vp€vw^  3*  airuv  ra8c| 
vw  VMTiy  Aapciov,  owcp  4v^  ^^  '^'^''''  <v^P^*^*'» 
^6Xd  aoi  vc/iirciy,  tcki^  re,  y^  hrtp^w  h  ^ooC 
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rofuraXat  Sk  rwrSc  ytua^  koto)^  AfULVpovtrOai  ckot^ 
cS  Sk  «i8rro;(7  rcXctr  <roA  roivdc  KpofOfiti^  ripu 

AT022A. 

&XXa  fjLTp^  CWOV9  y  o  irp«ur(K  ra>v^  cnnrviW  Kpfnfl 
wa'Si  «(ai  ^/ioic  ifioifri  rrp^  cm'fMiKraf  ^riv. 
^rrtAotro  8^  to  )(fyrjard'  raw  a  6^,  d»t  ^^iccrai, 
Vfzin-a  Brftrofitv  ^coicrc,  rots  r'  cfc/o^c  y^9  ^lAocc* 

CVr'  &y  elf  OiXOVS  fJLoX.U>fi,€V, 

CO.       11.  For  Greek  Prose : 

They  choose  soldiers  out  of  every  city  those  which  put  forth  them- 
selves willingly;  for  they  thrust  no  man  forth  into  war  against  his 
will;  because  they  believe,  if  any  man  be  fearful  or  fainthearted  of 
nature,  he  \nll  not  only  do  no  manful  or  hardy  act  himself,  but  also  be 
occasion  of  cowardice  to  his  fellows.  But  if  any  battle  be  made  against 
their  own  country,  then  thev  put  these  cowards  (so  that  thcv  be  strong- 
bo*lied)  in  ships  among  other  boldhearted  men,  or  else  they  dis])Ose 
them  upon  the  walls,  from  whence  they  may  not  fly.  Thus,  what  for 
shame  that  their  enemies  be  at  hand,  and  what  for  because  they  bo 
without  hope  of  running  away,  they  forget  all  fear.  And  many  times 
extreme  necessity  turneth  cowardice  into  prowess  and  manliness. 
Thus,  as  they  make  all  the  means  and  shifts  that  may  be  to  keep 
themselves  from  the  necessity  of  fighting,  or  that  they  may 
dispatch  the  battle  by  their  hired  soldiers,  so,  when  there  is  no  remedy 
but  that  they  must  needs  fight  themselves,  then  they  do  as  courageously 
fall  to  it  as  before,  whiles  they  might,  they  did  wisely  avoid  and  refuse 
it.  Sill  Thomas  More. 


GREEK. 
Honours — Second  Paper. 
Thursday,  29th  June.— 2  to  5  P.&L 
£5.       L    Translate  :— 

il)  Kara  rocavnp'  8^  ^ia<f>opav  ovrtty  rvfy  AojccSac/uoviW  irpoc  To?f 
Atf7iyauw%f  oc  iy  toi«  'A^i^vaic  ov  fiov\6fi€voi  Xwrat  tus  cnrovSaf  cv6^ 
ivmiVTO,  ^v  U  oAAoc  tc  koi  AXKifiia&qs  6  KXctvibv,  Ai^p  lyAiicia  filv  &f 
€Tt  Tore  v&«  wc  h^  aXky  irdXct,  aiuafian  Si  vpcyovoiv  ri/ACtf/utci^of*  fS  cOokci  /ick 
irai  ajiMWunf  cTvat  »p6s  tovs  'ApyciW  fioAAoK  x«^P<^9  ^^  fiiirroi  dkXa  Kai 
^porrjfAart  ^iXx^^ticwy  yycarriovro,  on  AtuctBatfiovioi  Bia  Niiciow  #rol  Adxrjroi 
iwpaiiiv  rat  inrov&iv,  avrw  Kara  tc  Trjr  KcdriTTa  vircpc^yrcs  icai  Kara  t^ 
voAoiay  wpoityCav  vorc  ovaav  ov  ri/jn^avrcc,  ijv  tov  wdwirov  awciirdmis, 
avroi  ror^  Ik  t^  rqirov  avrCir  aixfmXiarox;^  $€pav€viia¥^  Sterociro  ^yayca>(ro<r6ai. 
wovrii\6B€v  tc  voiu^fov  i\aa<rova-Oai  to  tc  vpunov  drrtiirci',  ov  /Stffaiov^ 
fl>d<rtcui¥  ctvoi  AoKtBoLfAoviov^  oAA*  ti'a  'Apyeibv?  o  ^«ri  0'Tr€i(rdfi€voi,  ^^cAoktc 
irat  011^49  ir  *A$ifvaunj%  fJLovovi  loxre,  rovrov  €V€Ka  oTrckSco-^at  avTovs*  icai 
Tore,  €V€i^  17  Bia<fH}pa  cycycFi/ro,  frc/Airci  €v6v^  h  "Apyos  iSc'o,  KtXtwvv  qk 
rdxurra.  iwi  rrp^  (vfifiaxtav  vpoKa\ovfi€vov^  ^Ktw/irrd  MayriFcW  #cariIAci«»r, 
mt  Kiupov  orros  mu  avroc  (vp.irpd(ia¥  ra  fiaAio-ra. 
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(3)  Kal  fiifr  cT  rcc  d^iAr  Tmvra  fi^  oi^fwc  c;(ciy  ^^ymrai,  oZfnu  &  ^«gi  no^ 
^ir  avrdr  ra  v^^^rs,  rf  ra  X^'P^  '^  Aifili^c  «ai  ra  rocavra  vpotiXif^Mty 
•£«  ^ptfAff  oZffiBU  oror  fUr  yop  vr'  c&msf  to  vpoy/MTa  owrrg  mu  waai 
raMi  iFvfi^iffff  roi«  fi€Tixcv(n  rov  roA^tou,  mu  on^arorclr  irol  ^ifiwt  rk% 
trvfti^opa^  MU  i^httw  idtkovatv  oc  cu^pMroi'  oror  S"  ^irXcorc^f  icat  von|pcaf 
rit,  Mnr<yi  oSro«,  Ur^^S^^  ^  wpvfnf  wpw^auK  nai  juKpO¥  wrtuafta  avarra 
drc;(airMrc  fcoi  3UXv(rcy.  oC  yap  iorty^  cvk  larir,  £  avSp€^  'A^tvcuoc,  iSSticoSnra 
fcai  drtopKOV^ra  mu  ^^FtuSo/iCFov  Svra/ui'  fitPaiay  KTrjaatrOai^  liAXa  rc^  roccvra 
<if  fUy  flbro^  icoi  Ppa^w  xpwoif  (lKrc;(fi,  mu  a^oSpa  yc  ^k^i^vcv  Iri  roTt 
AviiJtF,  &F  Tv;(2|»  T^  XP^'y  ^  ^ooitu  icai  wtpl  avra  Karapp^i.  mawMp  ykp 
owctat,  olfuu,  «ai  vXoiov  jcal  tw  oAAmt  rwr  rocovr««r  ra  fcarw^cr  Urxvporara 
ctrai  Set,  ovTM  KOI  rii¥  frpai^M¥  rac  dlpx^^  '^  ^^^  viro^c«r€i«  Aif^cic  icoi 
StKcuaf  clKai  «/MNn^ci«     rovro  Sc  ovk  hi  vv¥  ir  rocc  vcirpayficVoit  ^tAiVvy. 

SO*      1^*  Translate,  with  notes  on  the  syntax  : — 

(I)  oXmo  /iv***  'Z^**  fULoBoifi  ci  «rai  vaXir 

yyutfirp^  fAcrourctc. 
(3)  oipa  ^^  vau{ttir  IXeytv. 

(3)  roi^  IlcpucXca  htaKt^oVj  Sri  OTpan/yo^  6v  ov«  jrc^ayoi* 

(4)  ^TocrcKcrc  yap,  ci  fit  yifi  C(f«i  fioAtU. 

(5)  o^is  drrcm  &a  ro  /a^  AyaaxltrSat  or  rijfv  ^Kic\i^tan 

(0)  SvoToXaiMi  rJp*  iyia 
c2  <rov  ar€pii$St. 

Give  the  meaning  of  the  following  words  in  Trsgedj,  with  their 
equivalents  in  Attic  prose  : — 

KVptiVf    alint,    irpotroWirciK,    dpwXaKia^   /S/xiros,   fioXctF,    p.o)($€Uft 
ir<Sap<rMK,  rautK,  Kardavtiv, 

Distinguish  in  meaning  the  following  pairs  of  phrases: — 

voAcfuiy  9oi€iy^  irdXc/AOV  iroitiaOai  :  iccipo)  ras  rpix'^^  K€ipopnt  ra% 
rpt'xaf :  iipvvtw  reus  'A^Faiocs,  d/ivvccr^ai  rous  *A(^f/Faiav«. 

Distinguish  according  to  their  accent : — 

V€^^  vtioir  KOfUK,  M)/AO«-  p,rfrpoKnvo9f  pLiffrpoterwo^ 

Give  the  derivation  of  the  following  English  words,  noting  any 
difference  of  meaning  between  the  Greek  onginals  and  the  deriva- 
tives : — acdyUy  anchorite^  clergy^  hermit^  panic^  noniad, 

20*      III.  Answer  any  ttvo  of  the  following  questions.  *• 

(1)  How  does  the  dialect  of  Tragedy  differ  from  Attic  proeet 
How  did  it  ori^nate  7 

(2)  What  part  does  the  description  of  inanimate  nature  play  in 
Greek  poetry  t 

(3)  Give  an  account  of  any  two  of  the  following  : — Alceus,  Draco^ 
l^yRiiider,  Isxeus,  Theocritus,  Lucian. 

(4)  Why  do  we  hear  so  little  of  agrarian  troubles  in  Greek  historv 
as  compared  with  Koman  ? 

(5)  Write  explanatory  notes  on  the  following  terms :—  ' 
ypa^ri  wapayofxoiv,  (^ctr/xo^crai,  oTinJyopiK,  ccVayycXui,  rifiiftrt^ 
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FEENCHL 

Lower  Grade. 

Friday,  23rd  June.— 10  A.M.  to  12.30  p.m. 

To  secure  fuU  markSf  the  whde  of  this  Paper  should  be  anstoered.  ■•  The 
greatest  pomble  aUention  shoM  be  paid  to  correctness  of  style  both  in 
French  emd  fn  English. 

SA*  1.  Translate  into  French : — 

Miles's  father  whs  a  soldier,  and  was  fightine  for  his  country  on 
the  other  side  of  the  world.  That  was  why  Miles  lived  alone  with 
his  mother  in  the  house  at  the  top  of  the  hilL  If  he  had  been  really 
a  nice  boy,  he  would  have  tried  to  make  his  mother  happy,  instead  of 
grumbling*  all  day  long.  But  Miles  was  not  a  nice  boy.  He  was 
very  selfish,  and  thought  ef  no  one  but  himself.  "Why  do  we  not 
live  in  the  town  where  all  the  other  boys  live  f  he  grumbled*  one  day. 

'    '<  Because  I  am  always  ill  if  I  live  in  a  town,"  said  his  mother.   ^ 
''The  other  boys'  mothers  are  not  ill,"  said  Miles,      ''Are  you  not 
sorry,  then,  that  your  mother  is  not  so  strong  as  the  other  boys' 
mothers r  she  asked  him.      "Yes,  I  am,"  he  answered;  "but  it^s  a 
bother  not  being  able  to  live  in  the  town  like  the  other  boys." 
*  To  gramble :  se  plaindre,  marmurer. 

2.  Translate  into  idiomatic  English : — 

20.  (^)  Un  jour,  je  fus,  pauvre  holier,  invito  k  diner  chez  un  riche. 

J'^tais  alors  dans  une  mis^re  affreuse.  Je  me  trouvai  la  seul  dans  la 
salle  k  manger  attendant  Theure  du  repas.  Autour  de  moi  brillait  la 
vaisselle  d'argent,  mes  yeux  tremblaient  comme  si  j'avais  ^t4  ivre. 
Tout  a  coup  une  pens^e  traversa  mon  cerveau  comme  un  ^lair; 
quelques-uns  de  ces  objets  pouvaient  mettre  fin  it  ma  mis^re  pour 
iongtemps  et  personne  ne  me  voyait.  Un  entrainement  irresistible 
m'attirait  vers  la  corbeille  oii  ^tait  entass^e  I'argenterie.  J'y  plongeai 
la  main  comme  si  quelqu'un  m'y  avait  pouss^.  Mais  au  meme  moment 
il  me  sembla  que  ma  main  ne  pouvait  plus  se  mouvoir.  J'etais 
incapable  de  rien  l&cher  et  de  rien  prendre.  La  sueur  de  Tangoisce 
ruisselait  sur  mon  front  et  je  criai : — "  Au  secours !  au  secours  I "  Je 
vonlais  appeler  des  gens  pour  m'arracher  avec  leur  aide  au  pech^. 
Un  vieux  serviteur  acoourut,  et  je  iui  racontai  tout,  en  pleurant.  II  me 
consola  dans  ma  douleur  indescriptible,  et  il  s'employa  dans  la  suite 
avec  d'autres  a  ne  plus  me  laisser  soufiVir  de  la  mis^re. 

(6)  Ze  Chien  et  le  Chat. 

Un  chien  vendu  parson  maitre 
|K  Brisa  sa  chaine,  et  revint 

Au  logis  qui  le  vit  naitre. 
Jugez  de  ce  qu'il  devint, 
Lorsque,  pour  prix  de  son  z^le, 
II  fut  de  cette  maison 
Beconduit  par  le  b4ton 
Vers  sa  demeure  nouvelle. 
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Tin  Tiauz  ohat,  too  oompagnon, 

Voyant  la  •oipriBe  extreme, 

En  pasttnt  Ini  dit  oe  mot : 

'*  Ta  croyaui  done,  panvre  sot, 

Qna  o'att  pour  nous  qu'on  nous  aime ! " 

to.  3.  Write  from  memory  a  Frenoh  version  of  the  passa^  read  onU 

SO*  4.  Translate  into  French  : — 

(1)  Tell  me  what  jou  mean  to  da    I  haye  to  stay  at  home. 

(2)  Oo  through  the  wood,    turn  to  the  left,  and   then  go 

straight  on  till  j[ou  come  to  the  mill.  When  you  arrive 
there,  ask  the  miller  where  the  house  is,  and  he  will  tell 
you. 

(3)  Oo  and  stand  in  the  comer;  ^ou  have  been  very  naught7, 

and  you  deserve  to  be  punished. 

(4)  Don't  give  it  to  him;  he  is  very  careless,  and  he  would 

lose  it 

(5)  What  have  you  read  this  year  t    Something  interesting,  I 

hope. 


FRENCH. 

LOWKR  AND  HlQHIR  OlUDK. 

Friday,  23rd  June.— 10.45  A.M. 

Tkii  Paper  tnnut  %oi  be  um  bg  any  Candidal. 

To  le  read  out  hriee  hy  ike  Supervising  Officer  {or  a  Teacher)  at 
10.45  A.H.  The  subsUmee  of  this  sicry  is  to  be  reproduced  by  iks 
Candidaies  in  French  from  memory.  Nonoks  may  be  made  while  ii  is 
being  read, 

B^ore  commencing  to  read  «/,  ihe  Supervising  Officer  must  write  upon  fh^ 
blackboard  the  title  of  the  story  in  French  as  JoUows :  **Lie  Doctcur 
Stukclev  et  Sir  Isaac  Newton,"  and  also,  "  a  boiled  chicken  =  nn 
poulet  bouilli,"  and  "a  cover  =  un  couvercle."  He  should  also 
warn  fhe  Candidaies  that  they  are  not  to  aim  at  reproducing  thepoMsof/e 
in  all  its  details,  and  in  the  same  words  or  order  qf  words  as  ihe 
oiigifUiL  WhaJt  is  desired  is  that  they  should  attemfi  to  rflattt  ihe 
story  in  French,  tn  ihsiT  own  way.  Cfreat  importance  is  attached  to 
grammatical  correctness,  and  fM  credit  wiU  be  given  for  idiomatic 
phraseology.  The  lad  three  lines  of  the  story  to  be  read  out  very 
distinctly  and  slmcly, 

Ls  DocTEUR  Stukklky  et  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

Dr.  Stukeley,  an  intimate  friend  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  having  been 
asked  to  dine  with  him,  came  to  his  house  a  few  minutes  before  the 
appointed  time,  and  was  told  by  the  servant  that  Sir  Isaac  was  in  hia 
study.  No  one  was  allowed  to  disturb  him  then ;  so  the  visitK>r  sat  down 
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in  the  dining-room  to  wait  for  him.  After  a  time,  dinnet*  was 
brought  in,  a  boiled  chicken  under  a  cover.  Half-an-hour  passed,  and 
Newton  did  not  appear.  Dr.  Stukeley  feeling  very  hungry,  at  length 
removed  the  cover,  ate  the  chicken,  and  putting  the  bones  back  into 
the  dish,  and  replacing  the  cover,  bid  the  servants  dress  another 
chicken  foi*  their  master  immediately.  Before  that  was  ready,  the 
^reat  man  arrived.  He  apologised  for  his  delay,  and  sat  down  to 
dinner.  But,  on  taking  up  the  cover,  and  seeing  only  the  bones  of  the 
bird  left,  he  turned  to  Dr.  Stukeley  with  a  smile :  "  See,"  said  he, 
'*  what  we  studious  people  are  :  I  thought  I  had  not  dined,  but  now  I 
find  I  have." 


FRENCH. 

Higher  Grade. 

Friday,  23rd  June.~10  A.M.  to  1  P.M. 

To  secure  fall  marks,  the  whole  of  this  paper  should  he  answered.  The 
greatest  possible  attention  should  he  paid  to  correctness  of  style  both  in 
French  and  in  English, 

80,  1.  Translate  into  French  : — 

"The  usages  of  society  are  not  worth  much,  sometimes,"  said 
Euphomia,  '^  and  you  must  remember  that  Pomona  is  a  very  different 
sort  of  person  from  an  ordinary  servant.  She  is  much  more  like  a 
member  of  the  'family — I  can't  exactly  explain  what  kind  of  a 
member,  but  I  understand  it  myself.  She  has  very  much  improved 
since  she  has  been  married,  and  you  know,  yourself,  how  quiet  and — 
and,  nice  she  is,  and  as  for  the  baby,  it's  just  as  good  and  pretty  as 
any  baby,  and  it  may  grow  up  to  be  better  than  any  of  us.  Some  of 
our  presidents  have  sprung  from  lowly  parents." 

"  But  this  one  is  a  girl,"  I  said. 

"  Well,  then,"  replied  Euphemia,  "  she  may  be  a  president's  wife." 

**  Another  thing,"  I  remarked,  "  I  don't  believe  Jonas  and  Pomona 
like  your  keeping  their  baby  so  much  to  yourself." 

"  Nonsense ! "  said  Euphemia,  **  a  girl  in  Pomona's  position 
couldn't  help  being  glad  to  have  a  lady  take  an  interest  in  her  baby, 
and  help  to  bring  it  up.  .  .  .  Pomona !  Is  that  you  1  You  can 
bring  it  here,  if  you  want  to  get  at  your  cooking." 

15.  2.  Traduire  en  anglais  : — 

(a.)  C'est  du  sein  inepuisable  de  la  terre  que  sort  tout  ce  qu'il  y  a 
de  plus  precieux.  Cette  mjisse  in  forme,  vile  et  grossiere,  prend  toutes 
les  fonnos  les  plus  diverses,  et  clle  seulo  devient  tour  k  tour  tons  les 
biens  que  nous  lui  domandons  :  cette  bouc  se  transfonne  en  mille  beaux 
objets  qui  charmcnt  les  yeux;  en  une  scule  annee,  elle  devient 
branches,  boutons,  feuilles,  flours,  fruits  et  semences,  pour  renouveler 
ses  lib^ralit^  en  favour  des  hommes.  Rien  ne  F^puise :  plus  on  ddchire 
ses  entrailles,  plus  elle  est  liberalo.     Apr6s  tant  de  siccles,   pendant 
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lesquels  tout  est  aorti  d'elle,  elle  n'est  point  encore  usde :  elle  ne  ressent 
aucune  vleillesse,  ses  entrailles  sont  eneore  pleines  des  m^mee  tr^sors. 
Mille  g^nc^rations  ont  oass^  dans  son  sein :  tout  vieillit^  except^  elle 
seule ;  elle  se  rajeunit  chaque  ann^e  au  printemps. 

15.  (b.)    Une  joie  ici-bas  est  d'autant  plus  nrofonde 

Qu'elle  est  plus  large :  un  jour,  je  le  crois,  doit  venir 

Od  nul  ne  pourra  seul  ni  jouir  ni  souflrir, 

Oii  tout  se  m^lera,  plaisirs,  peines,  pensees, 

Ou  chantera  dans  Fame  un  ^ternel  echo. 

Tous  les  hommes  alors,  de  leurs  mains  enlac^ea, 

Formeront  une  chatne  immense  otL  chaque  anneau, 

Palpitant  et  vivant,  ne  pourra  sans  secousse 

Voir  un  autre  f rapp^ :  la  souffrance  s'^mousse 

Lorsqu'elle  unit  les  coeurs  comme  fait  un  nimant 

£t  les  soul^ve  tous  d'un  m^me  battement ; 

Ainsi  que  la  pitie  la  douleur  devient  douce. 

16.  3.    Write  from  memory  a  French  version  of  the  passage  read  out. 

15.  4.    Ecrire  k  un  ami  une  lettre,  d'une  page  environ,  pour  lui 

annoncer  que  vous  allez  faire  un  voyage  en  France,  avec  votre  fnmille. 
Voiis  lui  expliquerez  comment  votre  voyage  est  organise  et  ce  que 
vous  comptez  faire  pour  en  jouir  et  en  proQter. 

10.  5.     Translate  into  French  : — 

(1)  The  child  shall  be  punished  for  lying. 

(2)  I  can't  find  it  anywhere. 

(3)  It  is  more  difficult  to  say  that  than  to  do  it. 

(4)  She  practises  the  piano  several  hours  a  day  and  she 

plays  very  well. 


FRENCH. 

Honours— First  Paper. 

Friday,  23rd  June.— 10  A.M.  to  1  p.^vl 

[The  utmost  possible  attention  should  be  paid  to  correctness  ofstyu,] 

35.         1.  Translate  into  French : — 

Then,  again,  there  are  mistakes  that  men  make  in  a  life  of  study 
as  in  other  things.  They  go  on  reading  and  never  writing,  until  their 
acquisitions  become  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  power  of  using  them. 
Or  they  never  see  the  true  point  of  things,  and  never  form  a  considered 
opinion  about  them.  Or  their  ta^  may  be  so  fastidioa^  or  their  love 
of  minntia*  so  great,  that  no  considerable  work  can  ever  be  executed  ou 
the  scale  or  with  the  perfection  which  they  propose.  Most  of  us  who 
have  arrived  at  middle  life  have  had  many  dreams  in  the  davs  of  our 
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youth,  of  the  books  which  we  would  read,  of  the  languages  which  we 
would  learn,  of  the  studies  which  we  would  pursue.  Such  dreams  are 
always  being  renewed  in  the  present  generation,  as  in  the  last ;  but, 
perhaps,  they  are  rarely  fulfilled.  And  if  there  is  any  one  here  present 
who  entertains  aspirations  of  this  sort,  I  would  not  discourage  him, 
but  merely  remind  him  that  more  valuable  and  more  difficult  of 
attainment  far  than  this  many-sided  cultivation  is  the  force  of  character 
which  carries  any  single  work  to  an  end. 

^0.        2.  Composition  fran9aise ; — 
Hither, 
£xpliquer  et  d^velopper  ces  vers  de  La  Fontaine : 
"  Patience  et  longueur  de  temps 
Font  plus  que  force  ni  que  rage." 
Or, 

Quelles  sont  les  differences  essentielles  entre  la  tra2:^ie  fran9aise 
ot  le  drame  anglais,  au  point  de  vue  du  sujet,  de  Taction  et  des 
caract^res]    Comparer,  k  ce  propos,  deux    pieces    caracteristiques, 
wmme,  par  exemple^  Le  Cid  de  Uorneille  et  Komeo  et  Juliette  de 
re. 


FRENCH. 

Honours — Second  Paper. 

Thursday,  29th  June.— 10  A.M.  to  1  F.M. 

1.  Traduire  en  anglais : — 

(a.)  La  plus  incontestable  v^rite  dans  la  sombre  peiuture  des 
premiers  &ges  est  la  v^rit^  de  la  couleur.  EUe  produit  Tillusion  et 
donne  du  cr^it  et  de  la  vraisemblance  aux  inventions  du  poete. 
Lucr^co  s'est  bien  gard^  de  placer  k  Torigine  du  monde  les  aimables 
f^licit^s  de  T&ge  d'or.  Ce  n'est  pas  uue  idylle  que  la  vie  de  ces 
premiers  hommes,  crees  par  le  hasaixl,  mis^rables  enfants  d'une  aveugle 
nature,  abandonn^s  par  eUe  k  leur  ignorance  et  a  leur  d^ntiment, 
cherchant  leur  nourriture  sous  un  chdae,  se  couchant  nus  sur  une 
terre  nue,  comme  des  sanglieis,  vigoureux,  mais  sans  autres  armes  que 
des  pierres  et  des  branches  arrachees  aux  arbres,  surpris  pendant  leur 
sommeil  au  fond  de  leurs  cavernes  par  quelque  monsire  plus  puissant, 
d^vores,  engloutis,  "se  sentant  descendre  vivants  dans  un  s^pulcre 
vivant,"  on  bien,  ^chapp^s  a  la  grifle  de  leur  ennemi,  courant  k  travers 
la  plaine  avec  d'horribles  cris,  leurs  mains  tremblantes  appliqu^es  sur 
leurs  hideuses  blessurcs  qu'ils  ne  savaient  gu^rir.  Un  poSte  des  &ges 
clasdques  e{it  sans  doutc  recul^  devant  de  pareilles  descriptions;  le 
goiit  scrupuleux  d'un  Virgile  en  ei^t  uu  peu  dissimul^  Thorreur  sous 
r^l^gance  et  Tharmonie.  Mais,  p'il  est  permis  de  peindre  avec  brutality 
une  nature  brutale,  si  ce  que  nous  appelons  la  couleur  locale  est  un 
charme,  on  ne  peut  qu'admirer  ces  scenes  hardiment  d^peintes 
auxquelles  d'ailleurs  conviennent,  par  une  heureuse  rencontre,  une 
Jan^ue  encore  rude,  une  versification  peu  polie, 
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Value. 

20.  (i)  LBBB/Huprtfari. 

Ma  fiUe,  hisse  Vk  ton  aignille  et  ta  laine ; 
Le  mattre  va  rentrer ;  sur  la  table  de  cMne 
Avec  la  nappe  neuve  aux  plia  ^tincelants 
Meta  la  faience  claire  et  lea  veires  brillante. 
Dans  la  coupe  arrondie  k  Tanse  en  ool  de  cygne 
Pose  les  fruits  choisis  sur  des  feuilles  de  vigne ; 
Les  p^hes  que  recouvre  un  velours  vierge  encor, 
Et  les  lourds  raisins  bleus  mdl^  aux  raisins  d'or 
Que  le  pain  bien  coup^  remplisse  les  corbeilles, 
Et  puis  feime  la  porte  et  chasse  les  abeilles    . 
Dehors  le  soleil  brftle,  et  la  muraille  cuit. 
Bapprochons  les  volets,  faisons  presque  la  nuit. 
Afin  qu'ainsi  la  salle,  aux  t^n^bres  plong^e, 
S'emlMbunie  toute  aux  fruits  dont  la  table  est  chargee 
Maintenanty  ya  puiser  Teau  fratche  dans  la  cour ; 
Et  veille  que  surtout  la  cruohe,  k  ton  retour, 
Garde -longtemps,  glao^  et  lentement  fondue, 
Une  vapeur  16g^re  k  ses  flancs  suspendue. 

15.  2.  (a)  Lire  attontivement  la  fable  suivante,  puis  la  r^umer  en 

f  ran^ais  et  en  indiquer  tr^s-clairement  le  sens. 

20l  (^)  Expliquer,  en  fran^ais,  les  expressions  imprimis  en  lettres 

italiques,  et  faire  k  leur  sujet  toutes  les  remarques  grammaticalos  et 
autres  que  vous  jugerez  k  propos. 

Rien  de  trap. 

Je  ne  vols  point  de  creature 

Secomporter  mod^rdment. 

II  est  i^ertain  tenipirameni 

Que  le  jiattre  de  )a  nature 
Yeut  que  Ton  garde  on  tout.     Le  fait-on  f     Nullement. 
Soit  en  bien,  soit  en  mal,  cela  n'airive  guhre. 
Le  bl^,  riche  pr^nt  de  la  blonde  C^r^s, 
Trop  touffu  bien  souvent^  ^puise  les  gu^rets(i) : 
En  superfluilts  s'ipajidanl  d'ordinaire^ 
Et  poussant  trap  ahondamment^ 
Jldte  hsan  fruit  V aliment. 

L'arbre  n'en  fait  pas  moins :  tant  le  luxe  saii  plaire 
Pour  corriger  le  bW,  Dieu  permit  aux  moutons 
De  retrancher  Vexds  dee  pi'odigues  maissans  : 
Tout  au  (ravers  ils  se  jet^rent, 
Gdthent  tout,  et  tout  brouxheid ; 
TarU  que  le  Ciel  permit  aux  loups 
D'en  croquer  quelquesuns :  ils  lea  croqu^rent  tons; 
S'ils  ne  le  firent  pas,  du  moins  Ue  y  tdchhrent. 
Puis  le  Ciel  permit  nux  humaina 
De  punir  ces  demtCeS :  Jes  humains  abus^rent 
A  leur  tour  des  ordres  divins. 
De  tous  les  animaux,  Vhomme  a  la  plus  de  petite 
A  se  porter  dedans  Vexch, 
II  faudr ait  faire  le  proems 

Auxpetits  comme  avx  grands,     U  n'est  &me  vivanfce 
Qui  ne  p^che  en  ceci.     Rien  de  trop  est  un  point 
Dont  on  parle  sans  cesae,  et  qu'on  n'observe  point 
P)  Fields. 
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COMMERCIAL  FEENCH. 

Wednesday,  28th  June.— 2  to  3.30  p.m. 

The  whole  of  this  Paper  should  be  anstoered. 

20.      1*  Translate  into  English : — 

Londres,  le  1"  D^cembre  1904. 
Messieurs  Leblanc  et  Fils, 

Le  Havre. 
Nous  avons  bien  re^u  votre  honor^e  du  29  ^could,  et  vous 
cr'iditons    a    T^ch^nco    du    moutant  des  remises  y  incluses, 
savoir : — 

frs.  2,500  au  10  et. 
„   1,000  „  15  „ 
D'apr^s  YOB  instructions  nous  avons  ezpMi^  4  votre  adresse 
par  le  vapeur  "St  Hel^ne"  les  25  balles  de  laine,  et  vous 
remettons   les    connaissements    et    la    facture  se  montant  k 
472L  6«.  Id.,  valeur  au  2 let,,  que  nous  portons  k  votre  d^bit. 

Nous  sommes  f&ch^s  de.n'avoir  pas  rdussi  k  en  acheter 
davantage,  mais  votre  limite  de  Is.  2d.  et  le  peu  de  choix  de 
laine  actuellement  sur  notre  place  conveuable  pour  vos  besoins, 
nous  ont  emp^h^  d'ex^uter  votre  ordre  en  entier. 

Pour  la  regularity  de  nos  Ventures  nous  vous  remettons, 
ci-indus,  relev^  de  votre  compte-courant,  arr^t^  ce  jour  et  vous 
prions  de  nous  dire,  apr^  verification,  si  vous  Stes  d'accord  avec 
nous. 

Agreez,  Messieurs,  nos  civilit^s  empress^es. 

A.  Mkrcier  et  Cik. 

35.  2.  Write  a  letter  in  French  to  a  firm  of  manufacturers  in  Manchester, 
offering  to  represent  them  and  travel  for  them  in  France  and 
Spain.  Mention  your  previous  experience  and  references,  the 
languages  you  know,  and  the  remuneration  you  would  expect  to 
receive  for  your  services. 

16.  3.  Explain  in  French  the  meaning  of  the  following  commercial  expres* 
sions : — Days  of  grace,  livUted  liability  company,  '^  bear  "  iransadions, 
floating  policy. 

Either 
21      4.  Transkte  the  following  market  report  :— 

Siures. — On  debute  calme  aux  prix  de  la  veille.  En  stance, 
le  march^  se  raffermit  et  la  cloture  se  fait  avec  une  hausse  de 
25  centimes  pour  les  mois  rapproch^s,  et  sans  changement  sur 
la  veille  pour  la  future  r^colte. 

Caf^. — La  situation  s'est  sensiblement  am^lior^e.  Nona 
avons  eu  un  bon  courant  d'affaires  en  Haiti  et  en  Porto-Cabello 
A  prix  f ermes  et  m^me  en  Ugj^re  reprise. 

Poivree. — March^  calme,  prix  f ermes.  Yentes  de  la  semaine 
— On  cote  en  disponible : — Malabar,  frs.  91  k  92 ;  Singapore 
frs.  90  k  91  les  50  kil.  k  I'entrepdt,  esc.  2^  %  comptant. 
Emballago  compris,  tare  1^  % ;  droits  de  douane,  fn.  208  par 
100  kil. 
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P/lrolr. — lie  raffing  d'Am^rique  s'estrafrermisouBrinfluence 
d*une  demande  plus  active  pour  le  disponible  at  livrable  sur  le 
mois  prochain ;  les  termet  plus  ^loign^  out  ^galement  particip^ 
k  Taci^lioration. 

Or  (instead  of  Question  4) — 

6.  (a)  Translate  into  English  the  following  sentences : — 

(1)  Au  cours  actuel  du  change  cela  reviendra  k  environ  201.  le 

tonneau. 

(2)  Les  marchandises  sont  de  diverses  provenances. 

(3)  La  vente  se  fait  de  gr^  ^  gr^. 

(4)  La  banque  nous  a  accords  un  crMit  k  d^couvert. 

(5)  Translate  into  French  :— 

(1)  We  must  collect  our  outstanding  debts. 

(2)  The  steamer  is  advertised  to  call  at  the  Mediterranean  ports. 

(3)  The  shipbuilding  trade  is  slack  at  present. 

(4)  The  shipping  charges  include  the  following  items : — Freight^ 
packing  and  marking^  cartage^  harbour  dues^  and  camular 
eeriificaU. 


GERMAN. 

Lower  Oradb. 

Monday,  26th  June. — 2  to  4.30  P.M. 

To  secure  fuU  marks^  the  whole  of  this  Paper  should  be  answered,  and  (h$ 
German  script  \ised,  at  least  in  the  passage  for  composition,  2  (b.). 

18  1.  Translate  into  English  :— 

(ci.)  Ttt  0lann  bitrb  pbtn  unb  fab  (tnfn  tKuoenblitf  brtn  baoonflicgciibfii  Sogrl 
tiad),  rbc  ct  mxtn  gtng.  di  mar  ber  altc  Oladtflrt  Simotbeuft/  mil  ben  flcinen 
bctanntcR  etoMtn  in  brr  Stt^itn,  wil^vtnh  bit  ^nfe  bcbdd)ti0  anf  beat  Mctcn 
tubtc.  Qv  ging  fo  latx  unb  iaditt,  ba§  nur  fcltcn  rin  :ro(fnr<  ^weidletn  untcr  frinem 
Srittc  tnatftc  ober  bai  ooriSt^ri^c  Saub  ibm  urn  ben  gu$  rafdxlte.  ^^t  fab  cr 
ouf  frine  Ubt  unb  fd)rttc  bann  ttroai  fdjnfUfr  oont>drt«f  bU  et  an  brn  fonntaen 
%$albranb  tarn,  too  bie  groie  ®icic  ooU  gflbrc  SSutterblumfn  vor  ibm  lag.  JbJtt 
max  tx  au6  an  brn  ^^olAfteg  drlango  ber  fiber  bfn  qufr  bur(b  bic  ^trfc  laufrnbcn 
Siuf  vom  SSalb  ^ur  &tatt  fubru.  jDirfe  flrrctte  \i&i  brfiben  cntlang^  mtc  ibrcn 
fpib>'n  jDad}crn  unb  Sflrnic^en }  eine  aUr  gra^beivad^fenc  !02auer  509  fid)  no4)  rin()< 
urn  fte  ber.  X>it  9)2orgenfonnc  biin!te  frcunMid)  in  ben  tleinen  Senf^erfcbeibrn  unb 
an  tim  cergolbetcn  Jtnopf  beS  ^ircbturmei.  X)abinter  lag  in  grauem  jDafc  ba« 
Q^ebirgc,  nur  auf  ctncr  ecite  sog  ft(b  bet  tlBalb  beinabe  bU  an  bte  ^ufer  ^eran. 
e^4)neU  flof  ba$  grftnltd)c  ®ebirg<waffer  unter  bem  6teg  babin.  SDer  Xlie  batte  ftd) 
auf  cat  &elinUt  grflubt  unb  blictte  oergnflgt  auf  bie  fpietenben  GcUen  nieber^ 
unb  all  ftd)  gerabe  unter  t^m  ein  rubiget  ®afferfpiegel  btibete#  ba  lam  oon  unten 
fein  ®e|td)t  »ieber  l^erauf/  gan^  ebenfo  freunblicb  unb  ^dbfd)  unb  loftrbig  wic  el  00a 
eben  binabfcbaute. 

0teg  «  narrow  Mdg«.  ®elSnbec  «  railing,  batnttrade. 
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(h,)       ^&i  wax  ein  fletnec  Jtnabr^  jlanb  fejl  Faum  auf  htm  fBtinr 
i  a  naom  mid)  i4)on  mein  Spacer  mit  in  bas  fDlrer  Ijineiii 
UnD  IfiDric  leid)t  mic^  f(t)ioimmen  an  feincr  fidjein  «^auo 
U:!D  in  ^ic  gluten  taud)fn  bi«  mrb<i;  auf  ben  ®anb. 
MM  ®tlbcriiuctd)en  n>acf  cr  brcimal  in<  SXcer  ^inab/ 
UnD  breimal  mupt'  td)'^  bolen^  ct^'  er'tf  ^um  Sobn  mtr  ^. 
^aiin  rrid)i'  cr  mic  ein  ^ubcri  ^ici  in  ein  SBoot  mi4  B^'O"' 
(£1-  fflber  blieb  inbcffen  mir  tren  juc  6ette  fttl^n/ 
SSied  mic/  toie  man  bie  SBogen  mit  fd)arrem  Gk^fagc  bri^t/ 
)lBie  man  bie  SIBirbel  meibet  unb  mit  Mr  Sranbung  ftd^t. 

SBtrbel  =  eddies.  fBtanbung  =  buH. 

2.  (a.)  Write  oat  from  memory  a  German  version  of  the  passage 
lead  out. 

(&•)  Translate  into  Gkrroan  :— 

A  nobleman  had  three  sons,  who  were  all  three  fine  lads,  and  equally 
dear  to  their  parents,  fiat  as  their  father  was  not  very  rich,  he  said  one 
uay  to  the  two  eldest,  "  My  boys,  you  will  be  poor  all  yoar  life  if  you 
remain  at  home  :  go  oat  iuto  the  world,  and  you  will  perhaps  make  yoar 
fortune  in  foreign  lands."  The  young  men  were  only  too  glad  to  hear 
thisy  and  were  soon  ready  to  start.  Their  mother  was  very  sorry  to  let 
them  go,  but  what  could  she  do  t  They  got  (ftetgen)  on  their  horses,  and 
rode  together  for  two  days.  On  the  third  day  they  came  to  a  spot  where 
a  road  went  to  the  right,  and  another  to  the  left.  A  poor  old  woman 
was  sitting  there  on  a  stone.  They  said  "  Good  day "  to  her,  and  gave 
her  some  money.  "  Will  you  show  me  your  hands,  young  gentlemen  f " 
said  she.  They  laughed,  and  did  so  (say,  did  it).  She  looked  into  the 
hands  as  one  who  reads  a  book.  "  Go  you  this  way,"  said  she  to  the 
tirst,  **  and  you  will  marry  the  most  beautifal  maiden  on  earth."  And 
to  the  second,  **  Go  you  that  way,  and  you  will  win  a  king's  daughter 
and  a  crown."  So  they  parted  (fc^iben)  from  one  another,  and  went 
each  his  own  way. 

&  8.  Write  out,  in  Geiman,  the  nominative  and  genitive  singnlar,  and 

the  nominative  plural,  of — hard  stone,  thai  beautiful  tooman,  the  mnie 
gefdlemanj  my  younger  brother ;  and  the  whole  singular  of  Frederick  the 
Great. 

5  4.  Give  the  German  for — one  and  a  half;  two  and  a  third;  half 

past  five  o'clock ;  four  times  sixteen  is  sixty-four ;  a  fortnight  ago. 

5,  6.  What  do  you  understand  by  separable  and  inseparable  verbs  ? 

Exemplify  your  answer  by  giving  the  familiar  second  person  sin^lar 
of  the  imperfect  and  perfect  indicative,  and  of  the  imperative,  of  the 
German  for  eight  of  the  following : — To  give  away,  to  forget^  to  begin, 
to  cut  to  pieces,  to  command,  to  take  off,  to  discover,  to  get  (obtain),  to  break 
open,  to  go  in, 

10.  ^'  Translate  into  German : — 

(a.)  When  the  boy  came  into  my  room,  he  pulled  a  letter  out 

of  his  pocket,  and  laid  it  on  the  table. 
(6.)  Do  you  know  who  broke  (say,  has  broken)  this  window  ? 

I  think  Charles  did  it  with  his  ball, 
(c.)  During  the  winter  we  had  many  fine  days,  and  little  ice 

and  snow. 
(d,)  Little  girl,  if  you  walk  (say,  thou  walkest)  on  the  grass, 

you  will  get  wet  feet,  and  become  ill. 
(«.)  Children  who  are  bom  on  the  twenty-ninth  February  have 
a  birthday  every  fourth  year. 
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GEllxMAN. 

Lower  and  Higher  Grades. 

Monday,  26th  June. — 2.45  p.bl 

Tilts  Paper  must  nai  he  seen  by  any  Candidate, 

To  be  read  oui  twice  by  ike  Supervising  Officer  (or  a  Teacher)  at  2.45  p.m. 
The  siibstance  of  this  story  is  to  be  reprodticed  by  the  candidates  in 
German  from  memory.     No  notes  may  be  made  while  it  is  being  read. 

Before  it  is  acivally  read,  the  Supeivising  Officer  should  explain  that 
candidates  are  not  to  aim  at  reproducing  the  passage  in  all  its  details^ 
and  in  the  same  words  oi'  order  of  wards  as  the  original.  They  should 
attempt  to  tell  the  story  in  German  in  their  oum  tvay.  Grammatical 
Oiocuraey  is  considered  very  important,  and  special  value  is  attached  to 
anything  that  shows  a  knowledge  of  idiomatic  German, 

A  countryman  who  visited  for  the  first  time  a  great  city  was 
astonished  to  see  80  many  people  in  the  streets,  and  could  not  under- 
stand why  they  seemed  all  to  be  in  such  a  hurry.  He  also  admired 
the  splendid  shops,  and  it  was  a  great  pleasure  for  him  to  walk  from 
window  to  window,  and  look  at  the  fine  things  laid  out  there.  In  one 
of  the  windows  he  saw  nothing  but  foreign  money  of  every  kind,  in 
gold,  silver,  and  paper  notes.  As  he  had  never  heard  that  one  could 
sell  and  buy  money,  he  stepped  up  to  the  open  door,  and  asked  a 
well-dressed  youne  nian  who  was  writing  at  his  desk  what  they  had 
for  sale.  "Foola,  was  the  curt  reply.  "  Oh,"  said  our  friend  from 
the  country,  "  then  you  must  have  done  good  business,  for  I  can  only 
see  one  fool  left  in  your  shop." 


GERMAN. 

Higher  Grade. 

Monday,  26th  June. — 2  to  5  P.M. 


Tlie  whole  of  this  Paper  should  be  answered,  and  the  German  saipt  used 
oi  least  in  the  passage  for  translation  inio  German,  2  (b.). 

1.  Translate  into  English  : — 

IP,  (^)  6tunben  floflen  oorflber.    3n  Um  etnramen  9Q{rt«t<>u«^  ba<  an  btr  9Qrgf4)(ibc 

lic^/  IPO  bet  flSfrgbeioobner  bie  Sanbftra^e  Decligt/  U^iUn  fte  ftn.  6rit  SVitto^ 
Ioarrnftcnun0rn>anb«rt)  Slargrrt  bi§  mit  SSonnc  in  ctn  fr5ftidr<  SButterbrob  unb 
tranC  in  langrn  iuifn  auS  bem  ®Ia[e#  ba$  i^r  htv  SBurfcbe  binbieU.  fS^ie  ba< 
fd)mecftf  1  2)rr  frunge  Canbwein  roKte  ibr  env&rmrnb  bur^  bie  ®\\thtt  unb 
oeTfd)eud):e  bie  te^ten  eorgrn  oon  ibrer  ©ecle.  S)er  SSalentin  fagtc/  fu  fonne  nur 
immet  nt>\x"  lu  \\)m  fagcn.  )Da<  tat  fit  bcnn  an^,  unb  leicbc  unb  flttifid  0litt  ba< 
„XfM'*  Hihn  bie  Sippen/  at$  ^5tte  fie*«  ibc  Sebrag  gefa^t.  9la(bbem  |ie  eine  etunbe 
geraflet/  broken  fie  wiebec  auf.  JDer  Slegen  liatte  aufgeboit  *  bie  t>oUe  SKonbfdjeibc 
Wmmerte  mit  \ftUtm  Cidjt  bintet  jerriffenen  ©olfen.  Der  l&eg  wurbe  fletnifl 
unb  miibfanii  ai'o^e  Xurd)rn  batte  bai  1lr5menbe  SBafTer  xni  Orbrei^  gecifien  $  bee 
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wttiTg,  g^|  gll^  ^„g^  „j^^  ^^^j.  ^i^  einraal  mupte  brr  irafttge  2Crm  be<  {RanneS  ba< 
flrattd)clnbe  !0?dbdKn  {luOen.  9Kargret  wucbe  fcbr  mflbc/  i^t  muntrrd  ^(aubern 
i)atte  aufgr^dctj  wie  ein  oerf^ficbterted  SBogelcben  buctce  fte  ftcb  an  ben  flatten 
(S(rf5t}rten.  9Bie  gut  ber  mac  !  Qx  \^xtt  fte  wit  ein  ^inb/  ec  bob  fte  ubec  eteine^ 
unb  ab  unb  su  fprad)  er  tc^flenb :  r/SBalb  flnb  wic  bat^eim.'^  ^ule^t  tcug  er  fte  met>c 
aid  er  fte  ffl^rte.  fOfacdcct  empfanb  atlcd  wie  im  Sraum^  fte  (;telt  bte  ^ugen 
0efd}lofTen  unb  ba(bte/  e«  ge^e  fo  in  bte  (Smigteit  tt>eitrr.  @te  fu^c  fofl  erfd^toden 
}u[ammen/  aU  ber  S3uifd)e  pl5|lid)  flel^en  biieb  unb  mit  bee  ^anb  in  einige  Gntfecnung 
mied/  IPO  tie  unb  ba  nocb  ein  £id)t[ein  glanste:  //^pUburg !"  6te  f^lugen  nun  etnen 
fcbmaten  ^fab  bergaufraarttf  ein$  ISIargret  mac  n>irbec  ma^.  ^iet  bee  IBeg/  bee 
ffl^rte  iuc  einfamen  «|>fiite  broben  auf  fabler  ^bV,  balb  mar  fte  jn  <^uS  unb  mieber 
bie  alte  SOlargret  —  unb  ber  Sraum  I^atte  ein  Gnb'  1  ®ie  eilte  nun  Dor  i^rem 
IBefd^tk^er  l^er  ^  ^ier  !onnte  fte  jebrn  Zx'xtt,  jeben  6tetn/  iebe«  SBafferletn.  3n  ibrcm 
^txhtn  ging  e<  ^in  unb  b<t/auf  unb  nieber^  SBebauecn  unbS^fube:  Sebauern  um$ 
6d)eiben  t>on  bem  fBegleiter/  greube  aufd  SSieberfe^en  mit  ber  flutter.  Ctc  mupte 
felbfi  ni^tf  mte  ba$  (o  feU[am  mar. 

12«  (b.)  jDer  SBalbfee. 

iBtc  bifl  bu  fd)onr  bu  tiefer  blauer  6ee  1 
(Sd  jagt  ber  laue  SBefl/  bid)  aniubaud)en^ 
Unb  nur  ber  SBafTerlilie  reiner  @(bnee 
IGSagt  fd)fi(^trrn  aitd  ber  ftiUen  glut  $u  tauc^n. 

*^ier  mirft  fein  Sifter  feine  2Cngelf4)t:ur/ 
Jlein  9lad}en  mirb  auf  beincm  Gptegcl  gleiten# 
SBie  Cf^orgefang  ber  fcicvnten  SRatur 
9lauf4)t  nur  ber  SBalb  in  bicfen  Ginfatnfeiten. 

SBtlbrcfen  flreu'n  bir  it)ren  98:eitrau(b  a\xh 
Itnb  mdri'ge  Slanncn;  bie  bid)  ring<  umragen/ 
Unb  bie  mie  &5ulen  eine<  S^empelbau'6 
^ai  molteniofe  S3lau  beS  4)imme(d  tragen. 

<Stnft  fannt'  t4  eine  ^eele^  ernf!/  ooQ  Stu^V 
S)ie  ftd)  ber  XBcIt  oerfd)(op  mit  fteben  6iegeln/ 
f^Ut  rein  unb  ttef/  grf4|affen  fcbien  mte  bu# 
9lur  urn  ben  .^immel  in  ftd)  abiufpiegeln. 
i5,  2.  (a.)  Write  out  from  memory  a  German  yeision  of  the  passage 

lead  out. 

30.  (^0  Translate  into  German : — 

A  gentleman  in  Paris  was  wont  every  morning,  on  his  way  to  his 
business,  to  give  a  half-franc  to  a  blind  beggar.  One  day,  by  mistake, 
he  threw  a  napoleon  into  the  beggar's  box.  Some  hours  later  he  dis- 
covered his  error,  and  as  he  was  not  rich,  he  resolved  to  speak  to  the 
man  on  his  way  home.  When  he  passed  by  the  place,  he  found  that  the 
beggar  had  left,  but  a  street-sweeper  told  him  where  he  was  living. 
Having  gone  to  the  address  indicated,  the  gentleman  found  the  beggar's 
name  on  a  door  on  the  third  storey  of  a  very  respectable  house.  A  tidy- 
looking  maid-servant  opened,  and  requested  him  to  step  into  a  weU- 
fumished  room,  and  take  a  seat.  After  a  minute  or  two,  the  beggar 
made  his  appearance  neatly  dressed,  and  the  matter  was  explained  to 
him.  "  My  clerk/'  he  said,  "  is  just  making  up  the  day's  accounts,  and 
if  a  napoleon  has  been  found  in  the  box,  it  shall  be  restored  to  you." 
The  piece  of  gold  was  found,  and  handed  to  the  visitor.  As  the  latter 
was  retiring,  however,  the  beggar  called  out  to  him,  **  I  beg  your  pardon, 
my  dear  sir,  but  you  have  forgotten  to  give  me  the  half-franc  ovi  of  it 
(^au<grben)." 
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6.  3.  Give  the  nominative  and  genitive  singnlar,  and  nominative  plnral, 

witii  the  deuiiite  unicle,  or  the  Gorman  lor  any  ten  of  the^e  words: 

Pdtiion,  promise,  reward,  complaint,  sigh,  advice,  eari,  willow,  eustom, 
ray,  fraud,  spark,  proof,  prayer,  curse. 

5.  4.  Write  snitable  sentences  showing  the  meaning  and  prepositional 

government  of  Jive  of  the  following  verl>s  i—wroidjteiw  abfe^n/  fid)  bcwrrbrn, 
Sdfaxi^tn,  nrad^teni  |i4  befaffem  fi4  ri^teiw  M  bemfen. 

A.  5.  Prom  fiee  of  the  following  noons  form  as  many  pnirs  of  simple  (not 

compound)  adjectives  with  their  meanings :— aroc,  ^tttt  ^,  OkM^ft 
Vkunhf  ^lyci,  eau,  Gmtl. 

10.         6.  Translate  into  German : — 

(a.)  Germany  is  rich  in  forests  and  rivers,  as  well  as  in  fine  old 
castles,  such  as  travellers  like  to  see. 

(5.)  My  friend  asked  me  to  accompany  him,  but  I  did  not  feel 
disposed  for  a  walk. 

(c)  The  weather  being  favourable,  you  should  have  taken  a 
holiday. 

(d.)  He  tries  to  solve  the  riddle,  but  has  not  yet  succeeded  in 
doing  so. 

(a)  Tou  have  heard  my  view  of  the  matter;  now  do  as  yon 
ple^'^ 


48. 


GERMAN. 

Honours.— First  Papier. 

Monday,  26th  June. — 2  to  5  p.m. 

The  whoU  of  this  Paper  should  be  answered,  and  the  Oerman  soript  used, 
at  least  in  the  passage  far  eompositian,  J. 

I.  Translate  into  (German : — 

At  this  moment  an  omnibus  came  to  a  standstill  under  the 
branches  of  the  elm-tree.  A  gentleman  alighted,  but  it  was  onlv  to 
ofifer  his  hand  to  a  young  girl,  whose  slender  figure,  nowise  nee<Jing 
such  assistance,  lightly  descended  the  steps,  and  made  an  airy  little 
jump  from  the  final  one  to  the  sidewalk.  She  rewarded  her  cavalier 
with  a  smile,  the  cheery  glow  of  which  was  seen  reflected  on  his  own 
face  as  he  re-entered  the  vehicle.  She  then  turned  towards  the  house, 
to  the  door  of  which,  meanwhile,  the  driver  had  carried  a  light  trunk 
and  a  band-box.  First  giving  a  sharp  rap  of  the  old  iron  knocker,  he 
left  his  passenger  and  her  luggage  at  the  doorstep  and  departed. 

''  Who  can  it  be  1 "  thought  Hepzibah ;  "  the  girl  must  have  mis- 
taken the  house  1 " 
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The  yonng  girl,  so  fresh,  so  unconventional,  and  yet  so  orderly  as 
you  at  once  recognised  her  to  be,  was  indeed  widely  in  contrast,  at 
this  moment,  with  evervthing  about  her.  But  even  as  a  ray  of 
Bimshine,  fall  into  what  dismal  place  it  may,  instantaneously  creates 
for  icself  a  propriety  in  being  there,  so  did  it  seem  altogether  fit  that 
the  girl  should  be  standing  there  at  the  threshold.  The  old  maiden 
herself  began  to  feel  that  the  door  ought  to  be  shoved  back,  and  the 
rusty  key  turned  in  the  reluctant  lock. 

"Can  it  be  Phoebe T'  quesDioned  she  within  herself.  "It  must 
be  little  Phoebe;  for  it  can  be  nobody  else --and  there  is  a  look  of  her 
father  about  her,  too.  But  what  does  she  want  here  9  And  how  like 
a  country  cousin  to  come  down  upon  a  poor  body  in  this  way,  without 
80  much  as  a  day's  notice,  or  asking  whether  she  would  be  welcome  t 
Well,  she  must  have  a  night's  lodging,  I  suppose,  and  to-morrow  the 
child  shall  go  back  to  her  mother ! '' 

SO.  II.   Write   a  German  essay  or  on  letter  one  of   the  following 

subjects : — 

(a.)  sD^einc  eieblingfvSpifobc  ber  fdiottifd^rn  Q^cfd)i(bte. 

(b.)  Jtttvjrr  2Cbn$  tinu  meiner  Itcbflen  (engUfd^n  ct>n  teutf(ben)  Stomanr. 

(c)  (Sin  6ommcr«7(u<flu0  mit  U9tcrbi'e4ttn0cn  burc^  uxmov1fn%t\tt^nt 
(Ireigniffe. 


GERMAN. 

Honours.— Second  Paper. 

Thursday,  29th  June.— 2  to  5  P.1C. 

The  wUhU  of  Ms  Paper  should  be  answered. 

}5^  1.  Translate  into  English : — 

(a.)  3ft  «  benn  %tautnXo€  unb  ^raufn^Tficf  tmtrr  hU  emM^en  ber  etW^^ 
}u  i^t^itn  uno  4)(rrf(t)crtuntt  unt  .&ecrid)fruiten,d}aft  int  Jilopf  unb  im  ^t^tn  |u 
ttagcn?  Jtontein  Suifc  bStte  wobU  wenn  ba«  <S(cf(^i(t  c<  oon  tbc  geforbert  baben 
foUU/  att<  ber  9flici?t  and)  bit  JUraft  unD  ben  ®(ifl  cnttoictelti  bic  biefe  etcUnngrn 
erbcifdien^  abet  fie  ift  niibt  ba)u  berufen  n?orben/  unb  lie  bat  fid)  immet  gltttflub 
geprwfen  ooc  aUem  grau  fcin  ju  burfcn/  aud)  aii  tie  JConigin  war.  Sie  xoat  eben 
n>ie  anbcre  Srauen  aa&it  md)t«  SSrfonbereft  unD  aonocm  ^cn.ated/  abec  bie  ooUenbetc 
fiBetblid}ft*ir  mit  all*  tbrer  ©cb^nbeit  unD  9{einbeit/  in  aW  ibtet  2Cnmut  unb  ®flrbe, 
in  aU'  tbrec  {>ritetfeir  unb  .^offnung^traft  4  eine  ocn  vielen  unb  bod)  bie  einc  untrt 
alien.  Hii  fte  ftebiebniabng  au6  bef(beiDencn  SJerbauninen  einrrat  in  ben  ibr  odUig 
fcemben  Jtrei«  be<  grosen  glan^en^en  ^o\Uf  brr  m  bet  griftlden  ^eriummetung 
M  sDeuifdjtraniofentunid/  in  ttm  (5in9cfd)lafenfein  auf  ben  ererbten  Socbeeren^  wic  fie 
felbet  fp&ut  fo  treffenb  a  aui\pKa&i,  uttam,  ta  tat  ftC/  obne  e<  ju  rooUen  uno  obne 
e<|u  viffeuf  biefcn  4>of  reformiert:  fte  bat  bie  unbefangene  Sroblid)teit  »ie  bie  gute 
3ud)t  unb  CSittef  ba$  beutfd)e  2)u  im  engflen  JCreife  bet  gamilie#  (i^oeibeft  unb  6d}tUer< 
golbene  itBotte  tn  ienc  Jtteife  eineef«bn#  bie  im  IBegnff  (cbiencR  ju  oetjlocten  unb 
iu  MtmelfdKn. 
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IS.  (b.)  9Bad  (reibt  ben  !IXfnfd)fn  f^tnauf  auf  icnc  Sergriffen  bee  2C(penire(t?    3ft  H 

nid)t  etn  ge^tmnitDoUer/  unertlSrlidKC  fRtxi,  bee  ibn  an(octt#  ben  ttberaU  lauernben 
7.obe«9rfabnn  ju  tro^n#  fein  warmed/  gebrecblidK^  ?eben  nbet  oiele  «Ket(en  lange 
<i$(eif<t)enp&flrn  iu  tra^em  oft  in  bet  felbflerbauten  elenben  <$itte  e<  mflbf'Ug  ^9en 
tobenbe  €$t«cme  unb  tdbtid)en  %toft  |tt  bergen^  um  bann^  Wf4Kn  Zclt  unb  Ceben 
t^ngenb/  mil  tut^em  Cbem  unb  sitternben  @liebem  bie  fcbmale  0oble  eme<  maieft5« 
tifd)  ibronenben  ecbneegipfeli  iu  getoinnen?  3ft  ti  b(o$  bee  fftnt^m,  boet  oben 
gewrfrn  {u  fein#  biefee  targe  tobn  faft  ikbeemenf4iid)ee  2(n)lrengungen/  tee  ibn  auf 
biefe  SBoItenftuble  labet  ?  9Bie  glauben  r<  taum.  G«  tft  ba<  O^cfubl  gcifttgee  Jtraft, 
hai  ibn  bued^giubt  unb  bie  toten  6(fcv(cren  bee  Waterie  tu  flber»inben  treibt^  eg 
ift  bee  8iei|#  ba6  eigene  fiXenfd^e noeemdgen«  ba<  unenblt4)e  Sermogen  bei  intedigenten 
t&iaen<  an  bem  eoben  SBtbeeftanbe  Ui  6taube$  ju  meffen  i  H  ift  bee  titiliqit  Seieb/ 
int  IDienfte  bee  SBiflenfdjaft  bem  SBau  unb  Seben  bee  Gebe/  bem  geteimnttooUen 
Jufammenbange  aQeg  ®efd*affenen  na(b}ufpikeen  i  e<  ift  oieUeicbc  bie  ^bnfud}t  beg 
^txvtt  bee  dxht,  auf  bee  teftten  Cibenuunbenen  4)0be  im  Uberblict  bee  ibm  }u  gfilen 
liegenben  tfielt  bad  SBewu^tfein  feinee  Oeen?anbt|d)afc  mic  bem  Un;nbli<^n  bur4 
eine  ein^igei  feeie  Sat  ju  bcftegeln. 

18*  (c.)  9lun  enb(i4  ift  mie  ber  etwonf^te  Za^ 

jDee  langerfe^ntri  feftli^e/  eri(bienen  — 
Seeeint  W  i(^  bie  ^erjen  meinee  Jtinbee# 
flBic  idi  bie  <^nbe  le{d)t  sufammenfiige/ 
Unb  im  oerteauten  Jteeil  iwm  erftenmat 
Jtann  flt^  bag  ^e)  bee  ffXuttee  freubig  ofnen. 
Seen  ift  ber  fremben  3eugen  robe  Qd^Xt 
Die  imif(4en  ung  fid)  tampfgeriiftet  fteUte  — 
jDee  SBaff<n  JClang  eefcbrectt  mein  Obe  ni^t  me^Cr 
Unb  wie  bee  <Su(en  nad^tgewobnte  SBeut 
Con  bee  ^erftorten  Sranbftatt/  wo  fte  lang 
^it  altoeriSbrtem  Gigentum  geniftet# 
TCuffliegt  in  biifterm  &d^toaxmt  ben  STag  verbunfeInN 
88enn  {14  ^if  *ang  oertrirbenen  83emobnee 
«£>rimtebrenb  naben  mit  ber  ixtwU  ^(baU/ 
2)en  neuen  SBau  lebrnbig  ^u  beginnen  $       • 
6o  ftiebt  ber  altc  ^af  mit  feinem  n&d^tli^en 
(S»efolge/  b(m  boblSugigen  S3erba(l)t/ 
S)er  f(beelfn  ^ipgunft  unb  bem  biridben  9leibc 
3Cug  bicfen  Soren  murrenb  {u  bee  <^oUe/ 
Unb  mit  bem  {rieben  jtcbt  geredigeg 
IBertrau'n  unb  (olbe  (Sintra4|t  iScbelnb  ein. 

0.  2.  Framo  appropriate  sentences,  with  the  English  translation,  showing 

the  meaning  and  prepositional  government  of  five  of  the  following  parti- 
ciples, used  adjectively  and  figuratively: — beftur^t/  ttpid^t  txi^btnt  oeenarrt/ 
gooanbt/  aufgelegt/  aufgrbrac^t. 

f.  3.  Give  the  German  of  any  ten  of  the  following  idiomatic  prepositional 

expressions  : — In  broad  daylight  —  in  the  long  run  —  upstairs  and  down- 
stairs— at  all  events — in  turn — by  turns — year  in  year  out — contrary 
to  reason  —  to  (one's)  heart's  desire  —  from  top  to  toe  —  on  a  sudden  — 
to  be  on  one's  guard  —  beneath  his  dignity  —  out  of  the  question. 

6.  4.  Form  abstract  nouns,  with  the  definite  article  and  the  meaning, 

from  any  ten  of  these : —  berebt/  fprobe/  ebcO  ^tifeo  (ttnb^aft/  neu/  feft/  ffolht 
nucloS;  nabe/  bequcm/  f(^abenfro^/  fromm/  ro^. 

S>  5.  Bhowy  by  appropriate  sentences^  the  meaning  of  BSijfive  of  these  :— 

o^nc(in#  mitbin#  bemna<!^  2berbieg#  augne^menb/  weitaagi  |tt|c^nb<f  Iebigtt&« 
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6.  Translate  idiomatically : — 

(a.)  I  could  not  help  refusing  his  o£fer,  much  as  I  regretted 
having  to  do  so. 

(b,)  He  is  too  honest  a  man  for  us  to  have  to  fear  his  taking 
advantage  of  our  difficulties. 

(c.)    You  seem  to  be  determined  on  proposing  for  the  girl, 
though  I  feel  sure  her  parents  will  not  consent. 

{d.)   My  friend  had  informed  me  of  his  intention  to  visit  me, 
but  I  was  not  prepared  for  his  coming  so  soon. 

(e.)    You  wiU  oblige  me  by  speaking  to  no  one  about  what  I 
told  you  the  other  day. 


COMMERCIAL   GERMAN 
Wednesday,  28th  June. — 4  to  5.30  P.M. 
The  whole  of  this  Paper  shoM  be  answered. 

25.       1.  Translate  into  English  :— 

•^irm  8c(b(c{m  n.  Gobnc/  Ronton/  brn  10.  Vugufl  1904. 

.^amburg. 

Gingef^Ioffen  crlauben  ipir  nnS  3bnen  rait  S3erfaitf6rfd)nund  fiber  S^rc 
60  fBaUtn  t&d)fif^<  9&oUr  pr.  „Qmma'*  Jtpt.  ^uVitx,  aufauioartrn/  bftrn  QvXoi  im 
Setrage  oon  £1228  11  6  in  3br  JCr^bit  0rbra(i)r  wuvU,  &it  wcrben  bemertrn/  baf 
U  uni  delungen  ifl  ffic  bie  84  SBadcn  boc^fetne  28.,  ffic  bie  11  bto.  fcinc  U.  Gd./  unb 
fikr  Mr  ubrigen  5  genngerc  lOd.  ju  bcfommcn. 

9Bir  jmeifeln  nic^t  haxan,  baf  bie  SSevtaufe  3^ren  SSeifall  ftnbcn  werben ;  ior 
»tt  finb  fo  brfricbtgt  oon  bcm  9{r{u(tat  unb  brr  7(u«ficl)t  eine  dbnli^c  9A<^<i<  SU 
brnfdbfn  Sebingungen  anbringrn  i\x  fonnrn/  baf  toit  und  gern/  fa (16  nicbt  unter* 
befTrn  fine  Gteidcrung  bet  3f)nen  eingrtreten  ift/  an  bem  SSerfauf  oon  100  SaUen 
beteiligen  modjien/  bie  in  iwci  {'^Iften/  mit  etnui  eincm  SDtonat  3n)itcbenrattnt/ 
ab^ufenben  lodrrn. 

2)er  bd  SBoUorrUufen  griuo^nlid^e  Jtrebit  ifl  oirc  donate,  obec  2  %  ^itftonto 
per  JtalTa.    S^i^  >D(lcrebere  baben  toit  &it,  mie  fiblicb,  mit  1  %  bilaflet. 

SlBir  einpfcblen  un<  Sbnm/ 

4)C(l>a(btuna€ooU/ 

9B.  Jtrufe  u.  (So. 

Q«  2.  Reply  to  the  above  letter,  acknowledging  receipt  of  the  enclosed 

account,  of  which  you  take  due  note.  Thank  your  correspondents  for 
the  satisfactory  result  of  the  shipment,  and  say  that  you  will  en- 
deavour to  make  a  further  consignment  on  the  conditions  they  suggest. 
Add  any  further  remarks  you  think  proper. 

io  3.  State  briefly  in  German  what  you  know  about  the  trade  and 

chief  industries  of  any  two  of  the  following  places  :  Antwei-p,  Bremen-^ 
Bordeaux,  Cardiff,  Bombay,  Buenos  Ayres. 
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Either — 

4.  Translate  the  following  market  report : — 

Jtatao.  Vute  Daatit&tfn  (vvetdKn  fiftDfu  i^xtiStt  woetq/n  gnrin^rrr  Morten 
fftr  \&iwtx  (u  unf«cen  Mouccungcn  Mct&ufliCQ  ftnD.  Unicc  )bociui  o^ua^ 
und([&br  1900  3onncu. 

(H€iofir)€.    yrcifc  Mcibca  o^ne  u»icncUd}<  Sics&iiMcung.     Stad^fra^e  (r^t 

fiKfiajfc.  €f|)K  flan  nnb  Mc  f)cetfe  finb  tmcbet  nm  U  bU  la.  6d. 
pt.  ^r.  ^rfaUen)  U  ifk  incejicn  ]Ciiwttt  fci&H  iu  b<n  ccmcDiigicn  i^xti\tu 
|tt  ore  tauten. 

€alpetcc.  Scb|)afte  9lad)fra0e  »&brrnb  bcf  %anitn  WienaUi  Ji&u:rr 
wcUtrn  ti4  batcc  j|u  eincm  Kuffcblag  Don  6d,  occfu^cni  tod^ccuo  tie  (ii^iut 
crncn  fo(d)rn  oon  9d.  pt,  ^iv.  ttnanqmu 

@e  tret  be.  Zai  Qfteireibr^cfdi&ft  la^  in  hit  abgeltufenen  fS^oc^  fe^r  cubi^. 
fDtti  >rm(tficht  our  bie  ftfirfeirn  ar(«fnTinif(brn  Sifrfcbiffitngen  war  bit  Maifiut 
fir  Sei^en  uur  ic^ioa^^.  tfivij^^a  tnapyec  an^eoi^uik  ^ui*  i^ui  c»' 
baupteL 

Or  (iustead  of  question  4)— 
b.  (a)  Translate  into  English  the  following  sentences  :— - 

(1)  J>tt  (Skfamtioert  bc«  4>anbcUumfa^«  wirb  auf  i^  120,000  gefc^^t. 

(3)  iDie  SorfdmfTe  jtnb  in  oiertcljabciden  9(aitn  iurmt^ai^loar. 
<3)  2(Uf  yofien  merben  in  ba<  .^aaptbud)  eingetragen. 

(4)  iOian  iweifcU  nicl)C  an  ber  daljiunderapigecit  bicfer  girme. 

(i.)  Translate  into  German  : — 
(1.)  We  have  taken  Mr.  A.  into  partnership. 
(2.)  Competition  is  very  keen  in  this  article. 
(3.)  Several  small  lots  of  cotton  fetched  good  prices. 
(4.)  The  goods  have  been  sold  under  cost  price. 


GAELIC. 

25.  Thursday,  29th  June.— 2  to  5  p.m. 

1.  Translate  into  English  the  following  extract : — 
Ijong  ndihr  tian  EiUhireaeh.^ 

'N  am  measg  chunnaic  mi  aon  long  mh6r  a  thug  biirr  orra  air 
^ad  ;  bha  iomadh  b^ta  beag  a'  gabhail  d'  a  h-ionnsuidh,  agus  thug  mi 
fainear  gu  robh  iad  a'  deanamh  deas  gu  a  cur  fa  sgaoil.  Bha  duine 
leinn  as  gann  a  thog  a  cheann  fad  an  latha,  's  a  bha  a  nis  ag  amharc 
gu  geur  air  an  luing.  "An  aithne  dhuit,"  thuirt  mi  ris,  "ciod  i  an 
long  rah6r  so  "  I  "  Mo  thruaighe  "  !  ars'  esan,  "  's  ann  domh  as  aithne ; 
is  diiilich  learn  gu  bheil  barrachd  's  a  b'  aill  leam  de  m'  luchdeolais 
innio ;  itintc  tha  mo  bhraithrean  is  moran  de  m'  chairdean  a'dol  Ihairia 

iEmisrant. 
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air  imrich  fhada  do  America  mu  Thuath ;  agiis  is  bochd  nach  robb 
agamsa  na  bheireadh  air  falbh  mi  cuideachd."  Tharruing  sion  a  iiunn 
d  an  ionnsuidh  ;  oir  tha  mi  ag  aideachadh  gu  robh  toil  agara  iia 
daoine  so  fhaicinn  a  bha  an  diugh  a'dol  a  ghabhail  an  cead  deireannach 
a  dh'  Albainn,  air  t6ir  dtithcha  tar  am  faighcadh  iad  dachaidh  dhaibh 
fh^in  's  d'  an  teaghlaicbean.  Cha'n  'eil  e  comasach  a  thoirc  air  aon 
duine  nach  robh  's  an  l^thair  an  sealladh  a  chunnaic  mi  a  thuigsinn. 
Cha  tig  an  latha  a  th^id  e  as  mo  ohuimhne.  Blia  iad  an  so  eadar 
bheag  agus  mh6r,  o'n  naoidhean  nach  robh  ach  seachdain  a  dh'  aois  gus 
an  seann  duine  Hath  a  bha  tri  fichead  bliadhna  's  a  deich. 

15.       2.     Translate  into  English  one  of  the  following : — 

(a)  Badanfraoich, 

Ceud  fiult'  ort  fh^in,  a  bhaduin  fhraoich, 

Bho  thir  nan  oonach  ard, 
An  tir  a  dh'  iiraich  iomadh  laoch, 

Ge  sgaoilt'  an  diugh  an  al ; 
Tha  snuadh  mo  dhuthcha  air  do  ghruaidh, 

Seasaidh  tu  fuachd  is  blaths  : 
'S  e  mheudaich  dhomh  cho  m6r  do  laach 

Gu'n  d'  fhuair  mi  thu  bho'n  Bh&rd. 

(5)  Lahdhiui^  Bhonnachaidh  Bhd,in,  am  BM. 

Dheanainn  duit  ceann^  is  crHnn*"*  's  an  Earrach 

An  am  chur  gh  ear  ran  an  ^ill ; 
Is  dheanainn  mar  ch^ch  air  tr^igh  na  mara 

Cur  ^ird  air  mealiadh  an  eisg  ; 
Mharbhainn  duit  ge6idh  is  r6in  is  eala, 

'o  na  h-e6in  air  bharra  nan  geug ; 
'S  cha  bhi  thu  ri  d'  bhe6  gun  se61  air  t'  aran 

'S  mi  ch6mhnuidh  far  am  bi  feidh. 

'  AccompUsbnieiits.  ^  He  who  leads  the  horses. 

>  Toe  man  who  guides  the  plough. 

20.      3.  Eeproduce,  in  Gaelic,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  in  your  own  diction 
and  idiom,  the  passage  read  out. 

25.     L  Translate  into  Gaelic  one  of  the  following  passages  : — 

(a)  Shinii/. 

The  games  of  the  boys  were  all  athletic/ — throwing  the  hammer, 
putting  the  stone,  leaping,  wrestling,  and  the  like.  But  the  favourite 
game  was  '^shinty,"  caUed  hockey,  I  believe,  in  England.  This  is 
played  by  any  number  of  persons,  as  many  as  a  hundred  often 
engaging  in  it.  Each  has  a  club,  or  stick  bent  at  the  end,  and  m>ide 
short  or  long,  according  as  it  has  to  be  used  by  one  or  both  hand.s. 
The  largest  and  smoothest  field  that  can  be  found  is  selected  for  the 

fame.  The  combat  lies  in  the  attempt  of  each  party  to  knock  a  ball 
eyond  a  certain  boundary  in  the  opponent^  ground.  The  ball  is 
struck  by  any  one  on  either  side  who  can  get  at  ib.  Few  games  are 
more  exciting,  or  demand  greater  physical  exertion,  than  a  good  shinty 
match. 

iFearaiL 
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(6)  AboiU  Seah. 

Very  well,  then.  It  is  now  May,  about  the  20th,  and  we  are  at 
the  other  side  of  the  world,  in  the  Island  of  St.  Paul.  It  is  ootA  and 
misty  ;  but  there  are  few  warm  or  clear  days  in  this  quarter,  even  in 
summer.  We  can  see  a  few  large  seals  on  the  rocks,  seven  feet  long 
every  one  of  them.  The  nearest  one  shows  no  fear  of  us,  and  we  need 
not  fear  him.  He  is  very  fat,  and  it  is  well  for  him  that  he  is  ik>. 
When  he  hi'uH  his  family  gathered  round  him  on  that  rock,  he  wLU  stay 
there  to  defend  them  against  all  comers  for  the  next  three  or  four 
months,  and  during  that  time  he  will  neither  eat  nor  drink.  Yoang 
ones  are  there  also.  When  these  are  about  three  months  old,  they 
venture  into  the  water ;  but  at  first  they  soon  scramble  out  again, 
spitting  and  crying  as  loud  as  they  can.  In  a  few  days,  however,  they 
learn  to  swim  perfectly. 

V.  Answer  any  ivx)  (not  more)  of  the  following  four  questions : — 

(1.)  Give  the  genitive  singular  and  nominative  plural  of  hean^ 
M,  caora^  dt^  Umg,  sliabh, 

(2.)  Give,  with  examples,  three  cases  in  which  the  Article  is  used 
differently  in  Gaelic  and  English. 

(3.)  Translate  the  following  sentences  into  idiomatic  Graelic : — 

Both  are  equally  good.  He  gave  thirty  shillings  each 
for  the  sheep.  I  shall  be  kick  before  Monday.  He 
will  be  twelve  years  of  age  a  month  hence. 

(4.)  Express  in  English  the  meaning  of  these  sentences  and 
phrases : — 

01c  air  mhaith  le  c^ch  e.  Tha  mi  sglth,  's  mi  leam  fhln. 
Cha  b'  fhearr  a  nasgaidh  e.  Cha  bu  ruith  leis  ach 
leum. 


GAELIC. 

Thursday,  29th  Juno. --2.45  p.m. 

This  paper  must  'nd  he  seen  by  any  Candidate. 

To  he  read  out  trcicey  slowly  and  in  an  accent  with  wli'ch  the  Candidates 
are  familiar,  by  tJie  Superviaivg  Ojjicer  (oj-  the  Tiachn)  at  2.45  P.M. 
The  substance  of  this  story  is  to  he  repi'oduccd  by  the  Candidates  in 
Gaelic,     No  notes  may  be  made  while  it  is  being  read. 

Before  commendng  to  read  it,  the  Supervising  Offiar  or  the  Teacher  must 
wi-ite  vpon  the  blackboard  tlie  title  of  tlie  stoiij  as  follows:  *'Bathadh 
a'  Chuiltin."  lie  shoidd  also  warn  the  Camiidates  thai  tliey  are  not 
to  aim  at  reproducing  the  passage  in  all  Us  detailsy  and  in  th^  same 
words  or  order  of  words  as  tJie  original.  What  is  desired  is  that  ttiey 
sJwuld  attempt  to  rehde  the  stoi'y  in  Gaelic,  in  their  own  dii:iion  and 
idiom.  Great  importance  is  attached  to  grammutiad  a/irectness^  and 
fall  credit  will  be  given  for  idiomatic  phraseology. 

Batiiadii  a'  Ciiltilein. 

Chaidh  binn  a'  chuilein  a  tboirt  a  mach  air  ball,  's  b'e  sin  a 
Lhathadh  ;  agus  air  son  mo  chuid-sa  de'n  ghnothach,  's  ann  orm  a 
thai  nig  a*  bhiiin  a  thoirt  gu  buil,  's  o  sin  ri   riklh,   's   ann   domh   a 
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b'digin  mo  chompanach  beag,  b6idheach  a  chur  ^u  hka.  Thog  mi  lea'm 
•  ann  am  bhroilleach,  's  mo  chridhe  an  impia  sgaincadh ;  agus  on 
a  bha'n  t-uisge  a'  sileadh  gu  trom  chomhdaich  mi  e  le  sgiath  mo 
pheiteige  gu  a  chumait  tioram.  'Nuair  a  rainig  mi  an  linne  dhubh 
a  am  biodb  iad  a'  batbadb  ebon  is  cbat,  bha  i  ag  ambarc  cbo  dorcba 
's  nach  robb  de  cbruas  cridbe  agam  na  leigeadb  dbomh  a  tbilgeil  innte. 
Tbiil  mi  ceum  air  m'ais  o  bhruaich  na  baibbne  's  chaidb  mi  stigb  fo 
phreas  beag  seilicb,  agius  cbrubain  mi  an  sin  gus  an  robb  mi  cbo  liucb 
8  ged  a  bbitbinn  air  mo  tbumadb  's  an  abbainn.  Cia  fbad  a 
db'  fbanainn  mar  sin  na  maireadb  solus  latba  cha'n  fbios  domb,  acb  bba 
e  nis  a'  fas  dorcba,  's  b'eudar  an  tigb  a  thoirt  orm.  Fliucb  gus  an 
craiceann,  air  cbrith  leis  an  fbuacbd,  's  acb  beag  as  mo  chiall  leis  an 
eagal,  leum  mi  air  mo  bbonn  's  shabh  mi  roid  cbum  broaicb  na 
h-aibhne  's  tbilg  mi  an  duile  bhocbd  's  an  linne.  Tbug  e  aon  sgal  as. 
Cba  d'  eisd  mi  ri  tuillidb ;  gblaodb  is  cbaoin  mi,  's  tbeicb  mi  cbo 
luatb  's  a  bbeircadb  mo  cbasan  mi.  'Nuair  a  rainig  mi  an  tigb,  tbilg 
ini  dhiom  m'  aodaoh  's  leum  mi  do  m'  leabaidb.  Cba  bu  luaitbo 
tbigeadh  neul  cadail  orm  na  bba  sgal  a'  chuilein  'n  am  cbluais.  Mha^ir 
an  gnotbacb  mar  sin  fad  na  b-oidbcbe.  'S  a'  mhaduinn  bba  miso  cbo 
tinn  's  nacb  b'  urrainn  domb  mo  cheann  a  tbogail  bbarr  mo  chluasaiir. 
Bha  ditbis  's  an  tigb  an  latba  sin  aig  an  robb  ionndrainn  glc  gboirt 
B'iad  SLQ  m^tbair  agus  companach  £?  chuilein,  's  bba  iomadb  latba  *n 
a  jdh^igh  sin  mu'n  deacbaidh  sgal  a'  chreutair  bhig  as  mo  cbluais. 


SPANISH. 

Thursday,  29tb  June.— 2  P.M.  to  6  P.M. 

The  whole  of  this  Paper  should  be  answered.  Candidates  mil  not  he 
allowed  to  pass  unless  they  reach  the  necessary  slandard  both  in 
eomposUion  and  in  translation. 

Section  L 

15,         1.  Translate  into  English  :-^ 

(1)  Duefio  ya  do  Gibraltar  y  celebrada  la  paz  con  los  rebeldes, 
Mahomed,  el  rev  moro,  no  tardd  en  recobrar  Konda  y  la  misma 
Algeciras,  que  le  habfa  sido  arrebatada  poco  antes  por  los 
cristianos.  Defendi61as  y  volvi6  d  Granada,  mas  no  para  gozar 
mucho  tiempo  de  la  paz,  sino  para  abrir  pronto  una  nueva 
campalla  en  que  no  fue  muy  afortunado,  A  pesar  de  su  valor  y 
BU  constante  arrojo.  Recibi6  a  poco  noticia  de  que  iban  los 
cristianos  otra  vez  sobre  Gibraltar,  que  miraban  justamente 
como  la  fortalcza  mds  importante  de  Andalucia.  Siti4ronla  por 
tierra  con  numeroso  ejdrcito  y  por  mar  con  una  escuadra  que 
recorria  sin  tregua  el  Estrecho  y  tenia  cerrado  el  paso  A  las 
naves  de  Africa.  Hallaron  mucna  opo8ici6n  en  los  sitiados, 
siibditos  todos  del  rey  de  Fez;  poro  4  fuerza  de  dias  y  con 
riguroso  bloqueo  llegaron  d  ponerlos  en  tales  apuros,  que  ya 
casi  contaban  con  decidir  d  favor  suyo  la  victoria.  No  dejabau 
salirun  solo  soldado  de  la  plaza;  mas  aunque  procedian  en 
esto  con  mucho  rigor  no  pudieron  impedir  que  alguuos  se 
f  ugasen  y  f  uesen  aceleradamente  d  pedir  d  Mahomed  que  bajaso 
9193.  *  C 
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\  Al.i-E. 

A,  socorrer  d  los  corcados  on  virtud  do  la  alianza  que  con  Hasau 
tenia.  Mahomed,  lejos  de  negarse  i  la  demanda,  accedi6  con 
tan  buena  voluntad  y  tal  entusiasmo  que,  reuniendo  con  la 
mayor  rapidez  d  sua  mejorea  jinetes,  8ali6  j  entnS  en  batalla  con 
los  cristianoa. 

15  (2)  Dora  Lbonor,  DoRa  Rosa  y  Juliana  (las  tres  salm  de 

casa  de  Bon  Gregorio  y  hahlan  inmediataa  d  la  puerta).  Don 
Grkoorio,  Don  Manuel. 

D^.  Leonor, — No  te  d^  cuidado.  Si  ^1  te  rifie,  yo  me  encargo 
do  responderle. 

Juliana, — Siempre  metida  en  un  cuarto  sin  ver  la  calle,  ni 
poder  hablar  con  persona  humana.     i  Qu^  fastidio  ! 

X>\  Leonor. — Mucha  lastima  e  igo  de  ti. 

D*.  Rasa. — Milagro  es  que  no  me  haya  dejado  debajo  de  Have, 
6  me  haya  Uevado  consigo,  que  aiin  es  poor. 

Juliana, — Lo  echaria  yo  mds  alto  que    .    .     . 

D,  Gregorio. — \  Oiga !  4  Adbnde  van  Vds.,  nifias  ? 

D^.  Leonor. — La  be  dicho  d  Eosita  que  se  venga  conmigo  para 
que  se  esparza  un  poco.  Saldremos  de  aqui  por  la  puerta  de 
Ban  Bernardino  y  entraremos  por  la  de  FaencarraL  Don 
Manuel  nos  harii  el  gusto  de  acompafiamos. 

D.  Manuel-^SU  por  cierto,  vamos  all^ 

D*.  Leonor. — Y  miro  Vd.  Yo  me  quodo  &  almorzar  en  casa 
de  Dofta  Beatriz.  Me  ha  dicho  tantas  voces  que  porqu^  no  llevo 
d  esta  por  all^  que  ya  no  s^  que  decirla — con  que,  si  V.  quicre, 
ir4  conmigo  esta  tarde  ;  almorzaremos,  nos  divertiremos  un  rato 
por  el  jardin  y  al  anochecer  estaremos  de  vuelta. 

D.  Gregorio. — Vd.  {d  Dona  Leonor^  d  JtUianOf  d  Don  Manuel 
y  d  Dona  Rosa  segun  lo  indica  el  didlogo),  puede  irse  adonde 
guste.  Vd.  puede  ir  con  ella.  .  •  .  Tal  para  cual.  Vd.  pucde 
acompaflarlas,  si  lo  tiene  &  bien ;  y  Vd.  i  casa  {cage  del  brazo 
d  D\  Rosa  hadendo  ademdn  de  entrarse  con  ella  en  t-u  casa). 

QM        2.  Translate  into  Spanish : — 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  January  I  embarked  for 
Seville  on  the  small  Spanish  steamer,  the  '*  Betis."  The  morning 
was  wet,  and  a  dense  mist  prevailed,  which  prevented  me 
observing  surrounding  objects.  After  proceeding  about  six 
leases,  we  reached  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  Bay  of 
Cadiz,  and  passed  by  San  Liicar,  an  ancient  town  near  the  spot 
where  the  Guadalquivir  falls  into  the  sea.  ^Thore  the  mist 
suddenly  disappeared,  and  the  southern  sun  burst  forth  in  full 
brilliancy,  enlivening  all  around,  and  particularly  myself,  who 
had  been  walking  up  and  down  the  deck  all  the  morning  in  a 
somewhat  gloomy  state  of  mind.  We  entered  the  mouth  of 
the  great  river,  and  anchored  for  a  few  minutes  opposite  a  small 
village  called  Bonanza,  where  we  received  several  passengers, 
and  again  proceeded. 

There  is  not  much  in  the  appearance  of  the  Guadalquivir  to 
interest  the  traveller.  The  banks  are  low  and  destitute  of 
trees ;  the  adjacent  country  is  flat,  and  only  in  the  distance  is 
a  blue  mountain  range  to  be  discerned. 

li.        ^*  ^^^^^  ^  Spanish  version  of  the  passage  read  out. 
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Section  II. 

g^  4.  Write  out  the  pros,  indicative  and  pres.  and  imperf.  subjonctive  of 
the  following  verbfi : — ConioTf  pterer,  rehir,  traer^  air,  conveneer. 
Oive  the  second  pen.  sing,  imperative  of  dar^  tener^  ha«er^  fedir^ 
reir,  dedri 

0.  5.  Mention  the  principal  rules  for  the  employment  of  the  subjunctive 
mood  in  Spanish.  Give  examples  showing  when  the  conjunc- 
tions antique,  hasia  que,  cuando,  and  si  require  the  subjunctive, 
and  when  they  are  employed  with  the  indicative. 

G.         6.  (a)  Translate  into  English  the  following  sentences : — 

(1)  Estaba  para  decirselo  a  Yd. 

(2)  Esta  seiiora  se  viste  k  la  espafiola. 

(3)  For  poco  que  coma  este  niuo  se  encuentra  siempre 

bien. 

(4)  Se  trata  de  no  equivocarse  en  el  asunto. 

(5)  Mi  hijo  estudia  para  abogado. 

(6)  El  buque  estd  sobre  el  puerto. 

0.  (*)  Translate  into  Spanish  : — 

(1)  Whose  hat  is  this  f    It  is  my  father's. 

(2)  As  soon  as  I  have  finished  my  work,  I  shall  come. 

(3)  Somebody  must  have  said  it  to  him. 

(4)  Do  not  let  yourself  be  deceived  by  him. 

(5)  He  is  nearly  fifty  years  of  age. 

(6)  I  am  astonished  that  he  has  gone  away  so  early. 


SPANISH. 

Thursday,  29th  June.— 2.45  P.BI. 

Hiis  Paper  must  nol  be  seen  hy  any  Candidaie. 

To  he  read  <nd  twice  hy  the  Supervising  Officer  (or  a  Teacher)  ai  2.45 
P.M.  The  substance  of  this  story  is  to  be  reproduced  by  the  Candidates 
in  Spanish  from  memory.    No  nates  may  be  made  while  it  is  being 


A  rich  gentleman  went  one  day  to  a  poor  artist  and  asked  him  to 
paint  his  portrait,  saying  that,  if  he  made  a  good  likeness,  he  would 
pay  him  any  price  he  asked  for  the  work. 

The  artist  painted  an  excellent  portrait  for  which  he  asked  a 
hundred  doUars ;  but  the  sentleman,  thinking  he  wouhl  get  it  cheaper, 
said  that  it  did  not  please  him,  and  refused  to  pny  that  amount.  The 
painter  then  said  that  he  would  retain  the  portrait  himself.  Having 
fixed  it  up  outside  his  house,  he  put  under  it  the  words  "Seized  for 
debt"  The  gentleman,  who  was  well  known  in  the  town,  seeing  that 
everybody  was  laughing  at  his  expense,  was  finally  obliged  to  go  to  the 
artist  and  get  the  portrait  removed,  after  paying  the  amount  he  owed 
pioa  4  c  3 
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MATHEMATICS. 

LowBR  Orade.— I 

Wednesday^  21  st  June.— 11  A.M.  to  1  p.m 

19.  CaiididateB  should  answer  only  si£  questions,  namely,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4, 
and  any  two  of  the  other  five  questions  All  the  figures  should 
ho  accurately  drawn,  and,  where  seometrical  constructions  are 
employed,  the  construction  lines  should  ho  shown.  Proofs  of 
geometrical  constractions  need  not  be  eiven  unless  specially  asked. 
Marks  are  given  for  neatness  and  good  style. 

Before  attempting  to  answer  any  question,  candidates  should  read  the 
whole  of  it  very  carefully,  since  time  is  often  lost  through 
misapprehension  as  to  what  is  really  required. 

15.  1.  Prove  that  when  two    triangles  have   the  three  sides  of    one 

respectively  equal  to  the  three  sides  of  the  other,  they  are 
equal  in  all  respects. 

In  the  auadrikteral  ABCD  the  opposite  sides  AB^  CD  are 
equal,  and  the  diagonals  AC^  BD  are  equal ;  prove  that  the 
angles  ABO^  BCD  are  equal. 

16.  2.  Prove  that  the  sum  of  the  three  angles  of  any  triangle  is  equal  to 

two  right  angles. 

Hence  find  the  number  of  degrees  in  an  angle  of  an  equi- 
angular polygon  of  n  sides. 

15.  3.  Draw  a  triangle  ABC  in  which  ^jB  =  ^C=  6  cot,  and  z.  BAC  «  46* 
without  using  the  protractor.  From  B  draw  BD  at  right  angles 
to  ACy  and  take  a  point  E  in  AD  such  that  ED  »  DC,    Join  TiE. 

Prove  that  the  angle  AEB  is  equal  to  five  times  the  angle 
ABE. 

15.  4.  Draw  a  circle  of  radius  2  inches ;  take  a  point  4^  inches  from  the 
centre  of  the  circle,  and  from  it  draw  a  tangent  to  the  circle. 

Prove  the  correctness  of  your  construction. 

Measure  the  length  of  the  tangent. 

Find  by  calculation  what  its  length  should  be. 

Aihswer  TWO  qaesiions  oui  of  tlie  follomugjke. 

15.  5.  Prove  that  parallelograms  on  the  same  la  ;e  and  between  the  samo 
parallels  are  equal  in  area,  and  show  bhat  a  similar  theorem  is 
true  for  triangles. 

A  surveyor  wishes  to  find  the  area  of  a  field  which  is  in  the 
shape  of  a  paraileiogram  ABCD,  He  tinds  AB  and  AD  to  bo 
each  35  chains  and  the  angle  BAD  to  be  80^.  Make  a  coiro;:t 
drawing  of  the  field  to  the  scale  of  1  inch  to  10  chains. 

Find  the  number  of  acros  in  the  field  to  the  nearest  acre.  [10 
square  chains  ^  1  acre.] 
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2S^         6.  ABCD  is  a  quadrilateral  in  which  the  diagonals  ACy  BD  are  at 
right  angles  to  each  other,  prove  that  AB'^  +  CD'^  '=BC-  +DA*. 
If  ABy  BCf  CD  be  6,  7,  8  cm  respectively,  use  the  above 
relation  to  find  the  length  of  DA  to  two  decimal  places. 

Draw  a  quadrilateral  with  these  measurements,  having  also 
AC^  10  cm ;  measure  BD. 

ISi  7.  A  and  B  are  fixed  points,  2  inches  apart ;  P  is  a  variable  point 
which  moves  so  that  the  angle  aPb  is  30^.  Construct  the 
complete  locus  of  P,  and  prove  that  your  construction  is  correct. 

25.  8.  ABC  is  a  triangle,  whose  sides  BC,  CA,  AB  are  bisected  in  D^EfF; 
prove  that  AD,  BE^  CF  meet  in  a  point. 

15,  9.  If  AB^  CD  be  two  chords  of  a  circle  which  intersect  in  an  internal 
point  Ey  prove  that  the  rectangles  AE.EB^  CS.ED,  are  equal  in 
area. 

PQ  is  a  straight  line  6  inches  in  length,  and  0  is  a  point  in 
PQ  such  that  P0»  2*56  inches.  If  from  0  a  straight  line  OM 
be  drawn  in  any  direction  3*01  inches  in  length,  calculate  to 
two  decimal  places  how  many  inches  BO  must  be  produced  to 
S^  in  order  that  the  four  points  P,  Q,  B,  S  may  lie  on  a  circle. 


MATHEMATICS. 

Lower  Grade. — II. 

Wednesday,  2l8t  June.— 2  p.m.  to  4  p.m. 

10.  Candidates  should  answer  only  six  questions,  namely,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4, 
and  any  two  of  the  other  five  questions.  Marks  are  given  for 
neatness  and  good  style. 

Before  attempting  to  answer  any  question,  candidates  should  read  the 
whole  of  it  very  caiefuUv,  since  time  is  often  lost  through  mis- 
apprehension as  to  what  is  really  required 

Squaie-ruled  paper  is  provided  for  the  graphical  work. 

10.  1.  Multiply 

^^  x^  +  llx  +  28    by    x'  -  11a:  +  30. 

and  divide  the  product  by 

aj«  -  a  -  20. 

Write  down  the  equation  connecting  your  answer  with  the  three 
expressions  given  in  the  question,  and  verify  this  equation  when  a;  =  2. 

JLO.  2.  Simplify 


— r 

(a 

— ^ 

+  hy  -  (a 

+  by  +  (a 

-by 
-by 

X 

1 

¥  + 

1 

2F. 

s? 

+ 

lo 

1 

-  6' 

1  ' 

2a» 

ax  4-  a' 

(2) 

^ 

-  <w  +  fc?  - 

1?^ 

x* 

+  ax 

-bx 

-  a 

•      a?*  + 

ax 

+  to-H  aby 
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20.  3.  Solve  the  following  eqaations,  verifying  all  your  results :— - 

(l)a(x-  a)  =  6(«-  h); 

(2)  A  («-i)- A(*-l)  =  i(^-l)-i(«-  1) 

(3)  (X  +  1)  (aj  -  2)  -  (x  -  3)  (a;  +  4)  =  (x  -  2)  (x  -  3). 

20.  4.    Draw  in  the  same  diagram  the  graphs 

y  =  2i  -  a:, 
between  the  limits  »  =»  —  3  and  x  =  I,  taking  an  inch  as  the  unit. 

Find  from  vour  diagram  the  oo-ordinates  of  the  points  common  to 
both  curves,  and  verify  your  result  by  solving  the  equation 

jb"  +  x+  1=2|—  «. 

Answer  TWO  guetHons  cut  of  the  foUomng  fire. 

15-  5.  There  are  two  numbers  whose  sum  is  125.    Also  f  of  the  one 

number  exceeds  f  of  the  other  by  13.    Find  the  numbers. 

15.  6.  If  12  eggs  cost  x  pence,  and  if  at  the  same  rate  y  eggs  are  bought 

for  one  shilling,  find  the  relation  becween  x  and  y. 

Express  this  relation  by  means  of  a  curve  on  squared  paper, 
between  the  limits  2  =  4  and  x  =  36,  taking  one-tenth  of  an  inch  as 
the  unit. 


18. 


7.  Find  the  remainder  when 

flc*  +  4a5"  +  oo;  +  6 

is  divided  by 

a?  +  2aj  +  3. 

and  hence  find  the  values  of  a  and  6,  which  make 

a;*  +  43^"  +  oa;  +  J 

a  multiple  of 

a?  +  2x  -h  S. 

15,  8.  ^  has  a  pounds  b  shillings  and  e  nence,  £  has  c  pounds  h  shillings 

and  a  pence.  If  c  be  less  than  a,  a  be  less  than  12,  and  b  be  less  than 
20,  find  how  much  money  A  has  more  than  B,  expressing  it  in  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence. 

15.  9.  Prove  that  the  sum  of  the  three  fractions 

b  —  c      c  —  a      o  —  6 

r+w  r+m^  T+iff 

is  equal  to  their  product. 
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MATHEMATICS. 

Lower  Grade.— III. 

Thursday,  22nd  June. — 2  p.m.  to  3  p.bi. 

10.       Marks  are  given  for  neatness,  arrangement,  and  style. 

Before  attempting  to  answer  any  question,  candidates  should  read  the 
whole  of  it  very  carefully,  since  time  is  often  lost  through  mis- 
apprehension as  to  what  is  really  required. 

15.         1.  Find  the  prime  factors  of  193545  and  417384. 

Hence  write  down  their  greatest  common  factor  as  a  product  of 
prime  numbers,  and  find  its  value. 

15.         2.  Simplify 

,,,/3.    11       22  V      /26      34v 
<^)(7+T5"35)-^(45-63> 

.ov    -4  -  -004     ,    52-8  .       ^  ,    .     , 

^  '  1  ~   '99375  "^  5-375'  ®^^®^^"g  ***®  answer  as  a  decimal. 

15.  3.  A  room  is  15  metres  long  and  9*8  metres  broad«  and  its  floor  is  to 
be  made  of  planks  2  5  metres  long  and  20  centimetres  broad. 
How  many  planks  will  be  required  1 

15.  4.  A  fortification  contains  16800  men  and  is  provisioned  for  seven 
months.  After  three  months'  siege  5600  men  break  through 
the  enemy's  ranks :  for  how  much  longer  than  the  seven 
months  will  the  provisions  last  1 


15. 


5.  If  5  per  cent  be  gained  by  selling  an  article  for  ISs.  i^d.,  at  what 
price  should  it  have  been  sold  in  order  to  have  gamed  10  per 


cent.  1 


IS,  6.  The  area  of  a  page  of  foolscap  paper  is  *733  of  a  square  fooL  If 
the  breadth  of  a  page  be  8'168  inches,  find  the  length  in  inches 
porrect  to  three  decimal  places,  without  unnecessary  calculation 
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MATHEMATICS. 

Higher  Grade.— I. 

Wednesday,  2l8t  June.— 11  a.m.  to  1  p.m. 

10.  CandidateB  should  answer  only  six  qnestions,  namely,  Nos.  1,  ?,  3,  4, 
and  any  two  of  the  other  five  questions.  Marks  are  given  for 
neatness  and  good  style.  All  the  figures  should  be  accurately 
drawn. 
Before  attempting  to  answer  any  question,  candidates  should  read  the 
whole  of  it  very  carefully,  since  time  is  often  lost  through 
misapprehension  as  to  what  is  really  required. 

16,  1.  ABC  is  a  triangle,  right-angled  at  C.  On  JB^  towards  the  same 
side  as  C,  the  square  ABDE  is  described.  A  straignt  line  is 
drawn  through  E  parallel  to  AC ;  from  A  and  2>,  ^^and  DG 
are  drawn  perpendicular  to  this  line ;  and  from  2>,  DF  is  drawn 
perpendicular  to  -BC,  produced  if  necessary.  Prove  that  the 
square  ABDE  is  equal  to  the  figure  ACFDGU  and  that  this 
figure  can  be  divided  into  two  squares  whoso  sides  are  equal  to 
AC  and  BC. 

15.  2.  Draw  a  straight  line  AB  6  centimetres  in  length,  and  divide  it  in  iT 
so  that  the  rectangle  AB,HB  =  AII\  Give  construction  and 
proof. 

Measure  AH^  HB  as  accurately  as  you  can,  and  verify  arith- 
metically whether  your  construction  has  given  the  required 
result. 

15  8.  AB  is  a  chord  of  a  circle  which  is  produced  to  P,  and  Pr  is  the 
tangent  from  P,  prove  that  Pr  =  AP.  BP.  '    . 

Find  a  point  O  in  the  base  EF  of  a  triangle  DEF  such  that 
DE^^EFEG.* 

15.        4.  If  the  vertical  ande  ^  of  a  triangle  ABC  be  bisected  internally 
and  externally  by  straight  lines  cutting  the  base  in  the  points 
2>  and  E  respectively,  prove  that  the  ratios  BD :  DC  and  BE :  CE 
are  each  equal  to  the  ratio  AB :  AC, 
If  0  be  the  mid  point  of  BC,  prove  that  OD.OE=  OB". 

Anstoer  two  questions  out  of  the  Mhwing  five. 

15.        5.  Construct  an  equilateral  triangle  with  each  side  4  inches  long. 

Construct  (without  proof)  a  square  equal  in  area  to  the  triangle. 

Show  that  the  area  of  the  triangle  is  equal  to  4  ^3  square 

inches  and  hence  find  \JZ  correct  to  one  decimal  place  by  measure-. 

ment  from  your  figure. 

yt  6.  Draw  a  rhombus  ABCD,  each  side  measuring  one  inch  in  length. 
Divide  each  side  into  four  equal  parts,  and  name  the  points  of 
section  taken  round  the  figure  A,  E,  P,  G,  B,  II,  /,  A",  C,  Z,  M. 
N,  A  P,  (?.  R'    Joitt  AN,  EM,  FL,  GC,  liH,  QJ,  PK, 

Prove  that  this  figure  enables  you  to  measure  distances  less 
than  an  inch  expressed  in  sixteenths  of  an  inch,  and  show  how 
to  find  in  your  figure  lines  equal  to  ^\  and  |^  of  an  Jnch. 
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15.  7.  A  triangle  ABC  being  given,  inscribe  a  square  in  it,  eo  that  one 
side  of  the  square  may  lie  on  BC^  and  a  vertex  on  each  of  the 
sides  AB  and  CA. 

If  X  be  the  length  of  the  side  of  this  square,  a  the  length  of 
BC^  and|i  the  perpendicular  on  BC  from  A^  prove  that 

a +7; 

15.  8.  A^  B,  G,  D  are  any  four  points  in  space,  prove  that  the  straight 
line  which  joins  the  mid  point  of  ^  J?  to  the  mid  point  of  CD 
intersects  the  straight  line  which  joins  the  mid  point  of  ^C  to 
the  mid  point  of  BD^  and  that  both  lines  are  bisected  at  their 
point  of  intersection. 

Show  that  the  straight  line  joining  the  mid  points  of  BC  and 
^D  is  also  bisected  at  that  point. 

**•  9.  Prove  that  the  voUime  of  a  tetrahedron  is  \  the  volume  of  a  prism 
on  the  same  base  and  with  the  same  height. 


MATHEMATICS. 

Higher    Grade— IL 

Wednesday,  21st  June. — 2  p.m.  to  4  p.m. 


10  Candidates  should  answer  only  six  questions,  namely,  Nos.  1,  2,  3, 
4,  and  any  two  of  the  remaining  five  questions.  Marks  are 
given  for  neatness  and  good  style. 

Before  attempting  to  answer  anv  question,  candidates  should  read  the 
whole  of  it  very  carefully,  since  time  is  often  lost  through 
misapprehension  as  to  what  is  really  required. 

Square-ruled  paper  and  four  place  logarithmic  tables  are  provided. 

15.  1.  The  straight  lines  A   and  B  give  the  length  and  breadth  of  a 

rectangle ;  measure  these  lines  correct  to  the  nearest  millimetre 
and  find  the  area  of  the  rectangle  in  square  centimetres. 

If  your  measurements  do  not  differ  from  the  true  measurement  by 
more  than  half  a  millimetre,  show  that  the  error  in  your  risuit 
is  less  than  one  square  centimetre. 
A 


B, 


15.  2.  Simplify 


.  »impuiy 

(1)^«  (6«  +  c>  -  a«)  +i±^  (c»  +  a«  -  6')+  SL+i  (a«  +  J»  -  c«) 


.2^  (1  -  10.r  +  5a^*  +  rc(5  ~  IOj;  -f  .r")' 
^  '  (1  +  2x  +  x'y 

(3) l±J^ 

(A  +  «)  (1  --  «*■»■  «*)  (1   -  a;  +  «•  -  r*  +  a* 
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VALUE. 

15.  3.  Draw  the  graphs 

y=-  y  =  »  +  1, 
z 
from  a:=-4toa!=+4; 

and  find  the  co-ordinates  of  their  points  of  intersection  correct 
to  two  decimal  places,  (1)  by  measurement  from  your  figure, 
(2)  by  calculation. 

15.  4.  Prove   that  the  arithmetical  mean  of  two  positive  quantities  is 

greater  than  their  geometric  mean. 

The  sum  of  four  numbers  in  geometric  progression  is  60,  and  the 
arithmetic  mean  of  the  first  and  last  is  18 ;  find  the  numbers. 

Answer- TWO  of  the  JoUowing  questions. 

15.  5.  A.  rides  from  P  to  Q  on  his  bicycle  in  2  hours  40  minutes ;  B.  goes 

by  train  in  2  hours  48  minutes.  If  the  average  rate  of  the 
train  be  5  miles  an  hour  quicker  than  that  of  the  bicycle,  but 
the  length  of  the  journey  by  train  16  miles  greater  t&an  that 
by  bicycle,  find  both  rates  and  distances. 

15  fi*  (1)  Solve  the  equation 

1 

X 

finding  both  values  of  x  correct  to  two  decimal  places,  and 
verifymg  your  solutions. 

(2)  Solve  the  simultaneous  equations 

if  -{•  z  —  X 2r-fx  —  y a+y  —  ar 

2  3  5        ' 

a*  +  y«  +  a>=138. 


15. 


7.  Prove  that 
and  that 


log  a*  =  wi  log  a, 

log  Va  =  -loga. 
n 


Use  the  table  of  logarithms  to  find  the  approximate  values  of 
(1)  143-5  X  6-714, 
(2)  4/41-38  X  (-01671)^ 

15  8.  Express 

4s^  +  17a;*y*  +  4y" 

as  a  product  of  4  factors,  and  employ  the  result  to  find  the 
factors  of  400170004. 

15,  0.  If  a,  b,  c  be  three  ^iven  numbers,  find  an  expression  for  z  in  terms 

of  a,  5,  (7,  such  that 

a  +  X,    6  + a:,    c  +  x 

may  be  in  harmonic  progression. 

Verify  your  result  when 

a  =  1,    6  =  2,    <j  =  4.      . 
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MATHEMATICS 

Higher  Grade.— -HI. 

Thursday,  22nd  June. — 2  p.m.  to  4  p.m. 

10,         Candidates  should  answer  only  six  questions,  namely,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  and 
any  two  of  the  other  five  questions.     Marks  are  given  for 
*  neatness  and  good  style.    All  the  figures  should  be  accurately 
drawn. 

Before  attempting  to  answer  any  question,  candidates  should  read  the 
whole  of  it  very  carefully,  since  time  is  often  lost  through 
misapprehension  as  to  what  is  really  required. 

Square-ruled  paper  and  four-place  logarithmic  tables  are  provided. 

15.         1.     Draw  the  graph  of  sin  ^  +  cos  ^,  from  ^  =  0  to  (?  =  180*. 

Find  from  your  figure  the  approximate  values  of  ^  in  which  sin  ^  + 
cos  (9  =  1-2. 

IS.        2.    If  ^  and  B  are  each  less  than  45%   prove  geometrically  that 
cos  ^  +  cos  B  -  2cosi{A  +  £)cosi(A—  B). 
Prove  that 

cos  ^  +  cos  (i4  +  120')  +  cos  (^  +  240*)=.  0. 

15.        3.    Write  down  the  expression  for  cos  ^  in  terms  of  the  sides  of  the 
triangle  ABC,  and  deduce  the  expression  for  sin  •:^, 
If  o  =  8,  6  =  9,  c  =  lo" 

find  all  th^  angles  of  the  triangle  to  the  nearest  minute  with 
the  help  of  the  table  of  logarithms. 

15.        4.    From  a  point  ^  in  a  straight  road  AB   two  objects,  F  and  Q,  in  a 
plane  through  AB  are  observed,  such  that 

/,  FAB  -  45*  30',  QAB  =  27*  10'. 

The  observer  now  walks  along  the  road  in  the  direction  of  B, 
until  he  reaches  a  point  C,  whence  F  and  Q  appear  in  the  same 
straight  line.    If  AC  be  125  yards,  and 

FCA  ==  52**  45', 

find  the  length  of  FQ  to  the  nearest  yard  by  the  help  of  the 
tables. 

AnswerTWO  qtiestions  out  of  (he  following  five. 

15.         5.    Find  three  values  of  cos  ^  which  satisfy  the  equation 
3  sin  ^  sin  2^  +  cos  2^  =  1 

Having  given  that  A  is  an  acute  an^le,  use  the  corresponding  value 
of  cos  ^  to  construct  the  angle,  and  measure  the  angle  to  the 
nearest  degree. 

Verify  your  result  by  means  of  the  table. 
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U.      6.    Show  tlutt  in  eveiy  triangle  ABC 

whera  JE  ii  the  radius  of  the  circumscribing  drde ; 

(2)   co.A  =  t±/--\ 

^  '  sm  2Ac 

Henoe  prove  that 

g^  (ft*  ^.  g«  ,  flP)  ^  V(<^4^^  ^  V)  ^  4»(a*  +  V  >e.«) 
sin  2«4  sin  2i<  siu  20' 

1  j.       7.    If  in  the  triangle  ABC 

c  =  74,    6  =  50,    5«S5M5', 

find  both  values  of  A  and  the  smaller  value  of  a  with  the  help 
of  the  ubles. 

IS*  8.  The  side  of  a  regular  12-sided  polygon  inscribed  in  a  circle  is  one 
inch  in  length ;  employ  any  method  you  choose  to  find  the 
radius  of  the  circle  to  two  decimal  places. 

18.  9.  Find  (1)  the  cosine  of  the  angle  between  the  side  and  the  diagonal 
of  a  cube,  (2)  the  cosine  of  the  angle  between  two  faces  ii  a 
reguUr  tetrahedron. 


15. 


ALGEBRA. 

HoNotJRS  Oradk. 

Wednesday,  21st  June.— 11  A.M.  to  12.30  P.il. 

AU  ihe  vwrh  miui  be'fAatm^  and  such  explanation  added  as  is  required 
to  indicate  the  methods  adopted. 

Before  attempting  to  answer  any  question,  candidates  should  read 
the  whole  of  it  very  carefully,  since  time  is  often  lost  through 
misapprehension  as  to  what  is  really  required. 

10.      Additional  marks  will  be  given  for  neatness,  arrangement,  and  style. 

Candidates  may  answer  six  questions  only,  namely,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and 
one  of  the  alternatives  in  each  of  Nos.  4,  6,  6. 


1.  If  n  be  a  whole  number,  such  that  both  3fi  +  1  and  7h  +  1  are 
square  numbers,  prove  that  n  must  be  a  multiple  of  5. 

15.       2.  Explain  the  meaning  of  mathematical  induction. 
Prove  by  induction,  or  otherwise,  that 

n(n  +  l)  .  n(ii+n(n  +  2)  .           ,  n(ii+ 1)  ...(n4r- 1) 
l+n+  -1-2-+  l.a.S      '+•••+  1  .  2  . .  .  r 

(n  +  l)(n  +  2)...(n  +  r) 
1 . 2...r 
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1*.        3.  Prove  the  Binomial  Theorem  for  a  positive  integral  index. 

and  (1  +  «)«+*  =  1  +  6,a:  +  ft^  +  . .  +  J.a:-  +  J.+.af  + , 

prove  that  (^  ss  o^  +  a^^ 
and  that  a,  =  J,  -.  6^,  +  J^  -  . .  +  (-.  V)\ 

AUefm.i\xt  QuesiiatiS. 
15.        4a.  Solve  the  equations 


0) 


1       1       1 

i(ia)=j(Ui)_i(Ui); 

a  Vy      z^      o\z     x/      c  \x     y/ 


(2)  |^-'  +  a:y  +  v"-lll, 


(3) 


flj  4-  3aa;«  +  2aV;  +  5a»     «»  -  3rt:c*  -  2a^  +  5a« 


x*  +  6aa;»+  4a^  +  2a»  ""a^  -  6(ur"      4a»x  +  2a" 
Or. 


M.  «.  (I)  H 

prove  that 


»  -  by  +  ez, 
If^cz  +  ax, 
z  =  az  +  by 

1  +a      i"+l^  1  +c 


(2)  Prove  that  i»**+*  +  (w  -  !)•+•  is  a  multiple  of  w'  -  m  +  L 

15^  5a.  If  f{x)  be  a  rational  integral  function  of  x,  which  vanishes 

when  x  =  a  •\-  bij  where  i*  +  1  =s  0,  prove  that  f{x)  also  vanishes 
where  x  'm  a  -  hi. 

Find  all  the  linear  factors  oi  a^  ^  5j;*  -  4a;  +  30,  having  given 
that  X  -  2  -  t  is  one  factor. 

Or, 

15^  5(.  State  the  form  of  the  expre6sion  to  which  a  rational  proper 

fraction 

M 

{x  +  o)  («  +  b)r{x'  +  ttc  +  rf)" 
most  bo  equated  in  order  to  bring  it  to  a  sum  of  partial  fractions. 

£xpi*e8S 

(ag*  +  «  +  1)  (^  f  !)• 
as  a  sum  of  partial  fractions. 
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^^'  6a.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  a  recurring  series. 

Find  the  scale  of  relation,  the  sum  of  n  terms,  and,  where  possible, 
the  sum  to  infinity  of  the  series 

1  +  2a;  +  x*  -  4a:'  -  .  . . 

Sum  the  series 

1  .  2  .  3  +  2  .  3  .  4  +  . .  +  «(»  +  1)  (n  +2). 

Or. 

^^'  66.  Draw  in  one  figure  ihe  graphs 

yx-  2, 

(2^-1)  (a: -2), 
^  2^+1 

and  show  that  they  cannot  have  a  common  point  at  a  finite  distance 
from  the  origin. 

Find  another  straight  line  in  your  diagram  which  cannot  cut  the 
second  graph  at  a  finite  distance  from  the  origin. 


GEOlilETRY. 
Honours  Grade. 
Wednesday,  21st  June.— 2  P.M.  to  4  p.M 
All  ordinary  symbols  and  contractions  are  allowed. 

A  the  steps  of  the  jyi'oofs  mud  he  given,  and  in  all  cases  it  should 
be  clearly  shown  on  what  assumptions  the  demonstrations  are 
based. 

Before  attempting  to  answer  any  question,  candidates  should  read 
the  whole  of  it  very  carefully,  since  time  is  often  lost  through 
misapprehension  as  to  what  is  really  required. 

10.  Additional  marks  will  be  given  for  neatness,  good  style,  and  aocurately 
drawn  figures. 

Candidates  may  answer  six  questions  only,  namely,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  ani 
one  of  the  alternatives  in  each  of  Nos.  4,  5,  6. 

18.  1.  If  from  any  point  in  the  plane  ABC  perpendiculars  be  drawn  to 
BC,  CA,  AB,  meeting  them  in  L,  M,  N  respectively,  prove  that 
BL^  +  CM^  +  AN^  =  Cr  +  AAP  +  BN\ 

Enunciate  and  prove  the  converse  proposition. 

If  the  escribed  circles  of  a  triangle  touch  the  sides  (not  produced) 
in  the  points  A  £,  F,  prove  that  the  perpendiculars  drown  to 
the  sides  at  these  points  are  concurrent. 
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15.        2.  Define  the  radical  axis  of  two  circles.     Prove  tbat  the  three  radical 
axes  of  three  circles  taken  together  meet  in  a  point. 

From  a  given  point  0  a  straight  line  is  drawn  to  a  variable  point 
jP  on  a  fixed  circle  ABO  ;  on  OP  as  diameter  a  circle  is  described  ; 
if  the  tangent  to  this  circle  at  0  meet  the  radical  axis  of  the  two 
circles  at  Q,  find  the  locus  of  Q, 

j^5^  3.  OA^  OB,  00  are  adjacent  edges  of  a  rectangular  block  of  which  OD 
is  a  diagonal,  prove  that  OD  passes  through  the  centroid  of  ABC, 

Calculate  the  area  of  the  triangle  ABC  in  terms  of  OAy  OB,  OC 

Alternative  Questions, 

15.        Aa.  Enunciate  and  prove  Menelaus'  theorem. 

(L,  L%  (M,  M'),  (N,  JV)  are  pairs  of  points  on  BC,  CA,  AB  such 
that  LB^CL\  MG  =  AM\  NA=BN';  if  L,  M,  N  lie  in  a 
straight  line,  prove  that  L\  M\  N'  also  lie  in  a  straight  line. 

Or 

25.  ib.  Prove  that  if  a  straight  line  be  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
rectangle  contained  by  the  two  parts  is  a  maximum  when  the 
parts  are  equal. 

ABC  is  a  triangle  and  P  is  a  point  in  BC ;  from  P  parallels  PQ, 
PR  are  drawn  to  BA,  CA,  meeting  AC,  AB,  in  Q,  R ;  find  the 
position  of  P  which  corresponds  to  the  maximum  area  of  the 
parallelogram  PQAR. 

25^  5a.  If  A,  B  be  harmonic  conjugates  with  respect  to  (7,  D,  prove  that 
C,  2>  are  harmonic  conjugates  with  respect  to  A,  B, 

Prove  that  each  diagonal  of  a  complete  quadrilateral  is  divided 
harmonically  by  the  other  diagonals. 

Or 

_  6b.  Prove  that  the  inverse  of  a  circle  is  either  a  straight  line  or  a 
circle,  according  to  the  position  of  the  centre  of  inversion. 

Two  unequal  circles  being  given,  find  the  locus  of  the  centre  of 
inversion  in  order  that  each  circle  may  be  inverted  into  a  circle 
equal  in  area  to  the  other  circle. 

_        Ga.  Define  pole  and  polar. 

^  is  a  fixed  point  and  0  is  a  fixed  circle .  find  two  points  B  and  C, 
such  that  the  triangle  ABC  may  be  self -con  jugate ;  that  is,  that 
each  vertex  may  be  the  pole  of  the  opposite  side. 

If  PQB  be  a  self-conjugate  triangle,  find  the  centre  and  radius  of 
the  circle  with  respect  to  which  it  is  self -con jugate. 

Or 

ig  66.  ABC  is  a  triangle,  P  is  any  point  in  AB,  and  a  point  Q  is  taken 
in  AC  such  that  CQ  =  BP ;  prove  that  the  radical  axis  of  the 
circles  circumscribing  the  triangles  ABC,  APQ  in  a  fixed  line 
through  A, 
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Valuf. 

TRIGONOMETRY   AND   LOGARITHMS. 
Honours  Gradk. 

Thursday,  22ii(l  Juii&— 2  f.m.  to  3.30  p.u. 

All  ordinary  symbok  and  contractions  aro  allowed. 

All  the  $ieps  of  the  proqfs  mud  be  given. 

Before  attempting  to  answer  any  question,  candidates  should  rrad 
the  whole  of  it  very  carefully,  since  time  is  often  lost  through  mis- 
apprehension as  to  what  is  really  required. 

jQ  Additional  marks  will  be  given  for  neatness,  good  style,  and 

accurately  drawn  figures. 

Candidates  may  answer  six  questions  only,  namely,  Nos.  1,  2,  3, 
and  one  of  the  alternatives  in  each  of  Nos.  4,  5,  6. 


10. 


15. 


1.  Explain  some  method  by  which  the  height  and  distance  of  an 
incessible  mountain  top  can  be  found,  assuming  that  two  places 
of  observation  of  known  positions  and  in  we  same  vertical 
plane  as  the  summit  can  be  obtained. 

If  -^,  J5,  C,  2>  be  four  points  in  a  plane,  and  AB  ==  8745  fect^ 
/  DAB  =  36*  10',  L  DBA  =  61"  25',  z  CAD  =  58*  40', 
Zl  ACD  =  84*  17',  find  CD  by  the  help  of  the  loganthmic 
tables. 

2Q         2.  Draw  the  graphs 

(1)  y  =  sin  2x,  (2)  y  «  sin  a;  cos  2a;,  from  «  «  0  to  x  --  t  ; 
uflins  the  values  of  sines  and  cosines  given  in  the  tables  if  yon 
find  it  convenient  to  do  so. 

From  your  drawing  find  an  approximate  solution  to  the  equation 
sin  x  «  tan  2/. 

Verify  your  solution  by  solving  the  equation  in  the  ordinary  way  so  as 
find  cos  X,  and  then  referring  to  the  table  of  cosines. 


3.  Find  the  limits  between  which  x  must  lie  in  order  that  the  equation 

may  give  real  values  of  0. 

Whon  th;a  condition  is  satisfied,  find  the  limits  between  which  those 
real  values  of  0  must  lie. 
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AUenuiHve  Questions, 

4a.  (1)  If  sin  A  =  sin'  B,  prove  that 

4  (cos  2A  -  cos  2B)  =  1  -  cos  4R 

(2)  Prove  that 

sec  a  +  sec  /5  +  tan  a  -  tan  fl        .      ,  /     .  «   v     ^  ,  /      ,  ^^v 
BecfsecP-tan-TTterl  =*">*(»  +  2a)oot  i  (r  +  2^). 

Or 
ib.  Prove  that 
8in-»  (Bind  ^  2)  +  sin-'V  cos  2^  =2.  *'l  tli«  angles  being  acute. 

(2)  If 

0!  =  COB  9  +  COS  ^,     y  =  sin  ^  +  sin  ^, 
Prove  that 

Icos \ (e  +0)  =  Uin  H^  +  «)  =^^cos  j(e  -  4>y 

5a.  State  Dc  Moivre's  theorem,  and  use  it  to  prove  that 
co8  7i9=C08»5|  1  -     ^     ,^'tan'g  +  — — f^2~F4 -tan^e-..} 

What  is  the  corresponiiing  expression  for  sin  nQ  f 
Use  these  expressions  to  find  tan  60  in  terms  of  tan  0 

Or 

66.  Obtain  the  expansion  of  cos  0  in  powers  of  ft  and  write  down 
the  corresponding  expansion  of  sin  0. 

Use  these  expansions  to  prove  that 

tan  e  =  e  +  J  d», 

where  ^  is  so  small  that  powers  higher  than  the  fourth  may  be 
neglected,  and  hence  find  tan  10**  correct  to  4  places. 

6a.  Find  the  area  of  a  quadrilateral  in  terms  of  its  sides  and  of  the 
sum  of  two  opposite  angles. 

From  your  result  show  that  if  the  sides  of  a  quadrilateral  are  given, 
its  area  is  greatest  when  it  can  be  inscribed  in  a  circle. 

Or, 

6b.  A,  Bf  C  are  3  points  in  a  straight  line,  such  that  BO^^ZAB^ 
and  jP  is  a  point  outside  the  line,  such  that  /lPGB= 
2jlFBGi 

prove  that  PA  'm  PC  +  ^AC. 

9193  4D 
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ELEMENTS   OF   DYNAMICS. 

Additional  Mathbmatigal  Subject. 

Tuesday,  27th  June.— 2  P.M.  to  3.30  p.m. 

9.  AU  th$  step$  of  iKe  proofs  fmui  be  given^  and  the  work  of  the  calculations 
should  be  shown  in  full.  Additional  marks  will  be  given  for 
neatness,  good  style,  and  accurately  drawn  figures. 

Before  attempting  to  answer  any  question,  ccndidates  should  read  the 
whole  of  it  very  carefully,  since  time  is  often  lost  through  mis- 
apprehension as  to  what  is  really  required. 

13.        !•  Define  Velocity  and  Belative  Velocity. 

A  steamer  sails  in  an  hour  from  ^  to  jB,  a  distance  of  12 
miles.  It  is  foumd  that,  in  order  to  so,  the  engine  must  work 
at  a  rate  which  would  give  a  velocity  of  13  miles  an  hour  in 
still  water,  and  that  this  is  due  to  a  current  at  right  angles  to 
AB,  Find  the  velocity  of  the  current  and  the  tangent  of  the 
angle  which  the  ship's  velocity  relative  to  the  water  makes  with 
the  line  AB. 

tS,  2.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  uniform  acceleration  in  the  case  of  a  body 
moving  in  a  straight  line. 

A  railway  train  starts  from  rest  with  an  acceleration  of  3 
miles  an  hour  per  minute  and  keeps  up  this  acceleration  for  10 
minutes.  What  speed  in  miles  per  hour  has  it  at  the  end  of 
the  10  minutes,  and  how  many  miles  does  it  travel  during  the 
10  minutes  ? 

13.  3.  A  particle  is  projected  upwards  with  a  velocity  of  144  feet  per 
second.  Show  that  its  position  at  the  end  of  the  4  th  second  is 
the  same  as  its  position  at  the  end  of  the  5th  second.    (^s32.) 

Show  also  that  its  velocities  at  those  instants  arc  equal  in 
magnitude,  but  opposite  in  direction. 

13^  4.  Enunciate  the  Parallelogram  of  Forces,  and  describe  any  experiment 
for  verifying  it. 

A  chain  supports  a  ring  to  which  are  attached  2  chains 
(whose  weight  may  be  disregarded),  each  17  feet  in  length  and 
terminating  in  a  hook.  If  a  beam,  30  feet  in  length  and  16 
cwt.  in  weight,  have  the  two  hooks  fastened  to  its  ends  so  that 
it  is  suspended  in  a  horizontal  position,  find  the  tension  of  each 
chain. 

X3^        5.  Find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  triangular  lamina. 

0  is  the  centre  of  a  square  A  BCD,  each  side  of  which  is  one 
foot  long.  If  the  triangle  OAB  be  removed,  find  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  remainder. 
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13.        6.  What  id  mfliant  by  the  pretsnre  at  a  point  in  a  fluid  1    Prove  that 
it  is  equal  in  fdl  directions. 

Find  correct  to  one  decimal  place  the  pressure  in  pounds  per 
quare  foot  at  a  depth  of  45  feet  in  water,  assuming  that  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  surface  of  the  water  is 
14  lbs.  on  the  square  inch,  and  that  a  cubic  foot  of  water  weighs 
62^  lbs. 

13.        7.  Why  do  some  bodies  float  in  water  while  others  sink  t 

Two  bodies  A  and  B  weigh  4  and  5  lbs.  respectively.  When 
A  is  suspended  in  water  by  a  string  the  tension  of  the  string  is 
3  lbs.  When  A  and  B  ai*e  tied  together  and  suspended  iii 
water,  the  tension  is  2  lbs.  Find  the  specific  gravities  of 
A  and  B, 


HIGHER  DYNAMICS. 

Additional  Mathbuatioal  Subject. 

(Honoun.) 

Tuesday,  27th,  June— 2  p.m.  3.30  p.m. 

All  {he  steps  of  the  proofs  must  be  given^  and  the  work  of  the  calculations 
should  be  shewn  in  full. 

Before  attempting  to  answer  any  question,  candidates  should  read  the 
whole  of  it  very  carefully,  since  time  is  often  lost  through 
misapprehension  as  to  what  is  really  required. 

10.      Additional  marks  will  be  given  for  neatness,  good  style,  and  accurately 
drawn  figures* 

Candidates  may  answer  six  questions  only,  namely,  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and 
one  of  the  alternatives  in  each  of  Nos.  4,  5,  6. 

20.        1*  Define  the  velocity  and  the  acceleration  of  a  moving  point. 

The  velocity  of  a  point  changes  from  20  miles  per  hour  north- 
wards to  40  miles  per  hours  eastwards -in  5  minutes  under 
acceleration  constant  in  magnitude  and  direction.  Express  the 
ma^tude  of  the  acceleration  in  foot-second  units  correct  to  two 
decimal  places,  and  indicate  its  direction  by  a  diagram. 

25^       2.  Find  the  condition  that  three  forces  acting  on  a  rigid  body  may  be 
in  equilibrium. 

A  uniform  heavy  rod  is  suspended  by  two  thin  strings 
attached  to  the  ends.  If  the  directions  of  the  strings  form  a 
right  angle  with  each  other,  prove  that  each  stiing  bisects  the 
angle  which  the  rod  makes  with  a  vertical  line  through  its 
extremity. 

919a  4  D  2 
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Valuk    ^^^  BuioirATioir  parr& 

SO.  3.  Define  work  and  explain  the  meaning  of  fooi-pound  and  horse  power 
A  heavy  express  train  has  a  mass  of  400  tons.  If  the 
resistance  to  be  overcome  on  the  level  be  10  pounds  per  ton, 
and  the  maximum  speed  with  which  the  engine  can  draw  the 
train  on  the  level  be  75  miles  an  hour,  what  is  the  horse-power 
of  the  engine. 

Find  also  the  greatest  rate  at  which  the  engine  can  draw  the 
train  up  an  incline  of  one  in  a  hundred. 

AUeniudive  Queitions. 

15.  4a.  A  system  of  n  heavy  moveable  pulleys,  in  which  each  pnlley  is 

supported  by  a  string,  one  end  of  which  is  fastened  to  a  fixed 
beam  and  the  other  to  the  next  pulley,  supports  a  weight  fV, 
the  last  string  passing  round  a  fixed  pulley  and  the  applied  force 
P  acting  downwards.  If  to  be  the  weight  of  each  movable 
pulley,  find  the  relation  between  P  W^  and  tr. 

Show  that  the  resultant  force  acting  on  the  beam  is 
(2"  +  l)P-(2»  -  n  -l)w. 
Or 

16.  46.  Find  the  centre  of  mass  of  a  plane  triangle. 

A  BCD  is  a  quadrilateral  whose  diagonals  meet  in  0  ;  P  is 
the  mid  point  of  BD^  and  Q  is  the  mid  point  of  AC ;  if  the 
parallelogram  POQR  be  completed,  prove  that  the  centre  of  mass 
of  triangle  PQE  is  also  the  centre  of  mass  of  ABCD, 

15.       5a.  Define  the  centre  of  pressure  of  a  plane  area  exposed  to  fluid 
pressure. 

Prove  that  the  centre  of  pressure  of  an  area  inclined  to  the 
verticle  and  immersed  in  a  homogeneous  liquid  is  vertically 
below  the  centre  of  mass  of  the  volume  enclos^  by  the  area,  the 
surface  of  the  liquid,  and  vertical  lines  drawn  through  the 
perimeter  of  the  area. 

Find  the  centre  of  pressure  of  a  triangle  one  of  whose  sides 
is  in  the  surface  of  a  homogeneous  liquid,  and  whose  third 
vertex  is  sunk  beneath  that  surface, 
ft- 
15.  55.  Describe    the    construction    and    use   of    the   mercurial 

barometer. 
When  the  true  barometic  height  is  29*6  inches,  that  fi;iven  by  a 
barometer  which  contains  some  air  is  29*3  inches.  Ifthe  space 
above  the  mercury  be  1  4  cubic  inches,  find  correct  to  3  decimal 
places  how  many  cubic  inches  the  air  in  it  would  occupy  at  the 
atmospheric  pressure. 

15.       6a.  Find  the  time  of  descent  of  a  heavy  particle  on  a  smooth  inclined 
plane. 

From  a  fixed  point  A^  paaticles  are  allowed  to  slide  down 
smooth  rods  AB^  AC,  AD,  to  a  horizontal  plane,  prove  that  the 
times  of  descent  are  proportional  to  the  lengths  oi  the  ixmIs. 


16.        Or 


66.  Prove  that  the  path  of  a  projectile  in  vacuo  is  a  parabola. 

If  a  projectile  leave  a  given  point  with  a  given  velocity,  find 
the  locus  of  the  focus  of  the  parabola  which  its  describes 
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GEOMETRICAL  C0NIC8. 

Additional  Mathematical  Subject. 

{Higher  Grade  and  Honcurs,) 
Tuesday,  27th  June.— 4  p.m.  to  5.30  p.m. 

All  ordinary  symbols  and  contractions  are  allowed. 

All  the  skps  of  the  proofs  miid  be  given.  Preference  will  be  given  to 
proofs  which  depend  on  first  principles,  and  in  all  cases  it 
should  be  clearly  shown  on  what  assumptions  the  demonstni* 
tions  are  based. 

Before  attempting  to  answer  any  question,  candidates  should  read 
the  wnole  of  it  very  carefully,  since  time  is  often  lost 
through  misapprehension  as  to  what  is  really  required. 

10^  Additional  marks  will    be  given  for  neatness,  good    style,    and 

accurately  drawn  figures. 

l^^  1«    Prove  that  the  tangent  to  a  parabola  at  P  bisects  the  angle 

between  SP  and  the  diameter  through  P,  S  being  the  focus. 

0  is  the  centre  of  the  inscribed  circle  of  an  equilateral  triangle  ^^C7 ; 
prove  that  a  parabola  passing  through  B  and  (7,  with  0  as  its 
focus,  has  ABy  AC  as  tangents. 

I K  2.    If  rP,  TQ  be  tangents  to  a  parabola  prove  that  the  angles  TSP, 

^•^-  TSQ  are  equal. 

If  M  be  the  foot  of  the  perpendicular  from  P  to  the  directrix,  and 
K,  L  be  any  two  points  on  TP,  prove  that  the  angles  £SL, 
KML  are  equal. 

^  3.    PQ  is  a  chord  of  a  parabola,  and  PM^  QN  are  perpendicuhirs 

drawn  to  the  directrix  MN',  prove  that  a  straight  line  drawn 
through  the  focus  at  right  angles  to  PQ  bisects  MN. 

Hence,  or  otherwise,  show  that  the  mid  points  of  all  parallel  chords 
of  a  parabola  lie  on  a  straight  line  parallel  to  the  axis. 

15,  4.    Define  an  ellipse  by  its  focus  and  directrix  properly,  and  deduce 

that  an  ellipse  has  two  foci  and  two  directrices. 

Prove  that  in  the  ellipse  CA^  ==  CS.  OX, 

f  K  6.    Prove  that  in  any  conic  if  the  normal  at  P  meet  the  axis  at  &, 

the  ratio  SO  to  SP  is  constant  for  all  positions  of  P. 

If  a  straight  line  through  P  parallel  to  the  axis  meet  the  directrices 
in  M  and  N^  prove  that  the  angles  PSM^  PHN  are  supple- 
mentary, where  5,  H  are  the  foci. 

15^  6.     If  Ay  B^G  he  three  given  points,  prove  that  two  conies  can  be 

drawn  through  G  which  have  A  and  B  as  foci,  and  that  these 
conies  intersect  at  right  angles. 

It  A,  B  be  two  given  points  and  DE  a  given  straight  line,  prove 
that  only  one  conic  can  be  drawn  having  A,  B  aa  foci  and  DE 
as  a  tangent^  and  show  how  to  determine  whether  the  conic 
is  an  ellipse  or  a  hyperbola. 
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ANALYTICAL  OB0BfETB7. 

Additional  Mathematioal  Subjeot. 

{Higher  Grade  and  Honours.) 

Tuesday,  27tli  June.— 12  Noon  to  1.30  P.iL  .  . 

10.      M  the  stepe  qf  the  proofs  must  he  given.    Additional  marks  will  be 
given  for  neatness,  good  style,  and  aoourately  drawn  figures. 

The  co-ordinate  axes  may  be  assumed  to  be  rectangular. 

Before  attempting  to  answer  any  question,  candidates  should  read  the 
whole  of  it  very  carefully,  since  time  is  often  lost  through  mis- 
apprehension as  to  what  is  really  required. 

15,  1.  Find  an  ezporession  for  the  distance  between  the  points  (a^,  yi), 

(x^  y,).  Employ  your  result  to  find  the  co-ordinates  of  the 
centre  of  a  circle,  which  passes  through  the  points  (9,  3),  (8,  6^ 
and  has  a  radius  of  5  units. 

16  2.  Prove  geometrically  that  y  =  fTia;  +  o  represents  a  straight  line. 

Investigate  the  meaning  of  the  constants  in  the  equations 

a;  cos  a  +  y  sin  a  =•  p. 

15.  3.  Find  the  equation  of  the  straight  line  OP  which  passes  through 

the  origin  and  tJso  through  P  the   point  of  intersection  of 
the  lines  3r  -  y  =  2,  4y  -  2a5  «  3. 
Write  down  the  equation  of  the  straight  line  through  the  origin  at 
right  angles  to  OP  and  find  the  co-ordinates  of  the  points  in 
which  it  intersects  the  given  lines. 

15  4,  Prove  that  ic*4-y*  +  aaj  +  &y  +  c  =  0  represents  a  circle. 

Find  the  equations  of  the  common  chords  (or  radical  axes)  of  the 
three  circles 

jc*  4-  y*  +  4«  +  6y  +  4  =  0, 
««  +  y"  -  4«  -  4y  -  1  «  0, 
aj2  +  y«  +  6a;  -  4y  -  3  =  0, 
and  prove  that  they  are  concurrent. 

25,  5.  Investigate  the  condition  that  the  circles 

a*  +  .V*  +  2a«  +  2iy  =  c",  JB»  +  ^  +  2/w  +  2^  =  r* 
cut  each  other  at  right  angles. 

IK  6.  Obtain  the  condition  that  the  straight  line  y  sswm  may  meet  the 

circle  as"  +  y*  +  2aa;  +  26y  +  c?  =  0  in  two  coincident  points. 

Form  the  equations  to  the  circles  which  touch  both  axes  and  pass 
through  the  point  (4,  2). 
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BOOK-KEEPING. 

Friday,  23rd  June.— 2  p.m.  to  4.30  p.m. 

25,  Marks  are  given  for  writing,  ruling  and  style. 

9Q  1.  On  Ist  March,  1905,  Wylie  Brothers'  Balance  Sheet  showed  the 

following  balances : — 

£    8.  d.  £    8.   d. 

Caah 5  12  3 

Bank 74    7  9 

Tea 890    0  0 

Coffee 530    0  0 

John  Wjlie—Capital  Account    -  1,000    0    0 

Robert  WyUe-       Do.       -       -  600    0    0 

£1,600    0    0        1,500    0    0 

The  following  were  their  transactions : — 

1905.  ^      8-  tl 
March   2.    Sold  to  Robinson  &  Sons  :— 

Tea  invoiced  at 428    8  0 

Coffee    do.              136    7  0 

„       5     Cash  drawn  from  Bank 20    0  0 

15.    Purchased  from  Lindsay  and  Law  :— 

Tea  invoiced  at 692    0  0 

Coffee    do.              273  10  0 

23.    Received  from  Robertson  &  Sons  and  lodged  in  Bank  533  13  3 

II       „      IMscount  allowed  to  them 28    1  9 

April  15.    Purchased  Coffee  for  cash 17    6  6 

„      20.    Sold  to  R.  Simpson :—  ^a    k  a 

Tea  invoiced  at 64    5  0 

Coffee    do.                       ••;,.'  !^^*  5 

27.    Received  R  Simpson's  acceptance  at  3  m/d.  for  80    0  0 

"      28.    Discounted  same  and  lodged  proceeds  in  Bank  -  78  15  0 

May     7.    Sold  Tea  for  cash J2  *?  S 

„      15.    Paid  Lindsay  &  Law  (by  cheque)        •                *  ®^I    t  S 

„       „      Discount  allowed  by  them 48    5  6 

„      24.     Purchased  from  Lindsay  &  Law :—  ^^    ^  ^ 

Tea  invoiced  at ??5    2  X 

Coffee    do.              110    0  0 

„      „     Accepted  Lindsay  &  Law's  bill  at  2  m/d.  for      "  200    0  0 

„     30.    Paid  salaries  and  wages  (by  cheque)    -        ■        -  °2  10  0 

,     3L    Paid  Trade  Charges  (by  cheque).                -        -  25    0  0 

„               „        (in  cash  .        -        -        -  13  9 

\l      II    Paid  rent  of  premises  for  quarter  to  date  (by  cheque)  25    0  0 

Stocks  on  hand  at  Slst  May,  1905 :—  £   g    d. 

Teavaluedat ^CiS    o 

Coffee  valued  at 796  10    0 

Becord  the  opening  entries  and  the  transactions  in : — 

Cash  Book : 

Invoice  (or  Gfoods  bought)  Book ; 

Day  (or  Goods  Sold)  Book ; 

Journal. 

Post  from  these  to  a  Ledger. 
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Frame  Profit  and  Loss  Aooount  for  the  quarter  ending  31st  May, 
1905,  and  a  Balance  Sheet  as  at  Slst  May,  1905.  The  jmfit  or  loss 
is  divisible,  two-thirds  to  John  Wylie  and  one-third  to  Robert  Wylie. 

Only  entries  not  suitable  for  the  other  books  an  to  be  entered  in 
the  JoamaL 

The  Ledger  Aooounts  must  all  be  closed  and  ruled  oA 

35  2.  Frame  the  entries,  with  short  explanatory  narratives^  required  to 

record  the  following  in  Jones  &  Go. 'a  Journal. 

£   s.   d. 
Fobruaty  2.    Received  from  Gray  &  Sons  aooount  tales,  for 
goods  previously  oonsiimed  to  them,  giving 
the  following  particnlars  : — 

Goods  realised  •       ' 300    0    0 

LeoB :  fiSxpenses  -         £  9  10    0 

Commission    -        •  18    0    0       27  10    0 


£332  10    0 


„  10.  To  correct  the  following  error  discovered  by 
the  book-keeper  to^ay,  that  on  25tn 
Jannary  last  he  had  debited  the  sum  of  £30 
to  Traae  Charges  Account,  whereas  that 
sum  had  been  drawn  by  John  Jones,  one  of 
the  partners,  for  private  expenditare. 

Jnne  1.  Received  James  Brown's  acceptance  at  1  m/d. 
for  £100  to  settle  debt  of  that  amount  due 
by  him. 

July         4.    James  Brown  failed  to  meet  his  acceptanoe. 

y,  5.     Received  from  him  new  anoeptance  at  3  m/d. 

for  £101   10s.  in  exehance  for  his  former 
acceptanoe  and  for  3  montns'  interest. 

Oetober  7.  James  Brown  became  bankrupt,  and  his 
estate  was  estimated  to  yieloi  lOs.  per£. 
Wrote  off  one-half  of  his  debt 
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COMMERCIAL  ARrrHMEflO.— First  Papkr. 
Tuesday,  27th  June.— 9.30  A.M.  to  10  A.K. 

This  paper  will  be  taken  up  at  the  end  of  half-arirhour,  when  the 
other  paper  will  be  given  out. 

The  sums  are  not  to  be  copied  out,  and  all  the  calculations  required 
are  to  be  performed  mentallj. 

More  importance  will  be  attached  to  accuracy  than  to  quickness. 
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1. 

Add  the  following  columns 

:— 
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S.  %  Write  down  the  Yalttee  of— 

8}  per  oent  of  iB2,500     • 
SA  P«  cent  of  €7,000  - 
4  per  cent,  of  £76  Gi. 
144  times  6}d 
365  times  2$.  4d. 
-0048  X  -0125 
4-78866  -  -08366    - 
516S9  X  55    • 


8.  EzpreM  u  a  decimal  of  £1  omeeted  to  the  nearest  figure  in  the 
third  deciiikal  plao»— 


£4  17«.  8^^.- 
£1  9s.  liyL  • 
£3  14s.    Id. 


4.  Express  in  £  s.  (2.  to  the  nearest  farthing— 

£2-716 

£4-325    -       •  •        •        • 
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.UK. 

COMMERCIAL  ARITHMETia 

Second  Paper. 

Tuesday,  27th  June.— 10  A.M.  to  11.30  A.1L 

All  the  working  must  be  shown  in  its  proper  position  in  the  answer, 
and  the  different  steps  of  the  calculation  should  be  shortly 
indicated  in  words. 

Before  attempting  to  answer  any  question,  candidates  should  read  the 
whole  of  it  very  carefully,  since  time  is  often  lost  through  mis- 
apprehension as  to  what  is  really  required. 

7.        Marks  are  given  for  neatness,  arrangement,  and  stylo. 

Algebraical  symbols  may  be  used  if  properly  explained. 

A  table  of  four-place  logarithms  is  provided. 

&  1.  A  grocer  mixes  teas  worth  l5.  id.  U.  M.  Is.  Sd.  per  lb.  in  the  propor- 
tion of  5,  4,  and  3  ;  find  at  what  price  per  lb.  he  must  sell  the 
mixture  so  that  he  may  make  at  least  25  per  cent,  taking 
the  lowest  exact  number  of  pence  which  will  allow  this  profit. 

6.  2.  If  a  cubic  decimetre  of  water  weigh  a  kilogramme,  find  the 
weight  of  water  in  grammes  contained  in  a  tank  one  metre  long, 
46'5  centimetres  broad,  and  23*5  centimetres  deep. 

8-  3.  An  English  merchant  buying  French  ribbon  calculates  that^  for 
every  20  centimes  per  metre  in  the  French  price,  the  English 
price  should  be  21  pence  per  dozen  yards.  Adopting  this  rule, 
find  the  price  per  yard  in  English  money  to  the  nearest  farthing 
corresponding  to  (1)  60  centimes  per  metre,  (2)  2  franos  60 
centimes  per  metre,  (3)  1  franc  15  centimes  per  metre. 

8*  4.  Find  the  cost  of  the  paper  required  for  papering  a  room  whose 
length,  breadth,  and  height  are  respectively  19  feet,  16  feet  and 
11  feet,  with  paper  21  inches  wide  at  2^.  id.  per  piece  of  12 
yaids,  allowing  80  square  feet  for  doors,  windows,  wastage,  &c 

1^  5.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  the  present  worth  of  a  sum  of  money 
due  at  some  future  date. 

Find  to  the  nearest  pound  the  present  worth  of  £1000  due 
3  years  hence,  if  money  be  valued  at  4^  per  cent,  compound 
interest  payable  anniuJly. 

13.  6.  A  Danish  10-kroner  piece  weighs  4*48  grammes,  of  which  ^^  is 
pure  gold.  If  1869  sovereigns  be  coined  from  480  ounces  of 
which  ^^  is  pure  gold,  and  if  three  ounces  be  equal  to  93*31 
erammes,  find  to  2  decimal  places  the  value  of  a  sovereign  in 
kroner,  the  metal  with  which  the  gold  is  combined  being  of  no 
value  in  both  cases. 

14  7.  It  the  rate  of  exchange  between  London  and  Paris  be  25*20  francs 
for  £1,  that  between  London  and  Berlin  20*50  marks  for 
£1,  and  that  between  Berlin  and  Paris  81  marks  for  100  francs, 
find  how  much  a  merchant  would  have  to  pay  in  order  to  remit 
10,000  francs  to  Paris  (1)  directly,  (2)  via  Berlin 
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Report  fw  the  yea/r  1905  by  Jambs  J.  Dobbie,  Esq.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S. 
on  The  Botal  Scottish  Museum. 


31st  December,  1905. 
Mt  Lords, 

I  have  the  honour  to  submit  my  Report  on  The  Royal  Scottish 
Museum  for  the  year  1905. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  table  of  attendance  given  in  the 
appendix  that  the  number  of  visitors  to  the  Museum  continues 
to  DO  highly  satisfactory,  and  was  for  the  year  which  has  just 
closed,  as  for  1904,  considerably  in  excess  of  the  average  of  the 
previous  five  years.  The  large  attendance  on  Sunday  afternoons, 
when  the  Museum  is  open  for  three  hours,  shows  how  greatly 
even  this  limited  privil^e  is  appreciated  by  the  public.  It  is 
also  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  Sunday  visitors 
evince  an  unmistakable  interest  in  the  contents  of  the  Museum. 

A  very  gratifying  feature  in  the  history  of  the  Museum  during 
the  past  year  lias  been  the  unusual  number  of  important  gifts 
and  bequests  which  it  has  received.  These  are  referred  to  more 
particularly  in  connection  with  the  reports  of  the  keepers  of  the 
departments. 

The  special  fiEicilities  affonled  to  groups  of  students  visiting 
the  Museum  under  the  direction  of  teachers  or  instructors  con- 
tinue to  be  fiilly  taken  advantage  of.  It  is  impossible,  however, 
to  look  for  any  considerable  extension  of  the  usefulness  of  the 
Museum  in  this  direction  under  existing  circumstances.  To 
provide  students  with  the  further  facilities  which  they  require, 
an  increase  of  space  is  needed  to  permit  of  a  more  scientific 
arrangement  ana  classification  of  the  collections.  It  is  also 
essential  that  provision  be  made  for  the  accommodation  of  those 
who  wish  to  make  a  closer  study  of  the  specimens  than  is 
possible  in  the  public  galleries.  At  present  tnere  is  no  lecture 
or  student's  room  in  tne  Museum  such  as  forms  part  of  the 
arrangementiS  of  the  British  Museum,  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  and  indeed  of  nearly  every  public  museum  of  import- 
ance. Such  accommodation  is  the  more  necessary  in  the 
Edinburgh  Museum,  as  the  open  structure  of  the  building  renders 
serious  study  in  the  exhibition  halls  and  galleries  impossible 
when  many  visitors  are  present. 

Additional  space  is  also  greatly  required  for  temporary 
exhibitions.  Even  with  the  present  restricted  accommodation  a 
number  of  exhibitions  of  this  kind  have  been  held  in  the 
Museum  in  recent  years,  and  have  proved  valuable  to  the  public 
One  of  these,  hela  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  consiste. 
of  a  series  of  drawings  by  pupils  of  American  schools,  and 
aroused  a  large  amount  of  interest  amongst  those  connected 
with  art  education.  But  to  make  place  for  it,  it  wa3  necessary, 
as  on  former  occasions,  to  withdraw  temporarily  from  exhibition 
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part  of  the  pennanent  collections  of  the  Museum,  a  step  which 
caused  ^ve  inconvenience  to  a  section  of  our  visitors  who  are  in 
the  habit  of  consulting  the  collections  thus  displaced.  No  further 
steps  have  been  taken  to  remove  the  builaings  whose  close 
proximity,  as  I  indicated  in  my  last  Report,  is  a  constant 
menace  to  the  safety  of  the  Museum.  This  is  the  more  to  be 
regretted  as  the  ground  which  these  buildings  occupy  is  urgently 
required  for  the  purposes  referred  to  above. 

Some  important  improvements  of  the  Museum  fabric  were 
undertaken  by  H.M.  Office  of  Works  in  the  course  of.  the  year. 
The  re-flooring  of  the  galleries  with  oak  has  been  carried  a  stage 
further,  a  great  part  of  the  floor  of  the  upper  gallery  being  now 
re-laid.  A  new  system  of  glazing  the  large  spans  of  the  roof  has 
been  introduced,  and  is  rapidly  being  extended  to  the  whole  of 
the  building.  The  roof  is  almost  entirely  of  glass  and  the 
methods  of  glazing  heretofore  adopted  have  &iled  to  make  it 
water-tight,  with  the  result  that  parts  of  the  building  have  been 
exposed  to  risk  of  serious  damage  during  periods  of  severe  or 
protracted  rain.  The  system  now  employed  is  strongly  recom- 
mended as  an  eflective  protection,  and  the  part  of  the  roof  to 
which  it  has  been  applied  so  far  has  remained  watertight.  A 
very  usefiil  improvement  has  also  been  effected  in  the  lower 
engineers'  workshop.  The  massive  stone  piers  have  been  replaced 
by  iron  pillars,  the  additional  light  and  space  thus  obtained 
greatly  facilitating  the  working  of  the  machmes. 

I  have  brought  under  the  notice  of  H.M.  Office  of  Works  the 
urgent  necessity  for  some  more  satisfectory  method  of  venti- 
lating the  whole  building,  and  I  understand  that  this  as  well  as 
the  better  lighting  of  Uie  first  gallery  are  matters  which  are 
now  engaging  their  attention. 

I  submit  herewith  the  Reports  of  the  keepers  of  the  several 
departments. 

In  the  Natural  History  Department  Dr.  Traquair  reports  tha^ 
further  progress  has  been  made  with  the  rearrangement  of  the 
general  collection  of  shells  of  moUusca.  "  An  improved  and  ex- 
tended series  of  Lepuloptera  Ileterocera  is  being  selected  for  ex- 
hibition, and  the  zoological  type  collection  has  been  enlarged  and 
extended  by  the  addition  of  dissections  from  most  of  the  great 
divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

The  donations  made  to  the  Natural  History  Department  in 
he  course  of  the  year  have  been  of  unusual  importance,  and  in- 
clude, besides  many  individual  objects,  a  fine  group  of  Antarctic 
seals,  representing  nearly  all  the  known  species,  presented  by 
Mr.  Bruce,  the  leader  of  the  Scottish  Antarctic  Expeoition  (1903- 
1904);  the  valuable  collection  of  shells  formed  by  the  late 
General  Blair,  V.C.,  C.B.,  sometime  Governor  of  Aden,  and  Mrs. 
Blair,  presented  by  Miss  Blair,  Pavilion,  Melrose ;  a  collection  of 
exotic  Lepidoptera,  for  which  the  Museum  is  indebted  to  Sir 
Thomas  D.  Gibson-Carmichael,  Bart;  and  another  of  British 
HyTnenoptera  the  gift  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Carter. 
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Dr.  Traquair  makes  special  reference  to  an  interesting  collec- 
tion of  zoological  specimens  from  Fair  Isle,  including  several  very 
rare  birds,  formed  by  Mr.  W.  Eagle  Clarke,  assistant  keeper, 
during  a  visit  to  the  island  last  September.  This  collection  will 
provide  several  important  additions  to  the  Hall  of  British 
Zoolwy. 

In  his  report  on  the  Art  and  Ethnographical  Department  Mr. 
Yallance  also  refers  to  the  unusually  large  number  of  gifts  and 
loans  received  during  the  year.  It  is  interesting  and  satisfac- 
tory to  note  that  while  the  names  of  several  donors  appear  for 
the  first  time,  the  interest  of  those  who  in  past  years  have  given 
liberally  to  the  collections  in  this  department  continues  un- 
diminished. Sir  Thomas  D.  Gibson-Carmichael  has  this  year 
provided  us  with  several  specimens  of  ivory  and  metal  work  of 
periods  hitherto  unrepresented  in  the  Museum,  and  his  loan 
collection  of  over  200  pieces  ofwrought  iron,  embracing  examples 
from  the  14th  to  the  19th  centuries,  affords  an  exceptional 
opportunity  to  the  designers  in  this  material  who  make  use  of 
the  Museum  collections. 

Gifts  to  the  permanent  collections,  of  wrought  iron  by  M. 
Heilbronner  of  Paris,  of  old  Venetian  glass  by  Mr.  Davis,  London, 
and  of  a  fine  piece  of  Rhodian  ware  and  two  bronze  bowls  from 
Mosiil  by  Mr.  P.  H.  Pfungst,  London,  all  make  noteworthy 
additions  to  the  Art  Department. 

I  have  also  gratefully  to  acknowledge  the  gift,  and  the  kind 
offices  in  this  matter  of  the  Director  of  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  of  22  Indian  weapons  by  Mr.  George  Dundas  TumbuU, 
Chelsea. 

Of  the  additions  to  the  collections  illustrative  of  the  arts  of 
the  Far  East,  the  most  important  is  the  collection  acquired  from 
Major  Ottley  of  34th  Sikh  Pioneers,  who  was  on  active  service 
with  the  Expedition  to  Lhasa  in  1904.  One  of  the  most  striking 
objects  in  this  collection  is  a  Tibetan  costume  made  of  pieces  of 
bone  elaborately  carved  which  was  used  in  certain  primitive  necro- 
mantic rites,  and  which,  apart  from  its  ethnographical  interest, 
is  a  remarkable  work  of  art.  It  is  said  to  be  the  only  complete 
specimen  of  its  kind  brought  out  of  the  country.  After  the 
acquisition  of  his  collection  by  the  Museum,  Major  Ottley  pre- 
sented a  superb  brass  Chorten  or  relic  holder,  also  from  Tibet. 

The  loan  from  Messrs.  Glen,  Edinburgh,  of  35  European 
musical  instruments  of  various  dates,  provides  a  fairly  full 
collection  of  a  kind  new  to  the  Museum.  Most  of  the  articles 
included  in  the  loan  were  gathered  together  by  the  late  Mr. 
Robeit  Glen,  who  was  a  well-known  authority  on  this  subject. 
Tliese  specimens  have  been  arranged  in  series  with  the  musical 
instruments  of  savage  peoples  with  a  view  to  illustrating  the 
development  of  modem  stringed  instruments  from  their  primitive 
b^innings. 

In  the  month  of  December  I  received  intimation  that  the 
late  Rev.  J.  A,  Dunbar-Dunbar,  of  Sea-Park  and  Kinloss,  had 
bequeathed  his  large  and  valuable  collection  of  posti^ge  stamps 
to  the  Museum.  The  collection,  which  consists  of  more  than 
18,000  specimens,  is  t\qw  b^ing  arranged  fpr  ej^hibition. 
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Dr.  Gait  reports  satisfactory  progress  in  all  seotiona  of  the 
Department  under  his  charge.  The  most  notable  addition  to  the 
Machinery  Hall  is  a  complete  working  model  of  a  compound 
paddle  engine  made  in  the  Museum  Workshop&  This  model 
nas  been  arranged  so  that  it  can  be  set  in  motion  by  the  visitor. 
The  public  interest  in  the  new  method  of  marine  propulsion  had 
been  met  by  the  purchase  of  a  Parsons'  turbine,  which  is  being 
sectioned  and  prepared  for  exhibition.  In  the  meantime  a  small 
turbo-generator,  lent  by  Messrs.  C.  A.  Parsons  &  Co.,  attracts  a 
large  amount  of  attention*  A  model  of  Cugnot's  steam  ear,  one 
of  the  earliest  known  examples  of  a  self-propelled  road  vehi<de/ 
has  recently  been  added  to  this  section.  Considerable  additions 
have  also  been  made  to  the  collection  which  is  being  brought 
together  to  show  on  a  larger  scale  the  details  of  the  complex 
models  in  the  halL 

In  the  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Hall  the  scheme  for 
illustrating  fully  the  most  modem  methods  of  coal  mining 
practised  m  this  country  has  been  advanced  by  the  acquisition 
of  a  model  of  a  vertical  section  of  a  pit  shatt,  and  of  several 
models  showing  the  arrangement  of  pumps  and  other  details  on 
a  larger  scale.  In  this  connection  valuable  assistance  has  been 
rendered  by  Mr.  C.  D.  Geddes,  the  officers  of  H.M.  Geolo^cal 
Survey,  and  teachers  who  make  use  of  the  mining  collections. 
A  reference  to  the  list  will  show  that  a  large  number  of  gifts 
have  also  come  to  this  Department  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

In  the  Scottish  Mineral  HaU  Mr.  Goodchild  has  continued 
the  work  of  revising  the  descriptive  labels  and  figuring  the 
more  remarkable  crystal  forms  exemplified  by  the  specimens 
imder  his  charge.  In  revising  the  crystallography  of  the  Scottish 
ealcites,  he  has  receiyed  much  assistance  from  Dr.  J.  B.  Mears, 
who  has  devoted  special  attention  to  this  branch  of  study. 

A  valuable  collection  of  polished  agates  has  been  bequeathed 
to  the  Museum  by  the  late  Mr.  Miln,  of  Woodhill,  and  will  be 
laid  out  in  this  hall  under  Mr.  Goodchild*s  supervision. 

The  small  collection  of  models  illustrative  of  structural 
geology  has  been  enriched  b]^  the  addition  of  a  magnificent 
model  of  the  Assynt  District,  in  the  preparation  of  which  Dr. 
Home  and  Dr.  Peach  of  H.M.  Geological  Survey  have  t^en  a 
very  keen  interest  I  beg  most  gratefully  to  acknowledge  my 
indebtedness  to  them  in  this  matter.  Tiiis  model,  as  well  as 
one  of  the  Isle  oi  Purbeck  which  has  been  acquired  for 
the  Museum,  is  a  duplicate  of  a  model  prepared  for  the  St. 
Louis  Exhibition  by  the  officers  of  H.M.  Geological  Survey. 

A  series  of  photographs  illustrating  various  features  of 
geological  interest  in  the  North- West  Highlands  of  Scotland 
have  been  placed  in  the  Gallery  occupied  by  the  collections 
of  the  Geological  Survey  side  by  siae  with  the  maps  and 
specimens  relating  to  the  same  areas.  These  photographs  were' 
prepared  and  enlarged  from  negatives  kinoly  lent  for  the 
purpose  by  H.M.  Geological  Survey, 
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The  additions  to'  the  Library,  by  donation  and  purchase, 
numbered  447  volumes,  besides  pamphlets.  Among  the  donors 
were  the  Governments  of  France,  Canada,  Bengal,  Bombay, 
Burma,  and  the  United  Provinces  and  Punjab ;  the  authorities 
of  the  India  Office,  British  Museum,  and  Meteorological 
Council,  as  well  as  a  number  of  Societies  and  Museums  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  Mexico,  Japan,  Australia, 
South  Africa,  Holland,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
publications  of  H.M.  Patent  Office,  the  Specifications  of 
American  Patents,  and  a  number  of  the  new  Ordnance  Survey 
Maps  of  Scotland  on  the  6-inch  scale,  and  of  England  and 
Ireland  on  the  1-inch  scale,  have  been  received.  The  number  of 
ticketsiissued,  giving  free  admission  to  the  Library,  was  309.  As 
in  preceding  years,  the  total  number  of>readers  in  1905  exhibited 
a  considerable  increase. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 

Your  Lordships'  obedient  servant, 

James  J.  Dobbie. 

To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lords  of  the 
CommiMee  of  CotJimcil  on  Education  %n  Scotland, 
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APPENDIX. 

Table  op  Attendance  of  Visitors,  1905. 


Month. 

Sundays, 

Week- 
days. 

27,609 
13,658 
14,600 
20,877 
14,308 
14,800 
24,232 
28,415 
19,853 
16,899 
12,886 
17,236 

Evenings. 

Total. 

January  -          -        -        - 
February           .        -        . 
March      -         -        -        - 
April        -         -        -        - 
May         .... 
June         .         -        .       - 
July         .         -        -        - 
August     -         -        -        - 
September 

October     -        -        -        . 
November         -        -        - 
December 

9,870 
8,269 
7,377 
8,136 
3,801 
3,186 
5,573 
5,212 
5,983 
'  7,345 
5,679 
9,056 

14,753 
11,210 
12,226 
13,902 
11,993 

6,310 
10,904 
11,821 
12,665 

9,611 
10,372 
10,778 

52,232 
33,127 
34,203 
42,915 
30,102 
24,296 
40,709 
46,448 
38,501 
33,865 
28,937 
37,070 

Total. 

79,477 

225,373 

136,545 

441,395 

Average  annual  attendance  for  last  five  years,  430,836. 
Average  daily  attendance  for  1905  {^^"IXf^'^J?^. 


Keport  of  the  Keeper  of  the  Natural  History  Department. 

During  the  year  now  expiring  further  progress  has  been  made  with  the 
re-arrangement  of  the  ccenerai  Collection  of  Shells  of  MoHusca  and  with  the 
revision  of  their  labels,  while  the  determination  and  classification  of  the 
large  and  important  collection  ot  fossil  tishes  has  occupied  an  appropriate 
share  of  attention.  Progress  has  also  been  made  with  the  British  Diptera 
and  Coleoptera,  and  an  improved  and  extended  series  of  Lepidoptera 
Heterocera  is  being  selected,  determined,  and  exhibited.  The  zoological 
Tyjie  Collection  continues,  as  in  previous  years,  to  be  enlarged  and 
extended.  The  set  of  specimens  and  preparations  illustrating  tne  class 
of  Birds  has  been  added  to  and  improved,  while  new  dissections  in  alcohol 
have  been  added  to  the  representation  of  most  of  the  great  Divisions  of  the 
Animal  Kingdom. 

Since  the  last  report  was  written  the  Natural  History  Collections  have 
been  enriched  by  many  important  donations.  The  Trustees  of  the  British 
Museum  have  presented  a  large  stutfed  specimen  of  the  Hippofiotamus 
(IJippomtamiis  amphtbius),  the  Hon.  N.  Cbarles  Kothschilda  tine  mounted 
example  of  Grant^s  Zebra  from  Lake  Baringo  in  Africa,  while  Dr.  Erskine 
Bevendge  has  given  a  pair,  also  mounted,  of  the  interesting  St.  Kilda 
Sheep.  From  Mr.  W^  S.  Bruce,  leader  of  the  Scottish  Antarctic  Expedition, 
an  interesting  and  valuable  set  of  skins  of  Antarctic  Seals  has  been 
received,  numbering  11  specimens  representing  5  species  •  these  are  at 
prv^-sent  in  the  hands  of  the  taxidermist.  The  Museum  is  also  indebted  to 
Lady  Taylor  for  a  skin  of  the  Indian  Boar  (Sti^  cri$tata\  to  Mr.  E.  H, 
B(jstock  for  a  specimen  of  the  African  lied  River  Hog,  to  Mr.  N.  B. 
Kinnear  for  two  Scottish  Wild  Cat«,  and  to  Professor  Cossar  Ewart,  F.R.S., 
for  the  body  of  a  cow  of  the  small  Shetland  race,  which  is  now  being 
prepared  as  a  skeleton.  Miss  Blair  has  presented  a  large  and  imporranc 
collection  of  foreign  Shells,  numbering  about  5,000  specimens,  made  by  the 
late  General  Blair  and  Mrs.  Blair,  while  sjpeciai  mention  must  also  be  made 
of  two  valuable  gifts  of  Insects,  one  of  Exotic  Lepidoptera  for  which  the 
the  Mu'jeum  is  indebted  to  Sir  Thomas  D.  Gibson-Carmiohael,  Bart,  anr 
^HQthef  of  ^ritisl^  IJymenoptera  Aculeata,  comprising  853  sp^ifflens  fto^ 
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206  species,  all  accurately  determined,  which  has  been  dven  by  Mr.  A.  J. 
Carter.  Various  other  Insects  have  been  presented  by  Professor  Hudson, 
Beare,  Dr.  Stewart  MacDougalL,  and  Messrs.  R.  D,  R.  Troup,  J.  Waterston, 
J.  W.  Bowhill,  and  J.  K  Malloch,  while  British  Mammals  have  been 
received  from  Messrs.  N.  B.  Kinnear  and  J.  Waterston,  and  British  Birds 
from  Messrs.  N.  B.  Kinnear,  T.  Henderson,  jun.,  W.  L.  Macgillivray 
D.  Hamilton,  and  W.  Eagle  Clarke.  Interesting  fossils  have  also  been 
given  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Farquhar,  Major  J.  Pace  Cleghome,  and  Messrs.  J. 
Wright^  and  J.  Young.  These  and  other  donations  to  the  Natural  History 
Collections  will  be  found  in  the  list  appended  to  this  report. 

Mr.  W.  Eagle  Clarke,  assistant  keeper,  visited  Fair  Isle  during  the  month 
of  September  and  procured  for  the  Museum  an  extremely  interesting 
collection  of  zoological  specimens.  These  comprise  14  small  mammals  ana 
91  Birds,  among  whicn  are  specimens  of  the  Arctic  Redpoll  ILiiiota 
Homemamtt),  a  bird  new  to  Scotland,  and  of  the  rare  Yellow-browed 
Warbler  {Phylloscoptis  mperciliosiM)  and  Lapland  Bunting  (^Calcarius 
Lapponicu$),  Mr.  Clarke  also  secured  about  1,000  insects,  which  are  at 
present  awaiting  determination. 

I^he  most  important  purchase  made  during  the  past  year  was  that  of  a 
mounted  specimen  of  a  large  Qiraffe  (Camelopardalis  Giraffa,  var. 
JRothgchtldi)  from  the  Laikipia  Plateau,  British  East  Africa.  The  specimen, 
16  feet  2  inches  in  height,  and  enclosed  in  a  glass  case  of  appropriate 
dimensions,  now  forms  a  most  conspicuous  obiect  in  the  Great  Mammalian 
Hall.  Other  interesting  mammalian  purcnases  are  specimens  of  the 
Indian  Tapir  from  the  Malay  Peninsula,  and  of  Pallas's  Cat  from 
Central  Asia.  The  development  of  the  Type  Collection  has  also  been 
forwarded  by  the  purchase  of  many  si>ocimens  preserved  in  spirit,  while 
for  the  exhibited  collection  of  Exotic  Moths  a  selected  number  of 
examples  of  that  group  were  in  like  manner  procured. 

Ramsay  H.  Traquair,  M.D., 
Keeper  of  the  Natural  History  Department. 


Report  of  the  Keeper  of  the  Art  and  Ethnographical 
Department. 

The  routine  work  of  this  department  has  been  steadilv  carried  on  during 
the  year.  A  large  number  of  labels  have  been  prepared,  several  new  cases 
hetve  been  adde(^  and  some  of  the  older  ones  overhauled  and  made  dust- 
tight. 

The  rearrangement  of  the  collections  at  present  accommodated  on  the 
north  gallery  of  the  Great  Hall,  referred  to  in  last  year's  report,  has  now 
been  completed.  The  specimens  have  been  more  closely  groupea  together, 
and  the  space  which  has  been  gained  thus,  and  by  a  careful  economy  of  the 
exhibition  area  in  the  adjoining  corridor  is  available  to  allow  of  a  much 
needed  change  in  the  position  of  the  Egyptian  Collection.  This  collection, 
of  late,  has  been  growing  in  extent  and  value,  and  now  requires  more  fitting 
accommodation  and  a  more  detailed  classification  of  the  specimens  so  as  to 
bring  out  its  usefulness  to  students  of  Egyptology  and  of  cognate  subjects. 
The  alteration  in  progress  will  also  bring  the  collection  nearer  on  the  one 
hand  to  the  section  of  classical  art  with  which  it  is  historically  connected, 
and  on  the  other  hand  to  the  sections  of  the  Ethnographical  Collection 
dealing  with  North  Africa,  with  which  Egypt  is  related  topographically. 
As  heretofore,  the  Committee  of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund  contributed 
specimens  obtained  from  their  excavations  —on  this  occasion  at  Deir  el 
Bahari  and  at  Sinai— and  a  further  and  more  important  apportionment  is 
looked  for  next  year  when  the  work  at  Deir  el  Bahan  is  completed. 
Several  interesting  Greek  vases  have  been  acquired  during  the  year,  which 
add  new  forms  to  toe  collection,  and  supplement  the  fine  specimens  already 
at  the  Museum,  the  main  part  of  wnich  came  as  a  gift  from  Sir  Hugh 
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Hume  Campbell.  In  the  ac^ointng  corridor  a  Uu^  ooltection  of 
Indian  coins  lent  by  Captain  J.  B.  Mackintash  has  been  claaeified,  laid  out, 
and  labelled.  This  collection  is  of  especial  interest  It  shows  the  types  of 
coinn  chiedy  of  the  provinces  of  Northern  India  and  Kashmir  from  about 
B.O.  3:)0— the  time  when  the  Greek  influence  established  by  Alexander  the 
(iretit  was  still  paramount  in  the  Eist — and  also  illustrates  the  coinage  of 
Itulia  right  on  to  the  present  day.  The  earlier  specimens  not  only  bring 
out  the  close  connection  of  the  Greeks  with  India  but  also  mark  the 
gradual  deterioration  of  the  art  as  the  Greek  forms  became  merged  in  an 
interior  native  tvpe.  The  Indian  Collection  has  reeeived  an  addition  ef 
an  example  of  a  Kind  of  which  heretofore  there  was  no  speeiinen— a  large 
Jain  Buildha  head  finely  sculptured  in  stone-^and  the  Trustees  of  the 
Indian  Museuni,  Calcutta,  have  given  a  cast  of  an  ancient  Buddhist  soap- 
Htoiu'  va<M  l)caring  an  interesting  inscriotion.  Associated  with  the  general 
Indian  Collection,  the  Tibetan  section  has  been  increased  by  some  most 
valuable  atiditions,  the  principal  of  these  being  from  the  collection  brought 
houi'.*  by  M^or  Ottley,  34th  Sikh  Pioneers,  who  was  on  active  service  in  the 
ex|KHliti(>n  to  Lhas;i.  The  mast  notable  object  Uius  acquired  is  a  complete 
costume  untni  in  certain  primitive  necromantic  rites  which  became  grafted 
on  to  the  Buddhism  peculiar  to  Tibet  It  is  composed  of  a  mat  number  of 
finely  carved  pieces  of  bone  strung  together  by  a  network  of  bone  beads,  and 
a)Nirt  from  it^  ethnographical  interest  is  a  remarkable  work  of  art  It  is 
Hiid  to  be  the  only  complete  specimen  of  its  kind  which  has  been  brought 
out  of  the  country.  After  the  acquisition  of  this  and  other  objects 
characteristic  of  the  life  and  customs  of  the  people  from  Minor  Ottley,  he 
t)reHt*nted  to  tlie  Museum  a  superb  brass  Chorten  or  relic  holder,  also  from 
Tibet  This  section  has  been  further  increased  by  the  purchase  of  a 
Tibet  in  suit  of  armour— one  of  three  brought  home  oy  a  member  of  the 
OKiHHlition  to  Lhasa,  1904,  wnich  were  acquired  by  this  Museum  jointly 
with  the  British  Museum  and  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum. 

The  arts  of  the  Far  Eiist  have  been  further  illustrated  in  the  collections 
bv  the  acquisition  of  a  number  of  ancient  Chinese  Bronzes  from  the 
Maccallum  siile  ;  Korean  specimens  given  by  Miss  Robertson-Macdonald  ; 
a  nuinl>er  of  s|>eoimens  ot  typical  Korean  head-f^ear ;  and  Ml?s  Blair, 
Pavilion,  Melrose,  has  added  to  the  Cingalese  section  a  ffift  of  fourteen 
masks  which  were  brought  from  Ceylon  by  her  father,  tne  late  General 
James  Blair,  V.C.,  C.R 

A  nuniWr  of  fine  objects  from  Niam-Niam-land  on  the  Nile  and  Congo 
watersheil,  which  were  on  loan  for  a  time,  have  been  acquired  for  the 
IKM  inaniMit  collection.  Perha}»s  the  most  interesting  among  them  are  several 
primitive  musical  instruments  of  the  lyre  form,  and  these  have  been 
arrauK^nl,  along  with  similar  ethnographical  specimens,  in  sequence  with  a 
Kn>u]>  of  thirtv-five  £uro)>ean  instruments  of  various  dates  lent  by  the 
Messrs.  Glen,  L<linburgh.  One  of  the  6bjects  ol  this  arrangement  is  to 
brin^  out  the  steps  in  the  evolution  of  the  string[ed  instrument^  from  its 
Kv^iunin>i:s  in  the  primitive  bow  of  the  hunter  to  its  full  development  in 
the  modern  violin  and  piano. 

The  large  collection  of  over  200  st>ecimens  of  wrought-iron  work  lent  by 
Sir  Tliomas  I).  Uibsoii-Cannichael,  and  showing  examples  from  the  14th  to 
the  19th  century,  is  still  l>eing  further  added  to.  and  is  proving  a  useful  guide 
to  draughtsmen  and  designers  in  this  material.  Sir  Thomas  has  also  given 
to  the  Museum  several  snecimens,  among  them  a  small  carved  ivory— 
ItyzAHtine  work  of  the  5th  century— and  a  fragment  of  a  fine  silver-gilt 
IKMuiant  of  the  3r<l  century,  a.d.  M.  Heilbronner,  Paris,  presented  to  the 
iRTinanent  collection  nine  pieces  of  artistic  wrought-iron  work ;  Mr. 
Charles  Davis,  London,  seven  large  and  fine  specimens  of  old  Venetian 
gUiss  ;  and  Mr.  H.  J.  Pfung^t  a  handsome  jar  made  at  Venice  in  the  15th 
century  in  the  Khixlian  styij,  along  with  two  bowls — Saracenic  metal>work 
of  the  14th  and  15th  centuries — fi-om  MosiiL 

In  the  month  of  December  the  collection  of  poeta^  stamps  formed  by 
the  llev.  J.  A.  Dunbar-Dunbar,  and  bequeathed  by  him  to  ue  Museum, 
was  handed  over  by  his  executors.  The  collection,  which  is  of  considerable 
value,  is  arranged  m  six  Urge  albums,  and  consists  of  over  18^000  q^edmensi 
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mofit  of  them  in  fine  condition.  The  volumes  have  been  placed  on  tempor- 
arv  exhibition,  until  a  suitable  plan  is  devised  for  a  full  display  of  the 
collection. 

The  final  transfer  of  the  Sir  Noel  Paton  Collection  to  the  Museum 
having  been  completed  in  May,  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
allocation  of  the  specimens  to  their  respective  sections.  But  while  the 
textiles,  glass,  wood-carvings,  metal- work,  etc.,  have  in  this  way  been  dis- 
tributed, the  snecimens  of  arms  and  armour  which  form  the  main  part  of 
the  collection  nave  been  kept  together  and  grouped  with  the  Museum 
specimens  at  the  east  end  of  the  Qreat  Hall  and  in  the  corridor.  As  now 
rearranged  and  set  out,  the  Collection,  especially  of  Scottish  arms  and 
accoutrements,  is  very  effective  and  complete. 

Loans  to  the  Art.  and  Ethnographical  Department  during  1905  :— 

Mr,  James  E.  Cree,  Tusculum,  North  Berwick. — Coiled  and  painted 

pottery  from  Arizona. 
Sir  Thomas  D.  Gibson-Carmichael,  Bart.~ -Florentine  marble  panel, 

Italian,  French,  and  German  ironwork,  Arabian  glass  ampullae, 

from  Bakka,  near  Aleopo. 
Mr.  John  Glen,  14  Archibala  rlace,  Edinburgh.— Collection  of  musical 

instruments. 
Messrs.  J.  &  R.  Glen,  North  Bank  Street,  Edinburgh.— Collection  of 

musical  instruments. 
Mrv  J.  Brownlee  Hunter,  7  AbercOrn  Koad,  Edinburgh,— English  arm- 
chain  Chinese  and  Japanese  porcelain. 
•  Trustees  of  the  late  Surgeon  Mai.^Qeneral  S.  A.  Lithgow,  of  Fauhope, 

•Roxburghshire. — Greek  and  Roman  antiquities  found  in  Egypt. 
The  ]^ght  Honourable  The  Lord  Provost  of  the  City  of  Edinburgh,— 

The  Elcho  Challenge  Shield. 
Ciptain  J.  B.  Mackintosh^  R.A.,  Sheemess.— Collection  of  old  Northern 

Indian  and  Kashmir  coins. 
Major  W.  J.  Ottley,  34th  Sikh  Pioneers.— Objects  from  Tibet,  1904. 
The  President,  Ranges  and  Shooting  Committee,  Q.R.V.B.R.S.— The 

Caledonian  Challenge  Shield. 

Loans  withdrawn  from  the  Art  and  Ethnographical  Department  in  1905  :— 

Japanese  objects,  lent  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Duncan. 
Central  African  objects,  lent  by  Mr.  P.  G.  Boyle. 
National  Life-Saving  Trophies,  lent  by  Sergeant  R  Buchan. 
Stone  Implements  found  in  China,  lent  by  Kev.  S.  Couling. 
Tibetan  oojects,  lent  by  Mi^oi^  W.  J.  Ottley. 

D.  J.  Vallanoe, 
Keeper  of  the  Art  and  Ethnographical  Department. 


Report  op  the  Keeper  op  the  Technological  Department. 

The  most  notable  addition  to  the  collections  in  the  Technological  depart- 
tiient  during  the  year  is  a  coinplete  working  model  of  a  compound  ixvddle 
engine,  made  in  the  Museum  workshops.  A  model  of  the  central  portion 
of  the  boat  has  also  been  made  to  show  the  constructional  details  of  the 
hull,  the  method  of  securing  the  main  engines  to  the  boat,  and  the  positions 
of  the  pipes  and  auxiliary  engines.  The  bulkheads,  decks,  and  paddle  box 
are  largely  cut  away  to  provide  a  clear  view  of  the  engines  and  of  the 
paddle  wheel,  which  is  fitted  with  feathering  floats.  The  high  pressure 
cylinder  is  in  section,  to  show  speciaUy  the  relative  movements  of  the 
expansion  valve  and  the  main  valve.  The  model  is  arranged  so  that  the 
engines  can  be  set  in  moti<xi  by  the  visitor.  Through  the  courtesy  of 
Messrs.  C.  A.  Parsons  &  Co.,  Ltd.  Newcastle,  a  small  turbo-generator  was 
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temporarily  i)laced  on  exhibition  in  Augnst  At  the  same  time  a  krger  and 
more  recent  example  of  the  Parsons  turbine  was  acquired^  and  is  at  present 
l)eing  sectioned  and  prepared  in  the  Museum  workshops.  A  small  De 
I^val  turbine  was  also  purchased,  so  that  these  two  essentially  diffi^ut 
types  of  turbine  may  be  exhibited  together  and  comi>ared  by  tne  visitor. 
A  largo  wmxien  model  of  a  Belliss  &  Morcom  triple  expansion  engine  has 
I>een  added  to  the  collection  of  elementary  working  models  of  steam  engine?. 
In  view  of  the  rapidly  increasing  imi)ortance  of  self-propelled  road  vehicles 
and  to  illustrate  the  evolution  of  the  motor  a  model  ot  one  of  the  earliest 
known  examples— Cugnot's  steam  car,  made  in  1769 — has  been  acquired. 
A  sectional  model  of  the  Ashley  deep  well  pump  is  now  added  to  the 
col!ecti'>n  of  puuips.  A  good  beginning  nas  also  been  made  in  the  formation 
of  a  collection  intended  to  show  on  a  larger  scale  the  details  of  the  complex 
models  in  the  hall.  Tlie  examples  already  on  exhibition  include  bolts, 
couplings,  clutches,  bearings,  gearing,  and  en^ne  details.  Three  different 
types  of  injectors,  largely  used  to  force  water  into  boilers,  have  been  added 
to  the  boiler  section,  and  one  of  them  is  fitted  with  pipes  and  valves  to 
»h(»w  the  method  of  connecting  injectors  to  boilers.  A  typical  selection  of 
limit  and  other  engineering  gauge^  such  as  are  used  in  all  modem  engineer- 
ing workshoi)s,  has  been  ac(iuire<i.  The  historical  collection  of  telegraph 
instruments  lias  been  increased  by  the  acquisition  of  a  Wheatstoue  A.6.0. 
instrument  and  a  double  needle  in<atrument. 

One  of  the  most  important  additions  to  the  Mining  and  Metallurajcal 
hall  is  a  model  of  a  vertical  section  of  the  lower  portion  of  a  pit  shaft, 
showing  the  various  strata  through  which  the  shaft  passes,  the  method  of 
timbering  the  shaft,  and  the  pumping  arrangements.  Owing  to  the 
great  depth  represented  by  this  model,  the  scale  is  'so  sn^  that 
the  constructional  details  of  the  pumps  cannot  be  clearly  seen.  These, 
however,  will  be  illustrated  bv  separate  models  to  a  mudi  larger 
scale,  and  this  year,  a  fine  model  in  quarter  section  of  one  of  the  bucket 
pumps,  has  been  constructed  and  placed  on  exhibition.  Three  models 
showing  different  methods  of  supporting  the  roof  and  sides  in  coal  workings 
have  also  been  added.  Amongst  the  additions  to  the  metallurgical 
collections  the  following  are  specially  worthy  of  notice :  Examples  of 
armour-piercing  shells,  a  series  of  ores  and  specimens  illustrating  the 
manufacture  of  wrougbk-iron  in  Sweden,  and  another  similar  series  relating 
to  the  zinc  industry  in  Belgium-  A  large  number  of  standard  sections  of 
steel  beams,  channels,  etc.,  made  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations 
of  the  Engineering  Standards  Committee,  have  been  presented  by  Messrs . 
Redi>ath  Brown  «fc  Co.,  Ltd.,  Edinburgh. 

In  the  School  Gallery  a  number  of  new  pieces  of  apparatus  are  shown, 
including  a  demonstration  apparatus  to  illustrate  the  principles  of  wireless 
telegraphy,  a  quadrant  electrometer,  a  recording:  rain  gauge,  and  a  longi- 
tudinal wave-motion  apparatus.  Further  additions  have  been  made  to  tne 
Botany  Type  Collection  during  the  year. 

In  the  Economic  Botany  Gallery,  a  number  of  specimens  in  spirit 
illustrating  the  important  subject  of  economic  forestry,  are  exhibited.  The 
specimens  consist  of  examples  showing  the  summer  and  printer  condition 
of  trees— their  foliage,  fli>wers,  and  fruit.  Two  old  Italian  ploughs, 
presented  by  f?ir  Thomas  D.  Gibson-Carmichael,  Bart.,  have  been  placea 
in  the  agricultural  section. 

The  principal  additions  to  the  permanent  collections,  during  1905,  have 
been  : 

(a)  By  gift- 

A  sectional  model  in  metal  of  an  Ashl(»y  deep  well  pump,  given  by 
Messrs.  Glenfield  &  Kennedy,  Ltd.,  Kilmarnock. 

A  7'5-inch  armour-piercing  shell,  given  by  Messrs.  Thos.  Firth  &  Sons, 
Ltd.,  Sheffield. 

A  12-inch  Heclon  armour-piercing  shell,  given  by  Messrs.  Hadfield'a 
Steel  Foundrj'  Co.,  Ltd.,  Sheffield. 
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Two  old  Italian  ploughs,  given  by  Sir  Thomas  D.  Gibson-Carmichael, 
Bart,  Malleny  House,  Balemo. 

Specimens  of  ores,  etc.,  and  samples  of  iron  and  steel  illustrating  the 
manufacture  of  Swedish  iron,  given  bv  the  Aktiebolaget  Oesterby  Bruk, 
Dannemora,  Sweden,  per  Dr.  Axel  WaLlberg,  Fagersta  Bruks  Aktiebolag, 
Fagersta,  Sweden. 

Specimens  of  ores,  spelter,  and  zinc  oxides,  given  by  La  Soci^t^  de  la 
Vieule  Montague,  Angleur  par  Chfin^e,  Liege,  Belgium. 

Standard  sections  of  steel  joists,  channels,  tees,  and  angles  given  by 
Messrs.  E;edpath  Brown  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Edinburgh. 

(b)  By  purchase- 
Four  crank  shaft  models. 

Working  sectional  model  in  wood  of  Belliss  and  Morcom  triple  expan- 
sion engine. 

Model  of  Cugnot  steam  car. 

A  Parsons  steam  turbine  coupled  direct  to  a  dynamo. 

A  5  H.P.  De  Laval  steam  turbine. 

Electrically  controlled  recording  rain  gauge. 

Working  model  of  a  set  of  compound  diagonal  paddle  engines  fitted  into 
portion  of  hull  of  boat. 

Model  of  bucket  pump,  in  quarter  section. 

Model  of  lower  portion  of  pit  shaft,  showing  bucket  and  plunger  pumps. 

Alexander  Galt,  D.Sc. 
Keeper  of  the  Technological  Department. 


DONATIONS  DURING  THE  YEAR,  1905. 
Natural  History  Department. 

The  Hon.  John  Abercromby,  62  Palmerston  Place,  Edinburgh.— Specimen 
of  Stick  Insect  (BclcUIus  rosni^  Lep.  &  Serv.),  captured  about  six  miles  from 
Athens. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Anderson,  Vaasetter,  Fair  Isle,  via  Lerwick. — Si)ecimens  of 
Redwing  {Turdui  Utacus)  and  Woodcock  (ScoUtpax  rvut{cvda\  from  Fair 
Isle. 

Dr.  Nelson  Annandale,  Indian  Museum,  Calcutta. — Type  specimen  and 
skull  of  Mu8  mu9culw/(Broefms,  Eagle  Clarke  (Proc.  Roy.  Phys.  Soc.  Edin. 
XV.  p.  163),  ? ,  from  Naalsoe,  Faroe. 

Mr.  W.  Anstruther-Grav,  Kilmany,  Fife.— Chick  of  Cape  Barren  Goose 
{Cereopm  novce-hollandicB), 

Dr.  J.  H.  Ashworth,  The  University,  Edinburgh.— Male  specimen  of 
Sfegomyia /(uciaia^  Fab.,  from  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

Captain  R.  H.  Baldwin,  2nd  Battalion  K.  African  Rifles,  Zomba,  British 
Central  Africa. — Fifty-seven  specimens  of  Moths  from  Zomba,  British 
Central  Africa. 

Mr.  James  Bartholomew,  Kinnelhead,  Beattock.— Unspotted  Variety  of 
Egg  of  Song  Thrush  (Turd'ui  mu$icu$\  and  nest  of  Dipper  {Cinclus 
aquaU%eus\  from  Kinnelhead,  Beattock. 

Professor  T.  Hudson  Beare,  B.Sc.,  F.E.S.,  The  University,  Edinburgh. 
—Two  specimens  of  AmaixL  anthobia^  Villa,  a  new  British  Beetle,  from 
Lei«;hton  Buzzard. 

Mr.  William  A.  Beattie,  11  Glencaim  Crescent,  Edinburgh.— Specimen 
of  Lepidodendron  Vdtheimianum^  with  interlacing  roots,  on  a  block  of  Lower 
CarlNoniferous  Sandstone  from  Pnidhoe,  Northumberland  ;  also  a  specimen 
of  Ulodendron  sp.  from  the  same  locality. 

Dr.  Erskine  Beveridge,  St.  Leonards  Hill,  Dunfermline.— Two  mounted 
specimens  ^male  and  female)  of  the  St.  Kilda  Sheep  (Ovis  arteSj  var.). 

Miss  Blaur,  Pavilion,  Melrose.— A  general  collection  of  Shells  of  Mollusca. 
comprising  about  5,000  specimens,  made  by  General  Blair,  V.C.,  C.B.,  and 
Mrs.  Blair. 
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Mr,  K  H,  Bostock,  Elgin  House,  Norwich.— Specimea  of  Bad  fiWer- 

Hoe  {PotanioeharuB  porcus). 

Mr.  J.  W.  Bowhill,  Morelands,  Graoffe  Loao,  Edinborgk^Twenty  i^aci- 
mena  of  Diptera  from  Loch  Feochan,  Argyllshire. 

The  Tmstees  of  the  British  Mii8euiu.-*Moun  ted  specimen  of  Hippo- 
potamus (Hippopotamus  amphibi%u), 

Mr.  Sydney  Brock,  Overton,  Kirkiiston.~Female  Merlin  (Falco  amUon) 
from  Newlihton. 

Mr.  John  Brown,  106  Easter  Koad,  Edinburgh.— Specimen  of  Bird- 
Spider  {Mygale  sp.)  imported  with  fruit 

Mr.  Richard  Brown,  22  Chester  St^  Edinburgh.— Variety  of  the  Grey 
Hen  (Tetrao  teirix)  from  Lavinshope,  Selkirkshire. 

Messrs.  K.  k  R.  Buchanan,  Giffnock. — Case  of  young  mounted  Red- 
shanks {Totanus  calidris). 

Sir  Thomas  D.  Gibson-Carmichael,  Bart,  Malleny  House,  Balemo.— A 
Collection  of  exotic  Lepidoptera,  comprising  618  specimens  ;  107  specimens 
of  British  and  Foreign  Shells  ;  278  specimens  of  Myriapods ;  six  specimens 
of  Minerals  and  a  Fossil  Fish ;  forty-five  specimens  of  exotic  Orthoptera 
and  Coleoptera. 

Mr.  Joseph  Carr,  5  Pratt  Street,  Kirkcaldy.— Skull  of  Patagonian  Indian 
found  on  frontier  between  Chile  and  Argentina,  near  the  Andes. 

Mr.  A.  E.  J.  Carter,  4  West  Holmes  Gardens,  MusaelbuigL— A  collection 
of  British  Aculeate  Hymenoptera,  comprising  803  specimens  and  repre- 
senting 206  species. 

Mr.  Alexander  Craig  Christie,  Sir  William  Eraser's  Homes,  Colinton.— 
Specimen  of  Tree-Frog  (//y/a  sp.)  imported  with  bananas,  and  captured  in 
an  Edinburgh  fruit  shop. 

Mr.  William  Eagle  Clarke,  The  Royal  Scottish  Museum.  Edinburgh.— 
Lesser  Whitethroat  (Sylvia  curruca)  from  the  Flannan  Islands  ;  Uiree 
specimens  of  Long-tailed  Field  Mouse  {Mtis  9ylvaticu8\  and  twentjr-five 
Insects  from  Assvnt,  Sutherlandshire,  and  male  Black  Redstart  (HuticUla 
tityn),  male  Mealy  Redpoll  (Linotu  sp.X  and  female  Wren  (TVoglodyt^ 
troglodytes)  fromEilean  Mor.  Flannan  Islands;  male  Redstart  (EtUicilla 
phcmicurtts)  from  Pentland  Skerries  ;  specimen  of  Black  Rat  (Mui  rattus) 
trom  Yarmouth. 

Mr.  Thomas  Cook,  Fishmonger^  22  Lothian  Street,  Edinburgh.— Two 
specimens  of  ChivMera  monstrosa^  L. 

Malor  J.  Pace  Cleghorne,  Public  School,  Broxburn,  W.  Lothian.— Two 
Fossil  Plants  and  a  piece  of  foliated  Dolomite  from  the  Oil  Shale, 
Broxburn. 

Rev.  G.  A.  Crawshay,  Leighton  Buzzard,  Bedfordshire. — Six  specimens  of 
Amara  anthMa^  ViUa,  ana  six  of  Tetropivm  (xutaneuniy  L.  var.  ftdcratum 
from  Leighton  Buzzard. 

Mr.  Walter  Drajier,  15,  Corrennie  Drive,  Edinburgh,  and  Delia  Barrace, 
Egypt— Nine  specimens  of  insects  from  Egypt  ^ 

Mr.  Robert  Dunlop,  Kinnauld  Villas,  Currie.— Ei^t  specimens  of 
AfUhrapcUcenum  sp.  from  the  Calciferous  Sandstone  Series,  shore  n^r 
Gullane. 

Miss  M.  Dunsmore,  12,  Windsor  Place,  Stirling.— Specimen  of  Gotfgoma 
sp.  with  shark's  egg  attached. 

Mr.  William  Evans,  F.R.S.E.,  38,  Momingside  Park,  Edinburgh.— Two 
specimens  of  Tettigonia  viridisy  L.,  from  Daunally,- Aravllshire. 

Professor  J.  Cossar  Ewart,  F.R.S.,  The  University,  Edinburgh.— Female 
Ox  of  the  small  Shetland  race. 

Rev.  H.  Farquhar,  B.D.,  West  Church,  Dalkeith.— Six  fossils  from 
Burdiehouse. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Forrest,  Shrewsbury. — Female  specimens  of  Weasel  (Mustela 
fUwdis)  from  Shrewsbury. 

Miss  Eraser,  8,  Moray  Place,  Edinburgh.— A  collection  of  shells,  etc, 
from  Manilla,  Philippine  Islands. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Garraway,  13,  South  Charlotte  St,  Edinburgh.— Twenty 
specimens  of  Glow-worm  {Lampyris  noetiluca)^  two  larvss  and  five  adtUt 
specimens  of  Timarcha  tenebricosa^  F.,  from  Alticry,  Port  William,  Wigtown- 
shire. 
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Mr.  Vwcj  H.  Grimfihaw,  The  Royal  Seottish  Mosenm,  Edinburgh. — Larva 
of  Whirligig  Beetle  (Gfrinus  sp.)  from  the  Elf  Loch,  Braid  Hills  ;  eighteen 
Insects  from  Burley-in- Wharf edale,  Yorkshire. 

Mr.  D.  Hamilton,  63  Warrender  Park  Road,  Edinburgh.— Two  young 
Magpies  (Pica  pica)  from  Colinton  ;  variety  of  egg  of  Biack-headed  Gull 
(Larus  ridibundm)  ;  young  Martin  (Cheltdon  urbica)  from  Midlothian ; 
young  Carrion  Crow  {Corwu  cnrone)  and  young  Black -headed  Gull  {Larus 
ridi^mdus);  Common  Tern  {Sterna  Jluviatilis)  from  Gullane. 

Mr.  Thomas  Henderson,  jun.,  Scousburgh,  Dunrossness,  Shetland.— 
Adult  Herring  Gull  {Lai-us  argentatus)  and  red-necked  Phalarope  (PAo/a- 
ropus  kypsrbureuB), 

lit,  E.  T»  Henderson,  17  Blacket  Place,  Edinburgh.— Specimen  of  Indian 
Squirrel  {Sduras  tndictu). 

Mr.  Lionel  W.  Hinxman,  B.A^  H.M.  Geological  Survey,  Edinburgh.— A 
specimen  of  Malthodes  sp.  from  Strathconan  Forest,  £.  Ross-shire. 

Miss  L.  Holme,  17  Inverleith  Place,  Edinburgh.— A  Collection  of  Sponges, 
Hydroooa,  Polyaoa,  etc,  from  Ifafa,  South  Africa,  comprising  eighty  si^eci- 
mens  ;  also  shells  of  Spondylus  and  Ftrma  from  Malta. 

Mr.  James  Wilson  Hyde,'l.S.O.,  145  Warrender  Park  Road,  Edinburgh.— 
Larva  of  Goat  Moth  (Cosms  cobsub), 

Mr.  Robert  Jenner,  57  Newhouse,  Stirling. — Specimen  of  Death's-Head 
Hawk-Moth  (Manduca  atropos)  from  Stirling. 

Mr.  James  Johnston,  18  rlewlands  Terrace,  Edinburgh. — An  abnormal 
specimen  of  Epurcea  deleta^  Er.,  found  in  fungus  in  Bonnytown  Den, 
Fifeshire. 

Mr.  Norman  B.  Kinnear,  12  Grosvenor  Crescent.  Edinburgh. — Male 
specimen  of  Otter  (Lutra  lutra)  from  Spean  Bridge,  Inverness-shire ;  two 
fulmar  Petrels  {F%timanis  glacudis)  from  Shetland,  a  Lesser  Tern  {Sterna 
mtnuta^  from  Dalbeattie  :  young  Male  Bluethroat  (CVan^ctt/a  atiee{ca)iTom 
Fair  Isle ;  two  Grouse  {Lagopus  Bcotvcu*)  from  Spean  Bridge,  Inverness- 
shire  ;  two  Bemacle  Geese  {Bemicla  leucopnn)  from  the  Solway. 

Mr.  Thomas  Kirkpatrick,  The  Royal  Scottish  Museum,  Edinburgh.— Five 
specimens  of  Bhinonmus  ruficollu^  L.,  from  Blackford,  and  young  speci- 
mens of  Anomia  epkipmuvi^  L.,  from  Leith  sands. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Laing,  1  Harrison  Road,  Edinburgh. — Thirteen  specimens  of 
Mosquitoes,  and  twenty-three  specimens  of  Lepidoptera,  from  West  Africa. 

Mr.  Thomas  Liddle,  1  St  Bernard's  Row,  Stockbridge.  Two  specimens 
of  Ualathea  Hrigoea^  Fab.,  taken  off  Gran  ton  Pier. 

Miss  Lumsden,  Eden  Valley  House,  Freuchie,  Fife.— Two  Butterflies 
from  British  Guiana. 

Master  Jack  Lyall^  Pinkie  Hope  House,  Pinkie. — Dotterel  {EudraniioB 
morinellu$)  killed  against  telegraph  wire  at  Pinkie. 

Cwtain  A.J.  MacDou^ll,  Dunollie,  Oban. — Mounted  Head  of  Indian 
Gazelle  {GauUa  Ben7iettt\  from  Mhow. 

Dr.  R  Stewart  MacDouj^U,  13  Archibald  Place,  Edinbuivh.— Three 
specimens  of  Hvlobtua  alnetts^  L.  -  two  larv»  of  the  Winter  Moth  {ChetTna- 
tobia  brumatOf  U) ;  one  male  ana  three  female  specimens  of  Me^astigmns 


vacht,  from  seeds  of  Fsettdotmga  douglani,  Aberdeen; 
specimen 'of  Fly  {Excrista  sp.)  bred  from  cocoon  of  Lophyrtu  pint  from 
Bavaria;  mass  of  eggs  and  six  larvas  of  the  Blow-Fly  {Calliphora 
eryihrocephala). 

Air.  W.  L.  Macgillivray,  Eoligary,  Barra. — Male  Red  Grouse  {Lagopus 
xro^VriM)  from  Barra,  Outer  Hebrides. 

Mr.  W.  Macintosh,  Elie. — Specimen  of  Bass  {Lahrax  lupus),  l*ipc  Fish 
{Nerophis  asquoreus)  and  Blaclc  Sea  Bream  {Cantkarus  lineatus)  from  tho 
Firth  of  Forth. 

Mr.  James  D.  M'Kaj^  The  Royal  Scottish  Museum,  Edinburffh.— Four 
specimens  of  Common  Cockroach  {Periplaneta  orientalisy  L.)  and  a  Silver- 
Y  Moth  {Plusia  gamma,  L.). 

Mr.  Symers  M.  Macvicar,  Invermoidart,  Acharacle,  Argyllshire.— Head 
of  Lamb  (Ovw  artea)  of  the  St.  Kilda  type— a  case  of  reversion  after  an 
interval  of  twenty  years. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Mafloch,  10  Diilichip  Terrac&  Bonhill,  Dumbartonshire.— 
Fifty-five  specimens  of  Diptei-a  from  Bonhilf,  Dumbartonshire. 
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Mr.  D.  Mann,  22  Haddington  Place,  Edinburdb.—  Young  epecmien  of 
African  Monkey ;  specimen  of  Common  rhalanger  (Triclumirus 
vulpecula). 

Me^si-s.  D.  Mann  &  Son,  18  Fleshmarket  Close,  Edinburgh.— Two 
Persian  Kittens,  and  a  specimen  of  Olive  Baboon  (Papio  anutn$y, 

Mr.  Axchibala  McL.  Marshall,  Bleaton  Hallet,  Blairgowrie.— Two  male  ' 
Red  Grouse  {Lagopus  $coticus)  from  Blairgowrie. 

Dr.  D.  G.  Marshall,  Royal  CoUe>^  of  Surgeons,  Edinburgh. — ^Specimen 
of  Tse-tse  Fly  (Glostina  palpalisj  Dsv.). 

Mrs.  Leslie  Milne,  North  British  Station  Hotel,  Edinburgh.— Skull  and 
horns  of  Urial  or  Sh4po  (Otfis  via  net)  shot  in  Ladak  by  the  donor. 

Mr.  J.  Kirke  Nash,  ii  Inverleith  Row,  Edinburgh. — Young  Skylark 
(Alauda  arvensU), 

Mr.  Innes  Nicholson,  33  Mertoun  Place,  Edinburgh.— Specimen  of 
Death's- Head  Hawk-Moth  (Afanduca  cUropos)  taken  on  a  shop  window  in 
Mertoun  Place,  Edinburgh. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Nicholson,  36,  Promenade,  Portobello.- -Great  Black-backed 
Gull  {Larus  tnartnus)  from  the  Firth  of  Forth. 

Miss  Annie  Oliver,  Braeside,  Peebles. — Specimens  of  Peronea  variegana 
and  a  Ladv-bird  {Halyiii  \A-guttata)  from  Peebles. 

Mr.  Robert  Patterson,  Glenbank,  Holywood,  County  Down, — Seven 
species  of  MoUusca,  chiefly  from  Ireland. 

Mr.  Graham  Renshaw,  Bridge  House,  Sale,  Manchester.— Eighteen 
zoological  photographs. 

Dr.  O.  Renter,  care  of  Rev.  £.  N.  Bloomficld,  Guestling  Rectory,  Sussex. 
—Twenty-three  specimens  of  Diptera  from  Orkney,  Shetland  and  the 
North  of  Scotland. 

The  Hon.  N.  Charles  Rothschild.  Tring  Park,  Herts.— Mounted  specimen 
of  Grant's  Zebra  {Equus  Burchdli  Grantt)  from  Lake  Baringo,  British 
East  Africa. 

Mr.  Robert  Service,  Janefield  Park,  Maxwelltown,  Dumfriesshire. — 
Large  specimen  of  Spider  {Epeira  diademaUi)  from  Maxwelltown, 
Dumfriesshire. 

Mr.  W.  Smellie,  Scarf  skerry,  Thurso.  —Specimen  of  Little  AvkiMergulus 
(die)  from  Thurso. 

Miss  Sprague,  Achacorrach,  Dalmallv,  Argyllshire.— Two  specimens  of 
Polf/nenM  natans^  Lubbock,  from  a  pool  on  Ben  Donachain,  Dfldmally. 

Lieut.  C.  B.  Stewart,  Westwood,  Westcalder.— Mounted  Head  of  Serow 
{Neniorkasdus  buhaliaus\  ?  from  Khaima,  Kumaon,  India. 

Mr.  L.  Stewart,  Royal  Botanic  Garden,  Edinburgh. — Eight  tubes  of  Ants 
and  Spiders  from  plants  in  the  hothouses  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden, 
EdinburgL 

Ladv  Taylor,  Penshurst,  Englefield  Green,  Surrey.— Specimen  of  Indian 
Wild  Boar  {Sus  cristatuB)  speared  near  Bareilly,  United  Province^  India, 
in  June  1903,  by  the  late  Major  Neville  Gracroft  Taylor,  14th  Jat  Lancers. 

Miss  Elizabeth  R.  Taylor,  c/o  Miss  Bain,  1 1  Lauriston  Place,  Edinburgh. 
— Three  Eggs  of  the  Northern  Wren  {Troglodytes  borealis)  and  thirty-two 
Insects  from  the  Faroe  Islands. 

Mr.  R.  Tomlinson,  Musselburgh. — Specimen  of  Panchlora  nivea  and  a 
Syntomid  Moth,  imported  with  bananas  from  Jamaica. 

Professor  J.  W.  Trail,  F.R.S.,  The  University,  Aberdeen.— Three 
specimens  of  a  variety  of  the  Magpie  Moth  (Abraxas  grossulariata)  bred 
from  larvse  taken  on  Bibes  alpinum  at  Aberdeen. 

Dr.  R.  H.  Traquair,  F.R.S.,  The  Royal  Scottish  Museum,  Edinburgh.— 
Fifty-two  Fossils  from  the  Abden  "  Bone  Bed,"  Fifeshire  (Lower  Carbon- 
iferous) ;  twelve  Fossil  Fishes  and  Fish  remains  :  two  plates  of  Baleen 
from  BaXa^noptera  miutctUus,  the  Common  Rorqual. 

Mr.  R  D.  R.  Troup,  5  Roseneath  St.,  Edinburgh.— Two  male  specimens 
of  the  Greater  Horseshod  Bat  (Rhinolophtu  ferrum-eotUnum)  and  Lesser 
Horseshoe  Bat  {Bhinolophus  /lipposideros)  from  Wook^  Hole  Cave, 
Somerset ;  variety  of  the  Viper  {Pdias  berus)  from  Ebbor  Gorge,  Wookey  . 
Hole  ;  two  larvae  and  three  pupseof  Dorcus  parallelopipedus^  L.  ;  fifty- three 
s{x;cimens  of  the  eggs,  larvse,  pup»,  ana  imagines  of  seven  species  of 
Coleoptera  ;  five  larvue  of  British  Coleoptera ;  twenty-six  specimens  of  the 
larvoe  of  British  Diptera  ;   seven  larvae  of  Coleoptera  and  Diptera  from 
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Dalmahoy  ;  seven  larvae  of  Coleoptera  taken  under  fir  bark  at  Peebles  : 
four  larv8B  of  Diptera  from  Dalmeny  ;  thirty-seven  specimens  of  larvae  ot 
British  Coleoptera  and  Diptera. 

Mr.  James  Waterston,  M.A.,  B.D.,  9  Woodburn  Terrace,  Edinburgh.-— 
Specimen  of  House  Mouse  {Mus  miisculm)  from  North  Uist ;  nine 
specimens  of  Beetles  from  North  Uist ;  twenty-four  specimens  of  mice  and 
a  chick  of  the  Fulmar  Petrel  {Fidmarus  glactalis)  from  St  Kilda. 

Mr.  David  Wilson,  c/o  Mr.  John  Lamb,  7  Lindsay  Road,  Leith. — 
Specimen  of  Ringed  Snake  (Tropidojiotm  nntrix)  from  Kinghorn,  Fife. 

Mr.  W.  Wilson,  Hillocks  of  Terpersie,  Alford,  Aberdeenshire. — Variety 
of  House  Mouse  (Mus  musculus)  from  Edzell,  Forfarshire  ;    young  Water- 
hen  (GcUlimUa  chloropm)  from  Alford,  Aberdeenshire. 
•  Dr.  J.  fi[.  Wood,  Tarrington,  Herefordshire. — Forty  specimens  of  British 
Diptera. 

Mr.  James  Wright,  junior,  36  Douglas  St.,  Kirkcaldy.— Twenty-two 
Fossils. 

Mr.  James  Young.  Main  St.,  Lesmahagow.— Six  Fossil  Fishes  from  the 
Upper  Silurian  (Lualow)  Rocks  of  Logan  Water,  Lesmahagow. 

Mr.  John  Neill  Young,  16,  Lothian  Street,  Edinburgh.— Male  Merlin 
(Falco  cesalon)  in  an  interesting  stage  of  plumage,  from  Corstorphine. 


Art  and  Ethnographical  Department. 

Mrs,  Freeland    Barbour,    4  Charlotte  Square,    Edinburgh.  —  Chinese 
musical  instruments. 

Miss  Blair,  Pavilion,  Melrose.^-Masks  in  carved  and  painted  wood, 
from  Ceylon. 

Miss  Christie,  Cowden,  Dollar.— Royal  wedding  decorations  from  Kedda, 
Malay  Peninsula. 
.Mr.  C.  Davis,  147   New  Bond  Street,  London.— Old  Venetian  glass 


Rev.  J.  A.  Dunbar-Dunbar  of  Sea- Park  and  Kinloss.— Collection  of 
postage  stamps  in  6  vols.    (Bequest.) 

Eg^t  Exploration  Fund,  The  President  and  Council  of.— Antiquities 
from  Deir  el  Babari,  Sinai  Peninsula,  and  Fayum. 

Sir  Thomas  D.  Gibson  -  Cai-micbael.  Bart.,  Malleny,  Midlothian.— 
Byzantine  carved  ivory,  fragment  of  silver -gilt  pendant,  3rd  cent,  two 
Italian  medals. 

Professor  James  Oeikie,  Kilmorie,  Colinton  Road,  Edinburgh.— Stone 
celts  from  New  South  Wales. 

Mr.  A.  S.  Gladstone,  78  Onslow  Gardens,  London.  —  Weapons  from 
Persia,  India,  and  Western  Pacific  Islands. 

Mr.  A.  A.  Gordon,  1  Coates  Gardens,  Edinburgh.— Sudanese  flag  and 
"  Jibbah,''  Japanese  model  skeleton,  etc. 

M,  Heilbronner,  3  Rue  du  Vieux  Colombier,  Paris.- Specimens  of  old 
French  ironwork. 

India  Museum  Trustees.— Cast  of  Buddhist  inscribed  soapstone  vase 
excavated  in  1898  at  Pipr&hwa  Kot  in  the  Basti  district  of  the  United 
Provinces,  India. 


Mr.  A.  Kenmure.  13  Blythswood  Drive,,  Glasgow.  —  Illustrations  of 

orean  paper  manufacture. 

Mr.  James  Lyle,  Waverley,  Queen's  Crescent,  Edinburgh.— Manipuri 


Gong. 

Miss  Marshall,  16  Hartington  Place,  Edinburgh.  —  South  American 
(Gran  Chaco)  witch-doctor's  feather  headress,  nectJaces,  bow  and  arrows, 
dnb,  etc, 

Mr.  J.  Meek,  Bristo  place,  Edinburgh.— Model  of  a  Chinese  coffin. 

Mr.  J.  Miller,  6  Merphiston  Gardens,  Edinburgh. —Native  loom,  Akwete. 
SQutberw  Nigeria,  '^  i    o   .^, 
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Migor  W.  J.  Ottley,  34tli  Sikh  Pioneers,  Cooper's  Hill,  Eghun;,  Son^.— 
Large  brass  "  Chorten  **  from  Tibet. 

Miss  Paterson,  St  Petersburg.  Examples  of  Russian  peasants*  work  in 
carved  wood  and  horn. 


JS 


Mr.  H.  J.  Pfungflt,  44  Clevelaud  S(iuare,  H^rde  P^k,  London.— Faience 
ug  made  at  Venice  (about  1620)  in  imitation  of  Khodian  ware,  two 
'osiil  brass  bowls. 

Miss  F.  Robertson-Macdonald,  1  Mardale  Crescent,  Edinburgh.— Ethno- 
graphical specimens  from  Korea,  China,  India,  and  Pacific  Islands. 

Mr.  T.  Robertson,  243  West  d8th  Street,  New  York.— Chinese  bronze 
charms  from  Hankow. 

Mr.  D.  Stewartl48  Pleasanee,  Edinburgh.— Indian  etpgraved  braas  cup. 

Mr.  J.  Stuart  Thomson,  per  Miss  Thomson,  19  Salisbury  Road«  Edin- 
burgh.— Stone  axe  from  Yaldez  Island,  British  Columbia. 

Mrs.  Travers,  Kilrock,  Bridge  of  Allan.~Daguerreotype  portraits  of  Ihe 
Sikandar  Begum  of  Bhopal  State,  Central  India,  and  of  her  daughter  and 
successor,  Snal^jahan.  Taken  in  1860.  And  two  pairs  of  earrings  worn  at 
the  Court  of  Bhopal. 

Mr.  Oeorge  Dundas  TumbuH,  9  Elm  Park  Road,  Chelsea.— Anns  from 
India,  Malay  Archipelago,  and  Japan. 

Mr.  Sydney  Vacher,  35  Wellington  Street,  London.  Patterns  of  Chinese 
and  Japanese  brocades. 


Technological  Departmbnt. 


Messrs.  The  Aktiebolaget  Oesterbv  Bruk,  Dannemora,  Sweden,  per  Dr. 
Axel  Wahlberg,  Fagersta  Bruks  Aktiebolag,  F^ersta,  Sweden.--Speci- 
mens  of  ores^  etc.,  and  samples  of  iron  and  steel  illustrating  the  manufac- 
ture of  Swedish  iron. 

Messrs.  Bayliss  Jones  and  Bayliss.  Ltd.,  Victoria  Works,  Wolverhampton. 
—Bolt  (f-inch  diam.),  fitted  with  Bayliss  Jones  and  Bayliss'  patent  neli- 
coid  locknut 

Messrs.  John  Broadwood  <k  Sons,  Ltd.,  London.— Model  of  mechanism  of 
grand  pianoforte. 

Messrs.  John  Brown  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Atlas  Works,  Sheffield.— Three  speci- 
mens of  Serve  boiler  tube. 

Messrs.  W.  L.  Byers  «k  Co.,  Ltd.,  Sunderland.— Model  in  aluminium  of 
Byers'  stockless  anchor. 

Messrs.  Davies  and  Metcalfe,  Ltd.,  Romiley,  near  Stockport.— One  No.  2 
exhaust  steam  ii\jector,  in  half  section. 

Messrs.  Thomas  Firth  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Savile  Street,  E.,  Sheffield.— One 
7*6-inch  armour-piercing  shell,  with  driving  band  and  cap. 

Sir  Thomas  D.  Gibson-Carmichael,  Bart.,  Malleny  House,  Balemo. — 
Two  old  Italian  ploughs. 

Messrs.  Glenfield  and  Kennedy,  Ltd<^  Kilmarnock.— Sectional  model  of 
an  Ashley  deep-well  pump. 

Messrs.  The  Great  Mountain  Collories  Co.,  Ltd.,  Llanelly.— Box  contain- 
ing four  different  samples  of  anthracite  coal. 

Messrs.  Hadfield^s  Steel  Foundry  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hecla  Works,  Sheffield.— 
One  12-inch  Heclon  armour-piercing  shell  ^vith  cap. 

Messrs.  The  Hoffmann  Manufacturing  Co., .Ltd.,  Chelmsford.— One 
No.  10  double  compound  ball  bearinff  ;  one  heavv  type  ball-thrust  bearing 
for  1  inch  shaft  r  and  one  U  inch  balT-uirust  washer. 

Messrs.»Lockwood  and  CJarlisle,  Ltd.,  Eagle  Foundry,  Sheffield.— Model 
piston  fitted  with  Lockwood  and  Carlisle's  patent  spring  rings ;  and  speci- 
mens showing  spring  rings  separately. 

Mr.  William  M*Gillivray,  Eoligary,  Barra.— Specimen  of  fruit,  and  three 
beans,  picked  up  on  the  shore  at  Barra. 

Mr.  James  Philip,  Edinburgh.— Geometroscope,  with  a  collection  of 
models. 

Messrs,  Hedpath  Brown  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Edinburgh.— Standard  sections  of 
steel  joists,  channels,  tecs  and  angles. 
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Mrs.  SondfonL  4  Ooates  Cresoenti  Edinburgh.— Box  made  of  d^erent 
Tasmanian  wooas,  and  containing  a  large  collection  of  mounted  photo- 
graphsy  illustrating  the  scenery  of  the  island* 

Messrs.  D.  Santoni  &  Co.,  Ltd-  London.— One  f  inch  "  Minne  "  locknut 

Messrs.  La  Soci^te  de  la  Yieille  Montague,  An^leur  par  ChSnee,  Liege, 
Belgium.— Specimens  of  ores,  spelter,  and  zinc  oxides. 

Messrs.  Trier  Brothers,  Ltd.,  London,  2  inch  patent  split  collar  lor 
shafting. 

Messrs.  The  United  States  Metallic  Packing  Co.,  Ltd.,  Bradford.— 
Sectional  model  of  cylinder  end  fitted  with  United  States  Metallic  Pack- 
ing Co.'8  metallic  packing. 

Messrs.  Valentine  &  Sons^  Ltd.,  Dundee  and  Edinburgh.— Two  large 
photographs  of  the  Forth  Bndge,  and  one  photograph  of  the  Tay  Bridge. 

Messrs.  G.  W.  Wilson  ^  Co«,  Aberdeen. — Seven  photographs  ijlustrating 
the  construction  of  the  Forth  Bridge. 

Scottish  Mineral  Collection. 

Mr.  James. Wright,  jun.,  Leali^  Fife. — Several  Specimens  of  Minerals. 

Mr.  T.  Macdonald,  Glencraig,  Loch^elly.— Calcite.^ 

Mr.  Alan  G.  Ogilvie,  Mill  of  Bourtne.  Aberdeenshire.— Bronzite. 

H.M.  Geol.  Survey  of  Scotland.— Auriferous  Magnetic  Pyrites  from 
Kintail. 

Mr.  John.  Bishop,  Riyer  Tweed,  near  Coldstream. — Rock-salt,  Pseudo- 
morphs. 

H.M.  Geol.  Survey  of  Scotland. — Calcite  (2  specimens)  from  Limestone 
Quarry,  near  Ballygrant,  Islay. 

Mr. 'James  R,  Murdoch,  Pallerton  Quarry,  Newton  Mearns.— GrajAite. 


LiBSABY. 

Government  of  France.— Brevets  d'Invention,  Description  des  Machines 
et  Proc^es,  Nouvelle  S^rie,  Tome  XCIX.,  Ire  Partie;  Bulletin  Officiel, 
1005  ;  Ports  Maritimes  de  la  France,  Dieppe. 

India  Oflace.— Fauna  of  British  [ndi^  Butterflies,  Vol.  L  ;  Linguistic 
Survey  of  India,  Vol.  IL,  Vol.  III.,  Part  III.,  and  Vol.  VI. ;  Muhammadan 
Architecture  of  Ahmadabad,  by  James  Burgess,  Part  II. ;  Palaeontologia 
Indica,  New  Series,  Vol  IL,  Memoir  2. 

Government  of  Bengal.— Report  of  the  Bengal  Archaeological  Survey 
Circle  for  the  year  1904-5. 

Government  of  Burma. — Report  on  Archasological  Work  in  Burma  for 
the  year  1904-5. 

Government  of  Bombay.— Progress  Report  of  the  Archaeological  Survey 
of  Western  India  for  the  years  1903-4  and  1904-5. 

Government  of  the  United  Provinces  and  Pui^'ab.— Progress  Report, 
with  Photographs  and  Drawings,  of  the  Archaeological  Survey  Circle  for 
the  year  ending  31st  March,  1904,  Part  I. ;  Progress  Report  of  the  Superin- 
dent  of  the  Archaeological  Survey  for  the  year  1904-06. 

Superintendent  of  Government  Printing,  Calcutta.— Agricultural  Ledger, 
1904,  Parts  13  and  14.  PJ05,  Parts  1  and  2  ;  Report  of  the  Archaeological 
Survey  of  India  for  tne  year  1902-03  ;  Report  of  the  Director-General  of 
Archteology  for  the  year  1903-04. 

Madras  Government  Museum. — Report  for  the  year  1904-05. 

Government  of  Canada. — Three  Canadian  maps. 

Trustees  of  the  Brif  ish  Museum.— Supplement  to  the  Catalogue  of  Printed 
Books,  6  parts  ;  Catalogue  of  Birds'  E^,  Vol.  IV. ;  Catalogue  of  Lepidop- 
tera  Phafsenae,  Vol.  V.;  Guide  to  the  Gallery  of  Birds;  Synonynuc 
Catalogue  of  Orthoptera,  by  W.  F.  Kirby,  Vol.  L:  Illustnitions  of 
Australian  Plants  collected  in  1770  during  Captain  Cook's  Voyage  round 
the  World,  Part  III. ;  Catalogue  of  the  Greek  Coins  of  Cyprus,  by  Q.  F. 
Hill ;  Catalogue  of  Greek  Sculpture,  by  A.  H.  Smith,  Vol.  m. ;  Catalogue 
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of  Terracottas,  by  H.  6.  Walters  ;  Catalogue  of  Franks  Beqnest  of  British 
and  American  Book  Plates,  by  K  R  J.  Qambier  Howe,  Vols.  II  and  III. 

Board  of  Education.— Demonstrations  and  Practical  Work  in  Astronomi- 
cal Physics  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  1905  *  Precious  Stones,  by 
A.  H.  Church,  new  edition ;  Catalogue  of  Loan  Kxhibition  of  Process 
Engraving  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  ;  Catalogue  of  the  Science 
Coflections  for  Teaching  and  Research,  Part  II.,  Physics,  second  edition  ; 
Physical  Exercises  for  Use  in  Public  Elementary  Schools. 

Scotch  Education  Department.— Report  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education  in  Scotland  lor  the  year  1904-5  ;  Statistique  de  TEnseignement 
Primaire  (France),  Tome  VII.;  4  vols,  of  the  Accounts  of  the  City  of  Paris ; 
10  publications  of  the  D^partement  de  la  Seine ;  Report  by  Dr.  Struthers 
on  Secondary  Education,  Scotland,  1905. 

Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries.—  Tables  showing  produce,  etc.,  of 
crops  in  each  county  of  Great  Britain. 

Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  (Fisheries  Branch), 
Ireland.— Scientific  Investigations.  1902-03,  Parts  1-3  and  5-7  ;  1904,  Parts 
3  and  4. 

Dublin  Science  and  Art  Museum.— Report  of  the  Director  for  the  year 
1903-4  *  General  Guide  to  the  Art  Collections,  Part  VI.,  chapters  4  and  5  ; 
Part  VII.,  chapters  1  and  2. 

^Royal  Dublin  Society.— Economic  Proceedings,  Vol.  I.,  Parts  6,  6  ; 
Scientific  Proceedings,  New  Series,  Vol.  X.,  Part  2  ;  Scientific  Transactions, 
2nd  Series,  Vol.  VIlI.,  Parts  6-16  ;  Vol.  IX.,  Part  1  ;  Vol.  X.,  Part  3  ;  Vol 
XL,  Parts  1  to  4. 

Meteorological  Council,  London.— Daily  and  Weekly  Weather  Reports, 
1905 ;  Hourly  Readings,  1901,  1902  ;  Meteorological  Observations  of  the 
Second  Order  for  1900. 

Australian  Museum,  Sydney,  N.S.W.  —Report  for  the  year  1903-04 ; 
Records,  Vol.  V.,  Nos.  5  and  6 ;  Vol.  VI.,  Noe.  1  and  2. 

Instituto  Geologico  de  Mexico.— Parercones,  Tomo  I.,  Nos.  6,  7,  8. 

Carnegie  Institution,  Pittsburgh,  U.S.A.— Celebration  of  Founder's  Day, 
1904  ;  Prize  Essaj  Contest,  lJK)4-06  ;  Report  for  the  year  1904-05. 

Field  Columbian  Museum,  Chicago,  U.S.  A.— 9  publications  of  the 
Museum. 

Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences.— Report  of  the  Museums  for 
1904  ;  Science  Bulletin,  Vol.  I.,  Nos.  5  and  6  ;  Cold  Spring  Harbor  Mono- 
graphs, Nos.  3,  4,  5. 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  Mass.— Report  for  1904. 

New  York  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  -Catalogue  of  European  Arms 
and  Armour,  by  WT  B.  Dean. 

Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington.- Bureau  of  American  Ethnology, 
Reports  for  the  years  1899-1900  and  1900-01 ;  Contributions  to  Knowledge. 
No.  1459  ;  Miscellaneous  Collections,  Nos.  1440,  1477, 1543,  1544,  1548,  and 
Quarterly  Issue,  Vols.  II.,  Parts  1,  2,  4,  and  III.,  Part  1 ;  Report  for  the 
year  1902-03 ;  Negritos  of  Zaml>ales,  by  W.  A.  Reed. 

United  States  Commission  of  Fish  and  Fisheries.— Bulletin  for  1903, 
Parts  I.,  11. ;  Commissioner's  Report  for  the  year  1902-03. 

United  StAtes  Ethnological  Survey.— The  Bontoc  Igorot,  by  A.  E.  Jenks. 

United  States  National  Museum.— Account  of  the  Buildings  occupied  by 
the  Collections,  by  R.  Rathbun  ;  Birds  of  North  and  Middle  America,  by 
R,  Ridgway,  Part  III.;  Catalogue  of  Fossil  Invertebrates  :  Report  for  the 
year  1902-03  ;  Useful  Plants  ot  the  Island  of  Guam,  by  W.  E.  Safford. 

Albany  Museum,  (Srahamstown,  South  Africa.— Records,  Vol.  L,  Parts 
4,  5. 

Tokyo  Zoological  Society,  Tokyo,  Japan.— Annotationes  Zoologicae 
Japonenses,  Vol.  V.,  Part  3. 

Rijks  Ethnographisch  Museum,  Leiden.— Verslag,  1903-4. 

Leicester  Corporation  Museum  and  Art  Gallery.— Reports  for  the  years 
1902-04  and  1904-5. 

Welsh  Museum,  Cardiff.— Report  for  the  year  lJK)4--05. 

Mus^  National  Suisse,  Zurich.— Rapport,  1904. 

Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club,  London.~Catalogueof  Exhibition  of  English 
Embroidery  executed  prior  to  the  Middle  of  the  t6t}i  Century. 
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Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  9,  Conduit  Street  London,  W. — 
Journal  of  the  Institute  for  the  year  1905  ;  Kalendar  for  tne  year  1905-06. 

The  Principal,  University  of  London. — Calendar  of  the  university  for 
the  year  1905-06,  3  vols. 

Boyal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,  Edinburgh.— Memoirs,  Vol.  I, 
Part  1. 

Trustees  of  the  Hunterian  Coin  Catalogue  Fund^  Hunterian  Museum, 
University  of  Qlasffow. — Catalogue  of  Greek  Coins  m  the  Hunterian  Col- 
lection, by  G.  Macdonald,  Vol.  IIL 

Carmehte  Press,  London,—"  Daily  Mail "  Year  Book.  1905. 

Mr.  Clarence  B.  Moore,  1321  Locust  Street,  Philadelphia.— Aboriginal 
Urn-Burial  in  the  United  States. 

Messrs.  W.  P.  Thompson  &  Co.,  6,  Lord  Street,  Liverpool. — Handbook  of 
Patent  Law  of  all  Countries,  6th  edition. 

Messrs.  Bemrose  &  Sons,  Lmiited,  Derby. — Scotland's  Industrial  Souvenir, 
Vol.  n. 

Rev.  Ferdinand  Hahn.  Calcutta.— Kurukh  Folk-Lore  in  the  original. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Hilson,  Public  Library,  Jedburgh.  —Lithograph  of  the  Indus- 
trial Museum,  Edinburgh. 

Robert  Munro,  Esq.,  M.D.,  48,  Manor  Place,  Edinburgh. — Archaeology 
and  False  Antiquities. 

Messrs.  T.  Nelson  &  Sons,  Edinburgh.— St  Andrew  History  Readers, 
Books  L.  IL,  III. 

Mr.  John  Grant,  George  IV.  Bridge,  Edinburgh.— Fine  Prints,  by  F. 
Wedmore. 

Dr.  Hunter,  Rosetta,  Liberton.— Opera  Philosophica,  by  Ren^  Descartes, 
editio  quinta,  1672. 

Dr.  George  Macdonald,  Scotch  Education  Department,  Edinburgh. — 
Coin  TVpes  (Rhind  Lectures,  1904). 

Dr.  James  J.  Dobbie,  F.R.S.,  Director  of  The  Royal  Scottish  Museum.— 
St  Louis  Exhibition,  1904,  Die  Chemische  Industrie  Bericht  von  P. 
Cohn,  Bericht  Internationaler  Kongress  tiir  angewandte  Chemie,  Berlin, 
904,  4  vols. 

Mr.  D.  J.  Vallance,  Curator,  The  RojyA  Scottish  Museum.—  Rules,  etc., 
of  the  Edinburgh  Architectural  Association,  1905. 

Dr.  R.  H.  Traquair.  Esq.,  The  Royal  Scottish  Museum.— Catalo^e 
of  Ward-Coonley  Collection  of  Meteorites;  Report  of  the  Scientific 
Investigations  of  the  Northumberland  Sea  Fisheries  Committee,  1904 ; 
Structure  and  Physiology  of  Fishes,  by  Dr.  A.  Monro  :  Nebula  to  Man,  by 
H.  R.  Knipe ;  2nd  Report  of  the  Geol^cal  Survey  of  Natal  and  Zululand  j 
9  British  Association  Handbooks  and  Guides  ;  Nomenolator  Musei  Heineam 
Omithologici,  by  F.  Heine  and  A.  Reichenow ;  American  Food  and  Game 
Fishes,  by  D.  o.  Jordan  and  B.  W.  Evermann  ;  The  Dinosaurs  of  North 
America,  by  O.  C.  Marsh  ;  Nature  Portraits  (New  York,  1902)  :  Litroduc- 
tion  to  Animal  Morphology  and  Systematic  Zoology  by  A.  Macalister  ; 
Introduction  to  the  Systematic  Zoology  and  Morphology  of  Vertebrate 
Animals,  by  A.  Macalister:  HandbucFder  Petrefaktenkunde,  by  F.  A. 
2nd  edition ;  The  Ancient  Life  History  of  the  Earth,  and 


lanual  of  Zoology,  7th  edition,  by  H.  Alleyne  Nicholson  ;  Outlines  of  the 
Earth's  History,  by  N.  S.  Shaler  :  The  Position  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone 
in  the  Geological  Succession,  by  A.  G.  M.  Thomson. 

Mr.  W.  iSgle  Clarke,  The  Royal  Scottish  Museum.— Album  of  Philip- 
pine Types,  by  Daniel  Folkmar ;  Finland  :  Societas  pro  Fauna  et  Flora 
Fennica^  Acta,  26,  and  Meddelanden,  1903-04 ;  Periodic  Growth  of  Scales 
on  Gadidae  as  an  Index  of  Age,  by  J.  S.  Thomson ;  The  CEstrous  Cycle 
etc,  in  the  Sheep,  by  F.  H.  Al  Marshall ;  Crustacea  collected  during  the 
Hydrographic  Cruises,  1902-03,  by  T.  Scott 
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